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CHAPTER  X. 

“  ^OM,  my  boy,  there’s  Fred  culling  you  !  something 
JL  about  those  eternal  wasps’  nests,  no  doubt. 
You’d  better  go  to  him,  or  he’ll  be  burning  his  fingers 
and  blowing  up  the  house.  Here,  take  the  keys  ;  and 
if  you  see  Gatty  tell  her  we  shall  be  down  upon  her 
directly.  I’ll  just  take  Rosy  round  the  churchyard, 
and  then - ” 

Tom  departed  with  evident  reluctance ;  while  Mr. 
Savile  escorted  Rose  to  the  other  side  of  the  church, 
where,  under  its  northern  wall,  stood  a  bench  of  rustic 
workmanship. 

“  Suppose  we  sit  down  here  a  minute,  and  enjoy  the 
view.  But  is  it  safe  ?  is  it  safe  ?  There’s  a  mist 
rising,  and  the  sun  has  gone  down  ;  and  if  you  catch 
cold  what  will  Oswald  say  ?  He’ll  amputate  my  head.” 

“  I  hardly  ever  catch  cold,  thank  you,  and  this  view 
is  so  lovely  !  How  peaceful  the  valley  looks,  with  the 
river  winding  through  it !” 

“  Yes ;  the  river  Teme,  the  river  Teme.  The 
valley’s  the  valley  of  the  Teme.  Rich  meadows,  those 
along  the  banks  ?  Look  as  if  the  clouds  dropped  fatness 
all  day  long  on  them.  And  see  the  hopyards  beyond  ; 
we  shall  have  a  famous  hop  harvest  this  year,  thank 
God.  And  the  woods  in  the  distance ;  when  autumn 
days  come  those  woods  are  a  sight,  I  can  tell  you. 
Rosy.” 

“  How  lonely  it  all  seems  !  there  is  no  sign  anywhere 
of  human  beings.  Oh,  yes!  a  house,  just  one,  in  the 
far  distance.  The  chimneys  peep  from  above  the  trees.” 

“  Aye,  Woodlands  that  is.  The  property  joins  on 
to  your  husband’s.  Ought  to  be  his  by  rights,  house 
and  all.  But  no  doubt  he  has  told  you.” 

“  No,”  said  Rose,  her  curiosity  roused.  “  I  never 
heard  the  name  till  this  moment.” 
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“  Ha  I  Just  like  Oswald  !  just  like  Oswald  I  On 
certain  points  a  closer  fellow  never  breathed.  Well,  it 
used  to  belong — that  house  and  the  whole  property,  a 
very  nice  picking — to  an  old  lady,  a  MiiJs  Lindsay,  who 
had  been  uncommonly  fond  of  his  mother.  Ay,  and 
she  was  his  godmother ;  yes,  to  be  sure  I  I  was  near 
forgetting  that  part  of  it.” 

“  But  why  should  she  leave  the  place  to  him  ?  She 
was  no  relation  ?” 

“  No,  no  relation ;  but  she  had  no  relations,  all 
were  dead  and  gone.  And  at  one  time  she  doated  on 
Oswald.  She  was  given  to  fancies,  both  for  and  against 
people.  Every  one  expected — it  was  an  understood 
thing  in  the  neighbourhood — that  when  she  died  Wood¬ 
lands  would  go  to  him.  He,  poor  boy,  fully  counted 
on  it.  She  had  made  him  two  or  three,  I  forget  which, 
distinct  promises  on  the  subject.  She  had  even  shown 
him  her  will,  with  his  name  in  it.” 

“  Did  she  alter  her  will,  then  ?” 

“  Yes,  she  altered  her  will.  Ought  to  have  been 
ashamed  of  herself;  altered  her  will,  as  it  happened, 
the  very  night  before  she  died.  If  she  had  lived  one 
day  longer  it  might  have  been  different — ^just  like  a 
woman  I  just  like  a  woman !  My  Gatty  and  her 
mother,  now  in  heaven” — here  Mr.  Savile  paused  to 
blow  his  nose — “  are  the  only  women  I  have  ever  seen 
not  addicted  to  such  things.” 

“  What  things  ?” 

“  Actions  founded  on  impulse,  or  on  reports,  or  on 
silly  suspicions  of  their  own.  Women  are  silly  things, 
silly  things.  Rosy — take  them  as  a  whole.  There  are 
exceptions ;  two  I  have  mentioned,  and  you,  no  doubt, 
are  another,  my  little  girl,  or  Oswald  would  not  have 
chosen  you.  But  Miss  Lindsay  I  she  was  at  the  top  of 
the  tree,  silliest  of  all.  In  the  present  instance  her  credit 
might  have  been  saved,  though,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
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scapegrace  nephew  of  mine.  He’s  dead  and  gone  now, 
poor  fellow  !  we  won’t  abuse  him  ;  but  in  his  short 
career  he  got  through  a  vast  amount  of  mischief — he 
spoilt  my  Gatty’s  life.” 

“  Oh,  Rolf  Howell !” 

“  Rolf  Howell.  I’ll  tell  you  how  it  was,  about 
Woodlands  I  mean.  You  must  know  that  my  poor 
brother,  Oswald’s  father,  was  terribly  extravagant — 
speculated,  betted,  and  so  forth — in  fact,  if  he  had 
lived  the  estate  would  have  gone  to  the  dogs.  As  it  is, 
poor  Oswald — a  steady  fellow  as  ever  lived — is  still 
sufFering  from  his  thriftlessness.  Well,  somehow  or 
other — ’tis  a  scandalous  world.  Rosy — a  scandalous 
report  got  about  that  the  young  squire,  that’s  Oswald, 
you  know,  was  following  in  his  father’s  steps  ;  had 
lost,  I  can’t  tell  how  much,  at  the  last  Derby ;  was 
well  known  in  certain  gambling  hells  in  London,  and 
nobody  knows  what.  Of  course  it  was  all  without 
foundation,  and  was  soon  refuted  ;  there  had  been  some 
muddle  about  a  name,  confounding  Oswald  with  another 
fellow,  an  Oswald  Sewell,  who  ivas  a  great  blackleg. 
But  till  this  was  discovered  the  report  circulated  pretty 
widely.  Miss  Lindsay,  like  an  old  fool,  as  she  was, 
heard  it  at  a  dinner  party,  believed  it,  went  home, 
struck  Oswald’s  name  out  of  her  will,  and  put  her 
favourite  doctor’s  in  ;  went  to  bed,  had  an  apoplectic 
fit,  and  never  spoke  afterwards.” 

Mr.  Savile  paused  to  take  breath,  and  Rose  inquired 
what  all  this  had  to  do  with  Rolf  Howell. 

“  I’ll  tell  you,  I’ll  tell  you.  Rolf,  poor  fellow,  had 
a  grudge  against  Oswald  then.  It  was  just  after  his 
proposal  for  my  Gatty ;  we  had  written  to  India  and 
were  waiting  for  the  answer,  and  Rolf  demanded  that 
Gatty  and  he  should  meet  meanwhile  as  engaged  lovers. 
He  wanted  to  be  constantly  with  Rer,  you  know  ;  free 
to  make  what  demonstrations  he  chose,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  Well,  I  thought  this  was  better  not ;  that  they 
would  feel  the  separation  all  the  more  afterwards  if  old 
Howell  refused  his  consent.  So  I  told  Rolf  that  he 
must  be  off  with  himself,  and  wait  patiently  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  he  might  come  now  and  then,  I  said,  for  a  day 
or  two,  but  meet  her  merely  as  a  cousin.  Now  I  won’t 
deny  that  I  did  talk  the  matter  over  with  0.-.wald  ;  ’tis 
my  way  to  talk  matters  over  with  him.  But  Rolf,  poor 
fellow,  raved  and  ranted,  and  was  very  impertinent, 
and  set  all  down  to  Oswald’s  score.  He  as  good  as  told 
me,  in  fact  he  did  tell  me,  that  Oswald  had  me  under 
his  thumb.  Then  up  he  went  to  the  hall,  and  Oswald 
and  he  had  a  regular  row.  A  more  peppery  fellow 
than  Rolf  never  was,  and  Oswald  can  be  fiery  too 
when  his  blood  is  up.  As  bad  luck  would  have  it, 
Rolf  was  engaged  that  very  evening  to  dine  at  Soreby, 
five  miles  from  here,  to  meet  among  others  that  ill- 
judging  spinster  Miss  Lindsay.” 

“  And  that  was  the  evening  she  heard  the  report  ?” 

“  That  was  the  evening  she  heard  the  report.  Oswald 
had  been  remiss  in  calling  on  her,  and  had  fallen  into 
her  black  books,  so  her  foolish  mind  was  primed  for 
insinuations  against  him.  We  heard  all  about  it  from  a 
lady  who  was  staying  with  her  at  Woodlands.  She 
said  Miss  Lindsay  drove  home  in  a  violent  state  of 
excitement.  The  lady  reasoned  with  her,  and  suggested 


that  the  report  might  be  false ;  to  which  the  spinster 
replied  that  nothing  could  have  induced  her  to  believe 
otherwise,  had  not  Mr.  Rolf  Howell — whom  she  was 
pleased  to  call  a  near  relation  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Oswald — entered  the  room  unobserved  by  the  speaker, 
while  the  story  was  being  told,  and  stood  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  listening,  and  saying  not  one  word  to  contra¬ 
dict  it.” 

“  I  wonder  Miss  Lindsay  did  not  ask  him,  in  so 
many  words,  if  it  were  true.” 

“  She  did  -,  the  foolish  old  creature  did.  And  she 
told  her  friend  that  he  looked  very  black,  and  answered 
very  rudely  that  Mr.  Oswald  Savile’s  doings  were  no 
concern  of  his,  and  he  never  wished  to  hear  his  name 
again.  A  mean  trick,  a  very  mean  trick  ;  but  I  take  it 
that  the  hot-headed  boy  hardly  knew  what  he  was 
saying.  He  certainly  never  knew  what  mischief  he  had 
caused ;  for,  by  Oswald’s  special  request,  he  was  never 
told,  never  told.” 

“  Did  not  he  know,  then,  that  Oswald  had  lost 
Woodlands  ?” 

“  Of  course,  but  he  never  knew  why.  Indeed,  he 
never  asked,  he  was  away  in  London  at  the  time ;  and 
both  then  and  afterwards,  at  Bridgend,  his  head  was 
full  of  his  own  concerns.  But  it  was  a  great  blow  to 
Oswald,  poor  fellow,  poor  fellow  !  a  great  blow.  With 
Woodlands  he  could  have  cleared  the  estate  here  in  a 
couple  of  years.  Then  it  is  such  a  nice  property,  joins 
on  to  his  own  ;  he  had  been  brought  up  to  look  for  it : 
and,  to  crown  all,  the  hamlet  round  the  other  side  the 
hill — you  can’t  see  it  here — has  been  terribly  neglected. 
Sleepy  clergyman.  Miss  Lindsay  too  foolish  to  see  to 
them,  cottages  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  and  people’s 
souls  ditto.  Oswald  h.id  built  many  a  castle  in  the  air 
about  the  changes  he  would  make  in  that  quarter. 
Yes,  it  was  a  sad  blow.” 

“  How  did  he  take  it  ?”  said  Rose  after  a  pause,  long 
and  meditative. 

“  He  took  it  like  a  saint,  I  will  say  that  for  him.  I 
only  heard  him  say  one  sharp  thing,  just  at  first,  in  the 
first  heat  of  the  disappointment : — Well,  whatever  else 
Rolf  might  be,  he  had  thought  him,  till  then,  a  man  of 
honour  !  But  he  repented  almost  directly  even  of  that, 
and  never  mentioned  the  matter  again  to  me  or  any  one. 
Not  even  to  you,  my  little  girl,  you  see,  not  even  to 
you.” 

“  No,”  said  Rose.  “  But  then  he  does  not  tell 
things  to  me,”  she  added  in  her  heart ;  thinking  still  of 
the  mysterious  business,  thinking  also,  she  hardly 
knew  why,  of  Mrs.  Whittaker. 

“  He  has  felt  it  more  lately,”  Mr.  Savile  went  on, 
“  since  his  engagement  to  you.  It  was  only — let  me 
see — three  weeks  ago,  two  or  three  days  before  his 
marriage,  that  he  was  lamenting  the  necessity  for  eco¬ 
nomy,  saying  how  young  you  were,  and  how  he  wished 
that  he  could  have  taken  you  about  a  little,  shown  you 
a  little  beauty  and  brightness  before  you  settled  down 
into  monotony.  But,  highty-tighty,  my  little  girl ! 
there’s  plenty  of  time,  plenty  of  time.  Why  you’re 
a  mere  child  as  yet !  you’ve  got  all  life  before  you,  and 
in  three  years  or  so  the  estate  will  be  clear.  After 
that  you  can  gallivant  as  you  like  -,  and  meanwhile,  as 
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I  told  him,  what  business  have  young  newly-married 
people  to  want  anything  but  one  another  ?  There’s  a 
song  of  my  Gatty’s  that  says — 

“  ‘  The  dfsert  were  a  paradise 
If  thou  wert  there !’ 

And  that’s  the  kind  of  thing  you,  and  every  one  in 
your  position,  ought  to  feel,  my  little  girl;  and  no 
doubt  you  do,  no  doubt  you  do,  no  doubt  you  do. 
And  now  we’ll  go  back  to  the  house.” 

He  shuffled  away ;  and  Rose  walked  by  his  side 
silent  and  abstracted.  Silent  and  abstracted,  more  or 
less,  she  remained  the  whole  evening  during  the  merry 
“  severe  tea,”  in  which  she  performed  the  mere  part  of 
a  looker-on,  saying  that  she  would  wail  to  have  tea 
with  Oswald ;  during  the  music  which  followed,  when 
Mr.  Savile  performed,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  on 
the  violin,  accompanied  by  Gatty  on  the  piano  ;  during 
the  inspection  of  a  portfolio  of  photographs  which 
Mrs.  Bunbury  brought  forth  for  her  amusement.  Over 
these  she  was  bending  when  she  felt  a  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  and  heard  Oswald’s  voice  above  her  head, 
asking  if  she  were  ready  ;  while,  in  the  same  moment, 
there  was  an  outcry  from  Mr.  Savile  and  the  boys  of — 

“  Why,  Oswald  !  what’s  the  matter  ?  You  look  as 
if  you  were  fresh  from  a  funeral !” 

He  did  look  very  grave,  very  careworn.  Rose  saw, 
when  she  lifted  her  eyes.  He  looked  harassed,  too, 
and  anxious — feverishly  anxious. 

“  Heard  any  bad  news  at  Fircotes,  haw  ?  Widdy 
suddenly  dead  or  anything  of  that  sort  ?”  asked  Mr. 
Savile,  brimming  over  with  curiosity. 

“  Widow  !  what  widow  ?”  said  Oswald,  staring. 
“  Oh  !  Mrs.  Whittaker.  No  :  I  don’t  fancy  she’s  in 
any  danger  of  dying  yet,  at  any  rate.  Come,  Rosy,  I 
want  to  get  home.” 

It  was  an  evident  relief  to  him  when  she  was  ready, 
and  the  good  nights  were  said  and  over,  and  they  were 
alone  together,  out  of  doors,  under  the  starlit  sky. 

“  Well,  have  you  enjoyed  yourself?” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  Gatty  is  beyond  my  utmost  expectations. 
You  did  not  say  half  enough  about  her,  Oswald.” 

“  Did  I  not  ?  I  knew  you  would  have  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  making  your  own  observations.  You 
have  struck  up  a  violent  friendship,  I  suppose?” 

“  Not  yet ;  but  I  hope  we  shall  be  friends,  if  she  do 
not  find  me  too  stupid,  Oswald.” 

“Yes?” 

“  Why  did  you  never  tell  me  about  Woodlands  ?” 

“  What  about  Woodlands  ?” 

“  About  your  losing  it  through  that  mean  behaviour 
of  Rolf  Howell’s,  you  know.  Your  uncle  told  me  the 
whole  story.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  it.  Rosy,  but  my  uncle 
is  an  inveterate  gossip.  I  fear  that  unfortunate  faculty 
of  chattering  has  made  him  the  cause  of  no  small  mis¬ 
chief  in  his  day.  Pray  don’t  encourage  him  in  it.” 

“  I  didn’t  encourage  him,  Oswald.  I  only  listened  ; 
how  could  I  help  listening  ?  and  besides,  I  wanted  to 
hear.  Why  did  you  never  tell  me  ?  and  you  were 
saying  so  much  about  Rolf  this  afternoon  !”  * 

“  There  would  have  been  no  good,  that  I  can  see, 
in  telling  you  this.  Rosy.” 


“  Does  one  never  speak  except  to  do  good,  then  ?” 

“  I  think  this  would  have  done  harm.  I  had  told  you 
enough  bad  already  about  poor  Rolf,  and  the  past 
cannot  be  undone.  He  will  stand  or  fall  to  his  own 
Master.  Besides - ” 

“  Yes,  Oswald  ?” 

“  My  feelings  at  first,”  said  Oswald,  conquering,  with 
an  effort,  the  reserve  which  had  occasioned  the  pause  ; 
“  my  feelings  at  first  on  that  subject  were  too  strong. 
I  did  not  take  it,  I  did  not  make  allowance  for  him,  as 
I  ought.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  it  was  months 
before  I  conquered  a  craving  for  revenge.  So,  partly 
to  punish  myself,  and  partly  for  his  sake,  I  resolved 
that  I  would  not  speak  of  it,  or  think  of  it,  henceforth, 
without  some  valid  reason.” 

“  It  was  very  noble  and  very  good  in  you  to  do  that,” 
said  Rose,  and  he  felt  an  involuntary  tightening  of  the 
light  pressure  on  his  arm ;  “  but,  Oswald,  don’t  be 
angry  or  think  me  troublesome  if  I  remind  you  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  your  telling  things  to  me 
and  your  telling  them  to  other  people.  You  know  I 
am  your  wife.” 

“Yes,  thank  God,  you  are  my  wife,  darling.” 

“  And  I  should  like  to  be  a  good  wife,  and  to  share 
your  troubles.  And  there  is  something  on  your  mind 
now,  I  know.  Oswald,  I  wish,  I  do  wish,  you  would 
not  keep  it  from  me !” 

They  had  reached  the  house  by  this  time ;  Oswald 
withheld  his  answer  until  they  had  crossed  the  hall  and 
had  entered  the  drawing-room,  where  tea  was  waiting. 
Then,  having  closed  the  door  behind  him,  he  drew  her 
to  his  side,  and,  resting  his  face  against  her  golden  head, 
said  tenderly — 

“  Rosy,  I  thought  I  had  explained  to  you — I  hoped 
you  understood — that  this  which  is  on  my  mind,  as  you 
call  it,  to-night,  is  something  that  I  must  not,  cannot 
tell  you.  If  I  could,  I  would  directly  ;  but  I  am  bound 
by  a  solemn  promise.  You  would  not  have  me  break 
my  word  ?” 

“  Of  course  not.  Then  I  cannot  comfort  you,”  said 
Rose  sorrowfully. 

“  I  don’t  want  comfort :  I  never  shall  while  I  have 
you,”  said  he,  kindling  into  sudden  warmth.  “  All  I 

want  is - ”  and  then  he  paused,  lifted  his  head,  and 

looked  at  her  so  searchingly,  that  she  blushed. 

“  Don’t,  Oswald  ;  let  me  go  I  must  make  the  tea,’ 
she  said,  and  struggled  out  of  his  arms.  He  made  no 
effort  to  detain  her,  but,  smothering  a  sigh,  took  up 
the  newspaper  and  relapsed  into  silence  and  an  armchair. 
Rose,  when  tea  was  over,  took  up  a  book,  but  she  did 
not  read. 

“  There  is  a  break  in  the  turnip-fields  !”  she  found 
herself  remarking  some  time  later,  as  she  stood  in  her 
dressing-gown  at  her  bedroom  window,  looking  out 
upon  the  stars.  She  had  been  pondering  the  events  at 
the  afternoon  and  evening ;  she  had  thought  much 
about  the  Saviles  generally,  and  much  about  Rolf,  and 
more  about  Gatty  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  most  about 
Oswald.  She  recalled  that  sentence  in  her  character- 
book  which  had  described  him  as  a  regular  alias,  a  mere 
“  country  squire.”  She  recalled  her  dream  concerning 
the  turnip-fields,  and  remembered  that  she  had  once 
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felt  those  turnip-fields  to  be  a  fair  type  of  his  mind. 
This  was  not  so  very  long  ago ;  and  yet  “  there  is  a 
break  in  the  turnip-fields,”  said  Rose.  She  had  thought 
that  she  understood  him,  that  his  whole  character  lay 
bare,  open,  uninteresting,  before  her.  But  now — was 
it  truth,  or  was  it  fancy,  which  foreshadowed  there 
heights  and  depths  that  neither  she  nor  any  one  human 
had  as  yet  scaled  or  fathomed,  that  stretched  beyond 
the  turnip-fields  ? — what,  indeed,  if  the  turnip-fields 
were  altogether  a  delusion  ? 

She  pondered  this  idea  long,  and  finally  resolved  that, 
however  this  might  be,  there  was  certainly  more  in 
Oswald  than  met  the  eye. 

“  But  after  all,  he  is  too  unimpassioned  to  satisfy  me,” 
she  said.  “  Why,  who  would  think,  to  see  the  terms 
we  are  on,  that  he  and  I  had  been  married  little  more 
than  a  fortnight  ?  We  have  settled  down  at  once  into 
the  most  humdrum  brother  and  sister  existence  !  It  is 
all  very  well  for  me  who  have  never  been  really  in  love 
with  him  ;  but  he  professes  to  have  been  so,  as  much  so 
as  his  nature  admits,  with  me,  and  yet  here  he  is,  quite 
contented  to  live  like  this  !” 

So  she  turned  from  the  window.  But  Oswald, 
meanwhile,  alone  with  God,  was  praying  with  a  passion 
of  supplication,  such  as  Rose  had  never  known,  for 
her  love — by  any  means,  her  love ;  ay,  for  anxiety, 
for  woe,  for  death  even,  if  but  this — the  desire  of  his 
heart — might  come  with  it 

CHAPTER  XI. 

GATTY  s,at  alone  in  her  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  A  short  flight  of  stairs,  ascending  from 
the  lobby  upon  which  the  other  bedrooms,  for  the  most 
part,  opened,  led  to  this  little  sanctum  of  hers,  and  led 
to  this  only.  Here  when,  as  often,  her  heart  or  her 
mind  w’as  full,  she  could  retire  and  shut  herself  in,  out 
of  sight  and  sound,  to  think  her  own  thoughts,  and 
pray  her  own  prayers,  and  work  her  own  work,  in 
which  others  could  have  no  part.  For  Gatty  was  one 
of  those  whose  earthly  lives  must  of  necessity  be  ever 
lonely,  so  far  as  human  fellowship  is  concerned.  She 
could  and  she  did  share  in  the  interests  that  absorbed 
her  family.  She  could  and  she  did  rejoice  in  their  joys, 
sorrow  in  their  sorrows  ;  but,  to  them,  her  interests, 
her  joys  and  sorrows,  were  as  a  sealed  book.  Her 
path  lay  higher  than  theirs,  and  led  to  regions  more 
sublime ;  but  sometimes  the  burden  of  its  solitude 
oppressed  her  with  so  weary  a  weight,  that  she  almost 
found  it  in  her  heart  to  wish  that  a  more  commonplace 
path  had  been  appointed  to  her.  Almost,  but  not 
quite.  Never  quite. 

She  sat  alone :  and  this  loneliness  was  an  image  of 
her  life.  The  work  and  play  of  the  house  went  on 
below,  and  she  sat  above.  One  of  her  two  windows 
looked  westward.  She  could  sit  in  it,  and  watch  the 
sun  go  down  behind  Temebury  Hill,  behind  the  clump 
of  fir-trees  on  its  summit,  and  the  woods  that  stretched 
far  away  to  its  southern  side.  And  below  the  woods 
she  could  see  peaceful  meadows  sloping  down  towards 
the  valley  of  the  Teme ;  and  she  could  see  the  river, 
Jtnd  the  alders  on  its  banks,  and  the  ford  with  stepping- 


stones,  by  which  the  country  people  crossed  when  the 
water  was  low.  The  other  window  commanded  the 
shady  road  which  lay  between  the  vicarage  precincts 
and  those  of  the  church.  She  could  see,  for  the  win¬ 
dow  was  high,  over  the  trees  that  bordered  the  church¬ 
yard  wall ;  could  see  the  graves  beyond,  and  the  grey 
stones,  and  the  old  church,  with  its  covering  of  ivy — 
a  covering  sad,  perhaps,  and  sombre,  yet  evergreen 
while  brighter  leaves  faded.  In  this  window  stood 
Gatty ’s  dressing-table  ;  but  her  writing-table  was  placed 
in  the  other  ;  for  the  wider  view,  she  fancied,  had  more 
of  inspiration  in  it.  Her  little  white  bed  was  curtain¬ 
less,  that  when  she  lay  awake  she  might  see  the  stars, 
and  on  either  side  of  it  were  rows  of  bookshelves, 
“  full  and  brimming  o’er.”  These  books  were  a  strange 
medley.  Life  is  made  up  of  many  minds,  and  Gatty 
loved  to  collect  their  fruits.  On  the  mantelpiece  stood 
a  little  clock,  to  which  was  attached  an  alarum,  that 
every  morning  roused  her  before  the  rest  of  the  house 
was  stirring.  Even  in  summer,  Gatty  was  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  Jeremy  Taylor’s  injunction  sometimes  to 
“  be  curious  to  see  the  preparation  which  the  sun  makes 
when  he  is  coming  forth  from  his  chambers  of  the 
east.”  In  winter  she  was  often  up  and  at  her  work 
before  his  rays  had  quite  quitted  New  Zealand. 

It  was  now  afternoon,  truly  a  summer’s  afternoon  ; 
long  shadows  on  the  grass,  in  some  parts — in  others  a 
glare  of  sunshine.  Gatty’s  room  was  vocal  with  the 
buzz  of  insects,  fragrant  with  the  odour  of  jessamine, 
for  jessamine  grew  about  the  windows,  and  the  windows 
were  open.  The  distant  woods  lay  shrouded  in  a  haze, 
half  dreaminess,  half  glory,  like  the  sense  of  repose 
which  enfolds  a  heart  exhausted,  not  by  labour  or 
sorrow,  but  by  the  raptures  of  intense  joy.  So  thought 
Gatty,  watching,  as  she  often  watched,  those  woods 
with  an  ever-fresh  delight ;  and  her  mind  went  back  to 
days  that  had  gone  by,  and  that  could  come,  in  this 
world,  never  again. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  ;  it  opened  gently,  and 
a  low  voice,  somewhat  shy,  somewhat  hesitating,  said — 

“  Gatty,  may  I  come  in  ?” 

“  Rosy  !”  and  Gatty  started  up.  “  Oh,  come  in,  by 
all  means.  How  did  you  find  your  way  ?  You  have 
never  been  in  this  room  before.” 

“  No,  but  Oswald  brought  me  to  the  foot  of  your 
little  staircase.  We  met  Mrs.  Bunbury  and  the  children 
in  the  lane,  and  they  told  us  where  to  find  you  ;  so 
Oswald  has  gone  to  the  cricket-field  to  the  boys,  and 
he  will  call  for  me  presently.” 

“  That  was  very  good  of  Oswald  ;  he  knew  I  should 
like  to  get  you  all  to  myself.  Yes,  do  takeoff  your  hat. 
And  now  you  must  sit  here,  in  my  own  peculiar  arm¬ 
chair,  and  look  at  my  own  peculiar  view.  What  do  you 
think  of  it  ?” 

“  I  think  it  is  lovely.” 

“  Of  course  you  do  ;  who  wouldn’t  ?  Words  are 
stupid  things  ;  don’t  you  find  them  so.  Rosy  ?” 

“  Inefficient,  you  mean  ?” 

“  So  inefficient !  Now  this  view — you  say  that  it  is 
so  lovely  ;  so  every  one  says.  But  some  say  it,  meaning 
so  much  ;  and  others,  meaning  so  little.  A  cook  may 
look  out  at  those  woods,  at  that  hill  with  the  sky  beyond, 
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and  say,  ‘  Lovely !’  A  girl  of  the  kind  that  pines  if  it 
can’t  have  croquet  and  sensation  novels  looks  likewise, 
and  says  likewise,  ‘  It  is  lovely.’  A  genius  w  th  his 
head  full  of  thoughts  that  set  the  world  on  fire,  looks 
too,  and  sees — what  does  he  not  see  ?  But  he  can  only 
say,  ‘  It  is  lovely.’  Yes,  Rosy,  words  are  imperfect ; 
but  never  mind — you  look  as  if  you  thought  me  the 
most  tiresome  prigess  on  earth.  May  I  put  my  arm  round 
you  ?  Yes,  that’s  it ;  how  nicely  you  nestle  in  !” 

Gatty  was  sitting  on  one  arm  of  her  large  chair,  and 
Rose  was  installed  within  it.  The  deep  eyes,  skilled, 
partly  by  nature,  partly  by  experience,  partly  by  the 
wisdom  learned  through  tears,  in  the  art  of  reading 
souls,  could  look  directly  down  upon  that  fait  young 
face,  and  scan  its  every  line. 

“  It  is  pure,  sweet,  beautiful,”  thought  Gatty  -,  “  but 
it  is  the  face  of  a  child.  No  passion,  joyful  or  sorrow¬ 
ful,  has  ruffled  it  yet.  She  is  still  standing  ‘  where  the 
brook  and  river  meet.’  Excepting  as  a  child  might  love, 
she  does  not  love  Oswald ;  she  does  not  satisfy  him,  I 
am  sure,  but  she  might — she  has  it  in  her  !” 

“Why  do  you  struggle  away?  Don’t  you  like  to 
be  petted  ?”  she  asked,  as  Rose,  having  submitted  for 
one  moment  to  the  caress,  raised  her  head,  and,  freeing 
herself  with  a  gentle  but  decided  movement,  sat  straight 
up  in  her  chair. 

“  I  like  to  be  petted,  but  I  don’t  like  to  be  treated  as 
a  baby.” 

“  You  don’t,  don’t  you  ?  I  must  treat  you  as  Mrs. 
Savile,  of  Bridgend  Hall,  then,  and  keep  you  at  a  re¬ 
spectful  distance.” 

“  No,  Gatty,  don’t  get  up  -,  you  don’t  understand,” 
cried  Rose,  blushing.  “  It  is  only — you  said  at  first, 
and — I  know  I  am  stupid,  but  I  should  so  like  it,  and 
you  said  that  I  should  be  your  friend.” 

“  And  am  I  never  to  kiss  you,  or  put  my  arm  round 
you,  because  you  are  my  friend  ?” 

“  No,  but  you  kissed  me  as  Oswald  does — as  one 
kisses  a  little  child  or  a  kitten.  Now,  one  cannot  make 
a  friend  of  a  little  child  or - ” 

“  Or  of  a  kitten.  I  quite  agree  with  you  there.  But 
it  was  only  the  bodily  part  of  you  that  I  kissed  so.” 

“  And  it  won’t  prevent  your  trying  to  make  a  friend 
of  the  mental  part  ?”  said  Rose  earnestly.  Gatty 
laughed,  and  kissed  her  again  ;  and  this  time  there  was 
no  resistance. 

“  I  know  I  am  far  beneath  you  in  talents,  and  in 
knowledge,  and  in  every  way  ;  but  if,  instead  of  setting 
that  down  as  an  unalterable  fact,  and  me  as  an  irre¬ 
trievable  Dora  Copperfield,  you  would  help  me  to  rise, 
to  get  nearer  to  you,  I  should  be  so  thankful !  Oswald 
does  not  even  care  to  make  a  companion  of  me.” 

“  Doesn’t  he  ?  Why  did  he  marry  you  ?” 

“  Oh,  he  loves  me,  of  course.  I  am  pretty,  and  men 
do  fall  in  love  with  pretty  girls.  They  don’t  stop  to 
think  whether  the  prettiness  covers  a  soul.” 

“  Some  don’t ;  but  Oswald  is  not  a  man  of  that  kind. 
He  would  never  have  taken  you  to  be  his  nearest  and 
dearest,  if  he  had  not  believed  that  you  had  something 
far  better  than  mere  prettiness.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  you  are  right ;  but  he  never  talks  to 
me  as  to  an  equal.” 


“  You  don’t  understand  Oswald  yet.  Rosy.  In  the 
first  place,  he  is  exceedingly  reserved  ;  and  in  the  second 
he  has  never  been  used  to  a  confidant ;  he  has  lived  so 
much  alone !” 

“  Well,  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well,  on  the  whole,” 
said  Rose,  inconsistently ;  “I  should  find  it  terribly 
difficult  to  get  up  an  interest  in  the  things  that  interest 
him.” 

“  What  are  those  things  ?” 

“  Why,  Gatty,  you  know  them  as  well  as  I.” 

“  Perhaps  better,”  said  Gatty  under  her  breath  ;  “  but 
I  want  to  hear  your  idea  of  them.” 

“  Well,  his  crops  interest  him,”  said  Rose,  recurring 
to  the  hackneyed  expression  of  old. 

“Yes  ?” 

“  And  his  farms,  and  his  animals,  and  his — his — you 
know — all  that ;  I  can’t  define  it.” 

“  I  don’t  think  you  can,”  said  Gatty,  smiling. 

Rose  darted  at  her  a  curious  glance,  half  wistful, 
half  defiant,  then  for  some  two  or  three  minutes  relapsed 
into  silence. 

“  Gatty,”  said  she  suddenly — “  Gatty,  what  sort  ol 
a  person  is  Mrs.  Whittaker  ?” 

“  ‘  The  widdy  ?’  Oh,  a  very  nice  person  I  am  not 
sure,  though,  whether  she  would  interest  you.  She  is 
very  sensible,  and  very  well-informed,  and  very  grave 
— too  grave  you  would  think  her.” 

“  How  old  ?” 

“  She  was  six-and-twenty  when  she  left  Fircotes. 
She  must  be  seven-and-twenty  now.” 

“  Oh,  so  old  as  that !”  said  Rose ;  and  in  her  tone 
was  a  ring  of  relief  which  did  not  escape  Gatty. 

“  Not  so  very  aged,  after  all.  Rosy  ;  but  I  suppose  it 
seems  so  to  you.” 

“  No,  it  doesn’t  at  all  in  itself ;  only — is  she  pretty  ?” 

“  She  is  handsome ;  it  is  a  very  fine  face.” 

“  I  hate  fine  faces,”  said  Rose,  in  a  spoiled-child 
manner  ;  and  then  again  there  was  silence. 

“  Gatty,  how  wonderfully  tidy  your  room  is  !”  was 
the  next  remark — the  blue  eyes  having,  in  the  interim, 
taken  a  survey  of  the  said  room,  and  of  all  things  therein. 

“  Why  wonderfully  ?”  asked  Gatty. 

“  You  are  an  authoress,  you  know ;  I  thought 
authoresses  were  always  untidy.  Then  your  hair  is  so 
neat,  and  so  nicely  done,  really  as  if  you  took  pains 
with  it.  And  your  collar  and  cuffs,  and  all  your  dress, 
they  are  quite  like  other  people’s.  Now  I  fancied  that 
women  whose  heads  were  so  full  as  yours  is  of  grand, 
high  thoughts  had  no  time  to  spare  for  attention  to 
trifles  such  as  those.” 

“  And  you  would  respect  me — my  talents,  I  mean — 
all  the  more,  if  I  walked  about  with  a  rent  in  my 
placket-hole,  an  odd  cuff,  and  fingers  like  Caddy 
Jellaby’s  ?” 

“  I  would  not  respect  you  more  or  less,  but  I  should 
be  less  surprised.” 

“  Exactly  ;  it  would  be  more  according  to  the  clever 
girl  in  the  story-books.” 

“And  in  real  life  too,  sometimes.” 

“  Yes,  I  fear  you  are  right ;  and  I  believe  that  fact  is 
the  main  foundation  of  the  prejudice  which  men,  as  a 
whole,  feel  .against  clever  women.” 
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“  Stupid,  commonplace  men,  perhaps,”  said  Rose  in¬ 
dignantly  ;  “  men  who  think  of  nothing  but  ‘  How  may 
we  eat,  and  how  may  we  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall 
we  be  clothed  ?’  But  the  greater  ones,  who  understand 
what  genius  is,  and  how,  by  its  very  nature,  it  must  soar 
above  the  littlenesses  of  everyday  life,  forget,  despise 
them  ;  those  men  know  better.” 

“  I  think  you  are  confounding  genius  with  the  errors 
incidental  to  genius.  Contempt  for  little  things  is  by  no 
means  an  essential  part  of  it.” 

“  Then  why  is  such  contempt  so  common  among 
talented  people  ?” 

“  Because  of  the  onesidedness  of  human  nature,” 
inswered  Gatty. 

“  I  don’t  quite  see  what  you  mean.” 

“  I’ll  try  to  explain.  This  is  the  way  I  take  it.  We 
may  think  of  little  things  too  much,  and  we  may  think 
of  them  too  little  ;  and  the  more  ordinary  run  of  minds 
is  more  Ibble  to  the  first,  and  the  more  gifted  to  the 
second,  of  these  mistakes.  But  neither  is  favourable  to 
the  full  development  of  a  well-rounded,  well-regulated 
mind.  There  is  another,  a  more  forcible  plea.  Do  you 
remember  that  verse  in  Keble’s  lines  for  Ascension  Day  ^ 

>  “  ‘  He  listens  to  the  silent  tear 

For  all  the  anthems  of  the  boundh  ss  sky ; 

And  shall  onr  dreams  of  mnsic  har  our  ear 
To  His  soul-piercing  voice  for  ever  nigh  ?’  ” 

“  But  those  little  things — are  they  His  voice  ?”  said 
Rose  hesitatingly. 

“  I  think  His  voice  speaks  in  them  often  :  always 
when  they  come  within  the  category  of  our  duty.” 

“  I  never  thought  of  that  before,”  said  Rose ;  and 
then  she  paused.  How  seldom  she  did  think,  in  any 
sense,  of  that  word,  that  cold  word.  Duty  ! 

“  And  if  we  only  consider  what  genius  does,  or 
what  is  beautiful,  or  great,  or  glorious,”  cried  Gatty, 
warming  as  she  spoke,  “  we  shall  be  sure  to  go  wrong. 
Because  human  genius,  and  human  beauty,  and  human 
greatness,  and  human  glory,  have  each  some  frailty 
mixed  with  them ;  and  sometimes  they  soar  too  high, 
and  sometimes  they  stoop  too  low.  But  if  we  think 
first  of  what  is  right,  what  we  ought  to  do,  what  is  our 
own  work,  small  or  great,  we  shall  have  a  guiding  star 
to  lead  us  through  perplexing  places  ;  and  to  follow 
that  star.  Rosy,  is  the  surest,  the  only  means  to  get  the 
divine  of  earth  without  the  earthly  stain.  I  did  not 
always  look  at  things  in  this  way,  though.  I  was  as 
untidy  a  girl  as  you  could  wish  to  see,  until - ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Rose,  for  Gatty  had  stopped  short. 

“  Until  there  came  upon  me  a  desire  to  make  myself, 
to  be,  as  attractive  in  every  way  as  possible.  And  then 
a  sore  struggle  arose  in  my  mind.  I  feared  that  my 
mind  was  deteriorating,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  indulge 
such  feelings  for  a  moment.  But  although  I  reasoned 
and  fought  I  could  not  subdue  them,  and  at  last,  in  the 
long  vacation,  I  consulted  Oswald.” 

“  Oswald  !” 

“  My  dear  Rosy,  what  unmitigated  astonishment ! 
Yes,  Oswald.  He  is  like  an  elder  brother  to  me,  you 
know.  Well,  we  had  a  long  talk  ;  and  how  he  helped 
me  !  Afterwards,  when  it  was  over,  life  seemed  quite 
a  new  thing  to  me.” 


“  Much  more  prosaic,  more  full  of  hard,  dry  duties, 
didn’t  it  ?” 

“  On  the  contrary,  Rosy,  what  seemed  prosaic  before 
seemed  now  downright  beautiful ;  what  had  been,  as 
you  say,  hard,  dry  duty,  shone  as  if  transfigured.” 

“  Why,  what  did  he  say  ?” 

“  I  could  not  tell  you  half,  nor  a  quarter,  to-day : 
we  have  not  time.  But  as  respects  those  special  points 
— neatness,  and  so  forth — he  gave  me  one  most  simple 
reason  for  cultivating  them.” 

“  What  was  that  ?” 

“  The  old-fashioned  Fifth  Commandment.” 

“  Is  your  father  so  particular  about  such  things  ?” 

“  Not  in  practice,”  said  Gatty,  laughing,  “  but  in 
theory,  yes.  My  untidiness  irritated  him  ;  then  he  had 
always  before  his  eyes  a  bugbear  possibility  of  my 
turning  out  an  eccentric  bluestocking  of  the  established 
type.  That  reminds  me,  Oswald  gave  me  a  second 
motive,  a  most  inspiring  motive,  I  thought  it — to  prove 
that  a  woman  may  have  talents  and  use  them,  yet 
come  short  in  no  womanly  graces.” 

“  Gatty,  how  calmly  you  talk  of  your  talents  !” 

“  How  conceitedly,  you  mean.” 

“  No,  I  mean  what  I  said — calmly,  as  a  fact,  not 
exalting  and  not  disparaging  them.” 

“  That  is  Oswakl’s  doing  again.  Rosy.  I  can’t  help 
knowing  that  I  am  clever.  I  know  it,  as  you  know  that 
you  are  beautiful ;  it  would  be  affectation  to  deny  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  But  there  is  nothing  in  that 
knowledge  to  make  me  proud,  because  I  did  not  create 
my  own  talents.  Such  as  they  are,  neither  of  the 
lowest  nor  the  highest  order,  God  gave  them  to  be 
used — this  also  Oswald  showed  me — for  His  glory.” 

She  paused,  looking  out  towards  the  woods,  her 
dark  eyes  filled  with  some  earnest  inner  light.  Rose, 
half  in  wonder,  half  in  awe,  gazed  up  into  her  face. 
To  her  it  seemed  an  inspired  face ;  genius  in  it,  and, 
more  than  genius,  the  consciousness,  the  holy  conscious¬ 
ness,  of  a  Divine  commission. 

And  this  consciousness  had  been  awakened,  or  at 
least  fanned  to  a  flame,  by  Oswald  ! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

“  ■’’I^ES,”  said  Rose,  as  she  sat  alone  in  the  drawing- 

X  room  of  Bridgend  Hall — “  yes,  Oswald  is  cer¬ 
tainly  deeper,  more  interesting,  than  I  thought.  Still, 
when  all  is  said,  if  I  turn  from  Max  Piccolomini,  or 
Arthur,  or — or — any  of  those  great  heroes  to  him, 
what  a  downfall !  However  good  he  may  be,  he  is 
certainly  not  of  the  stuff  from  which  heroes  are  made. 
And  oh!”  sighed -out  the  foolish  child,  with  a  tear 
which  made  a  great  round  blot  on  the  book,  the  Idylls 
lying  open  on  her  lap,  “  and  oh  I  I  want  a  hero.” 

Then  her  head  went  down  upon  her  two  hands,  and 
she  wandered  back  into  one  of  the  old  sweet  dreams  of 
her  maiden  days.  It  was  hard  to  be  recalled  from  that 
fairyland  by  Oswald’s  voice  reminding  her  of  the 
dressing-bell,  hard  afterwards  to  sit  opposite  him  while 
he  ate  roast  beef  and  drank  beer,  with  an  appetite  which 
Max  could  never  have  known,  and  which  it  would 
have  pained  her  to  connect  with  Arthur. 
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“  I  suppose  you  and  Gatty  devoured  unlimited  bread- 
and-butter  at  five  o’clock  ?”  said  Oswald. 

“  No,  I  had  only  a  little  bit  of  cake.” 

“  Then  why  are  you  not  hungry  now  ?”  he  asked 
with  something  of  anxiety,  as  he  took  note  of  the  dis¬ 
content  enthroned  upon  the  beautiful  young  brow. 

“  1  am  too  hot  to  be  hungry,”  answered  Rose 
shortly  ;  and  he  said  no  more.  But  she  observed,  and 
the  observation  irritated  her,  that  he  in  his  turn  sighed 
as  heavily  as  she  had  sighed  an  hour  before. 

Two  or  three  days  after  this,  a  paragraph,  respecting 
a  little  book  recently  published  by  Gatty,  appeared  in 
the  Athenaum^  pointing  her  out  as  a  young  author  of 
great  promise  and  decided  originality.  This,  from  such 
a  quarter,  was  high  praise,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
created  a  vast  sensation  at  the  vicarage.  Rose  went 
down  to  sympathise  and  congratulate,  and  paid  another 
long  visit  to  Gatty ’s  room.  The  visit  had  come  to  an 
end  and  she  had  risen  to  depart,  when,  in  looking  round 
for  her  hat,  her  attention  was  attracted  by  an  oblong 
morocco  case  which  lay  on  Gatty’s  writing-table. 

“  Gatty,  may  I  open  this  ?”  said  she. 

Gatty’s  back  was  turned  at  this  instant — she  was 
searching  in  her  shelves  for  a  book. 

“  Open  anything  you  like,”  she  said  mechanically. 
“  Where  can  this  stupid  Antiquary  be  ?” 

Rose  unfastened  the  gilt  clasps  of  the  morocco  case, 
did  open  it,  and  saw  a  coloured  photograph :  the 
portrait  of  a  young  man.  A  head  merely,  but  such  a 
head  !  such  a  face  !  Rose  gazed  in  speechless  rapture. 

Dark  hair,  tossed  carelessly  back  from  the  forehead, 
just  the  hair,  just  the  forehead  of  her  fancy  ;  dark  eyes, 
the  eyes  of  her  ideal,  full  of  fire,  passionate  yet  sweet ; 
a  straight  nose  ;  a  sensitive  mouth,  one  of  those  mouths 
that  smile  in  a  moment,  despond  in  a  moment,  grow 
stern  or  tender  in  a  moment.  It  was  a  face  of  poetic 
beauty,  one  that  might  have  served  as  a  model  to  some 
ancient  artist  when  he  set  himself  to  execute,  on  canvas 
or  in  marble,  the  semblance  of  a  god. 

“  Gatty  !  this  is  divine,”  was  the  breathless  exclama¬ 
tion  which,  as  Gatty  turned  from  the  bookshelves, 
greeted  her  ears.  “  Who  is  it  ?  oh,  who  is  it  ?” 

Gatty  by  this  time  was  standing  behind  her  young 
cousin,  looking  over  her  shoulder,  but  she  did  not 
answer.  Rose  ran  eagerly  on. 

“Gatty,  one  day  you  said — do  you  remember? — 
that  you  believed  in  heroes  of  the  present  day,  like  those 
grand  heroes  of  old.  I  hardly  agreed  with  you  then, 
but  I  do  agree  with  you  now.  Here  is  one !”  and  she 
held  up  the  picture. 

“  I  thought  so  once,”  said  a  voice.  Was  it  Gatty’s 
voice  ?  or  did  it  come  from  some  far-away  world  ? 
Rose  turned,  and  saw  her  standing  with  clasped  hands 
and  fixed  eyes  gazing  at  the  picture ;  just  as  she  had 
gazed  at  the  tablet,  with  no  word  of  praise,  in  the 
village  church.  Then  Rose  knew  that  this  face  v/as 
the  face  of  Rolf  Howell. 

“  Dear  Gatty,  forgive  me  -,  I  am  so  sorry !”  she 
faltered,  laying  the  picture  down. 

“  Never  mind.  It  is  quite  true.  I  did — I  did  think 
that  of  him  once.” 

She  stood  as  if  in  a  trance.  Rose  lingered  a  moment  -, 


then,  feeling  that  she  would  recover  herself  best  alone, 
stole  gently  from  the  room. 

All  the  way  home  that  face,  that  ideal  face,  hovered 
before  her.  She  forgot  what  Rolf  had  been,  forgot 
into  what  depths  of  pollution  he  had  sunk.  She  only 
remembered  his  face,  and  his  love  for  Gatty.  Yes  ! 
whatsoever  sorrow  Gatty  might  through  that  love  have 
known,  might  still  know,  might  remain  for  her,  Gatty 
was  yet  happy — in  Rose’s  estimation  the  happiest  girl 
on  earth.  Had  not  those  beautiful  eyes  looked  upon 
her  as  their  best,  their  dearest  ?  Had  not  those  lips 
sworn  fealty  to  her  ?  Yes,  Gatty  was  happy,  most 
happy.  And  she,  Rose,  with  this  craving  in  her  heart 
which  never  would,  never  could,  be  satisfied,  was  not 
she  most  miserable  ? 

She  believed  herself  so  at  any  rate,  and  sought  her 
solace  in  building  imaginary  castles  and  in  works  of 
fiction.  Book  after  book  was  borrowed  from  the  vicar¬ 
age,  and  story  after  story  devoured.  The  days  rolled 
on — the  long  July  days,  the  golden  days  of  August. 

She  became  quite  at  home  at  Bridgend,  made  herself 
known  among  the  cottages,  received  and  returned, 
much  to  her  own  consternation,  a  variety  of  morning 
calls,  and,  in  short,  settled  fairly  down  into  the  niche 
of  her  new  position.  But  this  was  mere  outside  life ; 
beneath  it  rolled  a  current  of  longings,  regrets,  imagi¬ 
nations,  which  rendered  her  alternately  happy  and  sad, 
and  restless  always. 

And  whatever  she  read,  whatever  she  fancied,  the 
hero  was  identified  with  Rolf.  She  read  Framley  Par¬ 
sonage,  and  Lord  Lufton  had  Rolfs  face.  She  read 
Son  and  Heir,  and  Everard  had  Rolf s  expression.  She 
read  One  Story  by  Tiro  Authors,  and  Gerard  had  Rolfs 
eyes.  For  some  weeks  Oswald,  ever  watching  her, 
had  seen  that  she  was  living  an  unhealthy  life.  One 
morning,  towards  the  end  of  August,  as  she  sat  alone 
in  the  drawing-room,  the  door  suddenly  opened ;  he 
appeared,  and  said — 

“  Rosy,  can  you  come  to  my  study  ?’’ 

“  What  for  ?”  said  Rose,  without  raising  her  eyes 
from  her  book. 

“  I  want  you,”  returned  Oswald,  in  a  tone  which  i 

admitted  of  no  refusal.  She  rose  reluctantly  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  reading  all  the  way. 

“  Now  will  you  sit  down  here  and  attend  to  me  for 
a  minute  ?  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,”  said  he, 
drawing  her,  his  arm  round  her  waist,  to  the  sofa.  “  By- 
the-bye,  what  book  is  this  ?  He  took  it  out  of  her  hand. 

“  Dombey  and  Son.  Rosy,  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  read  : 

novels  in  the  morning.”  | 

“  I  know.”  I 

“  Then  why  do  it,  you  silly  child  ?”  said  Oswald, 
kissing  her; 

“  I  do  it  because  I  like  it.”  i 

“  Ah  !  but  you  shouldn’t.  I  want  my  Rosy  to  grow  1 

up  into  something  better,  less  shallow-headed,  than  a  1 

mere  novel-reader.”  | 

“  Why,  one  day  you  said  that  good  novels  were  very  i 

useful.” 

“  So  they  are  ;  but  to  devote  to  them  ‘  the  first  hours 
and  the  best,’  to  make  them  business  instead  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  is  not  useful.” 
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“You  must  give  me  something  else  to  do  instead, 
then,”  returned  Rose,  petulantly. 

“  I  am  glad  you  have  said  that,  because  that  was 
exactly  what  I  wished  to  propose.  Let  me  see — when 
did  your  aunt  mean  you  to  come  out,  if  you  had  not 
married  ?” 

“  Next  summer,  I  believe.” 

“  And,  meanwhile,  you  would  have  been  in  the 
schoolroom  going  on  with  your  lessons  ?” 

“  Yes,  of  course  I  should — with  Miss  Brinton.” 

“  Rosy,  suppose  I  were  to  try  and  take  Miss  Brinton’s 
place  ?  Should  you  very  much  dislike  it  ?” 

“  I  should  very  much  dislike  to  go  back  to  lessons — 
geography,  and  abstracts,  and  those  hateful  decimals — 
if  that’s  what  you  mean.  I  suppose  it  is.  I  know  what 
a  baby  you  think  me  !” 

“  If  I  thought  you  a  baby  I  should  not  be  so  anxious 
about  you.  Rosy.” 

Wonderingly  she  looked  up  into  those  steadfast  eyes 
of  his,  and  saw  that  they  had  in  them  a  gravity,  a  depth 
of  care,  which,  at  Coleford,  they  had  never. 

“  Don’t  be  anxious  !  I  don’t  like  you  to  be  anxious,” 
she  said,  with  a  strange  new  pang  at  her  heart.  But 
he  made  no  direct  answer. 

“  Do  you  know,  a  little  while  before  Mrs.  Woodhouse 
died  she  told  me  that  you  had  in  you  the  germs  both  of 
a  useful,  practical  woman,  and  a  sentimental  dreamer. 
Which  of  the  two  would  you  rather  be  ?” 

“  A  sentimental  dreamer,”  replied  Rose,  pettishly. 

“  Now,  Rosy,  do  be  sensible  !”  said  Oswald,  biting 
his  lip  to  repress  a  smile. 

“  Seriously,  Oswald,  I  so  very  much  dislike  useful, 
practical  women.” 

“  The  question  is,  not  what  you  dislike,  or  what  you 
like,  but  what  is  right,  and  what  wrong.  You  want 
to  do  right,  I  am  sure.” 

“  Are  you  ?” 

“  Darling,  do  be  serious.  You  would  like,  would 
you  not — now  think.  Rosy — to  live  a  good  life,  serving 
God,  and  making  others  happy?  You  would  like  to 
leave  a  wake  of  light  behind  you  when  you  die  ?  and 
you  would  like  to  shine  at  last,  ‘  as  the  stars,  for  ever 
and  ever  ?’  I  am  sure  you  would.  Who  would  not  ? 
And  it  is  possible.  Rosy.” 

She  was  silent ;  but  he  saw  a  sudden  brightness  break 
out  in  her  beautiful  eyes. 

“  It  is  possible.  But  it  will  require  an  earnest  purpose, 
a  strong  will,  much  of  thought,  and  much  of  courage. 
It  will  never  be  attained  if  you  spend  these  precious 
days,  when  your  mind  is  forming,  in  reading  novels,  and 
in  dreaming  dreams  that  must  come  to  nothing.  Shall 
I  say  to  you  two  verses  which  inspired  me  once,  which, 
I  think,  if  you  take  them  in,  will  inspire  you  ?” 

“  Yes — say  them.” 

“  The  first  is  Charles  Kingsley’s  : — 

“  ‘  Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever; 

Do  noble  deeds,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long; 

And  so  make  Life,  Death,  and  that  vast  for  ever. 

One  grand,  sweet  song.’  ” 

“  That  is  beautiful  !  beautiful,  Oswald  !”  cried  Rose, 
her  spirit  of  enthusiasm  awakened.  “  And  the  other 
verse — what  is  that  ?” 


Something  of  solemnity,  of  almost  painful  earnest¬ 
ness,  infused  itself  into  Oswald’s  manner.  His  tone 
deepened  ;  his  eyes  looked  out,  far,  far  away,  as  into 
another  age. 

“  ‘  Oh  that  each  at  the  day  of  His  coming  may  say, 

‘  I  have  fought  my  way  through  ; 

I  have  finished  the  work  Thou  didst  give  me  to  do 
Oh  that  each  from  his  Lord  may  receive  the  glad  word, 

‘  Well  and  faithfully  done ! 

Enter  into  My  joy,  and  sit  down  on  my  Tlironc !’  ” 

“  Thank  you,  Oswald,”  said  Rose,  softly,  when  he 
had  finished ;  and,  for  the  second  time  in  her  life,  she 
stooped  and  kissed  his  hand.  But  he  did  not  observe 
it,  for  his  eyes  were  still  looking  out  far  away. 

“  Is  not  that  worth  trying  for,  Rosy  ?  Worth  a  little 
care  and  a  little  pains  ?” 

“  I  have  never  thought  of  these  things  as  I  should,” 
she  answered,  hiding  her  face  in  his  shoulder. 

“  Then  suppose  you  begin  at  once,”  said  he,  cheer¬ 
fully.  “  And — to  take  one  thing  at  a  time — Rosy,  when 
girls  are  growing  fast,  they  are  often  obliged  to  undergo 
a  course  of  tonics,  aren’t  they  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Rose,  staring. 

“  Well,  just  now  your  mind  is  developing,  alias 
growing,  with  tolerable  quickness,  and  I  think  a  mental 
tonic  would  do  you  all  the  good  in  the  world.  What 
should  you  say  to  a  little  Euclid  ?” 

“Is  it  not  terribly  difRcult  ?” 

“It  is  difficult ;  but  there  would  be  all  the  more 
glory  in  mastering  it,  you  know  ;  and  you  would  soon 
grow  interested  in  the  problems.  Then  there  are  certain 
books  which  I  should  like  to  read  with  you.  Aber¬ 
crombie  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  tLnd  the  Moral  Feelings, 
Butler’s  Analogy,  and  so  forth.  In  short.  Rosy,  may  I 
institute  myself  your  schoolmaster  for  two  hours  every 
morning  ?” 

“Yes,  if  you  wish  it.” 

“  Don’t  speak  in  such  a  resigned  tone,  my  child.  I 
will  do  my  best  to  make  them  endurable.  And  in  the 
afternoon - ” 

“  Yes  ?  Go  on.” 

“  May  I  dispose  of  one  hour  for  you  every  afternoon  ? 
Not  in  study  ;  we’ll  have  none  of  that  after  luncheon  ; 
but  among  the  cottages,  or  in  botanising,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  May  I  ?” 

“  Oswald,  why  do  you  ask  me  ?  Why  don’t  you 
command  me  ?” 

“  I  did  not  marry  you  to  make  you  a  slave.  Rosy. 
One  would  almost  think  so,  though,  to  hear  you  talk 
sometimes.” 

He  rose  hastily  and  went  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room  to  fetch  Euclid,  for  with  Oswald  to  purpose  was 
to  do.  So  Rose  was  set  to  work  at  once ;  but  her 
thoughts  wandered. 

“  Oswald,”  said  she  presently,  apropos  to  nothing, 
“  do  you  remember  that  black-sheep  son  of  Dr.  Mor¬ 
ton’s  who  came  to  Coleford,  and  was  sent  to  Coventry 
by  every  one  ?” 

“  Ned  Morton  ?  Yes,  I  remember  him.  He  is  out¬ 
lawed  now.  But  what  has  he  to  do  with  these  postu¬ 
lates  ?” 

“  Nothing  :  I  was  only  thinking.  Oswald,  which 
was  the  worst,  he  or  Rolf  Howell  ?” 
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“  He,  in  some  ways.  He  had  been  bad  the  longest.” 

“  But  if  Rolf  had  lived,  had  gone  on  as  long  as  he, 
which  would  be  the  worst  then  ?  I  mean,  which  would 
have  done  the  worst  things  ?” 

I  hardly  know,  Rosy.  Worse  things  than  either 
has  done  could  hardly  be  imagined.  I  fear  there  would 
be  little  to  choose  between  them  as  to  that.  But  now, 
Rosy,  my  darling,  do  attend !”  he  added ;  and  Rose 
was  recalled  to  her  lesson. 

But  when  the  lesson  was  over  her  thoughts  returned 
to  Rolf.  So  Rolf  had  been  as  bad  as  Ned  Morton ! 
as  that  coarse,  evil  man,  whose  appearance  she  had 
regarded  as  the  personification  of  all  that  was  hateful, 
some  of  the  least  abominable  of  whose  abominable  deeds 
had  once  reached  her  ear,  and  had  awakened  in  her 
mind  a  deep  loathing,  a  horror  unutterable.  Then, 
however  perfect  Rolt’s  face  might  be,  Rolf  himself — 
the  true  man — was  degraded  and  corrupt ! 

And  what  right  had  this  prodigal  to  be  exalted  in 
her  heart,  in  her  fancy  even,  above  Oswald  ?  Oswald, 


whose  life  was  so  upright,  so  pure — whose  aims  were 
so  noble  “  But  she  had  not,”  she  exclaimed,  half- 
aloud,  a  flush  of  indignation,  of  self-reproach,  rising 
even  to  her  brow — “  she  had  not  so  exalted  him,  only 
his  face.  What  then  ?  Had  she  been  worshipping  a 
mere  face — a  structure  of  flesh  and  blood  ?  Certainly, 
beneath  it,  she  had  pictured  her  ideal  hero.  But  had 
he  been  beneath  it  ?  Oh  no  !” 

It  was  plain,  then,  that  physical  beauty  was  no  cri¬ 
terion  of  this  ideal.  Rolf  was  beautiful,  and  bad.  He 
must,  if  outwardly  recognisable,  be  recognised  by  some¬ 
thing  which  a  bad  man  could  not  possess.  Rose 
paused,  and  before  her  mental  vision  came  Oswald’s 
steadfast  eyes.  There  was  no  beauty  in  them ;  but 
they  were  so  full,  “  through  and  through,”  of  goodness. 
Then  she  remembered  all  he  had  said  to  her  that  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  she  felt  his  words  burn  within  her,  prompting 
her  to  high  deeds,  high  aims,  like  his  own.  What  if 
Oswald  himself — since  appearances  were  so  deceitful — 
what  if  Oswald  himself  were - ? 


NEW  YEAR’S  EVE. 

CLARE  MARKET. 


Is  that  the  bells  wot’s  a-ringin’  out  ? — 

Come  closer,  Pollie,  to  me — 

Its  New  Year’s  Eve?  I  never  thought 
Another  New  Year  to  see. 

For  I’m  worn  an’  wan,  and  sick  o’  my  life, 

O  God  that  this  should  be  ! 

Hark  to  ’em,  Pollie,  how  glad  they  sounds, 

How  clearly  they  jingle  an’  ring  -, 

Listen,  poor  gal,  and  tell  me  now 
If  ’tis  comfort  and  joy  they  bring  ; 

Are  they  ringin’  a  good  year  in  for  you. 

My  poor  little  lonely  thing  ? 

What  have  the  New  Year  brought  to  us 
Since  you  can  remember  fust  ? 

Has  ever  one  corned  as  you  can  mind 
When  we  ’adn’t  to  fight  for  a  crust  ? 

O  Pollie,  it’s  wrong  o’  me,  p’rhaps,  to  complain. 
But  ’tis  ’ard  to  have  faith  or  trust. 

Our  life,  what  is  it  ?  What  has  it  bin 
Since  yer  father  sicken’d  and  died  ? 

Why,  not  of  a  sort  to  make  me  sad 
I’m  a-goin’  to  be  at  ’is  side  ; 

I  shouldn’t  mind  dyin’  a  bit,  my  gal. 

If  some  one  for  you  would  purvide. 

But  I  can’t  bear  to  think  you’ll  have  to  toil 
As  I  have  a-toiled  for  so  long  ; 

I  can  trust  you.  Poll ;  it  isn’t  that, 

Yer  too  good  to  hever  go  wrong. 

But  its  ’ard  to  think  you  must  slave  an’  starve — 
Hark  again  to  that  merry  ding-dong  ! 


Yes,  slave  and  starve,  for  it  seems  to  me 
The  ’arder  a  creetur  works 

The  less  they  gets.  It’s  the  lazy  thrives. 

An’  them  as  their  labour  burks  ; 

There’s  alius  plenty  to  eat  an’  drink 
For  them  as  ’ulks  an’  shirks. 

But  we  that  works  till  our  ’ands  is  rawr. 

An’  our  feet  is  blistered  and  sore. 

They  turns  their  back  on  us,  they  does. 

An’  hapses-to  the  door. 

O  Pollie,  don’t  cry,  my  gal,  don’t  cry  ! 

I  won’t  talk  like  this  no  more. 

’Tis  those  bells  of  St.  Clemence  Danes,  tho  ,  child. 
That  makes  me  talk  bitter  to  you. 

For  I  knows  where  their  sound  comes  a-floatin  in. 
The  biting  wind  comes  in  too, 

An’  the  rain,  an’  the  snow,  an’  the  nippin’  cold. 
Oh,  darlin’,  what  will  you  do  ? 

For  the  world  itself — the  Christian  world — 

Is  colder  nor  ice  or  snow  ; 

I’ve  a- felt  it,  child,  but  God  spare  you 
From  a-feelin’  it  when  I  go. 

You’ll  be  all  alone  in  the  battle  then  ; 

Keep  yer  face  down  closer,  dear — so. 

Kiss  me,  darlin’,  agen  !  an’  agen  !  my  gal. 

Keep  a-kissin’,  but  don’t  yer  cry. 

The  light’s  going  out,  an’  its  colder  now. 

An’  the  bells  die  away  like  a  sigh. 

Its  strikin’  some  hink  !  the  year  is  goin’. 

I’m  goin’  with  it !  good-bye ! 


! 


A.  A.  D. 


lo 
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OUR  LITTLE  WOMAN. 

BY  E.  S.  PHELPS. 

IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. — I. 


IT  is  always  a  great  disappointment  to  me  to  become 
very  much  interested  in  a  story,  and  when  it  is 
finished,  and  the  book  or  magazine  put  away,  to  tit  down 
and  remember  that  it  wasn’t  a  word  of  it  true.  I  cannot 
say  if  other  people  mind  it  as  much  as  I  do.  But  I 
always  feel  as  if  I  had  had  my  trouble — of  reading  it, 
I  mean — for  nothing ;  and  feel  a  kind  of  temper  about  it, 
and  am  glad  that  I  wasn’t  invited  to  the  heroine’s  wed¬ 
ding. 

For  this  reason  partly,  I  suppose,  I  have  always 
wanted  to  tell  somebody  the  story  of  my  cousin  Lois 
McQuentin.  It  is  a  plain  kind  of  every-day  story  in 
some  respects,  like  washing-day  or  baking-dav,  and  no- 
btxly  was  murdered,  or  shipwrecked,  or  married,  from 
beginning  to  end  of  it ;  and  yet,  I  suppose  because  I 
knew  it  as  it  went  along,  and  made  a  part  of  it  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  way  myself,  it  interested  me  more  than  any  novel 
that  I  ever  took  from  Loring’s  in  my  life. 

Now  it  didn’t  interest  me  in  the  least,  to  begin  with  ; 
and  that  fs  the  best  of  it,  to  my  mind.  It  is  so  pleasant 
to  stumble  on  an  interest  in  the  last  place  you  would 
look  into  for  one  !  ^Especially,  I  think,  in  the  spring, 
when  the  concert  season  is  over,  and  Cambridge  is  as 
dull  as  a  Scotch  winter,  and  house-cleaning  about,  and 
the  walking  sloppy,  and  when  one  isn’t  sure  w'hether  it 
is  worth  while  to  have  been  born  at  all.  I’ve  never  been 
sure  about  that  in  the  spring,  since  we  came  to  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

It  all  began  with  a  letter  from  Aunt  McQuentin. 
Aunt  McQuentin  was  Lois’s  mother.  She  married  a 
Scotchman,  who  was  lost  at  sea  on  a  trip  home  to  the  old 
country  for  his  health,  years  and  years  ago.  I  never  saw 
him.  We  called  her  aunt,  because  mother  insisted  upon 
it ;  but  she  wasn’t  mother’s  own  sister  at  all,  but  only 
fether’s  half-sister  ;  and  father  has  been  dead  so  long  that 
that  didn’t  seem  to  count  for  anything  at  all.  And  then 
we  hadn’t  seen  her  for  I  don’t  know  how  many  years. 
I  remember  she  spent  a  Sunday  with  us  once,  when 
Mary  Alice  and  I  were  little,  and  that  Mary  Alice  made 
fun  of  her  upstairs  for  wearing  such  a  big  bonnet  and 
straight  collars.  Lois  I  had  never  seen  in  my  life. 

Mary  Alice  and  I  had  been  in  town  the  day  the  letter 
came.  We  had  been  in  to  match  fringes,  and  so  were 
quite  worn  out,  from  trotting  all  through  Tremont-row 
to  find  something  cheap,  and  never  finding  it,  and  having 
to  come  to  Winter-street,  and  a  dollar  a  yard  at  last,  and 
then  not  within  three  shades  of  it,  either.  Mary  Alice’s 
was  ashes-of-roses,  I  remember,  with  a  Bismarck  under¬ 
skirt — two  rows  and  a  fold.  Mine  was  just  to  fix  up  an 
old  mauve  with  a  miserable  alpaca ;  we  never  get  our 
new  dresses  the  same  year.  We  were  very  late  about 
spring  suits  that  season. 

And  so  we  came  home ;  somehow  it  all  made  an  im¬ 
pression  on  me,  in  the  light  of  the  letter,  in  that  curious 


way  in  which  things  that  have  no  connection  with  another 
thing  will  often  run  into  it  and  form  a  part  of  it  in  look¬ 
ing  back — like  water-colours  rubbed  too  near  each  other 
on  a  pretty  porcelain  palette,  I  sometimes  think  ;  you  put 
down  one  colour  and  forget  it,  and  put  down  another  ; 
and  when  you  look  there  is  a  new  colour,  and  it  is 
neither  and  it  is  both  of  the  old  ones  at  once.  Well, 
and  so  we  came  home  all  drabbled  and  blue,  and  dragged 
ourselves  slowly  up  Perry-street  without  talking.  Mary 
Alice  had  pulled  off  two  feet  of  her  lowest  ruffle  in 
stepping  from  the  horse-car,  and  held  it  festooned  up 
across  her  arm  with  a  paper  of  whalebones  and  zephyr 
knitting-needles  run  through  to  keep  it  from  slipping  off. 
And  we  met  Tom  Lawrence  at  a  corner.  And  that  made 
her  cross.  And  I  laughed,  for  I  couldn’t  help  it,  and 
that  made  her  crosser.  And  between  us,  when  mother 
let  us  in,  I  believe  we  could  have  bitten  the  chimney  off, 
if  we  had  tried. 

This  may  have  been  the  reason  why  the  letter  sounded 
so.  Perhaps  if  we  had  come  in  on  a  dry,  bright  day, 
and  Mary  Alice  had  had  on  her  American  silk  to  meet 
Tom  in,  and  my  feet  hadn’t  been  wet,  and  we  had 
matched  the  fringes,  it  would  have  struck  us  in  a  different 
way — in  the  kind  of  way  I’ve  spent  hours  in  wishing  to 
myself  that  it  had  struck  me  from  the  very  first. 

But  at  any  rate,  when  mother  said,  “  Girls  !”  I  knew 
in  a  minute  that  something  was  up,  and  I  felt  in  a  minute 
that  it  was  something  which  I  couldn’t,  and  shouldn’t, 
and  wouldn’t  like. 

“  Girls,”  said  mother  again,  “  I  have  had  a  letter  from 
your  Aunt  McQuentin.” 

“  Ah  !”  said  Mary  Alice,  pulling  off  her  sandal  wrong 
side  out. 

“  She  wants  to  come  here,”  said  mother. 

“  Oh  !”  said  1. 

“  My  dear  !"  said  mother. 

“  \Vh.at  for  ?”  said  1.  Not  that  I  meant  to  be  as  ugly 
as  I  sounded. 

“  She  wants  to  come  here,”  said  mother,  “  to  stay 
two  or  three  weeks  ;  perhaps  longer.” 

Mary  Alice,  with  her  other  sandal  doubled  up  under 
her  foot,  shuffled  across  the  room,  took  the  letter  from 
mother,  and  read  it  aloud. 

**Newl>ury,  Sunday  night. 

“  My  DEAR  Sister-in-law, — I  am  in  great  trouble, 
and  have  no  relative  in  the  world  but  yourself  to  come 
to.  I  have  a  tumour  on  my  left  side.  I  have  suffered  a 
great  deal  from  it  for  a  year.  Last  week  I  went  to  a 
doctor,  and  he  told  me  that  I  must  go  to  the  Massa- 
chussetts  General  Hospital  and  have  it  cut  out.  At 
least,  he  says  they  will  tell  me  if  it  can  be  cut  out.  If 
it  cannot,  I  must  die  of  it  before  harvest-time,  If  it  can 
be  cut  out,  I  must  have  somewhere  to  go  after  the  healing 
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has  begun.  They  will  not  keep  me  at  the  hospital  after 
I  am  well  enough  to  go.  If  I  am  incurable,  they  will 
not  keep  me  at  all.  I  am  in  great  trouble.  I  must  give 
up  my  place  immediately.  The  work  of  a  housekeeper 
is  too  hard  for  any  one  in  my  condition  at  present.  I 
suffer  almost  constant  pain.  I  cannot  knead  bread,  nor 
do  other  things  for  which  I  am  paid.  My  employers  are 
sorry  for  me,  but  they  are  not  related  to  me,  and  I  could 
not  expect  them  to  do  anything  for  me.  I  have  laid  up 
a  little  money.  It  will  pay  my  way  at  the  hospital.  I 
suffer  so  much  p.ain  that  I  do  not  know  but  I  may  die 
at  any  time.  I  cannot  tell.  I  am  afraid  sometimes  of 
dying  before  I  have  seen  I.ois.  I  have  never  told  Lois. 

I  wish  I  knew  of  somebody  who  would  write  and  tell 
her.  I  suppose  I  must  do  it  myself.  If  my  husband 
were  alive  I  should  not  feel  so  about  it.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do.  My  dear  sister-in-law,  shall  I  be  too  much 
of  a  burden  in  your  family,  if  Lois  and  I  should  stay 
with  you  for  a  few  weeks  after  the  operation  is  over  ? 

I  dread  the  operation.  Lois  will  take  care  of  me.  I 
will  not  thus  make  you  any  more  extra  trouble  than 
I  can  help.  I  should  not  intrude  if  I  had  a  home.  I 
wish  my  husband  had  lived  to  help  me  through  this  day. 
Lois  is  at  Lynn  in  a  shoe-shop.  I  must  write  to  Lois 
to-night.  She  will  come  on.  I  do  not  dread  the  opera¬ 
tion  so  much  as  I  dread  to  tell  Lois.  I  have  dreaded  to 
ask  this  great  favour  of  you.  I  have  put  it  off  for 
several  months,  dreading  to  ask  it.  But  if  I  do  notask 
for  kindness  and  favour  at  the  hands  of  my  kith  and  kin 
I  have  nowhere  else  to  turn. 

“I  am,  my  dear  sister-in-law, 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Margaret  McQuentin.” 

“  Well !”  said  Mary  Alice. 

“  Well !”  said  I. 

“  I  am  very  sorry  for  her,”  said  mother. 

“  Of  course,”  said  Mary  Alice,  “  but  it’s  just  as  in¬ 
convenient,  for  all  that.” 

“  And  then  there’s  house-cleaning.  It’s  the  worst 
time  she  could  possibly  have  chosen.  I  declare,  I  think 
it  is  too  bad  !”  I  said  that.  I  am  going  to  own  it 
honestly.  I  sat  down  by  the  register,  and  tried  to  dry 
my  thoughts  while  I  dried  my  feet  ;  but  one  was  just 
about  as  chilly  and  damp,  and  surly  and  uncomforwble, 
as  the  other. 

“  It  must  be  the  weather  !”  said  mother,  looking  up 
over  her  spectacles,  and  laying  down  Mary  Alice’s  open¬ 
work  stocking,  which  she  was  heeling  and  toeing.  “  If 
I  didn’t  suppose  it  was  the  weather,  girls,  I  should  send 
you  both  to  bed  without  your  suppers  !” 

“  So  they  must  come,  then,  must  they  ?”  said  Mary 
Alice,  with  her  mouth  full  of  pins,  tucking  her  ruffle 
along. 

“  Of  course  they  must !”  said  mother. 

So  of  course  there  was  nothing  more  for  us  to  say 
about  it.  Mary  Alice  and  I  talked  it  over  after  we  had 
gone  upstairs  that  night. 

“  Of  course  it  must  be  dreadful  to  have  such  a  thing,” 
said  I. 

“  What  thing  ?” 

“  Why,  a  tumour.” 

“  O,  yes,  dreadful !”  said  Mary  Alice,  hunting  for  her 


crimping-pins ;  “  I  never  knew  anybody  connected  with 
our  family  to  have  such  a  thing  before.  It  doesn’t  seem 
a  bit  refined,  I  think.” 

“  I  w’onder  how  long  Aunt  McQuentin  has  been 
running  round  the  country  as  a  housekeeper,”  said  1. 

“  That  isn’t  a  circumstance  !”  said  Mary  Alice  “  not 
a  circumstance  beside  a  shoe-shop  !  I  do  think  to  take 
a  girl  right  out  of  a  Lynn  shoe-shop,  and  make  a 
cousin  of  her  in  your  own  house,  is  asking  too  much  of 
anybody !” 

“  She’ll  wear  a  red  feather,  I  suppose,  and  a  cotton- 
velvet  sacque,  and  dirty  ermine  furs.” 

“  If  she  doesn’t  have  pink  hair-ribbons,  and  green 
gloves,  and  a  purple  gauze  veil,  you  may  think  yourself 
well  off,”  said  Mary  Alice,  disappearing  behind  the  cloud 
that  she  made  of  her  pretty  pale  hair — it  was  every 
braid  her  own — in  frizzing  it  out  before  she  crimped  it 
up  for  the  night. 

“  I  wonder  if  it  Is  the  weather,”  I  said,  thinking  about 
it  while  I  was  brushing  the  thick  black  Boston  mud  off 
from  my  underskirt.  “  It  seems  so  ugly  to  be  talking 
so.”  And  so  it  did. 

I  woke  up  in  the  night,  and  thought  of  it  again.  The 
moon  was  up,  and  the  room  was  full  of  a  quiet,  solemn 
light.  It  always  gives  me  a  solemn  feeling  to  wake  and 
find  the  moon  shining  in  my  bedroom  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  It  was  growing  cool  and  damp,  I  found,  and 
I  found  that  mother  had  been  in  while  we  were  asleep 
and  thrown  the  little  plaid  shoulder-robe,  that  was  made 
of  Mary  Alice’s  old  green  silk,  across  us  both. 

I  don’t  know  why  this  should  have  made  me  think  of 
Aunt  McQuentin  ;  but  it  did.  And  of  Lois  ;  and  of 
working  in  a  shoe-shop  every  day  ;  and  of  your  mother’s 
being  a  housekeeper,  and  of  living  quite  away  from  her, 
and  of  knowing  so  little  how  she  was,  and  if  she  missed 
you,  and  if  she  loved  you,  or  if  you  loved  her.  And 
of  what  it  was  like  to  be  mother  and  daughter  in  one 
blessed  house.  And  of  never  knowing  that  she  had  a 
tnmour.  And  of  being  written  to  one  day,  and  of 
finding  it  all  out  in  one  minute,  as  you  stood  with  the 
letter  in  your  hand.  And  of  coming  on  to  meet  her. 
And  of  having  no  home  in  all  the  world.  And  of  com¬ 
ing  to  a  house  where  two  silly,  ugly  girls - 

“  Hannah  ?”  said  Mary  Alice,  sleepily.  For  I  had 
been  sitting  up  in  bed  to  look  at  the  moonlight,  and  to 
think  these  thoughts,  and  had  half  waked  her,  too. 
“  Hannah,  if  it  weren’t  for  one  thing,  I  don’t  believe  I 
should  feel  so  </rmJfully  about  Lois  McQuentin’s  coming 
here.” 

“  What’s  that  ?”  said  I. 

“  Why,  I  suppose  she  will  be  round  in  the  parlour,” 
said  Mary  Alice,  more  distinctly,  and  sitting  up  against 
the  pillow  too. 

“  That’s  no  worse  than  a  red  feather  and  a  purple 
veil.  I’m  sure,”  said  I.  “I  shouldn’t  grudge  her  being 
in  the  parlour  if  she’s  got  to  come.” 

“  No,  but — it’s — being  round  in — the  evening,  you 
know,”  said  Mary  Alice.  “  If  anybody  should  happen 
to  come  in.” 

“  Oh  !”  said  1.  “  But  I  wouldn’t  be  ashamed  of  her. 

I’m  sure,”  said  I,  growing  very  grand  and  virtuous  to 
myself.  “  If  I  Iml  a  poor  relation  that  worked  in  a 
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shoe-shop,  I  should  as  lief  Tom  Lawrence  should  know 
it  as  that  he  shouldn’t.” 

“  Well,  yes,”  said  Mary  Alice,  “  it  isn’t  exactly  that. 
But — you  know — well,  mother  always  goes  to  sleep  in 
the  rocking-chair,  and  you’re  off,  and  if  you’re  not,  I 
don’t  mind  you.  But  to  have  two  strange  relations 
sitting  round  !  I  never  shall  have  another  nice  call  from 
Tom  till  they’re  gone — never  !” 

And  I  think,  as  a  general  thing,  when  a  girl  with  the 
pretty  pale  hair  that  Mary  Alice  has  is  ugly  and  inhos¬ 
pitable  about  people,  you  may  be  sure  that  there  is  a  good 
reason  for  it  somewhere  that  you  haven’t  found  out.  It’s 
different  with  me.  When  I  feel  ugly,  I  am  ugly,  and  if 
the  weather  doesn’t  excuse  it,  nothing  does. 

II. 

It  was  one  of  Patty’s  “  privileges” — that  was  our 
girl — not  to  go  to  the  door  on  ironing-day.  Mother 
was  washing  the  dishes,  and  Mary  Alice  was  taking  her 
music-lesson,  and  I  was  just  buttoning  my  gloves  to  go 
into  town  ;  so,  when  the  door-bell  rang,  it  fell  to  me 
to  answer  it.  This  was  on  Tuesday  noon,  just  a  week 
from  the  day  that  Aunt  McQuentin’s  letter  came  to 
Perry-street. 

Now  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  catch  the  Main-street  car, 
and  to  get  in  and  out  again  before  dinner,  for  I  had  kept 
Stars  and  Thunderbolts  out  of  Burnham’s  four  days  too 
long  already,  and  eight  cents  is  something  to  think  about 
to  a  girl  with  my  spending-money.  Besides,  it  was 
coming  up  an  easterly  storm,  and  I  wanted  Shadow  and 
Substance ;  or,  the  EarP s  Great-Grandmother ,  before  it 
began.  I  always  like  a  new  novel  in  an  easterly  storm. 
So  I  was  hurrying  out  of  the  door,  with  my  parasol  and 
handbag,  as  if  I  had  not  heard  the  bell  ring  at  all.  Of 
course  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  at  finding  any¬ 
body  upon  the  doorstep ;  and  of  course  it  would  be 
evident  that  I  was  trying  to  catch  a  car  ;  and  all  without 
being  impolite  in  the  least. 

But,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  I  was  surprised — .all 
over.  A  lady  in  black  stood  on  the  doorstep,  leaning 
against  one  of  the  portico  pillars  heavily.  At  first  I  said 
“  a  lady  then  I  said  “  a  woman  then  I  said,  “  no,  a 
lady”  again  before  either  she  had  spoken  or  I.  And  she 
had  on  an  old  alpaca  without  a  morsel  of  trimming,  too, 
and  a  blanket  shawl. 

“  Is  your  mother  at  home  to-day  ?”  she  asked  me 
slowly ;  so  slowly  that  I  had  time  to  collect  my  wits. 

Of  course  it  was  Aunt  McQuentin.  I  asked  her  in, 
as  politely  as  I  could,  for  I  heard  the  eleven-twenty 
car  jingling  down  the  street,  and  to  save  me,  I  couldn’t 
help  thinking  that  I  had  got  to  wait  twenty  minutes 
longer,  and  what  a  pity  it  was. 

Her  face  flushed  the  least,  least  bit  in  the  world,  when 
I  asked  her  in.  She  had  been  very  pale  before.  I  went 
to  call  mother,  and  I  went  to  tell  Mary  Alice,  and  it 
wasn’t  till  I  had  come  back  into  the  parlour  again  that 
I  realised  how  very  pale  she  was.  She  was  lying  on  the 
sofa  with  her  bonnet  off,  and  her  eyes  shut,  and  mother 
was  sitting  by  her  with  a  fan. 

“  Hannah  !”  said  mother,  speaking  up  in  her  quick 
way,  “  a  glass  of  water  !  And  tell  Patty  to  put  on  the 
teapot.  Your  aunt  is  tired  out.” 
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“  So  this  is  the  beginning  of  it !”  I  thought  this  ^ 
when  I  heard  Patty  scold,  and  when  I  overfilled  the 
tumbler,  and  the  water  trickled  down  in  a  dozen  little 
streaks  over  the  front  breadth  of  my  overskirt,  and  I 
stained  and  changed  the  colour  of  my  glove.  But  I 

I  wouldn’t  have  said  it,  not  even  to  Mary  Alice,  when  || 

I  came  back  and  saw  Aunt  McQuentin’s  face  once  E 

more.  I 

But  I  did  say  to  Mary  Alice  out  in  the  entry,  “  She  f 
looks  like  an  oak-tree.” 

“  She  looks  sick  enough,”  said  Mary  Alice,  “  if  that’s 
what  you  mean.” 

That  wasn’t  exactly  what  I  meant.  It  was  the  lines 
and  wrinkles  and  ruggedness  about  her  that  I  meant. 
Mother  was  so  smooth,  and  Mary  Alice  was  so  fair, 
the  difference  between  them  struck  me  in  a  minute. 

But  when  I  went  on  to  tell  Mary  Alice  that  I  had  seen 
an  oak-tree  when  a  thunderstorm  was  over,  that  looked 
just  so,  she  couldn’t  understand  what  I  meant ;  and  I 
didn’t  altogether  understand  myself,  and  so  I  went  back 
to  say  that  if  there  were  nothing  more  that  I  could  do 
just  now,  I  would  go  on  to  town  and  do  my  errands, 
and  be  back  as  soon  as  possible. 

Aunt  McQuentin  said,  “  O,  are  you  going  into 
Boston  ?”  and  then  hesitated  and  stopped.  But  when 
mother  said  that  I  would  be  glad  to  do  anything  for 
her,  if  there  were  anything  that  she  wanted  done,  it 
came  out  that  she  had  left  an  umbrella  at  the  hospital.  ■ 

“  It  cost  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,”  she  said,  smiling  | 
rather  painfully,  “  and  I’m  afraid  they  wouldn’t  think  to  I 
give  it  to  Ix)is.  I  was  in  pain,  and  I  forgot  it.  It 
might  be  of  use  to  Lois.  I  expected  Lois  in  to  meet 
me  to-day ;  but  she  hasn’t  come.  She  will  come  to¬ 
morrow.  But  I’m  afraid  the  hospital  would  be  too 
much  out  of  your  way  ?”  Of  course  the  hospital  was 
out  of  my  way ;  but  of  course  I  said  thiit  I  would  get 
the  umbiella. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  till  I  was  half  into  town  to 
wonder  if  Aunt  McQuentin  had  been  through  the 
operation,  and  what  they  said  to  her  at  the  hospital 
about  it. 

The  Earl's  Great-Grandmother  wasn’t  in  the  circu¬ 
lating  library  that  day,  for  all  my  pains  ;  so  I  took  out 
The  Countess’s  Grandson  instead,  as  the  nearest  thing  to 
it  ;  and  The  discount's  Doom ;  or.  The  Spectre  of  the  S  fa- 
pillow,  for  Mary  Alice  ;  and  after  I  had  run  up  to  Jordan 
and  Marsh’s  to  look  at  the  upper-skirts,  and  into 
"Whitney’s  to  price  an  Afghan  pattern,  and  into  Childs’s 
to  feel  mortified  to  death  that  I  couldn’t  spare  the 
quarter  to  go  into  the  gallery,  and  into  Copeland’s  for 
a  little  taffy,  and  into  Churchill  and  Watson’s  for  a 
necktie,  I  went  up  to  the  hospital  after  Aunt  McQuen¬ 
tin’s  old  umbrella ;  and  trouble  enough  it  was,  for  I 
didn’t  remember  the  way,  and  it  is  so  countrified  to  ask, 
and  it  was  very  muddy,  and  then  I  was  half  afraid  of 
taking  some  dreadful  disease.  I  never  go  into  a  hos¬ 
pital  or  a  prison  or  an  asylum  for  anything,  or  an  insti¬ 
tution  for  anybody,  if  I  can  help  it. 

And  so  I  was  sitting  in  the  ante-room,  or  reception- 
room,  or  office,  or  whatever  it  is  they  call  it,  with  my 
dress  tucked  up  from  the  floor  about  me,  w.iiting  for  j 

the  clerk,  if  that  is  what  they  call  him,  to  bring  the  ' 


XUI 
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umbrella,  and  thinking  what  a  dreadful  place  it  was, 
and  how  glad  I  was  that  /  hadn’t  a  tumour  on  my  left 
side,  when  a  girl  came  in  and  sat  down  beside  me. 

We  were  alone  in  the  room  just  then,  and  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  I  noticed  this  girl  more  than  I  might 
have  done,  as  a  general  thing.  She  had  on  a  long 
black  waterproof  cloak,  and  a  brown  straw  hat  trimmed 
with  brown  velvet,  and  brown  lisle-thread  gloves.  She 
looked  rather  plain  and  poor,  not  at  all  stylish,  but  not 
old-fashioned  either.  She  had  short  black  hair,  and 
the  largest  blue  eyes  I  think  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  This 
was  one  thing  which  made  me  notice  her.  The  heroine 
of  Start  and  Thunderbolts  had  black  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
and  I  had  been  wishing  that  I  had  myself  for  a  week. 
The  girl  had  a  thin  mouth,  which  she  had  shut  closely 
together,  and  a  line  between  her  eyes  as  if  she  had  a 
headache,  or  some  dreadful  pain.  She  did  not  notice 
me  at  all,  but  sat  looking  straight  before  her  at  the 
opposite  wall  of  the  room. 

When  the  clerk  came  in  with  the  umbrella,  the  girl 
jumped  up.  She  said  something  which  I  did  not  hear, 
in  a  voice  which  I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of. 
She  seemed  to  be  talking,  as  if  she  was  looking,  straight 
and  stiff,  at  the  opposite  wall. 

“  I’ll  attend  to  you  in  a  moment,’’  said  the  clerk. 
The  girl  sat  down  again. 

I  was  just  pulling  up  my  dress  into  my  elastic  at  the 
door,  when  a  sound  and  a  word  struck  me  both  at  once. 
The  sound  was  a  long,  low  cry,  or  exclamation,  or 
groan,  from  the  girl  in  the  waterproof ;  and  the  word 
was  a  name  which  the  clerk  spoke. 

For  the  decimal  fraction  of  a  second  I  believe  I 
thought  I  would  go  right  on.  For  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  think  it  now  I  believe  I  thought  1  wouldn’t 
own  to  being  cousin  to  a  Lynn  shoe-shop  before  that 
clerk.  Then  I  was  so  ashamed  of  myself  that  I  would 
have  owned  to  being  her  grandmother  if  I  could,  and  I 
stopped  just  where  I  was  to  hear  the  rest. 

“  McQuentin  ?”  the  clerk  was  saying  again  in  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  way — “  Margaret  McQuentin  ?  yes  here 
to-day.  Left  just  three  hours  ago  !” 

“  Oh  !”  said  the  girl  in  the  waterproof,  drawing  a 
sharp  breath  ;  “  my  train  was  late.  I  thought  I  should 
be  in  time.” 

She  stood  up  as  she  said  this,  and  began  nervously 
to  fasten  her  waterproof  about  the  throat,  still  looking 
straight  at  the  opposite  wall. 

“  Any  relation  I”  said  the  clerk,  in  that  dreadful  busi¬ 
ness  way  again,  but  looking  at  her,  I  thought,  sharply 
and  uneasily. 

“  I  am  her  daughter.  I  came  on  from  Lynn  to  meet 
her.  But  my  train  was  late.  What’s  the  matter  with 
my  mother  ?” 

This  question  shot  out  from  under  the  shop-girl’s 
brown  hat  in  a  high,  imperious  cry,  like  an  officer’s 
order  in  the  middle  of  a  battle. 

“  Now  I  think  of  it,”  said  the  clerk,  suddenly,  “  there 
was  a  note.  The  patient  left  a  note  for — Lois  McQ^en- 
tin  ?  Is  that  your  name  ?” 

“  I  am  Lois  McQuentin.  Where’s  the  note  ?” 

As  if  she  had  said,  “  I  am  colonel  of  this  regiment ; 
about  face !”  But  the  poor  little  colonel  had  grown 


deadly  pale,  and  the  brown  lisle-thread  hand  which  she 
had  held  out  for  the  note  shook  piteously. 

“  Probably  the  note  will  explain  it  all,”  said  the  clerk, 
still  uneasily,  but  in  a  soothing  way.  Lois  read  the 
note ;  it  dropped  from  her  hand — a  bit  of  crumpled 
paper  roughly  pencilled  ;  she  picked  it  up  ;  she  turned 
her  face  round  with  a  puzvded  motion. 

“  It  only  says  she’s  been  and  gone.  It  only  gives  me 
her  address  !” 

“  Doesn’t  she  tell  you  what  is  the  matter  with  her, 
what  she  came  to  the  hospital  for 

“  No  !  Tell  me  yourself !  Can’t  you  answer  a 
question  when  you’re  asked  ?”  What’s  the  matter  with 
my  mother  ?” 

The  clerk  looked  at  me.  I  looked  at  the  clerk. 
There  was  an  instant’s  silence.  I  heard  a  great  hospital 
clock  tick  somewhere,  and  a  little  newsboy  crying  a 
Traveller  in  the  street,  and  the  scanty  patter  of  a  few 
raindrops  that  were  falling  to  herald  the  coming  of  the 
great  storm. 

“  Why,”  began  the  clerk,  “  I’m  sorry  to  have  to  tell 
you,  but  your  mother - ” 

Then  it  was  that  I  went  up.  I  went  up  and  put 
both  arms  around  her.  I  did  not  mind  about  the  water¬ 
proof  and  the  lisle-thread  gloves.  I  forgot  the  shoe- 
shop  down  in  Lynn.  I  put  both  arms  about  her  and 
looked  down  under  the  brown  straw  hat,  and  said, 
“  Lois  McQuentin,  I’m  your  cousin,  Hannah  Colby. 
Your  mother  has  a  tumour  on  her  side.  She’s  been  in 
to  see  the  doctors,  and  they  can’t  cure  her,  and  she’s 
gone  to  my  mother’s  house.”  For  I  knew  then,  as  well 
.as  if  the  clerk  had  finished,  how  it  was. 

It  seemed  to  me  then,  it  seems  to  me  now,  so  strange 
that  I^is  McQuentin  never  said  one  word.  If  it  had 
been  I,  I  should  have  cried  out,  or  run  about  the  room, 
or  fainted  away,  or  done  something ;  or  at  least  have 
asked  a  dozen  questions. 

But  Lois  McQuentin  never  said  one  word.  She  stood 
looking  at  me  in  her  straight,  stiff  way,  as  if  I  had  been 
the  hospital  wall  itself ;  there  came  a  slow  twitching  for 
a  minute  all  over  her  face  ;  then  she  dropped  her  eyes, 
and  slowly  turned  away  and  towards  the  door. 

“  Won’t  you  rest  a  minute  ?”  said  the  clerk,  coming 
up  in  a  troubled  way.  “  You  may  be  faint  if  you  go 
out  into  the  air  too  suddenly.” 

“  I  never  faint,”  said  Lois,  in  a  dull  voice. 

“  I  understand  there  was  no  operation,”  said  the 
clerk  kindly,  walking  to  the  door  with  us  as  he  spoke. 
“  No  operation  and  no  pain  or  risk.  Only  the  examina¬ 
tion,  and — the  report.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Lois  in  the  same  voice,  “  I  understand.” 

.She  stopped  a  minute  and  looked  blankly  around,  did 
not  seem  to  notice  or  remember  me,  passed  her  hand 
confusedly  over  her  eyes,  and  walked  out  and  down  the 
hospital  steps  alone. 

“lam  going  right  home,”  said  I,  hurrying  after  her  ; 
“  I  will  take  you  straight  to  your  mother.  Just  come 
with  me,  and  don’t  worry.” 

Lois  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  just  as  she  had 
lookedaround  thehospital ;  then  said  slowly,"  Very  well.” 

I  stopped  the  first  car,  and  we  got  in.  Lois  sat  down 
beside  me,  but  still  she  never  said  one  word.  I  told 
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her  that  I  had  her  mother’s  umbrella,  thinking  that 
perhaps  she  would  rather  carry  it  herself,  but  she  said 
only,  “  Very  well.” 

It  had  begun  to  rain  by  that  time,  very  hard  and  very 
dismally.  It  was  spattering  in  through  an  open  window 
of  the  car  upon  Lois’s  hat-ribbons,  but  she  paid  no 
attention  to  it.  I  shut  the  window  for  her,  but  she  did 
not  notice  that.  She  sat  quite  still  beside  me  the  rest  of 
the  way  out  to  Cambridge,  looking  right  in  front  of  her 
with  those  curious  stiff  eyes.  An  old  lady  sat  opposite, 
in  a  sk3’-blue  bonnet,  with  a  mark  across  one  eye,  and  I 
noticed  that  she  thought  Lois  was  looking  at  her,  and  that 
she  got  very  angry  about  it.  But  Lois  did  not  notice  that. 

Without  saying  a  word  we  got  out  in  the  rain — the 
sky-blue  old  lady  scowling  after  us — at  our  corner  ;  and 
without  a  word  Lois  put  up  her  mother’s  old  umbrella, 
and  we  walked  together  under  it  without  a  word,  in  the 
dreary  drip  and  splash,  up  the  street  and  home.  Lois 
walked  very  fast.  I  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  her, 
do  the  best  I  might.  She  walked  right  through  the 
mud-puddles,  and  never  held  up  her  dress,  or  seemed 
to  see  that  she  was  wet.  When  I  said  that  this  was  the 
house,  she  said,  “  Very  well”  again,  but  nothing  more. 

Mary  Alice  let  us  in,  and  was  quick  enough  and  kind 
enough  not  to  seem  a  bit  surprised.  She  spoke  up,  just 
as  if  Lois  had  always  lived  there,  knowing  in  a  minute 
who  it  was. 

“  Your  mother’s  upstairs.  Y^es,  right  up  here  ;  I’ll 
show  you' the  way.” 


I  tried  to  get  Lois  to  take  her  wet  cloak  off,  but  she 
would  not  stop.  She  went  up  the  stairs  before  I  could 
think,  and  into  the  spare  room,  following  the  faint 
sound  of  her  mother’s  voice,  with  her  head  held  down 
as  I  have  seen  hunting-dogs  sometimes,  following  a 
scent. 

Mary  Alice  and  I  came  slowly  after,  not  knowing 
what  to  do. 

When  we  came  to  the  door  of  the  spare  room  we 
stopped.  Lois  was  on  the  bed  in  her  mother’s  arms. 
She  had  laid  her  cheek  against  her  mother’s  cheek,  and 
her  arms  about  her  mother’s  neck.  She  had  broken 
out  into  a  fit  of  crying,  as  any  other  girl  would  cry, 
but  she  made  a  dry,  choked  sound,  and  there  wasn’t  a 
tear  on  her  face.  If  she  said  anything — and  I  think 
she  did — I  could  not  make  it  out.  But  I  saw  Aunt 
McQuentin  crying  too,  and  smiling  all  the  while,  put 
up  her  hand  and  stroke  Lois’s  fitce,  and  I  heard  her 
saying,  “  Little  woman  !  little  woman  !  There,  there, 
mother’s  little  woman  !  Don't,  dear,  mind  so  much  !” 

And  then  my  mother  said,  very  fast,  “  Come,  girls, 
come  away  !”  and  took  Mary  Alice  and  me  out  with 
her,  and  shut  the  door. 

When  we  went  to  bed  that  night  Mary  Alice  told  me 
what  mother  had  just  told  her,  and  what  I  had  been 
thinking  of  and  wondering  about. 

Aunt  McQuentin  must  die,  how  soon  or  how  late 
nobody  could  tell ;  and  she  and  Lois  were  to  stay  with 
us  in  the  spare  room  till  it  was  all  over. 


THE  NEW  YEAR. 

SOMETHING  TO  THINK  ABOUT. 


Every  one  must  admit  that  the  year  which  has 
just  left  us  has  been  a  very  remarkable  one.  It 
has  been  a  year  of  unprecedented  prosperity.  Every¬ 
where  there  have  been  signs  of  life  and  activity.  No 
branch  of  industry  has  been  stagnant ;  at  any  rate,  it  has 
been  its  own  fault  if  it  has.  Manufacturers  have  driven 
a  thriving  trade,  the  mining  interest  has  never  been 
more  active,  tradesmen  have  had  orders  to  their  heart’s 
content,  and  even  agriculturists  have  found  little  or  no 
cause  for  grumbling.  Money  has  been  abundant,  and 
enterprise,  ever  most  prolific  in  schemes  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  it,  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  exhausted  the 
amount  of  capital  at  command.  These  signs  of  pros¬ 
perity  are  not  confined  to  our  own  country  ;  they  may 
be  traced  throughout  the  continent,  generally  so  called — 
indeed,  throughout  every  civilised  region  of  the  world. 
The  conquerors  and  the  conquered  are  alike  prosperous. 
If  victorious  Germany  has  been  enabled  to  enlarge  her 
resources,  and  give  us  in  her  currency  something  better 
than  silver  merely  in  name,  by  her  severe  exactions 
from  her  less  fortunate  neighbour,  energetic  France,  under 
the  most  untoward  circumstances,  has  regenerated  her¬ 
self  by  additional  energy,  and  re-asserted  her  position 
with  a  power  which  no  one  can  gainsay  or  disallow. 


Prosperity  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Yes,  we  are 
prosperous — very  prosperous  ;  but,  as  it  has  been  well 
remarked,  “  happily  for  human  nature  not  prosperous 
enough  to  dispense  with  the  old  virtues  of  content, 
self-denial,  economy,  prudence,  and  thrift.”  It  may 
seem,  perhaps,  wrong  to  say  so,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
true,  that  a  state  of  extraordinary  commercial  prosperity 
is  not  a  subject  of  unmixed  congratulation.  The 
dangers  which  attend  it  preclude  the  possibility  of  its 
being  so.  Speculation  is  stimulated  by  success  until  it 
takes  the  reckless  course  of  the  gambler,  and  too  often 
in  the  headlong  pursuit  of  more  all  is  eventually  lost.  Ex¬ 
penditure  also  is  unduly  increased  and  fixed  permanently 
too  high,  since  the  income  which,  perhaps,  may  warrant  it 
for  a  year  or  two  is  exceptional,  and  may  sink  to  a  much 
lower  level  with  an  altered  state  of  trade.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  very  large  class  of  persons  to  whom  what  are 
called  prosperous  times  are  by  no  means  prosperous, 
and  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  made  so.  Those  who 
live  upon  fixed  incomes,  with  no  possibility  of  increase — 
annuitants,  small  fundholders,  clerks  at  fixed  salaries, 
all  members  of  the  Civil  Service,  officers  in  the  Army 
and  Navy,  the  clergy,  and  others — can  hardly  in  any  way 
be  brought  to  participate  in  the  general  prosperity  of 
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trade.  Remunerative  prices  which  to  others  are  bring¬ 
ing  larger  incomes,  and  inducing  an  increase  in  their 
style  of  living,  are  to  them  suggestive  of  retrenchment 
somewhere.  Their  incomes  will  not  expand  to  meet 
higher  prices,  consequently  their  wants  must  contract, 
for  this  is  the  only  alternative  by  which  the  two  ends 
of  expenditure  and  income  can  be  met.  If  the  rise 
were  only  in  the  luxuries  of  life,  a  little  self-denial 
would  be  all  that  is  requisite  to  set  matters  straight. 
But  unfortunately  at  the  present  time  it  is  the  necessaries 
of  life  in  which  the  greatest  increase  of  price  has  taken 
place.  The  luxuries  of  life  have  not  increased  in  the 
same  ratio,  but  to  a  great  extent  they  still  continue  to 
court  expenditure  by  their  comparative  cheapness,  and 
the  presumption  that  they  are  requisite  to  maintain  a 
certain  position  in  society.  However,  with  every  pru¬ 
dent  person  retrenchment,  doubtless,  will  begin  here. 
Food  and  fuel  are  the  mainstays  of  existence,  and  their 
Consumption  must  go  on  at  about  the  same  amount  in 
quantity,  though  the  cost  of  them  is,  at  the  most  moderate 
calculation,  one-third  more  than  it  used  to  be  to  the 
class  of  persons  we  have  mentioned,  whose  incomes  have 
remained  fixed.  There  may  be  collateral  causes  for 
the  great  increase  which  of  late  has  taken  place  in  the 
prices  of  meat  and  coal,  but  the  ordinary  operation  of 
supply  and  demand — that  great  principle  which  pervades 
trade  in  everything — is,  in  our  opinion,  alone  sufficient 
to  account  for  it.  Combination  and  speculation  may 
have  something  to  do,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  with  any 
great  rise  in  the  price  of  coal ;  but  they  cannot  possibly 
affect  the  price  of  meat.  Meat  must  go  from  the  hands 
of  the  butcher  into  consumption  somewhere,  and  at  the 
price  it  will  fetch,  for  it  will  not  only,  if  kept,  soon 
become  useless  for  food,  but  render  him  liable  to  severe 
penalties  for  keeping  it.  From  the  present  high  price 
of  meat  there  is  no  escape  indeed,  there  are  serious 
apprehensions  that  it  must  still  increase,  for  the  country 
is  prosperous,  and  not  only  is  the  demand  great,  but 
the  supply  is  by  no  means  equal  to  it.  Miners  and 
mechanics  have  for  years  been  meat-consumers.  While 
the  agricultural  labourer  has  contented  himself  with 
pork,  they  have  appeased  their  appetites  with  beef,  and 
mutton,  and  veal.  These,  however,  are  prosperous 
times  with  the  farm  labourer.  He  gets  more  work  and 
higher  wages,  and  he  hungers  for  better  food.  Pork 
no  longer  satisfies  him  ;  he  must  have  beef  and  mutton, 
and  to  meet  his  demand  the  small  pork  butchers  or 
kiddiers,  as  they  are  called  in  some  places,  now  kill  a 
sheep  or  two  weekly,  as  well  as  the  customary  pig. 
This  is  the  case  in  our  own  country  village,  and  in 
several  villages  around,  and  no  doubt  in  other  districts 
also.  And  who  will  dare  to  say  a  word  against  it  ? 
We  maintain  that  every  Englishman,  without  having 
been  sworn  at  Highgate,  is  pledged  by  the  love  he  bears 
to  himself  and  to  his  country  to  live  on  the  very  best 
food  which  his  means  can  honestly  procure  for  him. 
Our  object  in  mentioning  this  little  fact  is  merely  to 
prove  the  demand  for  meat,  and  to  account  for  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  it.  To  persons  who  cannot,  like  our  manu¬ 
facturers  and  merchants,  and  artisans  and  labourers, 
in  prosperous  times  add  five-and-twenty  and  thirty  per 
cent,  to  their  incomes,  our  subject  may  possibly  appear 


desponding,  or  at  any  rate  uncongratulatory  and  ill- 
suited  for  the  opening  of  a  new  year.  But  pardon  us, 
mistresses  and  managers  of  small  settled  incomes  that 
will  not  expand — pardon  us,  you  who  from  present 
prosperity  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  incomes  that  seem 
bent  upon  expanding  you  cannot  tell  how  far,  if  we 
take  the  opening  of  a  new  year  as  the  best  possible 
opportunity  for  a  little  friendly  advice  and  warning  upon 
the  balance-sheet  of  that  Life  Company  of  limited 
liability  to  which  we  all  of  us  belong.  The  pros¬ 
perous  may  need  warning,  and  those  who  are  not  bene¬ 
fited  by  this  state  of  prosperity  may  need  advice.  It 
will  do  no  one  harm  to  be  reminded,  just  as  a  new  year 
begins,  that  there  are  but  three  ways  of  living  in  it — 
within  ourmeans,  up  to  our  means,  and  beyond  our  means. 

No  close  observer  of  social  life  can  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  whole  world  is  living  too  fast. 
Everything  is  gigantic  and  stretched  to  the  utmost. 
Fortunes  are  gigantic,  and  so  are  failures  also.  Small 
things  are  despised — small  savings  not  worth  the  making. 
Thrift,  frugality,  and  moderation  are  still  virtues ;  but 
they  do  not  suit  the  present  age.  They  are  out  of  fashion, 
like  the  cut  of  our  grandfathers’  coats  or  the  wooden 
clogs  that  our  grandmothers  walked  in.  Social  ambition 
and  emulation,  as  the  long-pent-up  winds  that  oTolus 
once  ruled,  have  broken  loose.  Each  class  in  society  is 
running  a  race  with  the  one  above  it,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  the  jostlings  and  shoulderings  which  are 
going  on  classification  is  well-nigh  lost.  Every  man  is 
as  big  a  man  as  his  neighbour.  The  servant-girl  and 
her  mistress  step  the  ground  in  the  same  high- heeled 
boots,  and  try  on  and  wear  the  selfsame  bonnets 
figured  in  Regent-street  and  Cranbourne-alley,  “  The 
Newest  Style,  Price - .” 

The  same  state  of  things  prevails  in  the  mode  of 
living  as  in  the  mode  of  dress.  There  is  Adolphus 
Tapes,  of  the  Civil  Service  ;  his  office  “  The  Circumlo¬ 
cution”  or  some  such  ;  his  salary  £^70  a  year,  paid 
quarterly,  with  the  prospect  of  a  rise  to  £600  :v  year  if 
his  senior  in  office,  who  is  his  junior  in  age,  shall  pay 
the  debt  of  nature  before  him.  Tapes  is  as  good  a  fellow 
as  ever  breathed — a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the 
word — well  educated,  fitted  for  society,  kind  and  gene¬ 
rous,  with  a  very  nice  young  wife  and  olive-branches. 
For  comfort  and  economy  he  lives  out  of  town,  holds  a 
season-ticket  on  the  nearest  line  of  rail,  travels  up  and 
down  each  day,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  meets  his 
country  neighbours,  who  soon  become  visiting  acquaint¬ 
ances.  The  most  intimate  of  these  are  the  St.  I.edgers, 
who  married  and  began  life  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Tapeses,  and  for  some  years  lived  on  an  equality  with 
them.  St.  Ledger,  however,  is  engaged  in  trade,  and 
times  are  prosperous.  His  income  as  a  merchant  has  so 
expanded  that  he  aims  at  making  a  greater  show  in  life. 
He  enlarges  his  house — makes  a  new  and  handsome 
drawing-room  by  throwing  the  old  drawing-room  and 
dining-room  into  one,  and  builds  a  new  dining-room  to 
correspond.  He  goes  in  for  choice  wines,  delictite  and 
expensive  glass,  pictures,  and  silver  side-dishes.  Why 
should  he  not  ?  he  is  not  living  above  his  income.  He 
can  at  the  present  moment  pay  every  one  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound,  perhaps  more.  It  is  true  his  is  an  income 
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quite  as  liable  to  contract  as  to  expand  ;  but  times  are 
prosperous  ! 

“  My  darling,”  said  Tapes,  one  evening  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  town,asheand  his  wife,  having  finished  dinner, 
were  sitting  cosily  over  the  fire,  and  discussing  the 
Daily  Nnvs — “  I  say,  darling,  it  strikes  me  very  forcibly 
that  we  owe  the  St.  Ledgers  a  dinner.” 

“  Indeed  we  do,  Adolphus  dear,”  is  the  reply,  “  for 
we  have  dined  there  twice  since  they  were  last  here  ; 
but  the  truth  is  they  have  so  altered  their  style  of  living 
that  I  hardly  know  how  we  can  keep  up  with  them. 
I  quite  dread  asking  them,  but  I  suppose  we  must.” 

“  Nonsense,  my  dear,”  replied  Tapes  ;  “  of  course 
we  must ;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  few  things 
extra  to  keep  our  own  heads  above  water,  why  of 
course  we  must  have  them.  My  credit  is  quite  as  good 
as  St.  Ledger’s  ;  and  we  need  not  pay  at  present.” 

The  financial  difficulty  got  rid  of,  the  things  necessary 
are  soon  ordered  :  this  dinner  and  others  are  arranged 
and  served  in  a  style  which  would  have  done  justice 
to  St.  Ledger’s  expanded  income.  Payment,  however, 
is  postponed.  It  were  an  easy  matter  to  trace  all  this 
to  its  end.  St.  Ledger,  as  soon  as  the  prosperous  wave 
set  in,  had  chartered  a  larger  vessel  than  he  had  strength 
to  manage  ;  with  all  his  sails  unfurled  he  courted  the 
freshest  breeze  and  bade  defiance  to  the  coming  storm, 
and  he  still  presses  on  in  his  ambitious  and  adventurous 
course,  but  only  to  be  left  aground  when  the  tide  shall 
turn.  Tapes’s  frail  barque  is  soon  too  heavily  weighted  to 
continue  the  race  :  he  goes  down  in  the  full  flood-wave 
of  prosperity.  Both  might  have  floated  through  life 
happily  and  securely  enough  had  they  been  contented  to 
let  prudence  and  not  ambition  hold  the  helm.  And 
who  now  pities  poor  Tapes — pities  him  so  as  to  lend 
him  a  helping  hand  to  raise  him  again  to  his  proper 
place  in  society  ?  How  many  of  those  who  have  en¬ 
joyed  Tapes’s  wine  come  forward  to  pay  his  wine-bills  ? 

.  .  .  “^ffupriunt,  cadis 
Cum  fiDce  siccatis,  amici 
Ferre  jnguin  jwritcr  dolosi.” 

So  said  the  bard  in  the  days  of  old  Rome’s  prosperity 
and  extravagance,  and  society  in  modern  England  attests 
the  same. 

An  empty  cellar  courts  no  friends.  Tapes  settles 
with  his  creditors,  but  he  finds,  too  late,  that  he  cannot 
satisfy  either  them  or  himself.  With  his  young  wife 
and  olive-branches  he  goes  into  humble  lodgings  crippled 
for  life ;  perhaps  he  gains  knowledge  by  experience — 
perhaps  not. 

The  customary  board,  “  This  House  to  be  Let,”  has 


been  put  up  at  his  late  country  villa  hardly  three  weeks, 
when  St.  I.edger,  on  his  return  from  town,  remarks 
to  his  wife — 

“  The  board  is  down  at  the  Tapes ’s,  I  see.” 

“  So  I  hear,”  is  the  reply ;  “  but,  William,  do  you 
know  who  is  coming  there  ?  for  I  have  been  making 
inquiry  and  cannot  find  out.” 

“  Well,  my  dear,  they  say  the  Wildmans.” 

“  You  surely  don’t  mean  the  Wildmans  we  used  to 
meet  long  ago  at  those  horrid  tea-parties  at  the  Stig- 
gin’s  ?” 

“  Ah,  but,  my  dear,”  is  the  reply,  “  Wildman  has 
made  a  mint  of  money  of  late — one  of  the  principal 
shareholders  in  a  company  just  started  for  buying  up 
the  Alleghany  mountains  and  planting  them  with  Scotch 
firs  for  railway  sleepers.  Everybody  is  taking  shares, 
for  it  promises  such  returns  as  would  pay  off  the  National 
Debt  in  a  few  years  if  our  shortsighted  Government 
would  only  have  taken  it  up.  He  is  also  ‘  in’  for  several 
other  good  things.  Yes,  I  assure  you  Wildman  is  a 
rising  man.  He  means  to  enlarge  the  house  and  build 
rather  extensive  stables,  so  they  were  saying  in  the  train 
to-day.” 

“  Well,  then,”  concludes  Mrs.  St.  Ledger,  “  I  do 
hope  that  we  shall  now  have  society  something  more 
like  our  own  and  with  that  peculiar  indrawing  of  the 
chin  which  always  indicates  in  a  lady  that  she  has  some¬ 
thing  positive  to  say,  she  adds,  “You  know,  my  dear 
William,  we  have  always  had  the  credit  of  giving  the 
best  dinners  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  shall  take  care 
that  we  maintain  it.  1  had  better  order  at  once  a  new 
cherry-coloured  dinner  dress,  and  do  let  me  have  the 
turquoise  necklace  and  earrings  we  saw  yesterday.” 

A  second  race  is  now  entered  upon,  and  this  time  the 
stakes  are  heavy.  We  wonder  against  which  of  these 
two  houses — of  late  “  country  villas,”  but  now  both  of 
them  “  splendid  mansions” — the  ominous  board  will 
next  be  seen ! 

We  leave  it  to  the  experience  of  our  readers  to  affirm 
or  deny  whether  we  have  overdrawn  this  little  picture 
of  modern  society.  We  leave  it  to  their  reflection  to 
determine  whether  there  must  not  be  something  very 
wrong  in  a  social  system  which  ignores  steady  progress, 
and  exhibits  life  as  a  race  with  so  many  “  ups”  and 
“  downs”  in  it.  Of  one  thing  we  are  quite  certain,  that 
there  can  be  no  better  time  for  entering  upon  the  study 
of  this  delicate  and  difficult  subject  than  the  opening  of 
a  new  year,  when  the  balance-sheet  of  the  old  year 
can  be  made  up  and  analysed,  and  resolutions  made  upon 
the  basis  of  prudence  for  a  new  one. 


MARGUERITE. 


I  PLUCK  the  petals  one  by  one — 

They  fall  upon  the  daisied  plot ; 

I  sing  for  every  petal  gone. 

He  loves  me,  or  he  loves  me  not. 

I  pluck  them,  anxious,  one  by  one. 
Are  all  the  sweet  old  vows  forgot  ? 


Is  all  my  heart’s  long  strength  undone  I 
He  loves  me,  or  he  loves  me  not. 

But  as  my  task  is  well-nigh  done, . 

A  voice  rings  through  the  quiet  spot 
Betwixt  the  shadow  and  the  sun, 

“  Why  fear  that  I  should  love  you  not  ?” 
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A  TRIP  TO  CORSICA  IN  1867. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. — PART  I. 


Did  you  see  Corsica  at  sunrise  ?  is  a  question  familiar 
to  all  who  have  spent  a  few  days  at  Mentone. 
Most  carry  away  with  them  the  recollections  of  those 
sunrises  as  among  the  most  vivid  and  beautiful  of  the 
many  delightful  remembrances  of  the  Riviera.  Many 
people  bestir  themselves  daily  at  the  first  sign  of  dawn 
for  the  chance  of  a  glimpse  at  Corsica,  which  then, 
while  the  sky  is  yet  grey  and  the  sea  leaden,  is  seen  in 
the  whole  extent  of  its  northern  coast — so  dark  and 
distinct  as  to  appear  but  a  few  miles  distant.  When  the 
horizon  grows  bright  the  snowy  peaks  of  Monte  Pilato 
and  Monte  Rotondo  become  visible,  tinged  rosy  red ; 
but  as  the  crimson  and  golden  clouds  spread  over  the 
sky  Corsica  gets  fainter  and  fainter  until  the  sun  in  his 
glory  has  risen,  when  it  fades  from  our  sight  like  a  fairy 
vision,  and  we  almost  wonder  if  ever  we  saw  it.  But 
we  stay  and  gaze  on  that  sea  of  blood-red,  then  molten 
gold,  then  bright  green,  until  almost  imperceptibly  it 
assumes  its  familiar  blue,  and  the  sun  is  shining,  and 
Nature  is  smiling  as  she  always  does  smile  in  those 
favoured  regions. 

All  who  have  seen  this  sight,  so  far  too  gorgeous  for 
pen  to  describe,  feel  a  desire  for  a  nearer  acquaintance 
with  this  lovely  Fairy  Island.  Let  me  give  a  short  ac¬ 
count  of  a  month  we  spent  there. 

Having  determined,  a  party  of  five  of  us,  to  go  to 
Corsica,  we  wrote  to  the  master  of  the  hotel  named  to 
us  as  the  best  in  Ajaccio,  to  engage  rooms.  Receiving 
in  answer  the  information  that  it  was  but  I'embarrns  du 
I'hotx,  we  started  off  at  once  for  Nice.  We  were  amused 
at  the  surprise  testified  by  the  agent,  at  the  office  where 
we  engaged  our  berths,  on  hearing  that  ladies  were  to 
be  of  the  party,  while  the  Jokes  he  made  to  his  com¬ 
panion  about  five  people  going  at  once  seemed  to  show 
that  he  thought  it  not  a  desirable  trip  to  make ;  indeed, 
he  openly  expressed  his  opinion  that  “none  but  those 
restless  English  people,  who  live  in  a  miserable  island 
themselves,  and  have  nothing  to  eat  there,  would  think 
of  going  so  far  to  be  so  uncomfortable.” 

About  noon  on  the  14th  of  March  we  anchored  in  the 
Bay  of  Ajaccio,  after  some  unpleasantly  rough  hours  at 
sea. 

We  tumbled  out  of  our  berths  and  into  our  clothes, 
and  hastened  on  deck.  The  view  was  very  lovely, 
though  the  mountain-tops  were  completely  buried  in 
clouds.  The  nearer  range  of  hills  looked  as  soft  and 
green  as  do  those  in  our  own  Emerald  Isle,  while  the 
waters  of  the  bay  were  wonderfully  blue  even  for  the 
Mediterranean. 

We  landed  in  small  boats,  the  passengers  in  one,  and 
the  luggage  in  another.  A  large  crowd  of  men  and  boys 
awaited  our  landing,  and  stared  at  us  as  though  a 
foreigner  was  not  a  very  common  sight.  While  some 
of  our  party  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  hotel  to 
secure  rooms,  the  others  stayed  to  see  to  the  luggage 
with  what  patience  we  might,  seeing  we  were  very 


hungry ;  go  which  way  we  would  the  crowd  per¬ 
sistently  followed  us.  At  last  the  boat  arrived,  and  our 
respective  portmanteaus  were  flung  on  the  quay.  We 
were  told  that  the  Custom  House  officer  would  be  absent 
for  another  hour  -,  so  we  left  our  things  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  boatman,  and,  following  some  boys  who 
undertook  to  guide  us,  proceeded  to  the  hotel,  first  up 
the  handsome  wide  street  leading  out  of  the  Place,  and 
planted  on  either  side  with  a  fine  row  of  plane-trees, 
then  down  a  narrow  dirty  street,  till  we  paused  in  front 
of  a  very  bright  melancholy-looking  house.  Up  four 
flights  of  dirty  stone  steps,  and  we  were  on  the  second 
floor,  which  constituted  the  hotel.  A  small  detachment 
of  ragged  boys  stationed  on  the  landing  were  eager  to 
inform  us  that  the  strangers  were  “  there,”  pointing  to  a 
door  which  stood  ajar  some  little  way  down  the  passage. 
We  found  them  in  a  small  brick-floored  room,  containing 
a  deal  table,  occupying  nearly  half  of  it,  covered  with 
our  rugs  and  bags,  and  three  chairs  tenanted  by  our  dis¬ 
consolate  friends.  They  had  just  descended  from  the 
fifth  floor,  whither  they  had  mounted  to  see  the  rooms 
which  were  at  our  disposal — three  in  number,  without 
a  scrap  of  furniture  in  any  of  them. 

Breakfiist  being  just  then  our  most  urgent  need,  we 
sought  the  master  of  the  house,  a  Frenchman,  who,  to 
our  inquiry  as  to  what  we  could  have,  replied,  “  Mats 
tons  ce  que  monsieur  desire."  We  therefore  left  it  to  his 
discretion,  and  awaited,  with  what  patience  we  might, 
the  welcome  summons.  About  two  o’clock  we  found 
ourselves  seated  at  the  long  table  in  the  public  room, 
with  a  large  basin  full  of  coffee  in  front  of  us,  and  very 
excellent  the  coffee  was.  The  weak  yellow  decoction 
called  tea,  and  provided  for  some  of  our  party  who  had 
been  bold  enough  to  ask  for  it,  was  much  what  might 
have  been  expected.  On  the  table  were  bread,  radishes, 
“  broush”  (answering  to  the  Roman  “  seccatta”),  and  a 
cold  fowl.  Let  me  here  remark  that  it  was  a  very  good 
fowl,  otherwise  we  had  been  tempted,  from  our  f  urther 
experience  of  them,  to  pronounce  that  cast-iron  entered 
largely  into  the  composition  of  Corsican  poultry. 

Greatly  refreshed  by  our  breakfast,  we  discussed  our 
plans,  and  decided  that  F - and  D - ,  the  gentle¬ 

men  of  our  party,  should  start  and  see  if  some  little 
villa  could  not  be  found  on  hire,  or  at  least  some  fur¬ 
nished  rooms  in  another  hotel.  Mtrinwhile  we  were  in¬ 
vited  by  the  landlord  to  rest  in  an  adjoining  room — “quite 
private” — until  their  return.  On  entering  this  room  we 
saw  unmistakable  signs  of  its  being  the  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment  of  some  officer,  who,  for  some  good  reason  no 
doubt,  appeared  to  keep  his  wardrobe  loose  about  the 
premises.  The  chairs  and  sofa  were  so  highly  en¬ 
cumbered  that  they  offered  us  no  opportunity  of  resting. 
The  landlord  seeing  our  bewilderment  said,  “  Oh  !  that 
is  of  no  consequence,”  and,  sweeping  off  all  the  things 
on  to  the  floor,  bade  us  make  ourselves  quite  at  home. 

We  had  no  choice  but  to  comply,  in  so  far  as  taking 
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possession  of  the  now  vacant  seats  until  the  return  of 
our  friends.  Their  speedy  arrival,  with  the  information 
that  the  only  villa  to  be  had  contained  neither  crockery 
nor  linen,  and  that  the  other  hotels  were  far  less  inviting 
than  the  one  we  were  in,  saved  us  from  any  difficulty  in 
deciding  what  was  best  to  do.  It  remained,  therefore, 
only  to  settle  matters  with  the  landlord,  which  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do. 

“  Now,  landlord,  supposing  we  stay  here,  what  can 
you  arrange  for  us  ?” 

“  Mais,  tnonsieur,  there  are  one,  two,  three  rooms 
just  a  little  way  upstairs  where  monsieur  would  be  lodged 
like  a  prince.” 

“  But  they  are  not  furnished,  and  it  is  quite  late  in 
the  day  already.” 

"  Ah  !  monsieur  does  not  know  the  facility  with  which 
these  things  are  done  in  Corsica.  Why,  in  one  hour — 
two  hours,  they  will  be,  mais  teas  ce  quon  peat  avoir  de 
plus  comfortable  t” 

“  Then  the  stairs  !  How  can  we  go  up  and  down 
such  a  flight  several  times  a  day  ?” 

“  Bur,  monsieur,  think  of  the  air  !  Why,  the  purity 
of  the  atmosphere  up  there  ;  why” — after  a  moment’s 
reflection — “  it  would  give  life  to  a  dying  person.  And 
then  the  cleanliness” — here  followed  that  inimitable 
French  gesture  indicative  of  something  quite  beyond  de¬ 
scription.  “  And  I  can  give  monsieur  one  room  on  this 
floor.” 

This  w'as  a  great  point  gained,  for,  in  fact,  the  stairs 
were  an  insurmountable  objection  to  one  of  our  party. 

“  Well,  landlord,  and  about  a  sitting-room  ?” 

“  A  sitting-room  ?  Ah  !  but  there” — pointing  around 
the  public  dinner-room  in  which  this  conversation  took 
place — “  why,  here  monsieur  would  be  o?i  ne  pent  mieux, 
and  private  as  if  he  were  in  his  own  house.” 

This  was,  perhaps,  hardly  true,  as  during  the  month 
we  were  in  the  hotel  the  room  was  seldom  empty  from 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  at  night. 

“Yes,  this  is  truly  a  charming  room  ;  but,  you  see, 
the  ladies  would  feel  more  comfortable  in  a  room  quite 
their  own.” 

“  Mais,  monsieur,  see  and  returning  to  the  room 
where  we  had  been  resting,  he  said,  “This  is  wffiat  would 
suit  these  ladies.” 

“  But  it  belongs  to  some  one  else.” 

“  Ah,  yes  ;  but  what  then  ?  I  tell  Monsieur  le  Com¬ 
mandant  that  these  English  ladies  require  it ;  he  leaves 
it  to-morrow.” 

“  But  really  we  could  not  have  Monsieur  le  Com¬ 
mandant  turned  out  for  us.” 

“  Comment  ?  Why  this  night  I  beg  monsieur,  who 
now  occupies  the  bedroom  you  require  on  this  floor,  to 
favour  me  by  sleeping  elsewhere  ;  Monsieur  le  Com¬ 
mandant  I  give  till  to-morrow,  with  the  permission  of 
these  ladies.” 

We  hardly  knew  what  to  reply  ;  but  the  landlord 
saved  us  all  reply  by  adding,  “  Monsieur  does  not  know 
how  these  things  are  done  in  Corsica,”  and  immediately 
began  turning  out  the  absent  owner’s  possessions.  We 
were  speedily  installed  in  their  place,  until  other  rooms 
should  be  ready  for  us. 

,  Our  dinner  was  amusing,  but  not  very  satisfying. 


One  small  plate  of  bouilli,  with  a  carrot,  first  appeared  ; 
this  we  divided  among  us.  It  was  followed  by  another 
small  plate  of  bouilli  with  sorrel ;  then  some  sour-crout 
and  peas  and  a  very  hard  fowl.  We  did  not  feel  as  though 
we  had  dined  heavily  when  we  left  the  table.  On  re¬ 
turning  to  our  room  we  found  that  some  officers  were 
giving  a  dinner  in  the  one  through  which  we  must  pass 
to  arrive  at  it,  and  that  we  must  remain  prisoners,  there¬ 
fore,  till  they  dispersed.  Their  songs  and  jokes,  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  through  the  thin  partition,  were  very  lively. 
To  say  that  we  found  our  bedrooms  upstairs  in  that 
state  of  comfort  which  the  landlord  had  foretold  would 
be  a  slight  exaggeration.  Our  experiences  in  these 
upper  regions  were  peculiar  and  highly  diverting,  but 
certainly  going  to  bed  and  going  to  sleep  were  not  the 
same  things. 

The  next  morning  found  the  sun  shining  brightly, 
and  we  hastened  out  to  make  acquaintance  with  Ajaccio, 
after  a  good  breakfast  of  coffee  and  boiled  eggs  ;  the 
latter  were  served  in  a  soup-tureen  full  of  water,  and 
were  sent  up  in  the  proportion  of  three  or  four  apiece. 

The  streets  of  Ajaccio  we  found  broad  and  clean, 
at  least  the  principal  ones,  the  back  streets  being  in 
every  respect  the  reverse  of  this  ;  the  houses  mostly 
high,  but  with  but  little  attempt  at  beauty.  We  passed 
through  a  handsome  square,  facing  on  to  the  sea,  and 
containing  statues  of  Napoleon  I.  and  his  two  brothers 
in  Roman  togas.  Here  the  band  plays  twice  a  week, 
and  here  the  elite  of  the  town  are  to  be  seen  sunning 
themselves.  The  hills  and  the  surrounding  country 
looked  so  very  inviting  at  every  glimpse  we  got  of  them 
that  we  were  eager  to  obtain  some  information  as  to  any 
means  of  locomotion  we  could  obtain.  Accordingly  we 
entered  a  stationer’s  shop,  and  made  some  small  pur¬ 
chases.  We  found  the  owner,  a  Corsican,  a  most  in¬ 
telligent  and  obliging  man  ;  and  this  was  but  the  first  of 
many  visits,  as  in  all  matters  of  doubt  or  ignorance 
we  addressed  ourselves  to  him.  On  the  present  occasion 
we  were  somewhat  amused  at  the  information  we  re¬ 
ceived.  Did  we  want  donkeys  ?  Ah  !  yes,  they  were 
to  be  had — small,  strong,  but  very  safe.  Perhaps  we 
should  like  them  to  be  clean  donkeys,  such  as  did  not 
carry  all  sorts  of  goods,  and  refuse  up  and  down  the 
mountains  ?  Well,  yes,  he  knew  of  such  creatures — 
two  of  them,  charming  in  every  respect.  Of  course  we 
could  ride  barebacked  ?  No Well,  then,  boats  ? 
These  were  what  he  should  advise  us  to  try  on  this 
magnificent  bay,  where  the  wind  always  served  to  go 
out  in  the  morning  and  to  come  in  at  night.  Ah  !  we 
had  come  to  the  right  place  for  boats  ;  such  good  boats  ; 
such  desirable  boatmen  ;  to  be  hired  by  the  month,  too, 
at  most  reasonable  charges.  Where  should  we  go  to 
hire  them  ?  Ah  !  unfortunately,  they  were  let  for  the 
season. 

Carriages  ?  These  were  scarcer  :  people  didn’t  drive 
much  in  Ajaccio.  Still,  at  the  diligence  office  carriages 
were  to  be  had — by  the  day.  Did  we  want  them  for 
shorter  drives  ?  then  it  would  be  more  difficult  ;  but 
he  remembered  there  was  a  man,  a  Piedmontese,  who 
had  a  nice  calcclc,  which  he  let  by  the  hour.  And, 
armed  with  his  address,  we  set  forth  and  secured  tlie 
carriage  at  once. 
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DISTINGUISHED  MAIDEN  LADIES. 

JOANNA  BAILLIE. 


Amongst  the  very  few  ladies  who  have  engaged 
in  dramatic  composition,  Joanna  Baillle  is  pro¬ 
minent.  Like  most  other  persons  of  whom  we  have  any 
particular  record,  she  is  credited  with  a  well-born 
ancestry,  her  father  being  one  of  the  Baillies  of  Lea¬ 
mington,  and  her  mother  one  of  the  Hunters  of  Hun- 
terston,  of  whom  Joanna  was  born,  at  the  Manse  or 
Vicarage  of  Bothwell,  in  1762,  the  exact  date  of  her 
birth  not  being  recorded,  but  she  was  the  youngest  of 
a  family  of  four.  The  eldest  died  in  childhood.  Agnes 
was  associated  with  Joanna  all  their  lives,  and  her 
brother  Matthew  attained  to  considerable  celebrity  as  a 
physician. 

At  the  picturesque  and  romantic  parish  of  Bothwell, 
on  the  Clyde,  Joanna  passed  the  first  six  years  of  her 
life,  and  it  is  said  that  the  historical  no  less  than  the 
superstitious  associations  of  the  place  contributed  to 
encouraging  her  imaginative  powers.  The  fact  that 
Wallace  resided  there,  and  was  there  taken  prisoner, 
was,  of  itself,  enough  to  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  any 
Scottish  lass  of  more  than  ordinary  mental  force.  It 
was  at  the  Bridge  of  Bothwell  where  the  Camerons 
were  signally  defeated,  whereby  the  ascendency  of  the 
English  was  so  materially  advanced.  There  are  interest¬ 
ing  ruins  of  Bothwell  Castle,  once  a  fortress.  The 
offices  of  charity,  which  were  extended  in  those  days 
to  all  wayfarers,  whether  worthy  or  unworthy,  by  the 
village  clergy  of  Scotland,  brought  under  her  notice  a 
great  many  people  of  the  wandering-minstrel  order, 
from  whom  were  derived,  from  time  to  time,  narratives, 
true  and  untrue,  of  personal  adventure,  fortune,  and  dis¬ 
tress,  calculated  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  an  observant 
child,  whose  ears  (like  those  of  most  other  children) 
were  wide  open  to  everything  savouring  of  romance. 

When  she  was  only  six  years  of  age  her  father  was 
appointed  to  the  collegiate  church  of  Hamilton,  and  the 
family  removed  accordingly.  She  had  at  that  time  the 
character  of  being  a  merry  romp,  who  hated  books,  but 
loved  to  indulge  in  telling  tales  of  her  own  conception. 
At  the  same  time  she  was  most  fearless  in  every  kind  of 
personal  adventure.  She  would  run  along  the  parapets 
of  bridges  and  the  tops  of  walls.  She  used  her  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  frequently  riding  a  pony  with  great  reckless¬ 
ness,  which  resulted  in  remarkable  proficiency  in  the 
saddle.  Years  p.assed,  and  she  was  still  considered 
backward  in  her  education  ;  and  every  effort  to  advance 
her  at  home  having  failed,  she  was  sent  to  a  boarding- 
school  at  Glasgow.  The  change  w.as  beneficial.  Dis¬ 
cipline  had  its  effect,  and  she  made  rapid  progress. 
She  distinguished  herself  in  music,  drawing,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  mathematics.  By  her  own  unassisted  exertions 
she  advanced  through  a  considerable  portion  of  Euclid. 
Notwithstanding,  her  disposition  for  relating  stories 
continued,  and  she  often  moved  her  school  fellows  to 
tears  by  her  graphic  descriptions  of  personal  trials. 
Eventually  she  induced  her  companions  to  engage  in 


dramatic  performances,  chiefly  of  her  own  invention, 
and  she  evinced  great  aptitude  for  management.  She 
contrived  dresses  and  decorations  from  materials  of  the 
poorest  kind,  lappets  and  flounces  being  congregated 
from  morsels  of  linen,  or  imitated  with  paper.  Her 
own  great  ability  for  acting  encouraged  her  fellow- 
players,  and  for  a  time  these  amusements  awakened 
great  interest  and  observation. 

In  1776  the  whole  family  removed  to  Glasgow, 
where  her  father  had  procured  the  appointment  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  in  the  University.  This  change 
materially  advanced  Joanna.  She  had  opportunities  for 
making  favourable  acquaintances  with  leading  men  of 
the  period,  of  which  she  availed  herself.  She  still  in¬ 
dulged,  however,  in  romping,  and  her  exuberance  of  spirits 
was  not  suppressed  even  by  the  solemnity  of  Divinity 
Hall.  At  that  time  she  evinced  a  strong  disposition  for 
controversy,  and  often  entered  into  vigorous  discussions 
with  the  educated  persons  with  whom  she  became  inti¬ 
mate.  During  the  same  period  she  was  introduced  to 
the  works  of  Milton,  and  it  is  a  peculiar  evidence  of  the 
essentially  dramatic  turn  of  her  mind  that  she  never 
could  and  never  did  master  Paradise  Lost,  though  she 
read  Comus  with  avidity  more  than  once. 

On  the  death  of  her  father  in  1778  she  removed  with 
her  mother  and  sister  to  Long  Calderwood,  in  Lanark¬ 
shire.  There  her  love  of  personal  exertion  and  ad¬ 
venture  was  stimulated  afresh.  The  neighbourhood  was 
extremely  picturesque  and  interesting.  She  took  long 
pedestrian  excursions,  wandered  on  the  rocky  banks  of 
the  Calder,  delighted  in  watching  its  rapids,  and  bathed 
in  its  stream.  Whilst  residing  in  this  charming  locality 
she  added  to  her  acquirements  by  studying  Shakspeare  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  she  did  not  yet  attempt  com¬ 
positions  of  her  own  beyond  an  occasional  song,  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  humorous  character  denoting  her  exceedingly 
mirthful  disposition.  But  an  event  was  soon  to  take 
place  which  altered  the  whole  tenor  of  her  existence. 
Her  uncle.  Dr.  Hunter,  had  been  settled  for  several 
years  in  his  own  house,  in  Great  Windmill-street,  Lon¬ 
don.  He  died  in  1783,  and  the  family  of  the  Baillies 
then  took  up  their  residence  in  the  house  of  their  late 
uncle.  It  was  a  gloomy  house  in  a  dark  and  narrow 
street,  and,  all  her  old  associations  being  blotted  out, 
Joanna  entered  upon  a  new  life.  Thrown  upon  herself, 
and  compelled  to  forego  the  robust  recreations  in  which 
she  had  previously  indulged  so  freely,  she  was  compelled 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  turn  her  attention  to 
systematic  mental  pursuits.  Her  first  volume,  entitled 
Fugitive  Verses,  was  published  in  1790.  These  verses 
made  no  immediate  impression,  but  a  friendly  review 
soon  made  them  favourably  known  as  “  truly  unsophisti¬ 
cated  representations  of  nature.”  It  appears  that  her  first 
regular  dram.itic  composition  was  never  published,  but 
it  was  speedily  followed  by  her  Plays  on  the  Passions, 
of  which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1798.  So 
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far  she  remained  anonymous,  and  these  plays  created 
quite  enough  observation  to  awaken  much  active  curiosity 
about  the  author.  The  language  suggested  a  Scottish 
pen,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  ventured  a  suspicion  that 
the  plays  were  by  a  lady.  When  her  authorship  was 
made  known,  the  strong-minded  men  of  the  period  re¬ 
fused  to  believe  in  her  claim,  and  insisted  that  her  brother 
had  done  them  for  her. 

Joanna  does  not  appear  to  have  designed  her  plays 
with  any  idea  of  getting  them  performed  ;  but  John 
Kemble,  being  much  struck  with  the  play  of  De  Mont- 
fort,  proposed  to  produce  it,  after  some  minor  alterations. 
The  project  awakened  much  interest ;  the  Hon.  F.  North 
wrote  a  prologue  for  the  occasion,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  the  epilogue.  No  expense  was  spared  in  the 
scenery  and  decorations.  John  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  themselves  took  the  leading  parts,  and  under  these 
extremely  favourable  circumstances  De  Alontfort  was 
acted  at  Drury  lane  Theatre  in  April,  1800.  It  was 
well  received  the  first  night  and  announced  for  repetition; 
but  it  failed  to  attract  sufficiently,  and  was  withdrawn 
after  only  eleven  nights.  The  failure  is  indicative  of  the 
uncertainty  of  success,  for  Mrs.  Siddons  is  said  to  have 
considered  the  part  of  Jane,  assigned  to  her,  as  the  best 
she  ever  acted  in,  and  she  is  recorded  to  have  subse¬ 
quently  said  to  the  authoress,  “Write  me  some  more  Jane 
de  Montforts.” 

In  1802  'Miss  Baillie  published  the  second  volume 
of  her  Plays  on  the  Passions ;  of  these  the  comedy  of 
Hatred  and  the  tragedy  on  Ambition  are  the  most 
prominent.  The  comedy  was  produced  on  the  stage, 
but  only  lived  for  one  season ;  the  tragedy,  being  so 
constructed  as  not  to  be  adapted  for  the  stage,  was  never 
acted.  Upon  the  whole  the  author  seems  to  have  had 
reason  to  regret  that  her  writings  took  the  dramatic 
form,  which  necessarily  limited  their  success  and  in¬ 
fluence,  and  the  public  may  regret  it  the  more  as  the 
genius  displayed  suggests  that  a  more  popular  form  of 
composition  would  have  been  more  widely  appreciated. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  house  in  Great  Wind¬ 
mill-street,  where  she  resided  to  this  date,  and  which  is 
said  to  have  been  a  gloomy  abode,  contributed  to  the 
less  m.eritorious  qualities  of  her  writings,  and  it  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  find  that  she  removed  thence  and  settled  at 
Hampstead  soon  after  the  publication  of  her  second 
volume  of  plays.  Her  residence  at  Hampstead  was  on 
Red  Lion  Hill,  until  the  death  of  her  mother  in  1 806, 
when  she  removed  with  her  sister  to  her  final  abode 
close  to  the  Heath.  The  air  of  Hampstead  seems  to 
have  awakened  her  to  the  fact  that  her  Plays  on  the 
Passions  were  not  quite  satisfactory,  so  she  abandoned 
that  particular  train  of  ideas,  and  published  a  volume  of 
Miscellaneous  Plays  in  1806.  The  best  of  these  is  Con¬ 
stantine  PaleologuSy  which  she  expressly  designed  for 
appearance  at  a  leading  theatre,  but  the  non-success  of 
previous  attempts  caused  John  Kemble  and  Mrs. 
Siddons,  with  all  their  admiration  for  the  author,  to 
decline  the  production.  Eventually  it  was  produced  at 
the  Surrey  Theatre  as  Constantine  and  Valeria.  It  was 
also  produced  at  Edinburgh  in  18:0,  and  at  Liverpool 
and  Dublin  in  1825,  but  though  it  is  said  to  have  drawn 
good  houses,  and  to  have  been  received  with  enthusiasm. 


it  never  took  permanent  hold  of  the  stage.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  her  later  plays,  especially  the  Family 
produced  at  Edinburgh  in  1810,  and  acted  in 
her  presence  before  a  crowded  audience.  This  is  re¬ 
markable,  as  the  literary  merits  of  her  writings  are  very 
great,  leading  to  her  introduction  to  the  leading  authors 
who  were  her  contemporaries.  Amongst  the  rest  of  her 
intimate  friends  was  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  referred  to 
her  in  Marmion  as  the  revival  of  Shakspeare  after 
“  twice  two  hundred  years,”  and  he  elsewhere  calls  her 
“  the  immortal  Joanna.”  Her  intimacy  with  Scott  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  their  lives,  as  evidenced  by  the  nume¬ 
rous  letters  to  and  from  her  in  Scott’s  published  corre¬ 
spondence.  In  1807,  also,  Scott’s  daughter  resided 
with  her  at  Hampstead  for  a  prolonged  visit.  She  was 
not  so  fortunate,  however,  with  all  the  literary  men  of 
her  time.  Some  severe  criticisms  of  her  entire  works 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Reineiv,  and  she  took  them 
to  heart  so  painfully  that  some  years  afterwards  she  re¬ 
fused  to  be  introduced  to  the  editor,  and  the  persuasions 
of  her  best  friends  failed  to  alter  her  determination. 

Imbued  as  she  was  with  the  religious  education  she 
received  in  Scotland,  she  could  scarcely  pass  through 
life  without  leaving  some  record  of  it  in  her  literary 
works.  Accordingly,  as  years  advanced,  she  wrote 
A  Viev)  of  the  General  Temur  of  the  Neiv  Testament , 
in  which  we  find  the  bold  proposition  that  “  One  teacher, 
of  honest  character,  is  as  well  entitled  to  call  himself 
inspired  as  another.”  What  particular  inspiration  it  was 
which  impelled  her  to  write  such  a  book  is  not  very 
obvious  from  a  perusal  of  its  contents,  which  seem  to 
leave  both  Scripture  and  its  interpretation  precisely  as 
before.  The  practical  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  it  is  how 
extremely  difficult  it  is  for  a  Scotch  lady  of  any  ability 
to  get  through  the  world  without  a  turn  at  theological 
controversy. 

In  1823  her  brother  died.  Joanna  wrote  a  dramatic 
poem  to  his  memory,  called  The  Martyr.  This,  and  a 
subsequent  one  called  The  Bride,  were  translated  into 
the  Cingalese  language.  There  is  a  memorial  of  him  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Her  last  volume  of  plays,  of  a  very  miscellaneous  cha¬ 
racter,  was  published  in  1836.  One  of  them  was  acted 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  another  at  Drury  Lane, 
but,  like  her  earlier  ones,  they  only  attained  to  very 
partial  success  on  the  stage.  But  the  literary  superiority 
of  her  works  was  very  widely  acknowledged  duiing  her 
life,  and  their  fame  lives  after  her.  Her  works  were 
held  in  more  than  ordinary  estimation  in  the  United 
States,  where  they  still  hold  their  own.  The  latest 
recognition  in  England  of  her  claims  to  distinction  is  in 
a  beautiful  quarto  volume  of  Summer  Scenes,  illustrated 
with '  photographs  from  water-colour  drawings  by 
Birket  Foster. 

As  years  advanced  she  became  more  secluded  in  her 
home  at  Hampstead.  But  though  she  preferred  seclusion 
so  much,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  beneficial  to 
her  mental  health.  She  professed  a  weariness  of  life, 
although  suffering  from  no  disease  or  pain.  Retiring  on 
Saturday  evening,  complaining  only  of  some  uneasiness, 
she  never  rose  again,  but  sank  and  expired  on  the  next 
afternoon,  Sunday,  the  23rd  of  February,  1851 
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WOMAN’S  RIGHTS. 


Most  people,  men  and  women,  are  only  half  alive  ; 

half  the  events  in  their  own  small  histories,  and 
nearly  all  events  in  the  general  history  of  their  time, 
have  no  existence  for  them.  Slaves  to  routine  and 
happy  only  in  detail,  they  keep  on  along  their  own 
narrow  lane,  seeing  neither  the  views  in  the  distance  nor 
the  roses  and  honeysuckles  in  the  hedges.  As  to  staying 
to  gather  a  nosegay,  that  is  quite  out  of  the  question  ; 
they  have  on  their  best  clothes  (we  never  meet  some 
people  in  anything  else,  either  in  mind  or  body),  and 
the  briars  may  tear  them.  If  we  point  out  a  gate  from 
whence  some  sweet  scene  may  be  viewed,  the  approach 
is  muddy  and  their  boots  will  not  stand  the  wet.  How 
particularly  true  this  is  of  many  women  !  Some  man 
said  once  that  routine  kept  women  from  madness,  and 
it  does  in  the  sense  that  the  speaker  meant,  for  he  would 
have  classed  many  of  the  best  women  of  to-day  amongst 
the  insane. 

Alphonse  Karr  says  somewhere  that  we  only  shut 
one  part  of  the  population  up  in  asylums  to  try  to  con¬ 
vince  the  world  of  our  own  sanity,  and  his  joke  is  true 
as  regards  many  of  the  opinions  men  have  uttered  about 
women.  Helped  by  women  they  have,  by  alternate 
systems  of  rigour  and  petting,  effectually  prevented 
women  developing  their  faculties  to  their  utmost  extent. 
We  do  not  blame  men  j  it  is  p.art  of  human  nature  to 
like  to  be,  vulgarly  speaking,  cock  of  the  walk,  and  to 
take  effectual  means  to  keep  that  dignified  station. 

We  have  been  much  amused  lately  with  a  “  gentle¬ 
manly”  newspaper  discussion  on  ladies  Alpine  travelling. 
It  seems,  according  to  the  correspondents,  that  the  only 
object  women  have  in  view  when  Alpine-climbing  is  the 
desire  to  be  talked  about  and  admired  by  the  other  sex. 
They  get  only  part  of  their  object :  men  do  t.alk,  but  they 
do  not  admire.  We  were  all  the  more  amused  because, 
whilst  reading  these  interesting  epistles,  we  were  re¬ 
ceiving  letters  from  a  cultivated  yet  loving  woman  who 
was  doing  this  dreadful  Alpine-climbing.  She  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  be  married,  and  loves  as  such  a  woman  and 
such  a  woman  only  can.  In  answer  to  a  letter  from  us 
asking  her  if  she  thought  much  about  her  lover  whilst 
enjoying  the  scenery  from  nearly  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc,  she  said,  “  I  forgot  everything  except  the  delight 
of  existence.  I  was  too  perfectly  happy  with  the  scenes, 
and  the  .air,  and  the  exertion  to  think  even  of  him.” 

“  Mai — mad  as  a  March  hare,”  would  bo  the  verdict 
of  half  the  men.  It  is  ridiculous  to  think  women  ever 
can  be  quite  happy  with  Nature  only ;  they  must  have 
some 

“  MiHli.vtors 

Betwixt  their  hifrliost  coiiReience  and  tlie  ju<ljre; 

Some  sweet  saint’s  blood  must  quieken  in  their  palms, 

Or  all  the  life  in  heaven  seems  slow  and  eold.” 

That  water  will  always  rise  to  the  level  of  its  source 
is  a  fact  that  took  ages  to  find  out.  The  trouble  men 
might  have  been  spared  if  they  had  known  it  before ! 
We  never  see  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman  aqueducts 


without  thinking  not  only  of  the  sad  waste  of  physical 
labour,  but  of  a  waste  of  intellectual  labour  of  which 
they  seem  to  us  the  type.  The  trouble  men  have  been 
taking  lately  to  explain  that  if  we  take  the  barriers  away, 
water  will  run  uphill ;  that  if  we  allow  women  to  be 
doctors  or  lawyers  they  will  all  strike,  and  refuse  to  be 
mothers  and  wives! 

A  great  man  once  talking  of  a  set  of  men  who,  as 
Browning  says,  “  take  God’s  laws  under  wise  pro 
tection,”  called  them  attorney-generals  of  the  Almighty 
There  are  more  would-be  attorney-generals  of  human 
nature.  We  suppose  they  look  upon  poor  human  nature 
as  a  woman,  and  that  is  why  they  give  her  their  pro¬ 
tection. 

Happily  for  some  of  us,  if  human  nature  is  a  woman 
she  is  a  strong-minded  woman,  “  she  ever  presses 
against  this  system  or  th.at,  and  forces  ways  of  escape 
for  herself  into  freedom  and  light.” 

Surely  we  women  may  demand  as  a  right  to  be  able 
to  live  out  every  part  of  our  life  up  to  the  limits  of 
our  neighbours’  landmarks.  ’We  have  had  enough  of 
“  repression,  oppression,  compression  do  let  us  try 
exp.ansion,  unfolding,  and  expression. 

Why  are  the  majority  of  women  the  unhappy,  discon¬ 
tented  class  they  arc  Is  it  not  a  gre.at  deal  because 
instead  of  living  they  have  only  been  allowed  to  exist  ? 
Because  the  buds  that  contained  their  youthful  aspira¬ 
tions  and  ambitions  have  generally  been  allowed  no 
chance  of  unfolding  ?  Deprived  of  sunshine  and  fresh 
air,  the  poor  little  buds  have  dropped  off  one  by  one, 
happy  if  they  did  not  rot  ere  they  went.  It  is  sad,  it  is 
most  lamentable  to  think  of  the  misery  there  exists  in 
this  sad  world  that  might  have  been  prevented — the 
wasted  lives,  the  crushed  desires,  the  broken  hearts,  or, 
worse,  the  stony  hearts  that  need  never  have  been. 

Women  are  generally  allowed  no  chance  of  being 
happy.  How  can  people  possibly  be  happy  in  this 
world  without  an  end  and  aim  in  it  ?  The  grand  moving 
principle  of  all  life  ought  to  be  to  make  the  best  of  it 
for  ourselves  and  others.  We  can  only  do  this  by 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

We  might  divide  all  human  beings  into  two  classes, 
the  drivers  and  the  driven  ;  the  people  who  never  act 
till  they  are  obliged,  and  those  who  prefer  exercising 
their  own  free  will  to  being  propelled.  The  former 
hate  all  responsibility ;  if  failure  is  the  result  of  their 
actions,  not  being  directly  responsible,  they  are  martyrs, 
and  people  dearly  love  to  be  martyrs.  Whereas,  when 
failure  is  the  result  of  direct  effort,  then  all  the  respon¬ 
sibility  rests  on  their  incapacity,  and  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  like  the  verdict  of  incapacity.  Still,  the 
shirking  of  responsibility  is  more  blameworthy  than 
failure  ;  the  former  is  the  cowardice  of  the  soldier  who 
refuses  to  fight,  and  surely  such  refusal  is  much  worse 
than  defeat. 

Last  month  we  showed  our  readers  Jean  Paul’s 
Lenette ;  to-day  we  will  hold  up  to  their  study  and 
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admiration  another  of  his  women,  in  the  writer’s  own 
words.  There  is  no  description  of  her,  for  which  we 
are  grateful — descriptions  are  always  tedious.  We  have 
to  find  passing  allusions  here  and  there.  The  first  we 
hear  of  her  is  from  the  lips  of  Leibgeber  ;  he  tells  his 
friend  that  “  She  has  nothing,  and  takes  nothing,  is 
poor  and  proud,  thoughtlessly  bold  and  virtuous,  and 
is  named  Natalie  Aquiliana.”  Talking  of  her  at  another 
time,  he  says,  “  That  what  he  so  much  loved  and 
admired  in  her  was  her  decision  of  character  and 
straightforwardness,  both  in  word  and  deed,  and  her 
manly  cheerfulness,  upon  which  the  world,  and  poverty, 
and  accidents  only  floated,  vanishing  again  like  fleecy, 
shining,  summer  clouds,  without  obscuring  her  day.” 

That  is,  she  was  a  woman  who  knew  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  cultivate  cheerfulness  ;  who  did  not  think  she 
enhanced  her  charms  by  dependence  and  “  clinging.” 
She  knew  what  was  due  to  herself,  and  did  not  go 
through  the  world  a  perpetual  apology. 

Since  our  last  paper  Mr.  Tennyson  has  again  de¬ 
lighted  the  world  with  another  Idyll,  completing  the 
series.  In  it  there  is  a  picture  of  a  high-born  shrew  -, 
this  is  what  a  clever  reviewer  says  of  her  : — 

“  The  Lady  Lynette  is  very  beautiful,  but  her  nose 
is  ‘  tip-tilted,’  or,  in  other  words,  turns  up,  and  her 
tongue  is  of  the  shrillest.  She  vexes  poor  Gareth  in 
every  way  that  she  can  devise  ;  she  storms,  and  scolds, 
and  raves,  afid  holds  her  tip-tilted  nose  against  him  to  shield 
her  from  the  kitchen  smell  that  he  brings  with  him,  in 
her  fancy.  She  wants  her  sister  to  be  saved,  but  not 
in  this  fashion,  and  having  asked  for  a  knight,  she 
thinks  herself  wronged  in  having  only  a  kitchen-knave 
granted  to  her  prayers.  Each  blow  that  Gareth  strikes 
lessens  her  dislike,  and  when  the  castle  is  freed,  no 
doubt  she  is  sufficiently  in  love  with  her  sister’s  deliverer. 
But  one  so  young,  and  yet  so  perfect  a  shrew,  would 
have  proved  but  a  bitter  reward  even  to  the  brave  and 
uncomplaining  Gareth.  Of  course  the  probability  is 
that  he  did  marry  her.  He  was  just  the  man  to  have 
done  it.  Strong,  and  brave,  and  cool,  and  patient,  and 
gentle,  his  was  just  the  character  that  spiteful  destiny 
loves  to  link  to  some  peevish  termagant ;  and  if  Lynette 
was  with  patience  tolerable  when  young,  surely  in  old 


age  she  would  have  been  simply  intolerable.  Her  good 
looks  would  fade,  but  that  tongue !  Its  youth  would 
be  perpetual,  and  its  bitterness  inexhaustible  ;  and  if 
Gareth  did  really  marry  Lynette,  he  must  often  have 
thought,  in  after  years,  how  much  better  it  would  have 
been  had  Morning  Star  crushed  out  his  life,  in  that  first 
battle  on  the  first  bridge  of  the  three  passes.” 

Of  course  most  of  our  readers  have  read  Gareth  and 
Lynette,  and  those  who  have  not  will,  so  that  we'  need 
not  explain  the  allusions. 

“  The  great  question  in  life,”  says  the  great  French¬ 
man,  Benjamin  Constant,  “  is  the  suffering  we  cause,” 
and  certainly  if  all  the  time  that  has  been  made  wretched 
by  the  tongue  of  a  shrew  were  blotted  out,  as  Schiller 
says — 

“  Dooh  voiidor  gros/.eu  Scliuld  der  Zeiton 
Minuten,  Tago,  Jalire  Streiclit,’* 

or,  in  plain  English,  we  might  rub  out  of  the  score 
minutes,  days,  and  even  years. 

King  Solomon  knew  how  to  use  his  adverbs  when 
he  said,  “  A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day  and 
a  contentious  woman  are  alike.”  There  are  women  of 
this  type  in  every  rank  of  life,  from  the  woman  who  can 
choose  the  most  biting  sarcasm  when  she  scolds  to  the 
poor  vulgar  drudge  who  can  only  rant.  Many  excuses 
are  made  for  them  on  the  ground  of  their  natural  dis¬ 
position,  or  their  ancestors,  or  their  circumstances.  No 
such  excuses  ought  to  be  admitted.  If  you  are  naturally 
peevish,  then  it  is  your  obvious  duty  to  grow  habitually 
cheerful.  If  your  mother  was  a  bad-tempered  woman, 
then  you  must  be  determined  that  the  bad  temper  shall 
stay  with  your  mother,  and  not  perpetuate  itself  in  you  ; 
and  if  your  circumstances  do  not  make  it  easy  for  you 
to  be  contented,  then  you  will  have  the  larger  reward 
when  your  endeavours  are  crowned  with  success. 

Bad-tempered  people  often  imagine  they  have  carried 
off  the  best  of  the  argument  because  their  opponents 
will  not  get  angry  and  vulgar.  They  could  often  say 
as  ugly  and  sarcastic  things  as  those  that  are  hurled  at 
them,  but  in  abstaining  from  so  doing  they  have  gained 
a  victory  far  higher  and  more  glorious  than  any  they 
might  have  gained  over  their  opponents.  They  have 
conquered  themselves — the  noblest  of  all  conquests. 


LOVE’S  IMPOTENCE. 


She  was  the  fairest,  gentlest  thing 
That  ever  bore  the  weight  of  pain  ; 

To-day  I  laid  her  in  her  grave. 

There  where  the  west  winds  weep  and  rave. 
My  child,  thou  shalt  not  weep  again. 


Oh,  what  is  love  that  cannot  shield. 

Or  spare  its  love  a  single  woe  ! 

Silent,  I  watched  the  deadly  strife. 

The  world’s  great  pain,  and  her  young  life. 
And,  helpless,  could  not  ward  a  blow. 


It  was  not  in  the  open  field 
Of  earthly  pain  and  poverty. 

For  there  her  hand  I  could  have  led. 
And  held  my  shield  above  her  head. 
To  save  my  little  or.e,  or  die. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  Dicember,  1872. 

UCH  as  one  may  speak  of  the  insouciance  of  Pari¬ 
sians,  and  even  ot  the  want  of  common  sense  they 
too  often  show  in  their  way  of  judging  of  public  affairs, 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  last  parliamentary  de¬ 
bates  have  produced  a  most  lively  impression  upon 
them.  There  was,  indeed,  a  momentary  panic,  and 
Paris  was  sufficiently  disturbed  for  once  to  become 
serious.  Even  theatres  felt  the  contre  coup  of  public 
anxieties,  and  were  but  poorly  attended  for  some  nights. 
The  fact  is  rare  enough  to  deserve  special  mention. 

The  great  seances  of  our  assemhlees  have  always  been 
an  attraction  for  our  Parisian  grandes  dames.  Those 
days  upon  which  celebrated  orators  and  speakers  a  ^et 
are  expected  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  debates,  are 
always  those  which  witness  a  large  number  of  ladies  in 
the  tribunes,  just  as  it  is  the  case  in  the  best  loges  upon 
interesting  premieres  representations  at  our  principal 
theatres.  Such  seances  are  announced  beforehand,  and 
most  elegant  toilettes  are  devised  for  the  occasion,  in 
accordance  with  the  style  of  the  place.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  nuances  to  be  observed  in  one’s  dress,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  reunion;  thus  a  meeting  of  the  French 
Academy  or  a  morning  concert  should  not  be  looked 
upon  in  the  same  light  as  a  seance  of  the  Assemblee, 
because  in  general  ladies  who  feel  any  interest  in  politi¬ 
cal  debates  are  all  of  high  condition  and  fortune.  Ladies 
of  the  diplomatic  world  often  come,  and  those  who  do 
not  belong  to  it  know  that  they  will  come,  and  make  a 
point  of  not  appearing  with  less  elegance  than  they. 

Often  the  general  public,  who  is  not  always  ati  fait 
of  parliamentary  incidents,  has  no  idea  of  the  thunder¬ 
clap  about  to  burst ;  but  in  the  more  special  world  of 
politics  it  is  known  beforehand,  one  feels  the  electricity 
latent  in  the  atmosphere,  and  one  easily  foretells  a  storm, 
the  conflict  of  words  and  high  dispute,  speeches,  emo¬ 
tions,  interruptions,  clamour,  votes.  The  ladies  are 
forewarned,  and  hasten  to  arrive ;  they  come  to  be 
present  at  the  struggle,  and  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
combatants  ;  some  look  on  with  mere  curiosity,  others 
are  more  nearly,  more  passionately  interested  in  the 
debates  because  they  know  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  conflict — nay,  they  are  in  many  cases  related  to 
them  by  ties  of  blood  and  affection.  Sitting  in 
the  tribunes  reservees,  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  wreath 
of  flowers,  feathers,  elegance,  and  beauty,  lending  un¬ 
wonted  animation  to  the  house  by  their  looks,  their 
curiosity,  and  influencing  not  a  little  the  deputies,  whose 
vanity  is  much  flattered  by  their  attention,  and  who  are 
fir  more  keenly  aware  of  their  presence  than  they  might 
perhaps  choose  to  acknowledge. 

when  the  feminine  world  shows  more  agitation  than 
usual,  when  eyes  are  bright  and  faces  eager,  you  may 
be  certain  the  seance  will  be  fraught  with  uncommon 
interest,  eloquence,  and  animation.  Thus  out  at  sea, 
when  white  gulls  appear  in  creek  and  bay,  ruffling  their 
feathers  and  flying  in  wild  circles  above  the  waves,  it 
is  a  sure  sign  that  storm  and  tempest  are  not  far  off. 

Nor  is  it  only  by  their  looks  these  fair  politici.ans  en¬ 


courage  and  animate  those  whose  opinions  they  approve 
and  share  -,  the  ornaments  and  colours  of  their  toilettes 
are  often  emblems  easy  of  interpretation.  Violets  are 
rate,  but  fleurs-de-ly  numerous,  among  the  parures  of 
our  grandes  dames,  and  white  prevails  altogether  over  red 
in  their  toilets.  Some  seem  to  ignore,  however,  all  such 
petty  demonstrations  ;  with  clasped  hands  and  cast-down 
eyes  they  are  apparently  imploring  Heaven  to  favour 
their  cause.  During  one  of  the  very  stormy  seances 
which  followed  the  delivery  of  M.  Thiers’s  Message,  a 
duchess  who  bears  a  name  of  most  ancient  noblesse  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  livre  d'heures  with  intense 
earnestness  the  whole  time. 

In  fact,  the  degree  of  interest  the  seance  is  likely  to 
present  may  pretty  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  set  of 
ladies  present.  When  the  Duchess  Colonna,  Madame 
de  Flavigny,  Madame  Thiers,  Mdlle.  Dosne,  Madame 
d’Assailly,  Madame  de  Macmahon,  Madame  de  Can- 
robert,  Madame  de  Rainneville,  Madame  de  Blacas, 
Countess  de  Pourtalcs,  and  some  of  the  Princesses  of 
the  House  of  Orleans  are  present,  be  sure  it  will  be 
worth  your  while  to  attend  the  seance.  One  lady  who 
is  not  very  frequently  seen  in  the  tribunes,  but  who 
possesses,  perhaps,  more  influence  than  any  other,  is 
Madame  Remusat.  Combining  high  intelligence  with 
the  tact,  finesse,  and  indescribable  charm  which  render  a 
woman  all-powerful,  Madame  de  Remusat  has  con¬ 
quered,  without  noise  or  effort,  in  the  political  world,  such 
a  place  as  Madame  de  Staiil  herself  might  have  envied. 

There  have  as  yet  been  no  fetes  in  Paris  this  winter, 
not  even  at  the  Russian  Embassy,  for  Prince  OrlofF  is 
at  Brussels  en  conge.  Evening  receptions  and  dinners 
form  the  sum  total  of  our  distractions  this  winter.  Some 
families,  however,  are  expected  home  for  Christmas 
who  will  give  some  life  to  this  so  far  unprecedentedly 
dull  season  ;  that  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Metter- 
nich  are  of  the  number. 

The  usual  preparations  for  New  Year’s  Day  are 
going  on  ;  we  are  to  have  booths  along  the  boulevards, 
and  the  inevitable  display  of  cheap  toys  and  bonbons. 
Already  I  hear  in  the  streets  the  new  hebe  mecanique  and 
squeaking  monkey,  and  the  various  discordant  noises  of 
those  wretched  joujoux  offered  as  sure  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  “  enjoyment  of  children  and  the  tranquillity 
(rf  parents.”  On  such  days  as  the  jour  de  Tan  all  who 
can  fly  from  Paris  will  do  so,  if  wise,  for  it  is  the  day 
of  all  the  year  on  which  beggars  and  charlatans  are 
suffered  to  molest  and  torment  the  unfortunate  passant 
with  impunity. 

As  for  Versailles  the  dignified,  it  will  not,  fortunately, 
be  turned  into  such  a  champ  de  foire.  There  a  good 
deal  of  gaiety  is  going  on  in  a  quiet  way.  M.  Thiers 
practises  in  a  most  liberal  manner  the  virtue  of  hospi¬ 
tality.  No  foreigner  of  distinction  visits  Paris  without 
running  down  to  Versailles  and  seeking  an  introduction 
to  the  Hotel  de  la  Presidence,  and  to  be  present  at  M. 
Thiers’  receptions,  and  to  dine  at  his  table,  seems  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  considered  at  least  as  much  an  honour  as  was 
in  former  days  an  invitation  to  a  ball  at  the  Tuileries. 


I. — Children’s  Winter  Costumes. 

{Made-up  Patterns,  3/.  6c/.  ;  Flat  Patterns  jor  each  separate  Vetement,  is.  6(t, 

Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

The  one  great  ecueil  of  fashion  this  year — that  on  toilet  is  too  often  wrecked — is  certainly’  the  bonnet . 

which  so  many  an  otherwise  truly  elegant  and  ladylike  Perhaps  it  is  that  the  coiffure  is  the  most  difficult  par  t 
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that  all  grace  of  outline  becomes  lost  and  the  female 
head  is  once  more  disfigured 


of  feminine  toilet.  For  the  last  few  years  the  chignon 
was  an  eyesore  to  all  lovers  of  artistic  beauty,  and  now 
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minds  that  a  very  little  exaggeration  will  render  modern 
bonnets  both  absurd  and  inelegant.  True  elegance 
requires  a  certain  degree  of  simplicity,  and  it  is  not  by 
heaping  feathers,  flowers,  and  ornaments  of  every 
description  upon  one’s  chapeau  that  one  obtains  a  coiflure 
to  be  admired.  Costly  a  bonnet  may  be,  but  the  cost¬ 
liness  should  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  materials 
and  trimmings,  and  the  elegance  w'ill  be  manifested  by 
the  tasteful  manner  of  the  selection  and  arrangement. 

The  different  quarters  of  Paris  are  like  so  many 
different  cities,  and  the  modes  exhibited  in  that  fashion¬ 
able  part  w'hich  extends  from  La  Madeleine  to  the 
Opera,  and  which  is  especially  the  quartier  des  etrartgers, 
are  different  indeed  from  those  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  aristocratic  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 

It  w'as  in  the  Rue  du  liac,  and  in  the  salons  of  a 
modiste  of  great  taste,  au  premier,  that  I  took  note  of 
the  models  I  am  about  to  describe. 

The  shape  most  generally  adopted  by  this  modiste  is 
a  modification  of  the  Rabagas,  which  slopes  up  from 
the  forehead  and  covers  the  top  of  the  head,  while  a 
trimming  of  lace  and  ribbons  completes  the  bonnet  at 
the  back.  This  shape,  showing  some  portion  of  the 
hair  in  front,  is  certainly  more  becoming  to  most  faces 
than  were  those  Mhich  entirely  shaded  the  eyes  and 
brow — Fexces  en  tout  est  un  defaut — and  I  certainly  do 
not  admire  bonnets  which  seem  ready  to  fall  off  from 
the  chignon,  but  neither  do  I  regret  those  which 
threatened  to  hide  all  the  upper  part  of  the  face. 

A  very  elegant  bonnet,  suitable  for  a  young  lady — 
either  married  or  unmarried — is  of  black  velvet,  the 
passe  sloped  up  and  trimmed  underneath  w  ith  a  torsade 
and  bow  of  black  velvet,  lined  with  rose-coloured  gros- 
grains  silk.  A  drapeiy  of  the  same  rose-coloured-lined 
velvet  was  tastefully  disposed  round  the  crown  with 
large  bow  falling  in  lapels  at  the  back,  and  fastening  on  two 
small  natural — that  is,  drab-coloured — ostrich  feathers 
which  shoot  up  over  the  crowm,  while  a  spray  of  blush 
roses  forms  the  ornament  of  the  front  part  of  the  bonnet. 
Instead  of  strings,  lapels  of  black  lace  are  fastened  in 
front  with  a  bow  of  black  velvet  lined  with  rose- 
coloured  silk. 

Another  black  velvet  bonnet  is  of  the  same  shape  as 
the  above  the  under-trimmings  and  strings  are  of 
black  grosgrains  silk.  Torsade  of  the  same  round  the 
crown,  and  bow  at  the  side,  fastening  on  a  bright- 
coloured  bird’swing — couroucou — which  forms  an  aigrette, 
and  a  long  black  feather  which  droops  behind. 

A  bonnet  of  violet  velvet  is  trimmed  with  moire 
ribbon  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  long  feather,  also 
asssortie,  which  falls  into  a  sweeping  curve  behind.  A 
flufFy  tuft  of  white  saule  feathers  is  placed  at  the  side,  and 
a  barbe  of  Chantilly  lace  falls  at  the  back.  The  wide 
strings  are  of  violet  velvet,  lined  with  moire  of  the 
same  colour. 

A  Michael  Angelo  bonnet  of  dark  marine  blue  velvet 
is  trimmed  with  moire  ribbon  of  the  same  colour,  a 
side  long  bow  of  which  upon  the  left  side  is  fastened 
with  a  large  jet  buckle.  A  splendid  ibis  aigrette  forms 
the  chief  ornament  of  this  elegant  chapeau,  and  one 
long  blue-i)lack  feather  sweeps  at  the  back.  The 
aureole  border  is  of  plain  velvet,  and  the  strings  of  moire. 


And  a  very  dressy  bonnet  of  claret-coloured  moire 
is  made  toquet  fashion,  with  the  crown  pleated  in  all 
round  and  a  turned-up  border  of  plain  velvet  of  a 
darker  shade ;  a  splendid  wreath  of  foliage  tinted  of 
rich  deep  tints  of  red  and  brown  is  wound  round  the 
crown,  with  one  lovely  egg-shaped  tea-rose  drooping 
at  the  side  and  two  feathers,  one  short,  of  the  colour  of 
the  velvet,  and  one  a  long  sweeping  undyed  ostrich 
feather  of  the  natural  drab  tint.  The  strings  of  moire 
and  black  lace  may  be  tied  either  in  front  or  at  the 
back  under  the  chignon.  In  the  latter  case  it  will  suit 
a  youthful  face  best. 

The  few  flowers  one  sees  upon  this  winter’s  chapeaux 
are  simply  exquisite,  mostly  roses,  but  so  beautifully 
imitated,  one  is  tempted  to  draw  closer  to  inhale  their 
fragrance.  Large  flowers,  such  as  the  daphne,  a/alea, 
camellia,  and  nenuphar,  or  water-lily,  are  also  beautifully 
imitated  from  nature,  and  put  on  singly  with  a  profusion 
of  very  lovely  foliage  and  extremely  small  buds. 

All  fashionable  flowers  are  not,  however,  closely 
copied  from  nature.  Clusters  of  roses  of  various  shades 
are  a  favourite  ornament  both  for  coitFures  and  chapeaux. 
In  these  elegant  groups  one  rose  will  be  crimson, 
another  flesh  pink,  a  third  turquoise  blue,  and  a  fourth 
pale  yellow.  Chrysanthemums  and  marguerites  arc  also 
coloured  in  the  same  varied  fanciful  manner,  but,  as  a 
rule,  flowers  appear  rather  upon  headdresses  this  winter 
than  upon  hats  or  bonnets.  For  the  latter,  feathers  are 
by  far  the  more  general  style  of  trimming. 

My  modiste  tells  me  the  money  expended  upon 
feathers  for  trimmings  this  winter  is  something  stupen¬ 
dous.  The  great  furore  is  for  the  long,  natural,  undyed 
ostrich  feather,  always  the  most  expensive,  because  it 
must  be  of  good  quality  and  all  in  one  piece,  while  the 
dyed  plume  cousue  can  be  made  up  of  any  odd  bits.  But 
the  plume  cousue  is  quite  demode  in  Paris — -ji  done  !  give  us 
entire  feathers  or  none  at  all.  Next  to  this  comes  the 
saule  (willow)  feather,  which  droops  in  delicate  shreds, 
and  is  equally  lovely  in  pure  white  and  in  dark  or  light 
shades.  Nor  Is  this  all :  natural — that  means  always  un¬ 
dyed — wings  and  aigrettes  from  costly  foreign  birds  arc 
all  the  rage.  The  couroucou,  the  ciseau  mouche,  the 
colibri,  oiseau  de  Paradis,  and  ibis  are  among  the  most 
fashionable  and  most  expensive. 

Happy  the  lady  who,  from  friends  or  relations  in 
India  or  Australia,  receives  some  of  these  beautiful 
birds  of  gay  plumage.  It  costs  but  a  comparative  trifle 
to  have  them  prepared  and  mounted  at  the  plumassier  s, 
while  to  procure  the  wing  or  aigrette  at  the  modiste’s 
makes  a  heavy  item  upon  madame’s  bill,  and  yet  madame 
must  needs  wear  some  of  this  gaudy  plumage  upon  her 
bonnet  or  she  cannot  appear  h  la  derniere  mode.  Nay, 
mademoiselle  herself  no  longer  remains  satisfied  with 
the  plume  cousue,  and  though  resigning  the  bird  of  Para¬ 
dise  to  her  lady  mother  will  sigh  and  coax  until  she 
obtains  a  long  flowing  plume  naturelle  and  a  jaunty  aile 
or  aigrette  for  her  hat. 

As  to  evening  and  ball  coiffure,  the  very  last  style  is 
the  small  cluster  of  flowers,  or  one  single  flower,  if 
large,  to  wear  with  the  much-raised  edifice  of  fashion¬ 
able  hair-dressing ;  but  all  ladies  have  not  yet  relin¬ 
quished  the  graceful  curl  and  torsade  playing  over  neck 


3. — Moscow  Mantle. 

{Made-up  Patterns,  4/.  6d.  ;  Flat  Patterns  jor  each  separate  Vetement,  zs.  Cd, 
Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


speakable  charm  in  light  flowing  locks  ;  indeed,  with  a 
decolletee  dress,  some  portion  of  the  hair  should  always 
be  left  to  droop  over  the  neck. 

Apropos  of  evening  dress,  I  believe  I  have  already  said 
that  the  most  fashionable  style  is  that  of  the  trained 
tunic  ;  for  the  ball  dress  proper,  however,  that  which  is 
meant  to  dance  with,  a  less  grandiose  description  of  dress 
is  preferred.  Young  ladies  wear  the  flounced  tulle  or 
muslin  skirt,  of  moderate  length,  with  the  Princess  dress, 
looped  up  behind  et  la  Comtesse  de  Paris,  and  low  bodice 
trimmed  en  draperie ytiih  folds  of  tulle  and  blond.  A 


and  is  repeated  in  various  ways.  There  are  the  peacock 
feathers,  the  colibri  feathers,  both  of  gay  colours  but 
softened  by  fine  shading,  and  there  are  also  patterns  of 
grey  feathers  over  soft  pink  or  blue  grounds.  Then 
there  is  the  butterfly  dress,  and  the  charming  flowery 
Pompadour  dresses,  of  which  I  have  already  described 
some.  There  is  no  house  like  Gagelin’s  for  silks  in  all 
Paris.  Worth  himself  is  but  an  el'eve  of  this  house, 
and  his  far-famed  establishment  is  an  offshoot  from 
this.  He  may  have  greater  fantaisie  but  not  greater 
elegance :  that  would  be  simply  impossible. 
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and  shoulder,  and  foi  these  trailing  sprays  of  foliage 
and  blossoms  are  still  prepared.  A  style  inHe,  which 
is  also  much  in  favour,  consists  of  one  flower  or  cluster 
to  wear  on  the  upper  part  of  the  coiffure,  with  a  long 
spray  to  mix  in  the  curls  at  the  back. 

In  coiffures,  again,  as  in  chapeaux,  it  is  not  well  or 
wise  to  run  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  For  the 
daytime  nothing  can  be  better  or  neater  than  turned-up 
braid  and  tresses,  but  for  ball  coiffures  there  is  an  un¬ 


reversion  of  the  materials,  however,  is  allowed  by 
fashion,  and  a  tunic  of  some  light  transparent  fabric 
may  be  worn  over  a  demi-trained  skirt  of  taffetas  or 
grosgrains. 

On  my  last  visit  to  Gagelin’s  I  was  shown  very 
splendid  silks  for  evening  dress.  There  was  one  in 
particular  of  palest  buff,  with  a  pattern  of  feathers 
beautifully  tinted  in  exquisite  shades  of  green  and  blue. 
La  pluie  de  plumes  is  a  pattern  in  great  vogue  this  winter. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  will  take  from  each 
what  we  find  most  beautiful.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
dress  at  once  original  and  tasteful.  Its  colours  are  a 
golden  maroon  and  maize. 

The  first  skirt,  of  maroon  silk,  is  covered  with  several 
skirts  gathered  into  rippling  bouiUonnh.  There  are  no 
less  than  seven  or  eight  tulle  skirts,  forming  a  light, 
fluffy  tout  ensemble.  The  first  skirt  is  looped  up  with  two 
wide  scarf-lapels  of  maroon  ribbon,  embroidered  with 
maize  roses,  and  by  two  scarf-lapels  of  maize  ribbon, 
embroidered  with  maroon  roses.  These  scarf-lapels  are 
no  less  than  twenty  inches  deep ;  all  four  come  down 


blooming  cheeks  scorned  by  ladies  of  fashion  ?  and 
would  they  not  wish  to  rub  off  the  eclat  of  all  things 
about  them  and  their  surroundings  so  as  to  render  ail 
in  harmony  with  their  own  passee  beauty  ? 

This  may  be  thought  rather  too  hard  a  stricture  upon 
OMX  gratides  dames ;  who  but  knows,  however,  how  soon 
youthful  bloom  fades  in  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  the 
ball-room  ? 

To  return,  however,  to  our  descriptions.  A  very 
handsome  evening  dress  lately  made  for  Madame  Rat- 
tazzi  (Princesse  de  Solms)  is  of  paon  green  silk  of  two 
shades.  The  front  part  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  all  the 


fiom  the  bodice,  and  are  joined  together  upon  the  left 
side  with  a  large  agraffe,  from  which  they  fall  in  four 
wide  ends.  T  he  bodice  is  decollete  en  poiute,  and  trimmed 
with  point  lace.  The  front  part  of  the  skirt  forms  a 
tablier  souhrette  embroidered  all  over  with  maize  roses 
and  buttercups,  with  maroon  foliage,  and  edged  round 
with  a  border  of  point  d’Alen^on  eight  inches  deep. 

One  must  be  as  fresh  and  blooming  as  a  rose  to 
choose  such  a  brown  and  yellow  dress  instead  of  a  pink 
or  blue  one  ;  but  pink  and  blue  have  now,  it  seems,  be¬ 
come  too  comnoon  for  our  elegantes,  and  such  colours 
are  no  longer  allowed  excepting  in  their  palest  tints — 
the  very  shadow  of  brighter  shades.  But  are  not  even 


way  up  with  alternate  biais  and  flutings  of  both  shades 
of  green.  The  train  or  back  part  is  trimmed  with  a 
bouillon  twenty  inches  deep,  and  with  a  double  ruching 
divided  in  the  centre  by  a  border  of  the  tips  of  peacock’s 
feathers  ;  this  ruching  is  continued  up  each  side  of  the 
skirt.  The  bodice  is  cut  low  and  square  in  front,  with 
deep  trimming  of  point  lace  ;  behind  it  forms  a  short 
fuyante  tunic,  looped  up  with  a  wide  scarf-sash  fastened 
with  an  artistic  agraffe  of  oxidised  silver.  The  princess 
was  to  wear  with  this  handsome  dress  a  parure  of  jewels 
mounted  in  old  silver,  in  the  moyen  age  style  now  so 
much  the  fashion. 

Massive  settings  are  much  in  favour  this  winter  for 
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parures  of  precious  stones.  Tinted  gold  in  yellow,  red, 
and  green  shades  form  handsome  settings,  relieved  by 
pearls  and  seed  diamonds.  Necklaces  composed  of  a 
series  of  oval  medaillions  joined  together  by  treble  gold 
chains  are  distingue  in  the  extreme. 

Other  necklets  are  formed  of  broad  bands  of  enamel 
inlaid  with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  with  invisible 
divisions  at  intervals,  and  delicate  gold  hinges  to  give 
the  aJlier  the  flexibility  required  to  curve  gracefully 
round  the  neck. 

Bracelets  and  eardrops  to  match,  of  course  ;  the  latter 
of  a  massive  description  always. 


be  a  small  cluster  of  white  roses,  and  the  parures  pearls 
and  turquoises. 

Another  for  afternoon  promenade  is  of  dark  purplish 
colour  called  scabieuse.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  alternately 
with  flounces  and  with  deep  borders  of  jet  fringe. 
There  are  five  rows  of  this  trimming.  On  either  side  of 
the  skirt  there  are  revers  of  a  novel  shape  of  plain  velvet, 
matched  in  colour  to  the  skirt,  and  continued  behind 
into  a  fan-shaped  pleated  basque,  the  pleats  of  which 
are  fastened  together  at  the  top  with  a  large  bow  of 
black  moire  ribbon  fringed  with  jet.  The  corsage  is 
high  and  plain,  without  ornament  beyond  a  Buckingham 


5. — Chamdord  Chapeau. 


Artistic  jewels  are  among  the  best  appreciated  of 
Hrennes  at  this  season. 

.  But  I  have  yet  other  toilettes  to  describe.  One  for 
the  Italian  Opera  is  of  turquoise  blue  brocade,  with 
ornaments  of  blue  velvet  worked  in  applique  over  it. 
The  dress  is  made  Princess  fashion  with  trained  skirt 
and  low  bodice ;  it  is  trimmed  with  a  handsome  border 
of  renard  argente  fur,  and  buttoned  all  the  way  down 
in  front  with  buttons  h  la  Chamhord  of  turquoise  enamel, 
inlaid  with  gold  fleur-de-lys ;  so  we  need  not  ask  to 
what  parti  belongs  the  fair  countess  who  is  to  wear  this 
beautiful  robe.  The  only  ornament  of  the  coiffure  is  to 


bow  of  moire  and  aiguilletles  of  jet  upon  the  left 
shoulder. 

A  walking  costume  of  a  simpler  style  next  comes 
upon  my  list.  It  is  of  Florentine  bronze-coloured, 
double-twilled  cashmere ;  the  skirt  is  trimmed  round 
the  bottom  with  a  deep  plisse,  above  which  comes  a 
gathered  flounce,  scalloped  out  and  bound  with  velvet 
to  match.  Above  this  comes  a  wide  biais  of  velvet,  and 
five  narrower  ones.  A  tunic  of  the  same  cashmere  as 
the  skirt  is  embroidered  all  over  in  camaieu  shades  of 
brownish  bronze.  It  is  cut  Princess  fashion,  and  caught 
up  into  a  few  soft  folds  with  a  lien  of  velvet  at  the  back. 
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There  is  a  deep  velvet  band  round  the  edge,  and  the 
sleeves  are  turned  up  with  velvet  revers  to  correspond. 

The  dolman  still  reigns  supreme  as  both  a  useful  and 
an  elegant  mantle.  The  double  collet  is  rather  demode, 
and  the  carrick  is  far  too  ugly  ever  to  obtain  anything 
like  general  favour.  With  its  heavy  double  or  treble 
capes  it  far  more  resembles  a  coachman’s  cloak  than  a 
lady’s  mantle. 

Tunic  casaques  of  various  shapes  and  styles  are  the 
more  dressy  models,  and  for  the  present  season  are 
made  of  velvet  trimmed  with  fur.  The  narrow  fur 
border  is  still  the  favourite  style  for  trimmings  the  boa 
to  match  and  the  very  small  muff  complete  the  set. 
When  the  fur  trimming  goes  round  the  neck,  the  boa  of 
course  is  and  should  be  dispensed  with.  With  the 
complete  costume  of  velvet  or  velveteen  trimmed  with 
fur,  it  is  fashionable  to  wear  the  chatelaine  bag  or 
aumoniere  of  the  same  material,  and  also  trimmed  with 
fur. 

I  also  see  bonnets  with  fur  trimming  to  match  the 
costume,  but  this  I  can  hardly  recommend,  for  it  is 
heavy-looking  and  scarcely  suitable  except  for  a  skating 
costume,  which  should  be  furred  all  over — hat,  gloves, 
boots,  and  all. 

PESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

1.  Blue  velveteen  dress,  trimmed  with  squirrel  fur, 
the  skirt  rasterre,  and  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  a  deep 
gathered  flounce,  headed  by  a  pleating  and  two  rows  of 
squirrel  fur.  Corsage  with  plain  and  square  basques, 
and  coat  sleeves  edged  with  the  same  fur.  New  mantle 
forming  a  tunic,  raised  on  one  side ;  a  pelerine  draped 
on  the  left  shoulder  forms  a  Henry  III.  mantle  on  one 
side  only  ;  the  other  side  crosses  in  front  and  fistens  on 
the  left  hip.  Trimming  of  fur  only.  Blue  velvet  bonnet, 
with  velvet  bow  at  the  back ;  fur,  natural  wing,  and 
aigrette  placed  at  the  side.  Kid  boots. 

2.  Little  girl  of  4  to  8  years.  Irish  poplin  dress, 
the  skirt  trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce ;  rounded 
tunic  and  draped  puff.  The  front  of  this  tunic  is  plain. 


and  is  trimmed  with  soutaches  and  black  buttons.  Low 
square  bodice  with  short  sleeves  over  white  chemisette. 
Little  paletot  of  white  cloth,  shaped  at  the  back  and 
trimmed  behind  with  brandenbourgs  en  militaire  and  fur 
trimming.  Velvet  hat  of  velvet,  fur,  and  feathers.  French 
satin  boots — goloshed  kid. 

3.  Lyons  poplin  dress  of  dark  green  ;  plain  skirt  and 
long  Louis  XV.  waistcoat.  Long  violet  cloth  mantle, 
lined  with  black  silk,  trimmed  in  front  with  two  rows 
of  velvet  buttons.  Pelerine  and  collar  trimmed  with 
biais  velveteen  2^  inches  wide.  Coat  sleeves.  Black 
velvet  bonnet,  with  band  of  green  velvet  placed  under 
the  front,  and  trimmed  with  tufts  of  black  and  green 
feathers,  moire  ribbons,  and  moire  strings.  Black  cloth 
boots,  goloshed  kid,  and  with  double  rows  of  stitching 
on  the  seams. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  BERLIN  PATTERN. 

EXPRESSLY  DESIGNED  BY  MESDAMES  LE  BOUTILLIER, 

125,  OXFORD  S  rREET,  W. 

THE  ALEXANDRA  SOFA  CUSHION. 

Worked  in  cross  stitch  in  Berlin  wool,  this  design 
is  suitable  for  music-stool,  footstool,  mat,  and  for  many 
other  purposes  according  to  the  size  of  the  canvas 
used. 

Mesdames  Le  Boutillier  furnish  all  materials,  and  the 
cushion  begun,  for  9s.  6d. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERN. 

SLEEVE  RUFFLE  IN  ROSE  POINT  LACE. 

DESIGNED  BY  MRS.  TREADWIN,  OF  EXETER. 

This  beautiful  pattern,  intended  for  a  sleeve  ruffle, 
will  be  very  welcome  to  point  lace  workers.  It  is 
worked  stitch  by  stitch  in  point  lace  thread  in  the  style 
of  the  old  point  lace,  or  may  be  worked  upon  fine  linen, 
and  the  outlines  embroidered,  cutting  away  the  ground¬ 
work  and  filling  in  with  Raleigh  bars.  A  pearling  may 
be  added  on  each  of  the  loops  forming  the  edging. 
This  ruffle  matches  the  corsage  trimming  in  rose  point 
lace. 


HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

BY  AN  ENGLISHWOMAN. 

PART  II.— INSTRUCTIONS  TO  HOUSEKEEPER. 


IN  many  English  families  the  lady’s-maid  is  also  house¬ 
keeper  ;  but  unless  the  family  be  very  small,  and 
the  duties  of  both  departments  very  light,  I  think  this 
arrangement  a  mistake.  The  housekeeper,  as  the  di¬ 
rectress  and  manager  of  the  establishment,  should  always 
be  at  liberty  to  direct  or  instruct  the  servants  in  their 
duties,  which  cannot  be  the  case  when  there  are  other 
and  conflicting  claims  upcn  her  time  and  attention.  For 
example,  there  is  a  dinner  party  which  the  housekeeper 
must  superintend  up  to  the  very  moment  that  the  guests 
arrive.  The  lady’s-maid  must  be  upstairs  dressing  her 
mistress',  and  as  she  cannot  be  there  and  at  her  other 
post  at  the  same  time,  one  must  be  neglected. 


I  would  not  advise  any  servant  to  undertake  a  situation 
of  this  description,  for  however  efficient  she  may  be  in 
either,  she  will  find  it  impossible  to  give  satisfaction  in 
both  united,  and  she  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  unsettled 
and  dissatisfied. 

I  will  therefore  give  the  housekeeper  and  the  lady’s- 
maid  separate  instructions,  beginning  with  the 

HOUSEKEEPER. 

To  fill  this  position  a  woman  must  have  some  educa¬ 
tion  other  than  domestic.  She  must  know  how  to  read 
and  write  and  add  up  figures,  and  she  must  also  have 
had  experience  as  servant  in  one  or  more  capacities. 
Selecting  a  woman  with  these  qualifications,  we  will 
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place  her  at  the  head  of  the  servants  in  an  ordinary 
English  house.  She  has  under  her  direction  cook, 
butler,  footman,  parlour-maid,  and  housemaid,  and 
sometimes  the  nurse,  where  no  head  nurse  is  kept.  The 
housekeeper  has  a  room  known  as  the  “  housekeeper’s 
room,”  where  she  keeps  her  books  and  household 
stores.  This  room  should  be  provided  with  a  large 
cupboard  and  shelves,  where  should  be  kept  a  quantity 
of  those  things  always  in  use  in  a  household,  and  always 
requiring  replenishment.  I  will  write  a  list  of  the  things 
which  are  most  necessary  to  have  in  store  : — 

Coarse  linen  for  cleaning ;  coarse  flannel  for  clean¬ 
ing  ;  brushes  of  every  description ;  wash-leather  for 
furniture  and  plate  ;  toilet  soap  ;  aromatic  vinegar  ;  salts 
of  lemon  for  removing  ironmould  -,  spirits  of  camphor  ; 
spirits  of  wine  ;  glycerine  ;  lint ;  wax  tapers  ;  a  roll  of 
bandages  ;  night-lights  ;  beeswax  ;  diamond  cement ; 
emery  -,  glue  -,  gum  ;  marking-ink  ;  rouge  for  plate  ; 
writing-ink  ;  borax  ;  cleaning  paste  ;  carbonate  of  soda ; 
lamp-suck  ;  a  box  of  wheat  bran,  &c. 

Let  the  housekeeper  be  provided  with  the  following 
books : — 

Laundress’s  book,  with  duplicate  lists  ;  servants’ book, 
containing  names  of  servants,  the  date  upon  which  they 
entered  service,  their  wages  per  year,  their  wages  per 
month,  and  a  list  of  their  duties  ;  an  order-book,  in 
which  is  entered  each  day’s  orders  to  tradespeople  and 
cook ;  a  linen-book,  in  which  is  written  a  list  of 
household  linen,  with  the  number  of  each  set,  and  the 
mark.  Thus:  best  tablecloths,  numbers  I  to  12, 
marked  “  A  IJ  C  ■”  tablecloths,  common,  numbers  l  to 
16,  marked  “ABC,”  4  darned,  2  good,  &c.,  with  all 
the  household  linen  ;  a  book  containing  list  of  plate  and 
how  marked,  with  a  note  for  silver  in  common  use  ;  a 
housekeeper’s  book  of  receipts  alphabetically  arranged  ; 
a  day-book,  into  which  are  copied  all  expenses  of 
the  day  ;  a  large  book,  wherein  is  entered  the  monthly 
expenses.  The  housekeeper  will  find  Pettitt' s  Weekly 
Housekeeper  an  invaluable  assistance,  and  well  worth  the 
IS.  6d.,  its  price.  Let  the  housekeeper  cut  and  mark 
with  good  ink,  in  large  letters,  4  coarse  linen  kitchen 
cloths,  a  quarter  of  a  yard  square ;  4  flannel  ditto  ; 
4  kitchen-towels  for  use  of  cook  or  kitchen-maid. 
These  will  be  given  to  cook  or  kitchen-maid  to  hem, 
and  housekeeper  enters  in  her  housekeeper’s  book, 
“  12  kitchen-cloths  to  cook,”  &c.  The  same  number, 
4,  of  linen  and  flannel  cloths  the  same  size  will  also  be 
given  to  the  housemaid  for  cleaning  purposes.  Knife- 
cloths,  silver-cloths,  pantry-cloths,  glass-towels,  china- 
cloths,  See.,  will  be  cut,  marked,  and  given  to  the 
servants  who  use  them,  and  all  are  entered  in  the 
housekeeper’s  book,  and  charged  to  the  servants  to 
whom  they  are  given.  Each  servant  should  wash  and 
darn  their  own  household  cloths,  and  when  too  old  and 
worn  to  use  longer,  the  cloths  should  be  returned  to  the 
housekeeper’s  room  quite  clean  and  dry,  and  new  ones 
should  then  be  given  in  their  place.  Wash-leathers  to 
footman  or  butler  for  cleaning  silver.  BrUbhes  for 
scrubbing,  polishing,  &c.,  must  also  be  given  out,  and 
also  charged  in  housekeeper’s  book  to  the  servants 
who  received,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  use,  them.  A 
set  of  pl.ate-brushcs,  steel  and  iron  brushes,  shoe  and 


scrubbing-brushes,  should  last  one  year,  if  properly  and 
carefully  used. 

The  housekeeper  now  being  fairly  established,  and 
having  everything  provided  for  the  management  of  her 
master’s  house,  we  will  suppose  that  the  servants  are 
coming  to  her  for  the  day’s  orders.  If  there  are  first 
and  second  cook,  the  head  cook  is  more  independent  of 
housekeeper  than  a  ty  other  servant,  for  the  head  cook 
has  but  to  prepare  the  bill  of  hire  and  send  it  up  for 
approval  to  mistress  and  master,  and  then  to  cook  the 
dinner  ordered.  The  under-cook  or  kitchen-maid  being 
entirely  directed  by  the  head  cook,  housekeeper’s  duty 
in  the  kitchen  is  simply  to  see  that  it  is  kept  clean,  and 
that  the  work  is  done  in  its  proper  time  ;  and  to  keep 
an  accurate  account  of  the  supplies,  housekeeper  should 
insist  upon  meat,  bread,  and  butter  being  weighed,  and 
the  amount  of  weight  written  on  a  slate  by  cook,  and 
given  at  night  to  housekeeper  that  she  may  copy  it  and 
compare  the  weight  with  tradespeople’s  books.  The 
housekeeper  should  also  see  that  there  are  neither 
wasteful  nor  dishonest  practices  in  the  kitchen.  Per¬ 
quisites  should  never  be  allowed  ;  it  is  offering  a  pre¬ 
mium  to  dishonesty.  If  cook  is  allowed  to  sell  broken 
victuals  and  dripping,  the  housekeeper  will  soon  discover 
that  every  dish  from  her  master’s  table  becomes  frag¬ 
mentary  before  it  reaches  the  larder,  and  that  the 
butcher’s  meat  comes  in  frightfully  fat.  Let  cook  have 
good  wages  if  she  is  a  good  servant,  and  offer  her  no 
inducement  to  be  otherwise  than  honest.  Housemaid, 
parlour-maid,  and  footman  receive  their  orders  from 
housekeeper.  Housemaid  cleans  grates  and  hearths,  does 
bedrooms,  cleans  stairs  and  stair-carpets,  washes  halls, 
cleans  lamps,  candlesticks,  and  gas-globes,  makes  fires 
throughout  the  house,  except  in  drawing-room  and  dining¬ 
room,  and  waits  upon  upper-servants  at  dinner.  The 
housekeeper  should  inspect  the  work  of  the  new  house¬ 
maid  for  a  few  days,  and  give  her  instructions  clearly. 
The  housekeeper  should  divide  the  work  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  confusion.  Let  the  housemaid’s  work  be 
arranged  as  follows  : — 

Monday  morning  [Winter). — Sweep  staircase.  Wash 
or  polish  the  uncarpeted  part,  rub  banisters,  clean 
hall  windows,  shake  hall  and  passage  rugs,  wash  and 
clean  glass  lamps  or  the  globes  of  the  hall  gas,  scrub 
and  wash  w.c.  This  should  be  all  done  before  the 
family  leave  their  rooms,  and  housemaid  should  be  ready 
when  the  breakfast  bell  rings  to  go  to  the  bedrooms. 
Housekeeper  should  direct  housemaid  to  open  beds  to 
air  them,  open  the  windows,  wash  china,  arrange  toilet- 
table,  make  beds,  and  the  rooms  neat  and  orderly.  If 
the  family  is  large  the  bedrooms  will  be  the  forenoon’s 
work,  and  ro  have  the  upstairs  work  finished  by 
servants’  dinner-time,  housemaid  must  rise  quite  an  hoar 
earlier  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays  than  on  other  days. 

Tuesday. — Housekeeper  sees  that  house  is  properly 
aired  or  warmed  before  the  family  come  down,  that  the 
breakfast-table  has  been  prepared  by  parlour-maid  pro¬ 
perly,  that  the  fires  (if  in  winter)  burn  brightly  in 
breakfast-room  and  drawing  or  morning  room,  that 
the  housemaid  has  dusted  stairs  and  rubbed  the  ba¬ 
nisters,  that  the  grates  are  bright  and  clean,  and  that 
the  parlour-maid  has  done  her  duty  in  the  drawing-room. 


THE  ENGLISHWO. 
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6. — IndoiiR  Toilet. 


{^Maae-up  Patterns,  5/.  6d.  ;  Flat  Patterns  ftr  each  separate  Vetimcnt,  2s. 
^'IADAME  Goubaud,  30,  Henrictta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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7. — Visiting  Toilet. 

{Made-up  Patterns,  ^s.  6d.;  Flat  Patterns  for  each  separate  Vetement,  Is. 
Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrletta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


“  Turn,  turn,  thou  little  wheel,  so  bright  and  gay. 
Turn  all  our  life-long  labour  into  play ; 

Save  womankind  from  weary  sempstress’  fate. 

“  Give  to  each  woman  all  she  asks  or  needs. 

Help  in  her  work,  and  leisure  for  high  deeds. 
Time  to  make  forenoon  calls,  or  love  or  hate. 


The  New  Year  naturally  brings  old  memories  to  the 
surface,  and  our  hearts  softened  for  awhile  by  the 
influences  of  Christmas  and  by  the  rest  and  leisure  of 
the  season,  have  time  and  opportunity  of  remembering 
all  the  scattered  but  loved  friends  of  our  youth  and  of 
our  home  circle,  and  to  recall  ourselves  to  their  recol¬ 
lection  by  some  token  of  our  regard.  From  the  home 
circle  the  custom  of  New  Year’s  gifts  has  not  departed, 
au  contraire,  the  intimate  alliance  and  entente  cordiale 
which  has  so  long  subsisted  between  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  has  brought  the  pretty  custom  of  New  Year’s 
gifts  into  higher  estimation  than  ever,  and  few  English 
homes  do  not  see  New  Year’s  gifts  on  the  first  day  of 
the  new  year. 

I  therefore  annually,  in  my  January  letter,  mention 
the  most  useful  and  newest  presents  to  my  readers, 
knowing  by  experience  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  select 
gifts  for  a  large  circle ;  and  yet  who  would  wish  the 
circle  of  friendship  less  ?  not  the  Silkworm,  who  values 
her  friends  (and  she  is  rich  in  the  friendship  of  true¬ 
hearted,  noble  women  and  men),  as  the  best  blessings 
of  a  bountifully  blessed  life. 

I  will  begin  with  the  subject  of  the  heading  I  have 
chosen  for  this  letter.  Sewing  Machines.  A  new 
machine  calfed  the  International  has  been  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Grimwade  and  Co.,  1 1 3,  Union-street, 
Glasgow,  N.B.  This  new  machine  is  principally 
remarkable  for  the  perfection  and  simplicity  of  its 
mechanism.  It  is  as  easily  worked  as  is  the  charming 
little  Letter  G  machine  of  Messrs.  Willcox  and 
Gibbs.  Like  that  favourite  machine,  the  International 
is  easily  worked  by  a  child,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  put  it 
out  of  order.  The  International  Sewing  Machine 
makes  a  perfect  lockstitch,  alike  on  both  sides,  and 
will  work  on  any  and  every  kind  of  material,  passing 
^rom  cloth  to  tarlatan  with  ease,  and  executing  every 
kind  of  stitching  most  beautifully.  It  hems,  fells,  cards, 
binds,  braids,  gathers,  stitches,  and  this  on  biais  mate¬ 
rial  as  well  as  on  straight  fabrics.  I  feel  sure 
that  ladies  will  be  delighted  with  the  International 
sewing  machine  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  lock¬ 
stitch,  the  simplicity  of  the  machine,  the  ease  with 
which  all  kinds  of  work  are  executed,  and  the  lowness 
of  the  price  of  the  machine. 

The  International  Sewing  Machine  is  made  in  two 
sizes  only.  The  letter  C  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
price  j^9  los.,  the  letter  A  for  domestic  use,  price 
icsi  The  machine  is  remarkably  silent,  the  shuttle 
is  carried  backwards  and  forwards  instead  of  being 


“  Help  her  to  dress  herself,  to  make  or  mend 
For  house  or  ehildren,  husband,  or  for  friend  j 
Help  her  to  be  more  useful  to  her  mate. 

”  For  by  thine  aid,  thou  little  busy  wheel, 

Tlie  joys  of  ‘  work -done’  o’er  her  heart  shall  steal — 

Delieious  thought,  too  sweet  to  eontcuiplate.” 

Woman’s  Rights:  Beetou’s  Christmas  Annual. 

thrown  from  side  to  side  as  in  the  ordinary  shuttle 
machines.  The  accessories  given  with  each  machine 
are  hemmer,  braider,  one  dozen  needles,  six  bobbins, 
needle  wrench,  screwdriver,  plate  for  fine  work,  extra 
spring,  guide,  and  screw,  oil  can,  and  book  of  instruc¬ 
tions  ;  extras,  quilter,  2s.  6d. ;  binder,  5s. ;  trimmer,  Js.  •, 
hemmers,  three  sizes,  2s.  6d.  each.  The  stitch  is  re¬ 
markably  perfect  and  resembles  hand-stitching  more 
nearly  than  any  I  have  yet  seen.  The  International 
Sewing  Machine  braids  most  beautifully,  turning  corners 
and  curves  of  the  most  plain  or  intricate  patterns  with 
perfect  ease.  The  patent  feed-action  is  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  this  machine ;  by  turning  a  screw’ 
the  feed  box  is  instantly  lowered  or  raised  so  as  to 
admit  of  several  thicknesses  of  beaver  cloth,  or  any 
equally  thick  material.  The  convenience  of  this  patent 
action  will  be  appreciated  by  those  ladies  who  have 
undertaken  to  make  the  very  fashionable  quilted  petti¬ 
coats  which  are  becoming  de  rigueur  both  for  morning 
and  for  evening  wear.  This  machine  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  by  far  the  best  and 
simplest  shuttle  machine  yet  introduced.  It  is  so  simple 
in  construction,  so  easily  worked,  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  get  out  of  order  or  to  miss  stitches.  It  is  a  real 
boon  to  the  devotees  of  lock-stitch  work,  and  the 
Messrs.  Grimwade  and  Co.  will  exchange  the  Inter¬ 
national  for  some  other  kind  of  machine  if  it  does  not 
give  satisfaction  within  a  month  after  purchase. 

This  sewing  machine  forms  a  charming  New  Year’s 
gift  for  mamma  ;  next  in  order  come  “  the  dear  girls,” 
whose  toilette  requires  so  many  additions  at  this  season, 
and  to  whom  dresses  for  evening  parties  and  for  balls 
are  especially  welcome. 

Let  us  go  to  Messrs.  Debenham  and  Freebody,  of 
Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square,  and  glance  at  a  few 
of  the  elegant  toilets  of  this  house,  which  is  noted  for 
ladylike  styles  and  newest  modes.  To  begin  with 
evening  dresses  for  very  young  ladies,  I  find  the  charm¬ 
ing  white  muslin  dress  most  becoming  and  appropriate, 
although  not  so  simple  in  character  as  the  “  w'hite 
muslin”  of  the  conventional  debutante.  This  muslin 
costume  is  trimmed  with  graduated  flounces,  edged 
with  Valenciennes  lace ;  a  tunic  meets  the  flounces,  and 
is  most  gracefully  draped  at  the  sides,  and  is  open  at 
the  back  ;  the  corsage  is  low,  and  corresponds  in  every 
detail  with  the  skirt.  Tarlatan  is  .another  favourite 
material  for  young  ladies’  dress;  it  is  economical,  fresh, 
and  durable,  for  it  will  iron  out  again  and  again,  and 
is  always  graceful  and  youthful -looking.  Messrs. 
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Debeoham  and  Freebody’s  tarlatan  dresses  look  as  if 
fingers  had  never  touched  the  fabric,  so  fresh,  so  ex¬ 
quisitely  light  the  trimming.  The  prettiest  dresses  are 
trimmed  with  deep  flutings  headed  by  ruches,  and  ter¬ 
minating  in  reversed  flutings  ;  others  are  trimmed  with 
graduated  flounces  of  fluted  tarlatan  ;  and  again  other 
dresses  are  ruched  and  bouillonned  with  alternate 
white  and  coloured  tarlatan.  Silk  net  dresses,  white  or 
white  and  coloured,  or  black  net,  are  also  made  in  the 
newest  styles,  and  are  extremely  elegant.  I  have  seen 
these  ball  dresses  in  white  and  in  all  the  new  colours 
in  tarlatan  and  in  net.  Black  ball  dresses,  which  are 
always  most  useful,  economical,  and  becoming  evening 
costumes,  can  be  had  in  great  variety,  from  the  simple 
half-mourning  black  silk  net  dress  to  the  elaborately 
trimmed  costume  of  the  same  material,  with  white  and 
black  blonde  and  satin  agrements. 

Opera  mantles  must  not  be  forgotten ;  of  these 
Messrs.  Debenham  and  Freebody  have  a  great  variety 
in  cashmere  and  llama,  trimmed  with  silk  fringes  and 
with  swansdown ;  these  last-named  make  appropriate 
gifts  for  young  girls,  being  stylish,  ladylike,  and  warm. 
All  chaperones  know  the  necessity  of  warm  wraps  as 
sorties  de  bal,  but  few  young  ladies  will  submit  to  the 
wrapping  up  which  is  really  indispensable  in  our  climate. 
The  seeds  of  consumption  are  often  sown  by  impru¬ 
dence  on  leaving  crowded  rooms  and  heated  atmosphere  ; 
the  warm  and  elegant  opera  cloaks  which  are  now  so 
fashionable  leave  ladies  no  excuse  for  neglecting  the 
duty  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 

The  Rainbow  Polonaise  Waterproof  is  a  charming 
novelty  lately  introduced.  It  combines  all  the  elegance  of 
a  costume  with  the  prgtection  of  a  waterproof  cloak.  It 
is  made  in  two  modes — the  first  as  a  polonaise  covers 
the  figure,  and  gracefully  draped,  and  with  a  stylish 
carrick  trimmed  with  ruching  of  tweed,  the  material  of 
which  this  elegant  vetement  is  composed.  This  style  is 
designed  for  fine  weather ;  let  us  imagine  a  sudden 
shower,  or  one  of  the  rain-storms  we  have  had  so  many 
of  lately :  a  string  is  untied,  and  the  polonaise  falls  to  the 
hem  of  the  dress,  the  cape  covers  our  Rabagas,  our 
Rubens,  or  our  Michael  Ange  bonnet,  and,  best  of  all, 
is  so  contrived  that  it  does  not  leave  the  back  looking 
ugly ;  au  contraire,  wear  it  as  you  may,  the  Rainbow 
Polonaise  Waterproof  is  becoming  as  well  as  useful. 
The  second  style  has  a  wide  hood,  and  is  very  becoming. 
All  ladies  should  treat  themselves  to  these  economical 
garments,  which  preserve  expensive  toilets  h  tnerveille, 
and  conceal  faded  costumes.  But  let  us  not  suppose  that 
women’s  rights  (of  new  and  pretty  vetemmts)  will  be 
neglected  this  Christmas.  But  I  must  not  omit  men¬ 
tioning,  first,  where  the  Rainbow  Polonaise  Waterproof 
may  be  procured,  and,  secondly,  its  price.  To  the 
first  query,  of  all  good  drapers,  and  wholesale  of 
Messrs.  S.  J.  Wells,  68,  Wood  street ;  to  the  second, 
from  30s.  to  three  guineas. 

Tweed  Waterproofs  remind  me  of  the  beautiful 
new  tweeds  lately  shown  me  by  Messrs.  Macdougall 
and  Co.,  of  42,  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
These  tweeds  are  fine,  soft,  and  nearly  as  light  as  cash- 
mere,  and  are  very  different  from  the  ordinary  tweed  of 
commerce.  They  are  made  in  all  the  newest  shades  and 


tones  of  colour.  Thus  in  reseda  we  have  three  tones 
of  the  same  shade ;  in  prune  de  Monsieur  and  in  electric 
blues  and  greens  we  find  a  variety  of  tones  ;  this  variety 
is  most  useful  for  the  dress  decided  on.  We  can  have 
our  trimmings  made  of  darker  or  lighter  shades,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  figure  and  complexion  of  the  wearer.  It 
is  often  found  that  certain  shades  of  colour  will  suit  the 
same  person  at  various  periods  of  life  ;  and  there  is  a 
very  pretty  theory  that  blue,  the  colour  par  excellence  of 
the  very  young  blonde,  will  in  another  shade  suit  her  at 
twenty-five,  another  shade  of  the  same  colour  at  forty- 
five,  and  so  on,  while  at  sixty-five  she  can  return  to 
the  shade  of  her  youth — of  blue  worn  in  her  “teens.” 

I  will  not  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  this  theory,  but 
with  black  dresses  or  plenty  of  black  lace  round  throat 
and  shoulders  one  may  safely  try  a  little  colour  of  any 
suitable  shade.  Bright  colours  look  well  on  children 
and  over  white  locks,  so  I  fancy  there  is  some  truth  in 
it  after  all. 

Next  to  Messrs.  Macdougall’s  tweeds  for  dresses  the 
silk  linseys  will  be  pleasant  winter  wear,  on  account  of 
their  being  so  very  warm  and  so  light.  Silk  linseys  are 
made  in  plain  colours,  and  in  shot  shades,  and  black  and 
colour.  They  are  stylish  and  more  dressy  than  woollen 
fabrics  usually  are,  and  fall  in  full,  rich,  and  artistic  folds. 
The  mantles,  dolmans,  carricks,  and  casaques  of  this 
house  are  so  beautifully  cut  and  so  stylish  that  I  regretted, 
on  seeing  them,  that  many  of  my  India  and  colonial  cor¬ 
respondents  are  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  selecting 
from  such  an  embarras  de  richesse.  Perhaps  it  is  well  for 
them  that  they  do  not  hesitate  between  this  lovely  dol¬ 
man  trimmed  with  rich  fur  and  this  deliciously  piquante 
casaque  with  its  wide  velvet  trimming,  a  little  gem  from 
every  point  of  view. 

In  mantles  for  elderly  ladies  Messrs.  Macdougall  and 
Ga.  excel.  Few  houses  are  there  who  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  mantles  for  all  ages,  but  mantles  and  jackets  are 
a  speciality  of  this  house ;  and  here  we  find  them  of 
all  sizes,  from  the  dear  little  jacket  with  braided  pockets, 
for  perambulator  wear,  for  little  trot  of  three  years,  to 
the  rich  and  handsome  mantle  worn  by  grandmamma. 
These  jackets  and  mantles  are  cut  out  by  a  “  master”  in 
the  art  of  tailoring,  and  fit  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
possible. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  broad  and  handsome 
sashes  in  spun  silk,  for  wearing  over  black  silk  and 
black  velvet  diesses  ;  these  are  in  every  clan  tartan,  and 
in  fancy  tartans  and  plain  colours.  The  soft,  pure,  yet 
rich-looking  spun  silk  makes  such  lovely  loops,  and  falls 
so  gracefully,  that  I  feel  sure  no  lady  seeing  these  sashes 
could  resist  buying  them  ;  therefore  I  counsel  all  who 
do  not  intend  to  make  themselves  or  others  this  little 
present  not  to  look  at  them,  for  they  are  too  tempting, 
especially  when  one  considers  how  an  old  black  dress 
is  improved  in  appearance  by  this  little  addition. 

New  needlework  at  this  season  is  very  acceptable, 
for  January  days  are  somewhat  long  in  country  houses, 
and  in  town  houses  a  certain  amount  of  dulness  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  long-continued  wintry  weather,  such 
as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  in  January.  Charming 
boxes  of  braid  work  are  sold  by  Mesdames  Le  Boutil- 
lier,  125,  Oxford-street,  at  3s.  6d.  per  box,  containing 
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Serpentine  braid  designs  and  cottons ;  these  are  for 
•working  stars,  rosettes,  and  squares  for  couvrettes ; 
then  there  are  the  Daimio  cushions,  Japanese  designs 
worked  on  Java  canvas,  and  mingled  with  shaded  velvet 
braids ;  these  commenced,  with  materials  to  finish,  at 
1 8s.  6d. ;  the  same  style  for  tea-table  borders  are  1 5s.  6d. 
Bannerets,  screens,  and  a  thousand  pretty  ornaments 
for  the  salon  or  boudoir  are  executed  in  the  Japanese 
embroidery. 

Embroidery  of  every  kind  is  the  furore  of  the  day, 
nothing  is  too  elaborate  to  be  attempted,  and  the  old 
fashion  of  embroidering  upon  net  has  been  revived. 
Very  elegant  couvrettes  are  embroidered  in  coloured 
filoselle  upon  a  coarse  hexagon  net  made  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  a  work  not  requiring  any  particular  skill, 
and  will  suit  those  ladies  who  like  to  take  up  a  piece 
of  work  to  fill  in  odds  and  ends  of  time.  The  squares, 
with  materials  and  begun,  are  5s.  6d. 

Slippers  for  gentlemen’s  New  Year’s  Gifts  are  to  be 
seen  here  in  great  abundance  ;  in  fact,  the  only  difficulty 
is  to  choose  the  prettiest.  Applique  work  and  raised 
embroidery  in  colours  are  the  most  fashionable  styles, 
but  the  Daimio  work  is  applied  to  slippers  with  good 
effect.  Prices  of  slippers  from  5s.  6d.  to  25s. 

Economical  ladies  will  be  pleased  to  find  in  the 
collars,  cuffs,  and  parures  of  Mr.  Edward  Tann,  of 
208,  High  Holborn,  weU-cut  lingerie  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  fine  linen ;  the  shapes  are  of  the 
newest  models  of  lingerie,  and  the  very  thread  of  the 
material  is  rendered.  The  cuffs  for  gentlemen  are 
admirably  made,  and  as  all  button-holes  are  finished  with 
linen  facings,  the  impossibility  of  tearing  out  the  button 
takes  away  the  only_  possible  objection  to  paper  lingerie. 

Messrs.  Cave  and  Co.,  of  Wigmore-street,  Caven¬ 
dish-square,  are  now  selling  most  elegant  baskets  for 
needlework  and  other  purposes,  from  the  large  and 
strong  basket  for  containing  billets  of  wood  for  the 
winter  fire  to  the  light  and  fragile  basket  for  holding  a 
few  cut  flowers.  Messrs.  Cave  and  Sons  have  intro¬ 
duced  great  improvements  in  their  work-table  baskets, 
which  are  now  really  essential  to  a  lady’s  comfort. 
These  handy  work-tables  can  be  lifted  with  the  greatest 
ease,  so  that  a  lady  having  her  work-table  at  the  side  of 
her  sewing-machine  in  the  morning  can  take  it  without 
trouble  into  her  drawing-room  when  engaged  in  the 
lighter  tasks  of  lace  work  and  the  various  elegant  “  ex¬ 
cuses  for  idleness”  which  are  suitable  to  the  time  and 
place.  For  children’s  parties  a  selection  of  Messrs. 
Cave’s  baskets  is  invaluable.  Children  delight  in  baskets, 
however  common ;  imagine,  then,  the  delight  of  the 
little  ones  at  receiving  each  a  tiny  basket,  full  of  bon¬ 
bons  say,  or  flowers,  or  a  doll,  or  any  little  trifle ;  even 
the  empty  baskets  convey  a  rapture  unspeakable  and 
most  enviable,  for  they  are  pretty  enough  to  be  fairy 
work,  though  most  durable.  On  Christmas  trees  these 
baskets  are  delightful,  and  excite  joyful  cries.  The 
basketwork  jardinets  of  Messrs.  Cave  and  Sons  are 
extremely  light,  strong,  and  elegant ;  they  form  an 
acceptable  New  Year’s  gift. 

Lovers  of  curious  and  pretty  stationery  should  pay  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Stockley,  qq.  New  Bond-street,  W.  I 
lately  passed  a  most  pleasant  hour  in  examining  various 


kinds  of  new  stationery,  Christmas  cards,  and  novelties 
of  the  season.  The  writing-paper  is  so  varied  as  to 
suit  all  tastes.  The  Miniature  Note-Paper  is  re¬ 
markably  pretty ;  the  tiny  initial  and  address  are  per¬ 
fectly  clear  and  distinct,  and  is  suitable  to  invitations 
and  replies  on  the  minor  occasions  of  life.  The  minia¬ 
ture  note-paper  is  not  intended  for  the  post,  the  tiny 
envelope  would  be  nearly  covered  by  a  penny  stamp, 
but  for  conveyance  by  the  aid  of  “  Leonatus,  lady’s 
page.” 

The  Diabolical  note-paper  well  deserves  its  name. 
Imagine  a  bright  red  envelope  with  black  lines  on  all 
sides  but  the  space  left  for  address,  and  on  the  flap  of 
the  envelope  in  place  of  monogram  the  caricature  of  a 
certain  gentleman  who  shall  be  nameless,  and  whose 
very  existence  has  been  doubted  by  sceptics  !  Envelope 
and  paper  are  one ;  most  cleverly  arranged  and  most 
cleverly  executed,  it  will  please  the  lovers  of  eccentricity. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  idea  and  shape  carried  out  in 
plain  white  paper,  for  it  is,  apart  from  the  Diablotm  red 
and  black,  a  charming  notion,  saving  time  and  trouble. 
Mr.  Stockley  kindly  showed  me  a  great  variety  of 
recherche  cards  for  New  Year’s  souvenirs.  These  cards 
are  exquisitely  printed,  and  the  words  are  chosen  with 
much  delicacy  and  tact,  many  being  quotations  from  the 
best  French  poets.  Before  leaving  the  stationery  de¬ 
partment  I  was  shown  another  class  of  note-paper, 
which  in  its  box  makes  a  very  pretty  New  Year’s  gift ; 
it  is  called  Trumps,  and  contains  note-paper  with  the 
four  whist  trumps  in  colours  in  the  place  of  monogram 
or  crest. 

Among  a  hundred  pretty  objets  de  luxe  I  remarked 
“  Menus  for  the  Table.”  These  are  of  two  kinds — 
one  the  simple  card  beautifully  printed  and  held  by  a 
menu  stand  of  filagree  ormolu,  the  other  a  porcelain 
tablet  in  ormolu  frame,  on  which  the  outline  of  the 
dinner — soup,  fish,  roast,  entrees,  &c. — is  engraved. 
The  dinner  is  filled  in  in  pencil,  and  effaced  each  day 
to  make  room  for  the  next  dinner.  These  menus  cost 
qs.  each,  the  menu-stands  from  2s.  to  qs.  each.  I  was 
pleased  with  the  style  of  each  article,  and  with  the 
exquisite  neatness  and  finish  of  even  the  most  trifling 
objet. 

Mothers  who  study  thdr  daughters’  health  and  figure 
will  give,  among  other  nice  little  gifts  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  a  glove- fitting  corset  to  their  girls.  The  peculiar 
charm  of  Messrs.  Thomson’s  corset  is  that  without 
restraint  or  undue  pressure  the  figure  is  gradually  coaxed, 
as  it  were,  into  the  shape  given  by  this  model  corset. 
The  Glove-Fitting  Corset  is  distinguished  from  all  others 
by  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.’s  trade  mark,  a  crown, 
and  ladies  who  buy  corsets  as  glove-fitting  without 
examining  the  trade  mark  really  deserve  to  be  de¬ 
ceived.  A  word  to  the  wise :  once  you  understand 
a  trade  mark  should  be  on  each  veritably  manufactured 
article,  do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  without  seeing 
the  mark.  Your  husbands  and  fathers  will  not  buy 
“  Bass”  without  seeing  the  red  triangle  which  is  so 
well  known  in  all  parts  of  the  civilised,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  uncivilised,  world.  Why  should  you  be 
less  particular  ?  Pour  m$i,  I  own  I  was  deceived  once 
in  a  pair  of  corsets — never  again  !  I  now  carefully 
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examine  my  purchases,  and  see  that  I  have  my  comfort¬ 
able  and  durable  glove-fitting  corset. 

It  is  not  possible  to  find  a  prettier  winter  decoration 
than  Mr,  D.  Radcly fib’s  wreaths  and  bouquets  of  pre¬ 
served  flowers  ;  these  flowers  are  mingled  with  grasses 
stained  in  bright  colours  as  well  as  of  the  natural  greens 
and  browns.  The  rose  is  so  well  preserved  as  to  have 
even  its  perfume,  though  not  the  fresh  scent  of  the 
opening  rose,  rather  the  faint  echo  of  past  sweetness. 

Mr.  Peter  Robinson  has  been  for  many  years  famous 
for  his  inexpensive  silks ;  he  is  now  selling  black  and 
coloured  silks  on  most  advantageous  terms  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  The  new  colours  coming  in  so  very  suddenly 
are,  I  fancy,  the  cause  of  the  ordinary  run  of  fancy  silks 
being  sold  so  very  reasonably.  The  pretty  greys,  slates, 
mauves,  and  white  silks  are  selling  from  qs.  to  6s. 
per  yard.  Silk  skirts  for  walking,  afternoon,  or 
dinner  dress,  ready  made  and  trimmed,  from  5  to 
10  guineas.  Stuff  and  cashmere  dresses  from  35s. 
Inverary  fringed  tweeds  in  heather  mixtures,  iron- 
grey,  brown,  green,  and  drabs,  are  one  guinea  only 
the  dress.  The  fringe  may  be  cut  off  and  the  fancy 
border,  as  this  style  is  completely  detmdee;  but  the 
material  forms  charming  costumes,  and  the  fringe  can 
be  dyed  black  and  made  use  of  on  merino  or  cashmere 
polonaise.  JMr.  Peter  Robinson  is  now  offering  seal  fur 
jackets  at  last  year’s  prices,  and  can  supply  ladies  with 
excellent  mantles  at  from  10  to  25  guineas. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  my  readers  that  the 
Albert  Crape  is  sold  by  Mr.  Burgess,  of  65,  Oxford- 
street.  This  crape  is  really  indispensable  for  winter 
mourning,  when  weathe.  and  mud  combine  to  destroy 
the  costly  and  soon  worn-out  crape.  Death  seldom 
visits  a  house  without  inflicting  pecuniary  as  well  as 
personal  loss.  Economy  has  to  be  studied  at  a  moment 
when  much  outlay  is  enforced  by  the  rigorous  laws  of 
society.  The  Albert  Crape  has  removed  one  difficulty ; 
mourning  may  be  had  as  “  deep”  as  the  most  rigorous 
etiquette  prescribes,  yet  will  cost  less  than  half  the 
price  and  wear  twice  as  long.  The  Albert  Crape  is 
now  known  and  appreciated ;  its  excellent  qualities, 
long  durability,  good  deep  black  colour,  and  perfect 
matching  with  mourning  materials  have  not  escaped  the 
public  eye,  and  as  the  Albert  Crape  cannot  be  detected 
from  ordinary  crape,  save  by  a  very  good  judge  of 
crapes,  it  is  sure  eventually  to  replace  the  more  costly 
and  less  durable  fabric. 

Mr.  Burgess  is  selling  off  an  extensive  stock,  pur¬ 
chased  on  low  terms  of  various  manufacturers,  together 
with  the  remainder  of  his  celebrated  muslin  dresses  and 
chintzes.  Among  these  some  delicious  designs  of 
artistic  merit  may  be  selected.  The  muslins  of  Koechlin 
Freres  and  other  noted  houses  are  always  pleasant  to 
look  at,  and  for  dressy  evening  wear  are  very  elegant 
at  this  season.  Ladies  who  do  not  dress  at  the  so-called 
“  height  of  fashion”  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  of  selecting  at  cheap  rate  summer  muslins 
for  themselves  and  families.  Floral  designs,  unless 
decidedly  Dolly  V irdenish,  are  always  pretty  and  can  be 
worn.  This  remark  applies  to  small  patterns  also, 
which  are  never  unfashionable.  In  dressing  four  or 
five  girls  in  muslin  dresses  it  really  is  a  great  considera¬ 


tion  whether  a  dress  cost  is.  6d.  per  yard  or  the  six¬ 
pence  merely,  and  if  a  muslin  is  pretty  and  wears  well, 
young  ladies  need  not  hesitate  to  wear  last  year’s  patterns. 
All  winter  fabrics  are  much  reduced  in  price  during  the 
sale  only.  Plain  and  striped  velveteens,  royal  diagonals, 
French  merinos,  untearable  grenadines,  reps  of  all  kinds, 
woollen,  silk,  and  mixed,  cashmeres  and  cashmerettes, 
are  among  the  stock,  and  are  offered  at  great  reduction. 
All  the  new  and  fashionable  colours  may  be  procured 
in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  materials,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  grenadine,  in  which  I  have  only  seen  a  few 
of  the  new  shades.  Ladies  purchasing  Mr.  Burgess’s 
pretty  and  useful  costume  skirts  should  also  order  his 
black  cashmerette  polonaise,  which  is  sent  packed  in  a 
box  to  any  part  of  England  for  one  guinea.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
gess  forwards  a  descriptive  catalogue  on  application, 
which  contains  a  full  list  with  prices  of  each  material 
offered  in  the  sale.  Mr.  Burgess  also  sends  every  kind 
of  pattern  post  free  ;  his  catalogue  states — “  Ladies 
must  understand  that  the  goods  comprise  many  of  the 
latest  novelties  in  dress  and  its  accessories,  such  as  have 
only  a  few  months  emanated  from  the  Parisian  firms, 
and  at  once  combine  all  the  display  of  fashion  and 
elegance  with  the  more  substantial  and  economical 
materials  for  dress  to  be  found  in  any  emporium  in 
Europe.”  Ladies  can  rest  assured  that  this  is  a  bond  jide 
clearance  sale  ;  it  may  also  interest  them  to  know  that 
it  is  the  seventeenth  yearly  sale  of  this  house. 

The  Royal  Court  Velveteens  of  Mr.  Dennis  Stephens 
are  beautifully  finished  and  wonderfully  light,  price 
from  2S.  6d.  to  7s.  per  yard.  The  same  make  may  be 
had  in  coloured  velveteens,  striped  or  plain.  Mr. 
Dennis  Stephens  has  a  great  variety  of  fabrics  designed 
for  winter  wear,  as  merino,  at  3®-  y^td,  45  inches 
wide ;  Stanley  serge,  a  fine  woollen  materi^  striped 
with  satin,  2s.  9d.  per  yard  -,  Vienna  serge,  light  and 
uncrushable,  a  most  useful  and  graceful  dress ;  pure 
wool  serge,  2s.  per  yard  ;  French  satin  cloths,  2s.  qd. 
per  yard  ;  and  all  wool  reps  at  2s  6d.  per  yard ; 
Japanese  silk  and  Satin  de  Chambray,  for  evening 
toilettes,  at  equally  moderate  prices. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  begun  and  ended  my  New 
Year’s  letter  with  greater  cheerfulness  than  I  find 
possible  to  command ;  sorrow,  sickness,  and  death  have, 
during  the  last  three  months,  been  constant  visitors  in 
my  home  circle  and  among  my  immediate  friends.  Long 
vigils,  constant  anxiety,  regrets,  and  mourning,  are  not 
very  good  helps  to  work  such  as  mine.  I  feel  how 
deficient  in  interest  must  be  these  Spinnings,  spun  from 
a  heavy  heart,  and  written  a  few  lines  at  a  time  during 
the  watchings  by  a  sick  bed.  Our  Editor,  with  usual 
kindness  and  goodness  of  heart,  bade  me  omit  my  cus¬ 
tomary  task,  but  I  know  how  many  dear  and  kind 
ladies  depend  on  my  report  as  to  novelties,  &c.,  at  this 
season,  and  I  have  therefore  tried  to  be  useful  if  not 
entertaining — tried  to  do  my  utmost  for  those  who  have 
ever  shown  kindness  and  indulgence  to  me,  and  tried 
to  bear  patiently  the  sorrows  sent.  I  plead  for  indul¬ 
gence  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  letter,  and  wish 
all  my  readers  most  heartily,  what  is  denied  to  me,  a 
Happy  New  Year. 

The  Silkworm. 
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19. — Corner  Border  in  Florentine  Guipure  d’Art*  20. — Corner  Border  in  Florentine  Guipure  d’Art. 
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Point  Lace  Edging. 


Edging  in  Guipure  d’Art. 


— Rosette  in  Mignabdise 
Braid  and  Crochet. 


Insertion  in  Mignardise 
Braid  and  Tatting. 


Insertion  in  Mignardise 
Braip, Tatting,  and  Crochet, 


26. — Rosette  for  An- 
MACASSARS,  &C.,  IN  MlG- 
mardise  Braid  and 
Crochet. 


27. — Collar  in  Tatting  and  Crochet. 


28.— 'Crochet  Collar. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


>• — Children’s  Winter  Costcmes. 

1.  Little  girl  from  eight  to  twelve  years.  Toilette  eoiui>ose<l  of 
|>olonaige  of  peacock -blue  jM)plin  (new  colour),  open  eii  eliale  in  front, 
eilged  with  a  narrow  gathered  flounce  of  the  same  colouretl  silk,  and 
embroidered  WTeath  of  tine  black  silk  l)raid.  Pugcnla  sleeves  eut  ojien 
as  far  as  the  elbow,  trimmed  with  same  flounce  and  embroidery. 

^  elvet  bow  placed  at  the  back  of  the  waist.  Bow  of  black  velvet  in 
the  hair.  Bright  kid  shoes  with  rosettes  of  black  satin. 

2.  Hungarian  costume  of  dark  grey  cloth  trimmed  with  fur. 
lirst  skirt  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  fur.  Tunic  drapetl  on  each 
side  edged  with  fur,  wide  end  forming  a  sash  at  the  side.  The 
confection  is  extremely  original,  the  pelerine  drapetl  in  fnmt  it  I’an- 
tique  forming  on  one  side  a  sleeve  which  is  fastened  on  the  other 
side  in  the  bow  of  the  sash.  Long  page  sleeve  for  the  left  arm, 
and  sailor  collar.  Bodice  with  short  wide  scallojnnl  basques  beneath 
the  coiifection.  Black  velvet  bonnet,  n»ised  shaj>e,  at  the  back  above 
the  chignon,  trimmed  with  faille  ribbons,  with  real  wing  pUiced  on 
one  side.  Hungarian  boots. 

3.  Little  child  two  years  old.  Dress  of  u  hite  piqud  braided  in 
black  wool,  one  straight  plain  row  at  the  larttom,  the  second  rounded 
in  front,  forming  a  tunic.  Same  trimming  on  the  Ixalice,  in  the 
shaj>e  ot  a  shawl  berthe.  Long  slei'ves  to  the  wrist.  Muslin  cap 
with  wide  quilted  ruche  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace.  Blue 
riblwii  sash  with  bow  in  front. 

4.  Little  boy  of  8t*ven  or  ten  years.  Blue  cloth  costume.  Russian 
trou-sers  fastened  under  high  laads.  Hus>ar  jacket  trimmed  with 
brandelwur^,  fur  and  shoulder  knots  fastened  to  the  shoulder  with 
a  rich  agrafe  of  jmssementerie. 

5.  Little  girl  of  four  or  seven  years.  Dress  of  dove-coloured  grey 
caslimerc ;  bodice  and  skirt  quite  plain,  with  a  row  of  buttons  on  the 
bodice  and  on  one  side  of  the  skirt.  Louis  XV.  casaque  fastened  at 
the  back  by  a  large  bow  of  black  faille,  open  and  loose  in  front. 
The  casaque  is  of  ]x)ult  de  soie  the  same  eolour  as  the  dress,  with 
deep  revers  at  the  edge  of  the  sleeves,  bows  of  black  riblxm  upon  the 
revers.  Boots  matching  the  dress,  of  French  satin,  and  buttoned  on 
one  side. 

2. — Visiting  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  demi-longue  of  black  silk  cloth,  quite  plain,  and  Princess 
shape.  Rich  black  velvet  mantle  half-titting  like  the  Dolman  at 
the  Imek,  and  crossed  in  front,  and  fastentxl  with  brandebourgs  and 
olive-shaped  buttons.  Long  falling  sleeves,  square  beneath  and 
rounded  at  the  upper  part.  This  confection  is  trimmed  with  rich 
embroidery  and  black  Chantilly  lace;  an  elegant  fbiirragh’e  is 
placed  on  one  side  with  tassel  falling  at  the  back  from  the  shoulder. 
Black  velvet  bounet  (sailor  shape),  blue  ribbon  bow  placed  beneath 
the  front.  Two  long  twisted  feathers,  one  black,  the  other  blue, 
fall  over  the  hair. 

2.  Costume  of  very  fine  prune-coloured  lady’s  cloth.  The  front 
of  the  skirt  is  of  poult  de  soie,  and  is  comjmscd  of  wide  pleats 
placed  en  biais,  increasing  in  width  to  the  edge.  The  plain  cloth 
skirt  {rat  de  terre)  is  scalloped  both  sides,  each  scallop  edged  with 
a  double  row  of  poult  de  soie.  Tight-titting  casaque  with  plastron 
in  front  and  buttoned  on  one  side.  Wide  sleeves  open  as  far  as  the 
elbow.  Ba.s(iues  rounde  l  in  front  and  at  the  back.  Same  scallops 
round  the  casaque  with  fur  fringe.  Mtifl' to  match.  Felt  hat  bound 
with  velvet.  Faille  bow  and  natural  wing  at  the  side. 

3. — The  Moscow  Mantle 

Of  rich  Genoa  velvet,  trimmed  with  sable  fur,  fringe,  and  rich  ein- 
broiderj-. 

4. — Rcbens  Bonnet, 

Composed  of  black  velvet,  and  lined  with  white  satin.  Trimming, 
bronze  fern-leaves,  aigrette  and  plume. 

5. — The  Cuambord  Chapeac, 

Of  reseda  royale  and  velvet.  The  front  is  ruched  with  white  satin, 
above  which  bouillonn^  of  royale  are  placed ;  velvet  and  royale  1k)ws 
and  plumes  form  the  oidy  trimming  of  this  elegant  and  stylish 
bonnet.  Lace  strings. 

6.— Indoor  Toilet 

Of  eashmere  of  the  new  Hindou  colour.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with 
a  fluted  flounce,  divided  by  silk  tabs,  and  headed  by  a  silk  and  cash- 
mere  niching  of  two  shades.  The  tunic  and  corsage  are  bound  with 
silk  and  trimmed  with  fringe.  The  front  is  trimmed  to  simulate  a 
waistcoat,  close  sleeve  with  agr€ment  simulating  an  open  sleeve. 
Linen  collar,  and  velvet  supporting  locket. 


7. — Visiting  Toilet. 

Cashmere  ilress  of  chamois  tint,  trimmed  with  velvet  of  a  darker 
shade,  and  Iwws  and  heading  of  faille.  Polonaise  of  cashmere 
triumuHl  with  rich  velvet,  and  ojiened  in  fnmt.  Casaciue  of  chamois 
silk  embroidered  in  velvet  applique.  To<iue  Henry  III.,  with  jet 
aigrette  and  plume. 

8  and  14. — Bolster  Ccshion  in  Crochet  and  Ehbroidery. 

The  covering  of  this  cushion  consists  of  6  striiies,  each  21  inches 
long;  3  of  them  are  of  brown  cloth  2i  inches  wide,  embroidered 
with  brown  filoselle  and  3  shades  of  brown  netting  silk  according 
to  illustration  8,  and  edged  on  each  side  with  a  narrow  light  brown 
silk  braid  sewn  on  with  a  row  of  coral  stitch  in  dark  brown  silk.^ 
The  other  3  stripes  consist  of  squares  3  inches  wide,  alternately  of 
crochet  in  light  brown  netting  silk  and  of  dark  brown  satin.  The 
crochet  STjuares,  which  are  in  connection  with  each  other,  are  worked 
as  follows : — Make  a  chain  of  9  stitches,  and,  passing  over  the  last 
stitch,  work  6  rows  of  double  backwards  and  forwards,  taking  up 
the  first  thread  and  making  i  chain  at  the  end  of  each  row  before 
turning  the  work.  This  completes  1  square.  Now  work  2  more 
squares  in  connection  with  it,  and  then  8  chain  for  the  edge  of  the 
stripe.  Ne.xt  work  3  squares  in  the  opposite  direction  as^  above, 
catching  up  the  tip  of  the  squares  in  the  previous  row  with  the 
last  foundation  stitch.  Then  again  8  chain  for  the  other  edge_  of 
the  stripe.  Work  another  row  of  sijuares  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  last,  and  so  on  till  the  strijm  is  the  retjuiml  length. 
These  rows  of  crochet  squares  arc  laid  over  a  brown  satin  lining,  to 
which  they  are  fastened  at  the  edges  of  chain  stitches  by  overeat 
stitches  in  brown  silk.  Sew  the  stripes  together,  letting  each  stripe 
extend  as  much  as  its  owni  width  beyond  the  previous  stripe,  and 
then  sew  the  covering  over  the  cushion.  .loin  up  the  projecting 
points  of  the  stripes  at  each  end,  gathering  up  the  broader  stripes, 
and  add  a  cord  and  tassels  according  to  illustration. 

9  and  10. — Dog’s  Collar. 

The  collar  consists  of  a  strip  of  blue  cashmere  1 6  inches  long  and 
alxnit  an  inch  wide,  ornamented  with  applique'  figures  of  red  cloth, 
as  well  as  with  a  variety  of  stitches  in  red  and  blue  silk.  It  is 
lined  with  red  American  cloth,  and  trimmed  with  a  fluting  of  red 
worsted  braid.  It  is  fasteuetl  round  the  dog’s  neck  by  means  of  a 
button  covered  with  blue  cashmere  and  2  loops  of  red  worsted  cortl, 
from  one  end  of  which  hang  cords  with  worsted  balls  and  small 
bells  according  to  illustration.  On  one  side  of  the  collar  is  fixed  a 
brass  ring,  to  which  is  attached  by  a  button  and  buttonhole  a  band 
of  blue  eashmere  an  inch  in  width,  embroidered  in  point  russe  with 
red  silk  and  lined  with  red  satin  ribbon.  Illustration  9  exhibits 
the  band  with  the  holder  attaehed.  The  latter  eonsists  of  a  steel 
hoop,  covered  to  correspond  with  the  band,  which  is  fastened  to  it 
with  a  bow  of  blue  and  red  ribbon.  Other  materials  may  be  usetl 
instead  of  these  above  named — sueh  as  grey  or  brown  leather,  and  , 
silk  to  mateh. 

II  and  15. — Screen  in  Ehbroidery  and  ArPLKjrE. 

The  fnime  of  this  sereen  is  of  black  polishetl  wood,  with  bronze 
ornaments.  The  embroidery  is  on  grey  cloth,  with  figures  of  t^rker 
grey  silk  laid  on  in  appli(|Ue.  The  centre  medallion  is  embroidered 
in  satin  stiteh  and  slanting  stitch  with  coloured  silks  on  a  white 
cloth  ground.  Fine  wool  may  also  be  used  for  the  darker  portions, 
and  gold  twist  for  the  veins  of  the  fiowers  and  leaves.  Round^  the 
edge  of  the  medallion  is  a  grey  silk  braid,  and  the  screen  is  lined 
at  the  back  with  g^ey  silk.  Illustration  15  shows  the  centre 
design  in  full  size. 

12. — Fringe  in  Knitting  and  Crochet. 

This  fringe  for  trimming  bed  or  table  covers  may  be  made  cither 
of  white  cotton  or  of  coloured  wooL  Make  a  chain  the  required 
length,  and  knit  backwards  and  forwanls  as  follows : — 1st  and  2nd 
rows :  Plain.  3rd  row :  Alternately  thread  forwanl,  knit  2  together. 
4th  and  sth  rows :  Plain ;  in  the  4th  row  knitting  otf  the  threads 
brought  forward  the  same  as  stitches.  6th  row  :  •  Knit  2  together, 
knit  I,  knit  2  together,  thread  twice  forward.  Repeat  from  *, 
7th  row :  Alternately  knit  3,  thread  twice  forward,  dropping  the 
thread  brought  forward  in  the  previous  row.  Repeat  the  7th  row 
1 1  times,  and  tie  a  tuft  of  fringe  into  the  3  stitches  drawn  together 
according  to  illustration,  and  crochet  the  edge  at  top. 
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Mesdames  Le  Bouiillieb,  125,  Oxford  Street,  supply  all  the  Mateelals  required  fob  tub 
Needlework  Designs  on  these  Pages. 


13. — Fringe  of  Coed  and  Silk. 

This  fringe  for  triinining  dresses,  innntles,  &c.,  may  be  made  of 
black  or  coloured  material,  and  is  workeil  on  a  stiff  pattern  of  paper 
or  glazed  calico  on  which  the  lines  for  the  cord-scallops  have  been 
traced.  The  cord  is  then  tacked  along  the  lines  of  the  j)attern,  and 
the  scallop  tackwl  together  according  to  illustration,  after  which  the 
open  overcast  stitches  inside  the  scallops  are  worked  with  netting 
silk,  the  silk  being  ])a8sed  round  each  row  of  overcast  to  draw  up  the 
edge.  Along  the  top  is  a  cord  with  a  row  of  open  overcast,  and  to 
each  of  the  scallops  in  the  under  row  is  attached  a  tuft  of  silk  ac¬ 
cording  to  illustration. 

i6audi7. — Emdboidebbd  Borders. 

These  bortlers  are  Ej)cciully  adapted  for  gentlemen’s  dress  shirts ; 
but  they  may  also  be  usetl  for  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  other  arthdes, 
and  are  executc“d  on  linen,  cambric,  or  muslin.  No  17  is  chiefly  in 
chain  stitch  and  overcast,  whilst  No.  16  is  in  satin  stitch,  slanting 
stitch,  and  imiiit  russe.  French  embroidery  cotton  is  used  for  the 
work. 

18. — Embroidered  Handkerchief  Sachet. 

In  order  to  make  this  sachet,  take  2  pieces  of  blue  silk  8  inches 
sejuare,  and  line  them  with  white  silk,  laying  perfumed  wadding 
Iwtween,  and  quilting  the  litiing  in  squares.  Then  work  a  square  of 
Venetian  embroidery  on  silk  batiste  ^cru  with  netting  silk  of  the 
same  colour.  Scallop  the  outer  edges  of  the  figures  of  the  design, 
work  the  veins  in  chain  stitch  and  insert  the  cross  bars  by  passing 
threads  across  and  winding  the  silk  over  them. 

19  and  20. — Corner  Borders  in  Florentine  Guipure  d’Art. 
Tliese  borders,  suitable  for  betl  or  table  covers,  pillow-cases,  &c., 
arc  worked  on  a  netted  ground  with  medium-sized  cotton  or  thread 
in  point  de  toile,  point  d’esprit,  and  point  dc  reprise,  with  wheels  and 
slanting  bars  interspersed.  The  edges  of  the  figures  are  closely  over¬ 
cast,  and  the  projecting  purls  are  worked  by  making  3  or  4  overcast 
stitches  over  a  thread  of  the  netting,  and  then  passing  the  thread 
back  through  the  overcasting  to  the  place  from  which  the  work  is  to 
be  continued.  When  the  work  is  finislied  cut  away  the  threads  of 
the  netting,  according  to-  illustration,  along  the  overcast  edges,  ac¬ 
cording  to  illustration. 

21. — Point  Lace  Edging. 

Tack  on  the  braid  according  to  the  design ;  then  work  along  the 
top  of  the  edging  a  row  of  small  scallops  on  a  thread,  catching  up 
the  material  with  the  stitches.  Work  a  row  of  larger  scallops  on 
the  outer  etlge  of  the  braid,  and  work  the  lace  stitches  acconling  to 
illustration. 

22. — Edging  in  Guipure  d’Art. 

This  elfective  edging  is  worked  on  a  netted  ground  with  fine  or 
coarse  cotton,  accoiriing  to  the  puq)osc  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
The  design  is  darned  according  to  illustration,  after  which  a  triple 
thread  of  glazed  cotton  is  passed  round  all  the  figures  of  the  design, 
and  the  e<lge  finished  with  a  purl  edging  sewn  on  in  sijuare  scallops 
according  to  illustration. 

23  and  26. — UosETTES  for  Antimacabbaes,  &c.,  in  Mignabdisk 
Braid  and  Crochet. 

26.  The  middle  circle  of  this  rosette  is  composed  of  a  braid  or 
gimp  with  small  purls  on  one  side,  and  longer  purls  arranged  in 
threes  on  a  scallop  on  the  other,  as  seen  in  the  illustration.  Sew  the 
edges  neatly  together,  and  then  crochet  3  rows  inside  the  circle,  as 
follows : — 1st  row :  •  i  treble  long  treble  on  the  middle  purl  of  the 
first  scallop  of  the  braid,  2  cliain,  repeat  from  *19  times.  2nd  row  : 
1  double  on  cyery  alternate  stitch  of  the  previous  row.  3rd  row ;  1 
double  on  every  stitch,  i  purl  of  4  cluun  and  i  slip  on  the  last  double 
after  every  3rd  double,  at  the  end  of  the  row  1  slip  on  the  ist  double. 
Now  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  braid  i  row  alternately,  i  slip 
stitch,  3  chain,  looping  into  a  mignardise  braid  with  every  2nd  and 
3rd  chain  according  to  illustration.  After  taking  up  2  loops  of  the 
braid  miss  5  loops,  so  as  to  form  the  araved  line,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  migwdise  work  t  rows,  as  fcdlows : — ist  row  :  •  2  double 
with  3  chain  between  in  the  x  loops  of  tlie  braid,  6  chain,  1  purl 
turned  downwards,  consisting  of  4  chain,  slip  the  stitch  from  the 
needle,  put  the  needle  in  the  i  st  of  the  4  rh«iw,  and  draw  the  dropped 
stitch  through,  then  5  chain,  repeat  from  •  all  round,  sad  row: 
1  double  on  every  stitch  of  the  previons  row,  working  a  purl  after 
cve^  1  ith  stiteh,  and  loo^g  into  every  1  ith  loop  of  the  mignardise, 
again  forming  a  waved  line  according  to  illustration.  Fill  up  the 
waves  half-way  with  crochet,  as  follows  : — *  i  double  on  each  of  the 
6  loops  on  the  inner  side  of  a  scallop,  2  chain,  drop  the  last  chain 


from  the  needle,  and  draw  it  through  the  1st  of  the  6  double,  2 
chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  i  slip  stitch  on  the  last  of  the  6  double,  3 
chain  carrieil  behind  the  mignardise,  6  double  on  the  6  loops  on  the 
other  side  of  the  miguartlise,  2  chain,  draw  the  last  stitch  through 
the  1st  of  the  6  double,  2  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  hwp  into  the  last  of 
the  6  double,  3  ebain  carried  behind  the  mignardise,  reiwat  all  round 
from  *.  The  stitches  in  every  alternate  wave  should  apjw'ar  on  the 
wrong  side.  AVork  all  round  the  rosette  1  row  as  follows : — *  3 
double  with  3  chain  between  in  the  3  middle  purls  of  each  wave,  1 
chain,  3  purls  with  i  chain  between,  i  chain,  repeat  from  *. 

No.  23  is  worked  in  the  same  style  according  to  illustration. 
These  rosettes  may  be  used  for  toilet  pincushions  and  many  other 
articles. 

24. — Insertion  in  Mignardise  Braid,  Tatting,  and  Crochet. 

This  insertion,  used  for  trimming  pillow-cases,  undtr-liucn,  &c., 
consists  of  2  braids,  on  which  arc  worked  4  leaved  figures  in  tatting 
us  follows : — 1  leaf  of  2  double,  4  purls  with  2  double  between,  2 
double,  loop  into  a  loop  of  the  braid,  z  double,  3  purls  with  2  double 
between,  2  double ;  close  to  this  another  leaf  of  2  double,  3  purls 
with  2  double  between,  2  double,  loop  into  the  next  loop  but  two  of 
the  braid,  2  double,  i  long  purl,  2  double,  3  purls  with  2  double  be¬ 
tween,  2  double.  AVork  2  more  leaves  like  the  above,  looping  into 
the  other  braid  according  to  illustration.  Kepeat  this  figure,  joining 
the  leaves  together  by  the  long  purls.  AA’ork  a  row  of  double  and 
chain  stitches  in  crochet  along  both  edges. 

25. — Insertion  in  Mignardise  Braid  and  Tatting. 

Take  2  mignardise  braids  the  rcnjuireil  length,  and  work  on  the 
loops  on  one  side  of  each  braid  a  row  of  tatting  as  follows : — •  Loop 
the  thread  into  one  of  the  loops  of  the  braid,  work  a  circle  of  4 
double,  I  short  purl,  2  double,  a  longer  purl,  2  double,  loop  into  the 
next  loop  and  into  the  loop  after  that,  repeat  from  *.  Observ’e  that 
each  circle  should  Ihj  joined  to  the  preceding  circle  according  to 
illustration.  Then  join  the  2  braids  by  a  row  as  follows  : — *  Loop 
the  thread  into  a  loop  of  one  of  the  braids,  work  a  circle  of  » 
double,  loop  into  the  opposite  loop  of  the  other  braid  a  circle  of  8 
double,  loop  into  the  same  loop  of  the  first  braid,  miss  1  loop  of 
braid,  and  repeat  from  *. 

27. — Collar  in  Tatting  and  Crochet. 

This  collar  is  worked  with  very  fine  tatting  cotton.  Begin  by 
working  a  croebet  gimp,  and  on  one  side  of  the  gimp  work  i  row 
alternately  i  double  on  the  loop  of  the  gimp,  1  chain.  Then  work 
on  the  other  side  of  tlie  gimp  a  row  of  tatting  as  follows  ; — Tie  the 
thread  to  the  first  stitch  of  the  gimp,  work  a  circle  of  2  double, 

9  purls  with  2  double  between,  2  double  loop  into  the  next  loop  of 
the  gimp,  i  Josephine  knot  of  7  single,  drawn  up  according  to  illus¬ 
tration,  1  circle  of  2  double,  loop  into  the  6th  purl  of  the  previous 
circle,  2  double,  8  purls  with  2  double  between,  z  double :  •  i  Jose¬ 
phine  knot,  loop  into  the  next  loop  but  i,  i  Josephine  knot,  i  circle 
of  2  double,  1  purl,  2  double,  loop  into  the  last  purl  but  i  of  the 
previous  circle,  2  double,  7  purls  with  z  double  between,  2  double, 
rejieat  from  *.  The  last  circle  of  the  row  must  corrcsiamd  with  the 
1st  circle,  and  when  the  row  is  finished  work  a  circle  like  the  others 
in  connection  with  the  ist,  and  a  circle  in  connection  with  the  last 
but  I  in  the  row.  Now  work  the  crochet  sprigs  separ.itely.  Begin 
with  the  6  leaved  rosette  in  the  larger  sprig  in  front  and  crochet  as 
follows: — a  chain  of  12  stitches  joined  to  a  circle  with  a  slip  stitch. 
1st  row  :  18  donblc  over  the  circle.  2nd  row :  •  on  the  ist  double 
of  the  previous  row,  i  double,  i  treble,  7  long  treble,  i  treble, 

I  double,  miss  2  stitches  of  the  previous  row,  reja  at  from  *  S  times, 
observing  to  loop  into  the  tatted  circles  according  to  illustration. 
Fasten  otf;  then  work  the  stalk  :  i  slip  on  the  middle  stitch  of  one 
of  the  leaves,  19  chain,  i  slip  stitch  on  the  6th  of  the  19,  making  a 
cipcle  of  the  last  14,  and  work  on  this  circle,  ist  row  :  19  double, 
and  row  :  •  2  slip  stitch  on  the  first  2  stitches  of  the  previous  row, 
I  purl  of  4  chain  and  i  slip  stitch  on  the  last  slip  stitch,  and  at  the 
same  time  on  the  stitch  from  which  it  was  taken,  observing  to  loop 
the  purl  to  the  leaf  on  the  right  of  the  figure.  KejMjat  from  *  all 
ron^  and  at  the  end  work  2  slip  stitches  on  the  2  first  of  the 
5  chain.  This  completes  the  larger  leaf  of  the  pattern.  Now  work 
the  opposite  leaf  exactly  to  correspond,  ohserving  to  loop  into  the 
I  st  le^  of  the  figure,  and  into  the  tatted  circle  according  to  illus¬ 
tration.  Then  work  4  chain  for  the  centre  stalk,  2  smaller  leaves, 
then  4  chain  for  the  stalk  and  2  small  leaves,  then  2  chain,  and  the 
last  middle  leaf  of  the  sprig.  Join  the  leaves  together  as  yon 
proceed  by  means  of  the  first  and  last  purl,  and  when  the  leaf  is 
finished  work  i  slip  stitch  on  each  chain  of  the  centre  stalk,  and 
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29. — Emboidered  Border  for  30. — Wood-Scuttle,  Ornamented  with  Embroidery. 

Scuttle  ( 30). 


. — Berlin  Wool 
Work  Border. 


-Window-Rug. 


Turkish  Embroidery.  35. — Ornamental  Penwiper. 
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Needlewobk  Desisns  on  these  Pages. 


fasten  off.  Work  the  other  sprigs  in  the  same  manner,  beginning  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sprig,  and  working  a  row  of  chain  for  the  middle 
stalk,  then  the  leaf  at  the  end  of  the  stalk,  and  afterwards  the  leaves 
at  each  side.  When  the  sprigs  are  all  finished  fill  up  the  space  in 
the  comers  of  the  collar  with  Josephine  knots,  according  to  illus¬ 
tration. 

*8. — Cbochbt  Collab. 

Commence  this  collar  like  No.  with  a  crochet  gimp,  and  work 
on  one  side  of  the  g^imp  a  row  of  alternately  i  double  on  a  loop  of 
the  gimp,  i  chain.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ghnp  work  3  rows  as 
follows: — 1st  row:  On  each  loop  of  the  gimp  1  double,  after  each 
double  I  purl  of  4  chiun  and  1  slip  stitch  on  the  ist  of  the  4.  *nd 
TOW :  1 1  ch:iin,  miss  the  last  s,  and  work  backwards  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  7,  I  double,  S  treble,  1  doable,  which  completes  the  middle  leaf 
of  one  sprig ;  *  slip  stitches  on  the  remaining  *  chain,  i  leaf  of 

9  chain,  miss  the  last  s,  and  work  backwards  on  the  other  7,  i  double, 
5  treble,  i  double,  looping  the  3rd  treble  into  the  5th  chain  of  the 
previous  leaf,  *  chaun,  i  leaf  as  above,  looping  the  4th  chain  into  the 
5th  treble  of  the  ist  leaf,  2  slip  stitches  on  the  next  2  chain.  Now 
work  2  more  leaves  on  each  side  like  the  2  already  worked 
opi>osite  each  other,  which  completes  the  sprig,  and  then  3  chain, 
1  purl,  3  chain,  i  double  on  the  Sth  purl  of  the  ist  row  :  *  3  chain, 
1  purl,  4  chain,  looping  the  purl,  according  to  illustration,  into  the 
1st  leaf  of  a  5-leavrf  fi^re  already  worked  separately ;  then  i  double 
on  the  next  purl  but  2  of  the  1st  row,  3  chain,  1  purl,  4  chain, 
1  double  on  the  next  purl  but  2,  repeat  from  •  according  to  illus¬ 
tration,  catching  up  the  stalk  of  a  sprig  with  the  next  chain,  and 
working  in  the  end  of  the  thread.  Tlie  second  half  of  the  collar 
must  be  worked  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  first,  and  the  last 
•prig  must  have  6  leaves  to  correspond  with  the  first.  3rd  row : 

10  chain,  looping  the  4th  chain  into  a  loop  of  the  gimp  at  the  front 
eomer  of  the  collar,  miss  the  last  x  chain,  and  work  backwards  in 
the  next  7  chain,  i  double,  5  treble,  1  double,  2  chain,  i  leaf  as 
above,  looping  the  3rd  chain  into  the  Sth  treble  of  the  previous  leaf, 
i  leaf  as  above,  after  which  1  double  on  the  2nd  of  the  2  chain  left 
before  the  2nd  leaf,  1  leaf  as  above,  looping  the  3rd  chain  into  the 
doable  after  the  5  treble  of  the  previous  leaf,  after  this  leaf,  1  doulde 
on  the  chain  left  before  the  2nd  leaf,  i  leaf  as  above,  after  which 
I  doable  on  the  ist  chain  of  this  row,  and  one  double  on  the  same 
leaf  into  which  the  ist  leaf  was  looped,  6  chain,  i  slip  stitch  at  the 
tip  of  the  1st  leaf  of  the  previous  row,  3  chain,  i  purl,  3  chain, 
another  sprig  like  the  former,  and  so  on,  according  to  illustration. 
Lastly,  fill  up  the  comers  of  the  collar  with  3  separate  sprigs  accord¬ 
ing  to  illustration. 

*9  and  30. — Wood-Scuttle,  Obnahenteo  with  Ehbboidbby. 

This  drawing-room  wood-scuttle  is  of  wickerwork,  varnished  brown, 
with  wooden  supports,  and  the  sides  are  ornamented  with  a  border  and 
wedge-sbaiKsl  pieces  of  light  brown  cloth  embroidered  in  appliqu^, 
and  with  an  edging  of  pinked-out  cloth.  Illustration  29  exhibits  a 
portion  of  the  border  in  full  size.  Tlie  squares  are  alternately  of 
brown  velvet  and  brown  silk,  overcast  round  the  edge  with  2 
shades  of  brown  netting  silk,  and  embnjidered  in  the  centre  with 


the  same  colours.  Between  the  squares  are  stitches  in  point  russe 
of  silk  of  a  middle  shade.  The  point  where  the  3  wedge-shaped 
pieces  unite  is  covered  with  a  rosette  of  brown  pinked  cloth.  The 
handle  is  covered  with  a  border  of  applique,  and  ornamented  at  the 
comers  with  a  cord  and  tassels.  The  basket  is  lined  with  oilcloth, 
and  forms  quite  an  elegant  piece  of  furniture.  If  preferred,  the 
basketwork  may  be  white  or  black,  and  grey  cloth  used  instead  of 
brown. 

31. — Beblin  Wool  Wobk  Bobdeb. 

Tliis  pretty  border  is  suitable  for  many  purposes,  such  as  cushions, 
stools,  hags,  &c.  Our  design  may  be  worked  either  in  five  shades 
of  oak  green  or  scarlet  on  a  black  g^round,  according  to  taste. 

3*. — Window-Rug. 

This  kind  of  rug  is  hung  before  casement  windows  or  glass  doors 
to  keep  out  the  draught.  Frieze,  cloth,  flannel,  or  any  thick  woollen 
material  may  be  used  for  the  ground,  brown  or  grey  being  the  most 
suitable  colours.  On  this  ground  the  design  is  worked  in  applique, 
satin  stitch,  and  braiding.  Rugs  of  this  kind  may  also  ho  made  of 
Berlin  wool  work.  When  the  embroidery  is  finished  the  rug  is  lined 
with  baize  or  braiding,  trimmed  round  with  a  cord,  and  ornamented 
with  worsted  tassels  corresponding  in  colour  with  the  work  according 
to  illustration. 

33. — Watch-Stand. 

This  elegant  little  watch-stand  for  the  toilet-table  is  of  maroon- 
coloured  Russian  leather,  ornamented,  according  to  illustration,  with 
oxidised  iron.  The  medallion  in  the  centre  is  of  grey  silk  embroi¬ 
dered  with  maroon-coloured  silk  and  gold  twist.  Alwve  the  medallion 
is  a  bronze  hook  from  which  the  wateh  is  suspended.  The  box  for 
the  chain  at  the  back  is  lined  with  grey  silk. 

34. — Round  Cushion  in  Tubkish  Embroidebt. 

The  ground  of  this  cushion  is  of  light  grey  cloth,  and  the  appliquo 
is  of  black  velvet  and  white  cloth.  "Hie  embroidery  is  executed  in  a 
variety  of  stitches,  according  to  illustration,  with  split  wool  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  and  gold-coloured  silk.  The  dark  arabesques  arc 
worked  with  maroon-coloured  wool,  the  light  arabesques  with  light 
blue  wool.  The  centre  of  the  cushion  is  filletl  up  with  slanting 
threads  of  grey  netting  silk  taken  across,  and  stitched  down,  accor¬ 
ding  to  illustration,  with  small  cross  stitches  of  blue  silk.  The  same 
design  may  be  worked  on  velvet  or  silk  with  gold  and  silver  twist. 

35. — Obnamental  Penwipeb. 

This  penwijwr  consists  of  a  tube  of  canlboartl,  3  inches  high,  and 
8  inches  in  circumference,  lined  with  white  watered  pajier,  and 
covered  outside  with  strips  of  cloth  of  different  shades  of  brown, 
cut  into  points,  and  joint^  togrether  with  point  nisse  in  brown  silk, 

,  according  to  illustration.  At  the  top  and  bottom  is  a  ruche  of  brown 
ribbon.  The  penwiper  is  fixed  into  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  consists 
of  a  bnisli  coin|>oscd  of  black  worsted  threads  sewn  on  to  a  circular 
piece  ot  cuidboiii'd  covered  with  American  cloth.  The  bottom  con¬ 
sists  of  a  round  cardboard  box  made  to  fit  into  the  tube,  and  serves 
to  hold  steel  jieiis,  wafers,  Ac. 


NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS. 


For  elegant  New  Year’s  gifts  we  must  again  seek 
96,  Strand,  and  128,  Regent-street,  the  sweet-scented 
houses  of  Mons.  Rimmel.  While  glancing  at  the 
pretty  muveautes,  it  struck  me  that  the  reversible 
fountains  for  dinner-table  and  boudoir  would  be  a 
welcome  gift  for  the  New  Year  in  many  houses. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  managing  these  fountains, 
which,  when  once  filled,  can  be  set  going  perpetually 
by  simply  reversing  the  cisterns,  which  turn  like  an 
hour-glass  on  a  small  concealed  pivot. 


Ladies  will  be  delighted  with  M.  Rimmel’s  almanac, 
which  is  this  season  devoted  to  the  heroines  of  Italian 
poets.  Dante  is  represented  by  Beatrice,  cela  va  sans 
dire;  Eleonora  represents  Tasso ;  Elizabetha,  Giusto 
Dei  Conti ;  Fiametta,  Boccacio  ;  Alessandrino,  Ariosto  ; 
and  Laura,  Petrarca.  These  heroines  are  “  beautiful 
exceedingly,”  and  the  entire  almanac  is  highly  orna¬ 
mental  as  well  as  useful. 

As  usual,  the  almanac  is  forwarded  post  free  for 
seven  stamps. 
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CHARLIE  AND  ARTHUR; 

OR,  FIREWORKS  IN  THE  BEDROOM. 


Charlie  and  Arthur  were  two  little  men, 

One  aged  twelve,  and  the  other  ten. 

Who  wished  to  remember 
The  Fifth  of  November, 

The  gunpowder  treason  and  plot. 

They  could  see  no  reason 
Why  gunpowder  treason 
Ever  should  be  forgot. 

They  knew  how  Guy  Fawkes  sneaked  up  the 
Thames, 

Intent  on  demolishing  jolly  King  James, 

Nor  pausing  to  think  of  the  injury  dire 
He’d  cause  if  he  set  the  Thames  on  fire. 

If  such  were  Guy’s  principles,  why  shouldn’t  they 
Go  in  for  a  grand  pyrotechnic  display  ? 

They  formed  their  designs,  though  as  free  from  all 
malice 

As  ever  the  ones  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

They’d  money  to  spend. 

And  laid  in  no  end 
Of  squibs  and  crackers. 

Maroons — such  whackers — 

Some  dozens  of  Catherine- wheels  and  rockets. 

The  whole  of  the  stock  being  stowed  in  their  pockets. 

They  got  home  safe  without  any  faux-pas. 

And  greeted  with  warmth  their  papa  and  mamma. 
Who  never  suspected :  however  could  they  know 
Their  sons  each  resembled  a  walking  volcano  ? 

No  doubt,  had  they  known,  they’d  have  curbed  their 
emotion. 

Lest  warmth  should  produce  a  sudden  explosion. 
However,  they  had  no  suspicion,  I’ve  said. 

The  boys  got  their  supper. 

And  then  sought  the  upper- 
Most  regions  supposed  to  be  sacred  to  bed. 

To  bed — not  to  sleep  ; 

Most  boys  like  to  keep 

Awake  for  awhile  to  their  room  when  they  clamber. 
These  boys — I’m  not  joking. 

Or  fun  at  you  poking — 

Were  given  to  smoking 

At  night,  after  being  despatched  to  their  chamber. 

Arthur  (aged  ten,  I  repeat  it  again) 

Regaled  himself  with  smoking  cane. 

I’m  inclined  to  think  the  little  ape 
Should  have  had  the  cane  in  another  shape. 

But  Charlie  was  twelve — you  won’t  forget — 

And  aspired  to  a  halfpenny  cigarette. 

Or  even,  though  it  sounds  a  joke. 

To  a  Pickwick — the  fimous  “  Penny  Smoke.” 


On  this  fatal  night 
Each  hastened  to  light, 

Arthur  his  cane,  and  Charlie  his  weed  ; 

The  little  donkeys  !  paying  no  heed 
To  the  squibs  and  rockets 
Stuffed  in  their  pockets. 

One  or  the  other  dropped  a  spark. 

And  in  a  moment — only  hark  ! — 

A  bang  and  a  crash, 

And  an  awful  smash. 

Arthur  began  himself  to  feel 

Spin  round  on  a  red-hot  catherine-wheel ; 

While  Charlie  seemed  to  be  shooting  on  high 
Just  like  a  rocket — up  to  the  sky. 

While  the  big  maroons  around  them  made 
Quite  a  furious  cannonade. 

They  squealed  until  they  proved  the  arousers 
Of  all  in  the  house.  They  got  out  of  their  trousers 
But  not  before, 

For  five  minutes  or  more, 

A  cracker  exploded,  with  many  a  crack. 

Right  in  the  small  of  Arthur’s  back. 

While  Charlie  did  nothing  but  howl  and  hoot, 

A  squib  was  going  off  in  the  heel  of  his  boot. 

While  he  sat  himself  down,  his  pain  to  heal. 

On  a  fine  revolving  catherine-wheel. 

Ma  and  pa,  in  confusion  dire. 

Opened  the  window,  and  called  out  “  Fire !” 

Which  did  not  add  to  our  young  friends’  joys  ; 

For  an  engine  came  and  played  over  the  boys. 

The  squibs  went  out  with  a  spluttering  sound  ; 

But  the  urchins  were  very  nearly  drowned  ; 

Whilst  a  fireman  finished  off  their  scrape 
By  bolting  with  each  down  a  fire-escape. 

It  was  many  a  week,  poor  little  fool ! 

Ere  Arthur  could  venture  to  sit  down  in  school ; 
While  Charlie,  the  imp. 

Walked  quite  with  a  limp. 

And  wriggled  about  in  his  clothes  like  a  shrimp. 

The  whole  of  December 
They’d  cause  to  remember 
The  way  they  kept  that  Fifth  of  November, 

The  gunpowder  treason  and  plot ; 

For  squibs  and  rockets 
Going  off  in  one’s  pockets. 

And  crackers  that  crack 
In  the  small  of  one’s  back. 

And  a  horrible  fiz-mi-gig  catherine-wheel. 

And  squibs  that  go  off  when  stuck  in  one’s  heel. 

All  will  agree  with  me,  are  ust 
Things  that  can  easily  be  forgot. 
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GARDENING— JANUARY. 


Amateurs  are  often  afraid  to  undertake  the 
management  of  Cape  heaths.  But  if  the  plants 
are  grown  in  suitable  soil,  and  enjoy  plenty  of  air  and 
light,  and  are  protected  from  drip,  difficulties  vanish. 

The  pots  must  be  clean,  well  drained,  and  not 
larger  than  the  plant  requires.  The  crocks  must  be 
small,  and  over  these  a  layer  of  rough  peat ;  the  soil 
must  be  rammed  in  tightly  with  the  potting  stick,  for 
when  loosely  filled  the  water  runs  through  it  like  a 
sponge,  and  the  ball  in  the  centre  remaining  dry,  the 
roots  perish. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  one  who  professes  to 
take  any  interest  in  a  garden  to  keep  up  as  gay  an  appear¬ 
ance  as  possible  all  the  year  round.  There  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a  good  floral  display  out  of 
doors  during  the  summer  months.  Every  villa  garden, 
and  almost  every  cottage  garden,  in  these  days  bears 
testimony  to  what  can  be  done  in  this  respect  with  a 
little  care  and  at  a  very  little  cost.  There  is,  however, 
too  great  a  contrast  between  the  seasons.  The  same 
garden  which  is  as  rich  in  blossom  as  flowers  can  make 
it  during  summer  is  too  frequently  given  over  to  empty 
and  ill-kept  beds  during  the  long  months  of  winter. 
Many  persons  appear  to  think  that  because  there  are, 
as  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  but  few  plants  that  flower 
in  winter,  therefore  these  few  are  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  of  cultivation.  But  is  it  not  true  that  flowers, 
as  other  things,  increase  in  value  in  proportion  to  their 
scarcity,  and  that  a  single  blossom  of  any  sort,  when 
winter’s  frost  and  snow  set  in,  is  worth  a  whole  nose¬ 
gay  gathered  under  the  favouring  warmth  and  profusion 
of  the  days  of  summer  ? 

No  garden,  in  our  opinion,  is  well  and  properly 
stocked  which  cannot  make  some  show  when  bedding 
plants  are  over,  and  the  leaves  in  autumn  have  begun  to 
fall.  Why  be  contented  to  give  the  larger  portion  of 
the  year  to  barrenness  and  desolation  ?  There  is  not 
the  slightest  occasion  for  this  to  be  the  case.  Though 
flowers  are  scarce  there  are  still  some  that  blossom  late  ; 
and  there  are  also  several  berry-bearing  trees  and  shrubs 
which  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  which,  if  in  more 
general  cultivation,  would  serve  to  relieve  the  dulness 
of  which  so  many  persons  complain.  We  purpose  to 
give  some  account  of  them  in  the  present  article. 
Foremost  of  these  berry-bearing  plants,  of  course,  is 
the  holly.  Ilex  aquifolium,  the  common  holly,  with 
its  fine  dark  green  prickly  leaves  and  scarlet  berries,  is 
a  most  attractive  plant,  and  its  interest  is  not  lessened 
because  it  is  indigenous.  We  heartily  wish  it  were 
more  common  than  it  is.  A  holly  hedge  is  quite  as 
hardy  and  quite  as  effectual  as  a  hedge  of  privet  or  of 
whitethorn,  and  far  more  beautiful.  The  trees  them¬ 
selves  are  shrublike,  and  with  occasional  pruning,  which 
is  always  of  benefit  to  them,  they  may  be  kept  within 
limits  suitable  to  the  smallest  gardens.  A  few  plants 
can  be  introduced  into  the  garden  shrubberies,  or  at  the 
back  of  flower-borders,  with  very  good  effect.  If  the 


lawn  is  of  sufficient  extent  to  admit  of  it,  few  things 
are  more  ornamental  or  more  useful  than  the  well- 
grown  holly.  Perhaps,  however,  in  such  a  situation 
some  of  the  variegated  species  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
common  ilex.  The  silver  and  the  golden-leaved  are 
both  equally  beautiful.  Of  the  former  we  would  men¬ 
tion  Alba  picta,  ferox  argentea,  argentea  latifolia  and 
lucida,  and  of  the  latter  recurva  variegata,  flammea 
angustifolia,  aurea  pumila,  aurea  myrtifolia,  and  bicolor, 
all  of  which,  in  both  sections,  are  remarkable,  not  only 
for  the  richness  of  their  foliage,  but  also  for  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  their  berries. 

In  the  free  pure  atmosphere  of  the  open  country  any 
of  the  varieties  of  the  holly  may  be  planted,  and  they 
are  not  over-particular  as  to  soil  or  situation.  But  we 
must  add  a  word  of  caution  to  those  who  would  intro¬ 
duce  these  berry-bearing  plants  into  villa  gardens  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  injurious  influence  of  smoke.  Experience 
proves  that  yellow  flowers  and  yellow-foliaged  plants 
look  better  and  flourish  better  in  a  smoky  atmosphere 
than  flowers  and  plants  of  any  other  colour.  A  visit  to 
the  Temple  Gardens  will  convince  any  one  of  this. 
The  yellow  chrysanthemums  are  always  the  gayest  and 
the  brightest  in  that  most  interesting  display.  Even  a 
yellow-foliaged  and  yellow-berried  holly  is  less  affected 
by  smoke  than  the  dark-foliaged  and  rich  red-berried 
varieties.  White  flowers  and  white  leaves,  of  course, 
tarnish  soonest.  Whether  yellow  is  more  repellant  of 
soot  than  any  other  colour  we  will  not  undertake  to 
say  :  all  that  we  dare  affirm  is  that  it  shows  less  of  the 
injurious  effect  of  it,  and  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns  golden  hollies  are  to  be  preferred  to  silver, 
and  even  to  the  common  dark  green  variety.  The  two 
varieties  of  yellow-berried  hollies  which  we  should 
recommend  for  planting  under  such  circumstances  are 
Ilex  fructu  aurantiaco  and  I.  fructu  luteo. 

Everybody  who  is  fond  of  floral  decoration,  indoors 
and  out-of-doors,  must  appreciate  the  value  of  berry¬ 
bearing  plants  and  plants  of  variegated  foliage  during 
the  winter  months.  We  have  seen  the  flower  vases  of 
the  drawing-room  well  filled  and  producing  a  lovely 
effect  at  Christmas  with  nothing  more  than  sprays  of 
the  different  varieties  of  holly  and  flowers  of  the  laures- 
tinus.  There  are,  however,  several  other  berry-bearing 
plants  besides  the  holly  which  may  be  had  at  this 
season — the  aucuba,  Cotoneaster,  pyrocantha,  the  diffe¬ 
rent  varieties  of  skimmias,  the  English  and  American 
thorns,  &c.  We  will  take  these  in  order.  The  aucuba 
has  only  recently  become  known  to  us  as  a  berry¬ 
bearing  plant ;  but  it  appears  destined  to  take  a  very 
prominent  place  in  our  gardens  at  no  distant  period. 
When  the  aucuba  japonica  was  first  introduced  into 
this  country,  about  the  year  1783,  it  was  treated  as  a 
stove  or  greenhouse  plant,  and  it  was  several  years 
before  it  was  accidentally  discovered  that  it  was  hardy 
enough  to  endure  our  climate.  The  plants  originally 
introduced  were  the  females,  and  for  many  years  we 
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Continued  to  multiply  these  by  layering  and  cuttings, 
and  were  ignorant  of  their  berry-bearing  properties 
until  Mr.  Fortune  discovered  the  male  plant  in  the 
gardens  at  Yeddo,  and  sent  it  over  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Standish  in  1863.  Although  the  period  is  so  recent, 
thousands  of  male  plants  have  been  dispersed  through 
the  country  from  this  single  stock,  and  wherever  they 
are  introduced  the  original  aucubas,  hitherto  un¬ 
fruitful,  can  be  made  to  produce  berries.  Beauti^”.!  rich 
berries  they  are,  contrasting  well  with  the  lovely  foliage 
of  the  plants,  while  the  plant  itself  is  valuable  as  well 
for  its  compact  habit  and  hardy  growth  as  for  its  patient 
endurance  of  a  poor  soil  and  a  sooty  atmosphere.  We 
have  frequently  noticed  it  in  the  back  yards  of  London 
houses,  battling  for  existence  with  many  enemies  and 
proudly  displaying  its  bright  yellow  leaves  in  the  midst 
of  dirt  and  dinginess.  Next  comes  the  Cotoneaster,  of 
which  there  are  several  species,  but  none  of  them,  we 
believe,  superior  to  the  common  variety  C.  microphylla, 
which,  if  its  berries  are  not  so  richly  coloured  as  some 
of  the  deciduous  sorts,  has  the  great  advantage  of  being 
evergreen.  The  Cotoneaster  is  a  native  of  India ;  but 
it  is  perfectly  hardy  here.  The  habit  of  C.  microphylla 
is  trailing,  which  adapts  it  for  growth  against  a  wall  or 
over  rockwork,  in  which  position  it  grows  vigorously, 
having  a  strong  tendency  to  throw  out  roots  wherever 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  soil.  In  order  to  form  a 
standard  ’it  must  be  grafted  on  a  thorn  or  quince  about 
four  or  five  feet  high,  and  pruned  to  form  a  head.  The 
foliage  is  as  pretty  as  the  berries  ;  for  it  is  a  dark  rich 
green,  box-like  in  shape  but  growing  in  sprays.  The 
flowers  which  run  along  these  sprays  are  of  snowy 
whiteness,  and  the  pretty  little  red  berry  succeeds 
them. 

We  must  defer  our  remarks  upon  other  berry-bearing 
plants  for  the  present,  as  it  is  time  to  turn  our  attention 
to  our  garden  calendar.  The  opening  of  a  new  year 
generally  suggests  new  ideas  and  new  arrangement ;  but 
we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  keep  before  our 


readers  a  brief  summary  of  work  to  be  done  each 
month,  for  a  calendar  acts  as  a  remembrancer,  without 
which  many  things  are  likely  to  be  forgotten. 

There  is  not  much  work  to  be  done  out  of  doors  in 
January  beyond  clearing  out  dead  wood  in  plantations 
and  shrubberies,  getting  together  heaps  of  manure  and 
soils  of  different  sorts,  and  preparing  for  the  coming 
season.  Early  peas  and  broad  beans  may  be  sown  ;  and 
those  who  have  a  warm  sheltered  border  to  spare  may 
like  to  take  their  chance  of  a  small  sowing  of  short¬ 
horn  carrots,  which,  if  they  escape  the  frost,  will  come 
in  very  early.  Radishes  also  may  be  sown  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  month  ;  but  the  seed  will  require  protection. 
In  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  the  due  regulation  of 
heat  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  These  houses  fre¬ 
quently  contain  many  things  that  flourish  best  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  many  things,  at  the  same  time,  that 
cannot  endure  heat,  and  require  only  to  be  protected 
from  frost.  It  is  difficult  to  adjust  the  temperature  to 
these  extremes  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  of  the  two 
over-heating  is  most  injurious,  and  that  the  safest  plan 
is  to  maintain  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  shall  exclude  all 
frost — say  35  deg.  or  36  deg.  at  night  time,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  five  or  six  degrees  during  the  day.  Plants 
under  glass  at  this  season  require  to  be  very  sparingly 
watered  ;  but  to  keep  them  free  from  insects  they  should 
have  as  much  air  as  possible.  In  very  severe  frosts  it 
is  far  better  to  protect  and  darken  the  houses  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  glass  vdth  matting  than  to  maintain  larger  fires. 
To  get  rid  of  insects  many  gardeners  fumigate  their 
houses  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Fumigation,  how¬ 
ever,  is  especially  disagreeable  in  a  conservatory,  and 
we  are  fully  satisfied  that  it  never  need  be  used.  If  the 
house  is  kept  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  plants 
are  in  a  healthy  state,  there  will  be  very  few  insects  to 
cause  any  injury.  A  little  strong  soap  and  water  on  a 
soft  brush  will  soon  remove  any  that  may  appear.  The 
prevalence  of  insect  blight  is  always  more  or  less  a  sign 
of  bad  cultivation  and  bad  management. 


Oriza  Perfumery. — ^We  cannot  sufficiently  recom¬ 
mend  as  an  agreeable  present  the  assorted  boxes  of 
Oriza  perfumery  of  Mons.  L.  Legrand  (207,  Rue  St. 
Honore,  Paris).  These  elegant  boxes  contain  a  specimen 
of  each  production  of  this  first-class  house.  The  box 
contains  a  Jlaqon  of  “  Oriza  flowers,”  the  best  toilet- 
water  known  ;  a  selection  of  Oriza  soaps  of  varied  per¬ 
fume  ;  essences  for  the  handkerchief ;  exquisite  pastes 
for  whitening  and  softening  the  hands  ;  Oriza  milk  for 
the  complexion,  a  lotion  which  renders  the  skin  trans¬ 
parent,  fresh,  and  clear.  The  Oriza  cream  of  Ninon 
de  I’Enclos  is  a  most  invaluable  recipe  for  perpetuating 
youth  and  preserving  beauty.  The  base  of  all  these 
preparations  is  rice,  which  has  a  most  beneficial  effect 
on  the  skin,  and  which  has  received  the  approbation  of 
the  medical  body  of  France.  The  Oriza  soaps  entirely 
cure  chaps,  chilblains,  and  other  irritations  of  the  skin 
occasioned  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  on  delicate 
skins.  For  children  the  use  of  Oriza  soap  is  most 
beneficial.  The  Oriza  perfumery  offers  an  infinite 
variety  of  perfumes  for  the  handkerchief,  faint,  pene¬ 


trating,  or  of  medium  strength.  The  immense  choice 
is  almost  embarrassing.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  Legrand  vapouriser,  which  impregnates  the  air  of 
rooms  with  exquisite  odours.  London  agents,  Messrs. 
Roberts  and  Co.,  76,  New  Bond-street. 

L’Eau  des  Fees. — In  spite  of  the  sentiment  and 
poetry  of  the  “  first  white  hair”  one  naturally  avoids  its 
appearance,  for  the  second  grey  hair  is  by  no  means  as 
poetical  as  the  first,  and  means,  to  our  ideas,  old  age, 
premature  it  may  be,  but  still  a  decline  of  the  vigour 
and  charms  of  youth.  Let  us  therefore  avoid  this 
mark  of  age  by  using  the  celebrated  Eau  des  Fees  of 
Sarah  Felix  (43,  Rue  Richer,  Paris).  This  magic 
water  transforms  the  hair  gradually  to  its  natural  colour, 
and  employed  daily  prevents  the  new  growth  from  be¬ 
coming  discoloured.  Its  efforts  are  not  only  innocent 
of  harm  but  are  actually  beneficial  to  the  skin  of  the 
head,  strengthening  the  roots  and  preventing  greyness. 
We  recommend  L’Eau  des  Fees  to  our  readers  as  a 
method  of  preserving  intact  their  youth  and  their 
beauty. 
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PLAYS  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


At  Covent  Garden  it  has  now  been  decided  to  retain 
Babil  and  Bijou  in  the  bills  over  Christmas.  The 
morning  performances  will  be  resumed,  and  several  new 
and  attractive  scenes  will  be  added. 

At  Drury  Lane  the  Christmas  pantomime  of  The  Babes 
in  the  Wood  will  be  supported  by  Mr.  Brittain  Wright, 
Miss  Harriet  Coveney,  and  the  Yokes  family  in  the 
principal  parts. 

The  Princess’s  has  the  old  nursery  story  of  Little 
Goody  Two  Shoes.  The  revival  of  the  Shakspearean 
drama  met  with  a  partial  check  towards  the  close  of  the 
ante-Christmas  season,  owing  to  the  serious  indisposition 
of  its  principal  exponent,  Mr.  Phelps.  The  School  for 
Scandal  was  then  revived  with  a  very  excellent  cast, 
which  comprised  Messrs.  B.  Webster,  Creswick,  J.  C. 
Cowper,  and  Mr.  J.  Clarke  ;  Mesdames  Alfred  Mellon, 
Furtado,  and  Edith  Stuart.  Looking  at  the  programmes 
of  this  establishment,  the  Haymarket,  and  the  Vaudeville, 
where  this  fine  comedy  seems  really  to  have  become  an 
institution,  we  are  led  to  think  of  Hazlitt,  who  com¬ 
mences  one  of  his  charming  dramatic  criticisms,  dated 
Covent  Garden,  Oct.  14,  1815,  with  the  ejaculation, 
“  Why  cannot  we  be  always  young,  and  always  going 
to  see  The  School  for  Scandal  T'  Had  the  great  critic  lived 
in  the  present  day  he  might  certainly  have  indulged  the 
latter  part  of  his  wish  at  one  or  other  of  the  theatres 
where  they  now  so  frequently  perform  the  piece  of 
which  he  says  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  comedies  in  our 
language  (a  language  abounding  in  good  comedies),  and 
that  it  deserves  either  to  be  well  acted  or  not  acted  at 
all.  It  is  no  doubt  an  admirable  and  life-like  portraiture 
of  the  manners  of  the  period  when  it  was  written. 

At  the  Gaiety  Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  having  drawn 
overflowing  houses  during  his  short  engagement,  has 
now  withdrawn  himself  to  make  way  for  the  no  less 
popular  comedian  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole.  Mr.  Mathews  in¬ 
tends  wintering  at  Nice,  and  in  the  spring  to  revisit 
Australia. 

At  the  Haymarket  the  principal  Christmas  attraction 
will  be  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  mythological  fairy  comedy,  the 
production  of  which  has  for  some  time  been  announced. 

At  the  Queen’s  Amos  Clark  continued  to  draw  ex¬ 
cellent  houses.  It  contained  all  the  elements  of  interest 
of  a  highly-melodramatic  order.  Howard  Payne’s  clever 
and  amusing  comedietta  of  Charles  II.,  which  acted  as 
a  lever  de  rideau  to  this  drama,  was  an  agreeable  change 


NouvEAUTES.-;-Mrs.  S.  Jay,  of  259,  Oxford-circus, 
Regent-street,  has  a  most  charming  collection  of  New 
Year’s  Gifts  for  young  ladies.  The  guinea  dressing-gown 
of  printed  flannel  of  all  colours,  and  also  in  printed 
flannels.  The  finish  of  these  dressing-gowns  is  ad¬ 
mirable.  A  bridal  dressing-gown  is  composed  of  pearl- 
grey  cashmere,  with  satin  quilted  trimmings,  the  whole 
outlined  with  quilting,  and  the  front  trimmed  with 
revers  and  tied  with  bows.  The  style  is  the  Maintenon, 
with  slight  retroussis  draped  by  satin.  The  embroidered 
flannel  garments  alone  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 


from  the  insipid  and  often  vulgar  farces  which  spectators 
are  generally  compelled  to  endure  in  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  the  evening’s  performances.  It 
was  well  acted  throughout,  except  that  such  anachro¬ 
nisms  as  the  actress  who  represented  Mary  Copp 
singing  a  verse  of  one  of  Claribel’s  songs  in  a  piece  of 
the  time  of  the  second  Charles,  and  wearing  a  huge 
chignon,  must  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  acting- 
manager.  The  play  of  Cromwell,  by  Colonel  Richards, 
has  been  produced,  and  its  merits,  as  a  work  of  no 
common  interest,  will  be  duly  recorded. 

At  the  Adelphi  the  latest  novelty,  up  to  the  present 
time,  is  the  production  of  a  piece  entitled  The  Adventures 
of  Fritz.  It  is  a  mere  vehicle  to  enable  the  clever  and 
versatile  performer  lately  arrived  from  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  display  a  series  of  amusing  impersonations, 
and  sing  a  number  of  taking  songs,  and  may  be  better 
described  by  the  word  “  entertainment”  than  by  either 
those  of  play  or  drama.  Its  hero  is  Mr.  Emmet,  an 
actor  of  much  talent  and  originality.  A  new  burlesque 
is  in  rapid  preparation. 

A  French  troupe  finds  a  home  during  the  winter 
season  at  the  Royalty.  In  the  spring  it  will  migrate  to 
the  Princess’s.  The  company  is  judiciously  selected 
from  several  of  the  principal  theatres  in  France ;  and 
among  them  is  the  veteran  actor  Lafont,  a  host  in  him¬ 
self.  The  opening  pieces  w'ere  the  comedietta,  Les 
Femmes  qui  Fleur ent ;  the  operetta  of  M'sieu  Landry  ;  and 
the  pleasing  vaudeville  of  En  Classe,  Mesdemoiselles. 

The  Vaudeville  still  retains  Sheridan  as  its  centre  of 
attraction.  The  School  for  Scandal  having  considerably 
passed  its  locth  representation.  So  far  from  its  popu¬ 
larity  lessening,  it  is  spoken  of  as  likely  to  retain  its 
place  in  the  programme  till  Easter. 

At  the  Globe  Mr.  H.  J.  Montague  has  supplemented 
the  new  comedy  of  False  Shame,  which  still  retains  its 
hold  on  public  favour,  by  the  production  of  an  adapta¬ 
tion,  by  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  of  the  powerfully-written 
French  drama  Alar  cel,  under  the  title  of  Tears,  Idle  Tears. 
The  manager-actor  sustains,  and  effectively,  the  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  the  hero. 

At  the  Lyceum  no  change  to  record  either  at  present 
or  in  prospect,  the  attraction  of  Charles  1.  being  un¬ 
diminished. 

The  Strand  is  flourishing  with  Byron’s  comedy  of 
Two  Stars  and  the  burlesque  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lane. 


Dressing-gowns,  jackets,  jupons,  and  bodices  of  flannel 
richly  made  with  wool,  are  as  elegant  as  comfortable. 

Guinea  Dressing  Gowns.  —  Guinea  Dressing 
Gowns  have  long  been  the  speciality  of  Mrs.  Young, 
128,  Oxford-street.  This  season’s  are  made  in  many 
shades  of  pink,  blue,  rose,  paon,  and  the  new  shades. 
The  material  is  twilled  flannel  of  a  superior  quality,  and 
the  style  Pompadour,  Maintenon,  or  Watteau.  Mrs. 
Young  has  a  most  wonderful  collection  of  underclothing 
at  extraordinarily  low  prices. 
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OUR  PORTFOLIO. 

Echoes  of  Baden.  Fantasia  on  Der  Sehiinen  Blaucn  Donau  and 
other  waltzes  of  Strauss.  Composed  by  Harold  Thomas.  (Published 
by  Joseph  Williams,  24,  Bemers-street,  W.)— This  fantasia  is  brilliant 
and  effective,  containing  nothing  which  a  half-hoar’s  practice  will 
not  overcome.  Yet  on  playing  it  over  again  and  again  fresh  beauties 
are  apparent,  which  our  readers  will  soon  discover. 

The  Celelrated  Oavotte.  Arranged  for  the  piano  by  Edwin  M. 
Lott.  (Published  by  Ashdown  and  Parry,  Hanover-square,  W.)— The 
large  parcels  of  music  that  continually  pour  in  upon  us,  amongst 
which  are  many  of  a  classical  order,  satisfactorily  prove  that  the 
musical  taste  of  the  English  people  is  1>ccoming  rapidly  developed, 
and  that  good  music  by  the  best  masters,  either  os  arrangements  or 
original  pieces,  is  liked  by  the  majority.  This  arrangement  is  clever 
in  the  extreme. 

Hundred  and  Second  Ptahn  (“  Hear  my  Prayer.”)  Recollections  of 
Mendelssohn.  (Published  by  Ashdown  and  Parry,  Hanover-square-) 
— As  a  sacred  psalm  this  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  welcomed  with  pleasure 
by  every  lover  of  sacred  music,  especially  when  accompanied,  as  this 
is,  by  the  words  of  the  psalm. 

Le  Prophete.  By  Sydney  Smith.  (Published  by  Ashdown  and 
Parry,  Hanover-square.)— This  is  an  admirably-written  fantasia  upon 
Meyerbeer’s  opera,  Le  Prophete.  It  contains  numbers  of  those  varia¬ 
tions  for  which  Mr.  Smith  has  so  justly  obtained  public  patronage. 

Saltarello.  For  the  piano.  By  Sydney  Smith.  (Published  by 
Ashdown  and  Parry,  Hanover-square,  W.)— To  those  who  want  to 
practise  and  thoroughly  master  the  octaves,  we  may  heartily  commend 
this  piece.  It  will  be  found  to  combine  all  that  is  needful,  and 
although  an  exercise  on  octaves,  it  contains  many  pleasing  changes 
of  theme. 

Fete  Militaire.  Pianoforte  piece.  By  Sydney  Smith.  (Published 
by  Ashdown  and  Parry,  Hanover-square,  W.)— Perfectly  characteristic 
of  its  title,  this  piece  recommends  itself  for  its  beauty,  brilliancy, 
and  comparative  simplicity. 

Air  Irlandais.  By  Sydney  Smith.  (Published  by  Ashdown  and 
Parry,  Hanover-square,  W.)— This  is  a  series  of  variations  upon 
“  Believe  me  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms.”  Although  rather 
difficult  of  execution,  this  piece,  on  account  of  its  effectiveness  and 
cxceUencc  of  conception,  will  doubtless  find  many  friends. 

Chopin  iraR:e,<.  By  Henri  de  Villiers.  (Published  by  Weippert 
and  Co.,  zOO,  Regent-street.)— With  the  exception  of  the  title-page, 
which  is  chastely  illustrated,  this  waltz  possesses  no  feature  to  re¬ 
commend  it. 

Royal  Coi'-'t  IVixltzes.  By  George  Richardson.  (Published  by 
Weippert  and  Co.,  266,  Regent-street.)— This  is"a  very  effective  set 
and  will  prove  a  great  favourite  at  soirees  dansantes.  The  time  is 
well  marked  and  the  tune  is  agreeably  varied. 

Mon  Ca;v,'  c  Toi.  No.  i  of  the  6  Chansons  sans  Paroles.  By 
Edonard  Ronville.  (Published  by  Weippert  and  Co.,  166,  Regent- 
street,  W.)— This  is  another  of  the  series  of  the  “  Chansons  sans 
Paroles,”  noticed  by  us  in  a  recent  number.  Though  certainly 
not  quite  equal  in  merit  to  some  of  the  other  five— e.3.,  Les  Clochettes 
— it  will  be  obvious  to  aU  who  hear  it  that  it  is  well  worth  playing. 
The  title-page  is  most  appropriately  illnstrated. 

La  Rosiere.  No.  3  of  the  6  Chansons  sans  Paroles.  By  E.  Ron¬ 
ville.  (Published  by  Weippert  and  Co.,  z66.  Regent-street,  W.)— This 
is  a  pleasingly  pretty  composition,  in  which  the  music  flows  placidly 
and  there  is  no  straining  after  effect.  This  is  to  our  mind  the  best  of 
M.  Bonville’s  “  0  Chansons.” 

Le  Mutmvre  dti  Ruisseau.  No.  4  of  the  6  Chansons  sans  Paroles. 
By  E.  Ronville.  (Published  by  Weippert  and  Co.,  266,  Regent-street.) 
— Although  the  copy  before  us  bears  the  imprint  of  fourth  edition, 
still  we  like  Lx  R  osiere  more  than  this.  There  is  a  freshness  and 
sweetness  about  this  piece,  however,  which  is  quite  characteristic 
of  the  title.  The  iUustration  on  the  title-page  is  well  executed. 

La  Danza.  Tarantella  Napolitana.  By  J.  Rummel.  (Weippert 
and  Co.,  266,  Regent-street.)— A  duet  for  the  piano  by  an  always 
welcome  composer.  This  piece  has  several  difficulties  which  any 
amateur  of  ordinary  capacity  will  feel  pleasure  in  conquering.  It 
is  also  arranged  as  a  solo. 

Air  d'la  Oavotte.  By  G.  F.  Handel.  Transcribed  for  the  piano 
by  D.  Brocca.  (Published  by  W.  Czerny,  81,  Regent-street,  W.)— As 
I  a  transcription  we  must  confess  this  piece  is  not  to  onr  taete. 
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The  Coach  Club  Galop.  Composed  by  A.  W.  Nicholson.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Henry  Stead  and  Co.,  19,  Piccadilly,  W.) — This  is  a  very 
good,  easy,  and  effective  galop,  and  the  title-page  is  illustrated  with 
an  “  impossible”  coach  and  horses. 

Oone.  Song.  By  G.  Richardson.  Words  by  A.  B.  Emanuel. 
(Published  by  A.  B.  Emanuel,  27,  Somerford-grove,  Stoke  Newington, 
London,  N.)  Fifth  edition. — We  welcome  the  fifth  edition  of  this 
popular  song,  which  is  IxKSoming  part  of  every  lady’s  repertoire. 

Air  0  la  Bourree.  By  G.  F.  Handel.  Transcribed  for  the  piano 
by  D.  Brocca.  (Published  by  Wm.  Czerny,  81,  Regent-street,  W.) — 
This  is  a  beautiful,  stirring  transcription.  In  conception  it  is  grand, 
and  in  delineation  equally  delightful. 

A  Vesper  Prayer.  ''  rn.  For  soprano,  contralto,  and  tenor.  Com¬ 
posed  by  W.  C.  Filby.  (PubUshed  by  William  Czerny,  81,  Regent- 
street.) — This  is,  as  its  title  indicates,  a  sacred  part-song  ;  for  Sunday 
or  festival  use  it  will  be  much  liked.  All  lovers  of  good  and  thoroughly 
musical  sacred  compositions  should  become  possessed  of  A  res])C(‘ 
Prayer. 

Prnihizione.  Romanza.  Words  by  Enrico  Panzacchi.  Music  by 
Luigi  Golfieri.  (Published  by  W.  Czerny,  81,  Regent-street.)— This 
is  a  very  fine  composition  wedded  to  Italian  words ;  it  is  a  source  of 
astonishment  to  us  that  Mr.  Czerny  did  not  have  English  words  as  a 
translation  to  a  pubUcation  such  as  this,  which  must  surely  find  favour 
wherever  heard. 

The  Musical  Clock.  Phantasy  for  the  piano.  By  Harold  Thomas. 
(Published  by  J.  Williams,  24,  Berners-street.)— This  is  a  charming 
piece,  and  should  be  in  the  lumds  of  aU  our  readers  who  do  not  object 
to  a  little  study. 

Came  Pretty  Swallow.  Ballad.  Words  by  Edward  Phillips.  Music 
by  Richard  Limpus.  (Published  by  William  Morley,  70,  Upper- 
street,  Islington,  N.)  The  words  are  very  good  in  their  way;  but 
the  music  is  not  original. 

Old  Bnyland  and  our  Queen.  Patriotic  Song.  Words  by  George  R. 
Sims ;  music  by  John  Fitzgerald.  (Published  by  John  Shepherd,  zo, 
Warwick-lane,  Patemoster-row,  E.C.)  This  title  is,  to  our  manner  of 
thinking,  particularly  unhappy,  and  savours  very  much  of  the  gush 
frequently  to  be  found  in  the  leading  articles  of  one  of  the  principal 
London  daily  newspaijers.  Aiwirt  from  its  title  the  song  is  not  devoid 
of  merit,  the  words  lx;ing  exceedingly  good,  although  the  loyal 
”  agony”  is  piled  on  rather  too  thickly.  The  music  also  is  of  average 
merit. 

The  Brindisi  sung  in  the  opera  of  Oenevieve  de  Brabant  by  Miss 
Emily  Soldene.  Words  by  H.  B.  Farnie.  Music  by  A.  Lindheim. 
(Published  by  Henry  Stead  and  Co.,  19,  Piccadilly.)— To  some  words 
which  are  excellent  Herr  Lindheim  has  composed  a  masterly  air  and 
accompaniment. 

Mignonette.  Chanson-gavotte  pour  piano.  By  G.  Bachmonn. 
(Published  by  A.  Leduc,  Paris,  and  J.  McDowell  and  Co.,  zy,  War¬ 
wick -street,  Regent -street,  W.)— This  is  moderately  easy,  and  taste- 
full  harmonised. 

Dark  Pearls  tValtz.  Duet  for  the  piano  and  violin.  By  H.  Schal- 
lehn.  (Published  by  Henry  Stead  and  Co.,  19,  Piccadilly.) — This  is 
an  effective  and  meritorious  composition,  and  as  it  is  not  too  difficult 
will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  amateurs.  As  a  rule,  duets  of  this 
kind  are  only  capable  of  execution  by  first-rate  artistes,  on  account  of 
their  containing  so  many  difficult  passages. 

La  Reine  des  Fleurs.  Valse.  By  A.  Telexy.  (Pnblishcd  by  J. 
McDowell  and  Co.,  25,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street,  W.) — This  waltz 
is  pleasingly  pretty  and  of  more  than  average  merit. 

Trois  Vaises.  Pour  le  piano.  Par  Gustave  Erlanger.  (Published 
by  J.  McDowell  and  Co.,  zy,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street.)— This  is 
Number  3  of  a  series  of  waltzes  by  M.  Erlanger,  and  abounds  in  rich 
harmony  and  graceful  expression. 

From  Messrs.  Goddard  and  Co.  (Argyll-place,  W.)  we  have  a  further 
supply  of  novelties,  if  we  may  use  so  chapmanlike  a  term  in  speaking 
of  works  of  real  merit,  some  of  them  by  no  less  distinguished  a  com¬ 
poser  than  M.  Gounod,  whose  “  Maid  of  Athens  set  to  music,  and 
dedicated  to  Byron’s  original  Maid  of  Athens,”  is  now  before  ns. 
The  air  is  delightfuUy  melodious,  and  will  bear  the  severe  test  of  being 
sung  without  an  accompaniment.  The  ending  of  the  song,  in  a  long- 
continued  dominant,  is  indescribably  beautiful,  keeping  in  view  the 
sense  as  well  as  the  ring  of  the  Greek  words.  This  is  a  song  to  live — 
a  song  that  became  a  classic  as  soon  as  it  was  written.  “  The  Wood¬ 
land  Stream”  is  a  pretty  simple  waltz  subject,  by  Henry  Gothard, 
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suitable  for  young  players.  Still  more  simple  (if  that  were  possible), 
and  equally  useful,  are  Joseph  Goddard’s  “  The  Gipsy”  and  “  O 
Pescator,”  which  belong  to  a  series  we  have  already  noticed.  “  Joy,” 
by  Ch.  Gounod,  is  a  pleasant  morceau  for  the  piano,  on  u  ctending 
piece,  which  evidently  cost  thought,  and  certainly  excites  thought. 

Bonnie  Scotland.  Scotch  lays.  By  H.  S.  Roberts.  (Published  by 
J.  McDowell  and  Co.,  25,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street.) — Really 
good  fantasias  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  so  easy  to  write  as  might 
be  supposed.  The  chief  difficulty  which  besets  the  “  compiler”  (we 
can  hardly  say  “  composer”)  is  that  most  of  the  airs  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  so  often  that  great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  too  close  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  what  has  been  previously  done. 

From  Dark  to  Dawn.  Song.  Words  by  C.  J.  Rowe.  Music  by 
Elizabeth  Philp.  (Published  by  Henry  Stead  and  Co.,  19,  Piccadilly.) 
— To  some  words  of  average  merit  Miss  Philp  has  here  composed  a 
very  agreeable  flowing  melody  in  the  key  of  F.  The  accompaniment 
in  triplets,  too,  produces  a  novel  and  pleasing  effect. 

Song  of  the  Strike.  Words  by  Gerard  Grant.  Music  by  Edmond 
Wiehler.  (Published  by  Henry  Stead  and  Co.,  19,  Piccadilly.) — The 
air  of  this  song  is  good,  although  by  no  means  original,  but  the  chorus 
in  waltz  time  possesses  considerable  merit,  and  will  no  doubt  be  popular. 
As  a  comic  song  free  from  vulgarity  the  Song  of  the  Strike  deserves 
the  attention  of  our  readers;  the  words  are  good.  The  illustrated 
title-page,  although  well  executed,  is  in  idea  quite  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  the  writer  of  the  words. 

The  Man  with  the  Beautiful  Beard.  Comic  song.  Words  by 
Gerard  Grant.  Music  by  P.  W.  Hatton.  (Published  by  Henry  Stead 
and  Co.,  19,  Piccadilly.) — As  sung  by  Mr.  Howard  Paul  this  song  may 
possess  some  attraction  for  an  audience,  but  we  fail  to  see  any  parti¬ 
cular  merit  in  either  words  or  music. 

Berreuse.  For  the  piano.  By  Giacomo  Ferraris.  (Published  by 
Henry  Stead  and  Co.,  19,  Piccadilly.) — This  is  a  bright  piece,  and  not 
too  difficult  for  any  amateur  of  ordinary  ability. 

I.  Arachne.  2.  Psyche.  3.  Iris.  Trois  morceaui  brillants.  By 
Walter  H.  Sangstcr.  (Published  by  Henry  Stead  and  Co.,  19,  Picca¬ 
dilly.)— The  first  is  on  animated  and  well-composed  waltz,  containing 
several  novel  features.  The  second  melody  is  graceful  and  pleasing, 
though  it  possesses  no  special  peculiarity  to  call  for  notice.  The  third 
is  one  of  the  best  mazurkas  wo  have  heard,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  musical  collection. 

March  of  the  Choristers.  Composed  by  Alfred  B.  Allen.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.,  i,  Berners-street,  W.)— A  stirring 
and  melodious  march,  full  of  pleasing  change  and  delightful  harmony. 

That  Tress  of  Qolden  Hair.  Ballad.  Words  by  F.  Robson.  Music 
by  G.  Richardson.  (Published  by  H.  D’ Alcorn,  351,  Oxford-street.) 
— The  words  of  this  song  are  poetical,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
title  is  so  like  that  of  some  of  the  senseless  trash  called  so  inaptly 
comic  songs.  The  air  is  moderately  easy,  and  the  harmony  is  good. 

lloriensia.  Volse.  By  Gustave  Lange,  of  Berlin.  (Published  by 
A.  Hammond  and  Co.,  5,  Vigo-street,  Regent-street.)— To  those  who 
do  not  mind  studying  a  waltz  before  playing  it  this  will  be  acceptable. 
It  will  amply  repay  for  the  trouble  bestowed  in  learning  it. 

Song  of  the  Brooklet.  Pianoforte  piece.  By  Gustave  Lange.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  A.  Hammond  and  Co.,  5,  Vigo-street,  Regent-street.)— A 
piece  of  average  merit,  with  no  special  feature  to  call  for  condemna¬ 
tion  or  praise. 

By  the  Meadow  Brook.  By  Gustave  Lange.  (Published  by  A. 
Hammond  and  Co.,  5,  Vigo-street,  Regent-street.) — The  title  is  well 
chosen,  and  the  piece  will  be  appreciated. 

Six  descriptive  pieces.  For  the  piano.  By  E.  L.  Hime.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  H.  D’ Alcorn  and  Co.,  351,  Oxford-street,  W.)— This  is  a 
scries  of  simple  instructive  pieces,  each  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a 
beautiful  illustrated  title-page,  respectively  named — i  The  Frozen 
Lake,  2  The  Mill  Stream,  3  The  Cornfield,  4  The  Summer  Might,  5 
Breaking  IFaces,  6  The  Village  Church.  The  merits  and  style  of  the 
pieces  vary  greatly — for  instance.  No.  1  is  a  thoroughly  danceable 
polka;  No.  2  is  a  particularly  refreshing  morceau,  and  thoroughly 
suggestive  of  its  title ;  No.  3  admirable  in  conception  and  treatment, 
and,  as  a  waltz,  will  find  favour  with  many ;  No.  4  is  original,  and,  os 
a  teaching  piece,  will  prove  attractive  alike  to  teacher  and  student ; 
No.  5  contains  no  special  feature;  whilst  No.  6,  although  not  by  any 
means  original,  introduces  chimes,  which  are  realistic  and  beautifully 
arranged. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Enolishwovan’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Wancick  House,  Paternoster  Bow, 
(Englishwoman's  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

1425.  E.  D.  H.  makes  point  lace  butterflies  aud  cravat-ends,  post 
free  i3  stamps  each;  d’oyleys  and  collars,  24  stamps  each.  Other 
orders  executed;  prices  sent  on  application.  -Vddress,  E.  D.  H., 
Post-office,  Bridport,  Dorsetshire. 

1426.  Baugain  has  twenty  yards  of  now  figured  silk,  black  gnround, 
white  spray.  Cost  7s.  per  yard ;  5s.  6d.  taken.  Pattern  sent  if 
retjuired.  Address  with  Editor. 

1427.  E.  D.  has  a  handsome  rosewood  desk.  Open  to  offers.  Address 
with  Editor. 

142S.  Zett.1  requires  a  pair  of  long  jet  earrings.  She  is  wiUing  to 
give  in  exchange  twelve  pieces  of  music  for  the  piano— six  vocal  and 
six  instrumental. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

•**  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  ore  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents.— All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  mouth. 


Ladies’  Lifeiioat. — Miss  Glover  has  received  los.  from  “  L.,” 
Oldham.  lu  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  above.  Miss  Glover, 
on  behalf  of  the  friends  of  the  Ladies’  Lifeboat,  begs  to  thank  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Mag.wine  for  the  insertion 
of  the  appeal. — 6,  Peel-terrace,  Brighton,  Oct.  13th,  1S72. 

A  Gentleman  is  in  want  of  au  elocution  master ;  can  any  of  our 
readers  give  him  the  requisite  information  through  our  columns  ? 

Plate-Cloths. — We  beg  to  inform  our  readers  that  boxes  con¬ 
taining  throe  plate-cloths  can  be  sent  post  free  for  is.  3d.  by  writing 
to  Messrs.  Gard  and  Co.,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-Garden. 
The  great  demand  for  these  invaluable  Plate-Cloths  induces  us  to 
ask  ladies  to  send  direct  to  Messrs.  Gard  and  Co.  at  the  above 
address. 

Mrs.  H.  i.  If  you  refer  to  late  numbers  you  will  find  modes  are 
forestalled.  2.  Your  suggestions  shoU  be  attended  to. 

Madame  Corinne  will  purchase  articlei  de  toilette  and  execute 
small  commissions  for  ladies  on  receipt  of  post-office  order  or  stamps. 
— 30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-Garden. 

M.  E.  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  the  Editor,  or  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  can  tell  her 
the  present  address  of  Miss  Richardson,  formerly  of  Summer-hill, 
Clones,  Ireland.  She  was  mentioned  in  the  “  Conversazione”  some 
years  ago  as  being  clever  at  judging  a  person’s  character  from  their 
handwriting.  [We  are  unable  to  inform  you.] 

Antipodean  writes — ”  My  Dear  Silkworm, — Many  times  have  I 
been  about  to  thank  you  for  the  invaluable  hints  and  infommtion 
contained  in  your  monthly  gossip  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine.  To  us  at  the  antipodes  it  is  indeed  invaluable ;  you  can 
scarcely  calculate  how  much  service  you  have  rendered  to  myself  and 
many  others  here.  I  have  four  little  girls  to  provide  with  dress,  in  a 
genteel  and  yet  inexpensive  style,  aud  although  we  can  get  plenty  of 
choice  in  drapery  we  must  pay  what  would  be  in  Fnglaud  a  high 
price  for  a  very  inferior  article,  consequently  it  becomes  expensive 
and  unsatisfactory ;  but  thanks  to  your  kind  suggestions  I  have  for 
the  last  three  years  sent  to  England,  and  have  experienced  most  satis¬ 
factory  results.  The  poplins  for  myself  from  Messrs.  Inglis  and 
Tinckler  have  proved  in  every  sense  good ;  and  materials  from  Chap¬ 
man’s,  Notting-hill,  have  been  infinitely  better  than  any  I  could  get 
here  at  any  price,  indeed  I  begin  to  think  such  good  things  are  not 
sent  out  here  at  all.  But  there  is  one  difficulty.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  send  at  risk,  as  it  were,  in  any  other  material  than  silk,  as  I,  of 
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course,  have  no  patterns ;  but  I  thought  on  reading  niy  last  number 
that  as  yon  had  patterns  sent  to  yon,  perhaps  you  would  add  to  the 
favours  already  received  by  forwarding  these  patterns  to  the  inclosed 
address  when  yon  have  inspected  them  yourself,  and  they  would  be 
forwarded  to  me  by  pattern  post,  and  any  expense  you  incurred  would 
be  remitted  immediately.  It  would  bo  such  a  favour  if  yon  could 
manage  it.  I  would  send  for  them  myself,  but  they  would  not  send 
anything  so  nice  for  Australia.  P.S. — I  may  also  add  that  your 
thoughtfulness  in  giving  the  prices  of  difiereut  articles  has  also  been 
invaluable  to  us  far-distant  admirers,  as  we  can  send  home  a  draft  to 
pay  our  bills  within  a  very  little,  perhaps  for  trimmings,  Ac.”  [Silk¬ 
worm  has  asked  several  houses  to  send  patterns  to  the  address  given.] 
Will  any  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Magazine  kindly  tell  Mrs.  W. 
of  a  simple  wash  for  making  her  hair  curl  strong  ?  Also  whether  a 
little  boy  two  years  of  age  is  too  old  to  wear  a  nandsome  pelisse  for 
outdoor  winter  wear,  and,  if  so,  what  style  of  dress  is  better  adapted  ? 
[N ot  too  old  for  a  pelisse.] 

TERENCE’S  FAREWELL  TO  KATHLEEN. 

So  my  Kathleen  you’re  goin’  to  lave  me 
All  alone  by  myself  in  this  place 
But  I’m  sure  that  you’ll  never  decave  me, 

Oh  BO,  if  there’s  truth  in  that  face ; 

Tho’  England’s  a  beautiful  country 
FuU  of  iligant  boys,  och !  what  then  ? 

You  wouldn’t  forget  your  poor  Terence 
You’ll  come  back  to  ould  Ireland  again. 

Och !  them  English  decavers  by  nature, 

Tho’  maybe  you’d  think  them  sincere. 

They’ll  say  you’re  a  sweet  charmin’  crature. 

But  don’t  yon  belave  them,  my  dear ; 

No,  Kathleen  agrah !  don’t  be  mindin’ 

The  flatterin’  speeches  they’ll  make. 

Just  tell  them  a  jKior  boy  in  Ireland 
Is  breaking  his  heart  for  your  sake. 

It’s  a  folly  to  keep  you  from  goin’, 

Tho’  faith  it’s  a  mighty  hard  case. 

For  Kathleen  you  know  there’s  no  knowin’ 

When  next  I  may  see  your  sweet  face ; 

And  when  yon  come  back  to  me,  Kathleen, 

None  the  better  shall  1  be  off  then. 

You’ll  be  spakin’  sich  beautiful  English, 

Sure  I  won’t  know  my  Eiathleen  again. 

Eh  now !  where’s  the  need  of  this  hurry  ? 

Don’t  fluster  me  so  in  this  way  ! 

I’ve  forgot  ’twixt  the  grief  and  the  flurry 
Every  word  I  was  manin’  to  say ; 

Now  just  wait  a  minute,  I  bid  ye. 

Can  I  talk  if  ye  bother  me  so  ? 

Och !  Kathleen  my  blessin’  go  wid  ye, 

Ev’ry  inch  of  the  way  that  you  go. 

Words  by  Hon.  Lady  Duficrin.  Accompaniment  by  Henry  Lc 
Fatourel.  (Published  by  Cramer  and  Co.,  201,  Regent -street.) 

Lizzie  would  bo  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  Exglisuwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  would  give  her  in  the  next  number  a  pattern  for 
a  gentleman’s  slipper.  Lizzie  could  only  get  geometrical  designs, 
but  would  like  a  group  of  flowers.  Having  been  a  subscriber  for  several 
years,  and  not  having  troubled  you  before,  she  thought  you  would 
perhaps  oblige  her.  [We  are  unable  to  do  so  at  so  short  a  notice.] 
Minnie  writes — “  Madam, — As  far  back  as  February,  1865,  you 
aDowed  me  in  your  Magaziae  to  advocate  the  wearing  of  shoes  and 
nndals.  You  did  not  then  receive  the  suggestion  with  much  favour ; 
but  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  opinion  has  changed,  and  that  they  are 
r^idly  becoming  very  fashionable,  my  views  being  supported  not 
only  by  several  ladies  but  by  some  of  your  male  correspondents,  who 
have  written  enthusiastically  on  the  subject.  Since  there  seems  now 
no  question  that  shoes  and  sandals  are  the  most  elegant  stylo  of 
chaussure  for  tho  house,  or  for  fftes  and  promenades  in  favourable 
weather,  I  only  wish  to  impress  on  all  who  wear  them  that  patent 
leather  is  by  &r  tho  prettiest  material,  and,  next  to  this,  bronze  kid ; 
plain  black  Idd,  or  morocco,  are  not  becoming;  the  surface  is  so  dull, 
not  to  say  dingy,  so  entirely  wanting  in  that  sparkling  brilliancy  that 
the  feet  ought  to  show,  that  they  may  be  said  to  look  worn  and 
shabby  from  the  very  first.  The  sand^  should  not  be  more  than 


one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  and,  of  course,  twice  round  the  ankle. 
'The  shoes  shonld  be  low-quartered,  and  without  heels,  or  buckles,  or 
bows,  or  rosettes  of  any  kind.  Buckles  belong  to  a  past  age  of 
costume,  and  seem  out  of  harmony  with  our  present  fashions;  and 
bows  and  rosettes  overload  tho  feet  and  hide  the  pretty  arch  of  the 
instep.  I  hope  that  before  long  tho  brilliant  patent  leather  shoes  and 
sandals  I  am  recommending  will  be  universally  adopted  as  the  most 
becoming  and  ladylike  fashion  that  can  be  worn.  They  set  off  the 
shape  of  the  feet  so  charmingly,  and  the  pretty  way  in  which  they 
flash  and  glitter  with  every  movement  of  tho  wearer  makes  the  feet 
so  bewitching  and  attractive  that  I  wonder  they  are  not  more  quickly 
adopted.  There  can  bo  no  question  of  tho  result,  however,  with  such 
zealous  and  euthusiastic  admirers  of  shoes  aud  sandals  as  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  in  your  pages,  particularly  Pretty  Boots,  whose 
opinion  is  too  valuable  to  be  lightly  disputed;  she  evidently  takes 
pains  to  dress  her  feet  exquisitely,  and  iu  perfect  taste.  I  have 
another  subject  to  write  upon,  but  will  defer  it,  as  this  letter  may  be 
thought  even  now  rather  long.” 

N.  W.  P.  Try  Izod’s  corsets  if  you  cannot  wear  the  others.  Any 
good  outfitter  would  make  your  corsets ;  your  waist  must  be  unusually 
small  or  hips  unusually  large  if  you  cannot  wear  the  corsets  named. 

Lily  H.  Of  Jozcau,  chemist,  49,  Haymarket,  London,  W. 

PovEBA.  I.  For  modes  of  making  new  dresses  we  must  refer  you 
to  the  Fashion  Plates,  wood  engravings,  and  Fashion  articles,  z.  No 
crinoline  is  worn,  the  tournuro  being  suflicient  for  daily  wear,  the 
flounced  jnpon  for  evening. 

Florence  says—”  I  have  some  beetle  wings  fit  for  trimming  a  ball 
dress,  and  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  Silkworm  could  send  me  a 
pattern  or  help  me  to  obtain  one  suitable  for  the  same.”  [Silkworm 
has  a  great  many  beetle  wings  herself,  and  would  be  glad  to  know 
what  to  do  with  them.] 

G.  H.  See  Fashion  article. 

ilAKYTOW.  Widowers  usually  have  a  best  man  at  a  second  marriage. 

Audubon  asks — “Dear  Silkworm, — Would  you  kindly  let  mo 
know  if  there  is  any  remedy  for  those  little  black  specks  on  the  face  f 
Is  it  better  to  leave  them  alone  or  use  something  ?  Have  you  heard 
of  any  one  using  anything  that  has  cured  them  ?  [Antephelic  Milk  has 
cured  many.]  Your  new  story  is  delightful.  Would  you  also  kindly 
let  me  know  how  you  insert  the  muslin  into  the  rose  point  ?  [Linen, 
not  muslin,  is  inserted  by  embroidery.]  P.S. — The  black  specks  are 
all  over  the  face,  and  I  have  had  them  four  years.  I  am  soon  going 
to  India:  will  I  be  able  to  have  your  valuable  Magazine  there  ?  [Yes; 
by  ordering  it  of  your  bookseller  or  subscribing  in  advance.]  Please 
excuse  the  trouble  I  am  putting  you  to ;  I  will  expect  an  answer  in 
next  number.” 

X.  would  bo  glad  if  any  one  would  inform  her  how  to  obtain  back 
numbers  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  M.vgazixe  to  make  up 
sets  for  binding.  She  has  tried  through  her  bookseller,  but  cannot 
get  them.  X.  has  taken  the  Magazine  for  many  years,  and  is  vexed 
to  find  that  tho  numbers  for  August,  September,  November,  aud 
December  of  1861,  and  June  of  1S64,  sixpenny  magazines,  are  missing; 
also  November  1866,  new  series,  and  October  1870.  Would  any  lady 
who  docs  not  have  tho  Magazine  bound  part  with  those  numbers,  and 
at  what  price  ?  X.  docs  not  want  pattern  sheets  or  patterns.  Address 
with  Editor. 

An  Ignorant  One  asks— “  Dear  Silkworm,- Will  yon  bo  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  how  to  wear  a  beautiful  Roman  sash  ?  [Round  the 
waist,  and  draping  tho  polonaise.]  I  have  a  black  French  merino 
top,  and  should  I  make  it  polonaise  or  tight-fitting,  and  wear  the  sash 
round  my  waist  with  polonaise  or  only  in  big  bow  and  ends  with  tight 
body?  [Round  the  waist  with  polonaise  is  tho  best,  with  jacket 
bodice.]  You  know  they  do  make  rather  a  thick  baud  round  tho 
waist,  however  folded.” 

Will  yon  kindly  inform  me  what  is  tho  correct  thing  to  do  after 
having  sent  circulars  after  a  death  and  tho  parties  return  their  cards 
and  a  small  note  with  deep  sympathy,  or  a  similar  expression ;  is  any 
further  acknowledgment  retjuired  ?  [Calls  will  be  made  on  you, 
which  you  will  presently  return.]  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  ways 
of  addressing  the  Editor,  therefore  if  this  is  not  right,  or  if  you  have 
anything  to  pay,  will  you  please  answer  by  return?  [We  make  no 
charge  for  information  given.] 

Banshee  makes  pretty  pointed  collars,  with  ribbon  edgings ;  lace 
butterflies,  with  cord.  Will  the  lady  who  wrote  from  Rickmans  worth 
send  her  address  to  E.  T.  B.,  Post-office,  Teignmouth,  Devon  ? 
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Will  kind  Silkworm  oblii'e  Axxie  by  tellinf?  her  how  sbo  may 
clean  grebe  ?  She  has  tried  washing,  but  that  makes  the  skin  so  hard 
and  does  not  give  the  right  gloss  to  the  feathers.  [Silkworm  applies 
whiting  and  water  in  a  paste  to  her  grebe,  lets  it  dry,  and  then 
brushes  it  off  j  it  cleans  fur  beautifully.] 

G.  M.  would  be  obliged  for  the  addresses  of  two  or  more  shops  in 
London  where  Venetian  point  lace  will  be  bought  or  orders  given  for 
it.  [We  do  not  know  of  any — the  market  is  overstocked  with  modem 
point.] 

E.  A.  R.  will  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  will  give  a  full-sized  fashionable 
collar  pattern  in  point  lace,  also  a  deep  border  for  pocket-handker¬ 
chief.  If  they  conld  be  given  in  the  January  number  it  would 
oblige.  E.  A.  R.  will  also  be  glad  if  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous 
correspondents,  can  tell  her  the  meaning  of  a  gentleman  taking  his 
glove  off  before  shaking  bauds  with  either  a  lady  or  gentleman. 
E.  A.  R.  has  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Exglishwomax’s  Domestic 
Magazine  for  upwards  of  twelve  years,  and  found  it  a  most  valuable 
and  useful  work.  [i.  We  are  not  able  to  give  the  patterns  yon  desire 
at  so  short  a  notice.  We  will  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  2.  It  is 
merely  a  polite  custom  to  remove  the  glove  when  shaking  hands  with 
ladies ;  it  is  sometimes  omitted  by  gentlemen  to  gentlemen.  Ladies 
never  remove  the  glove  in  shaking  hands.] 

Lady  Florence  H.  will  be  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  kindly 
answer,  through  the  “  Conversazione,”  the  following  questions : — “  Is 
it  ipjnnons  to  the  skin  to  wash  the  face  with  honey  soap  once  a  week  ? 
Some  suppose  it  gives  an  old  look  after  a  time.  [Wo  believe  it  is  not 
injurious.]  Is  five  feet  two  inches  very  small  for  a  woman  ?  [Not 
very  small;  gracefully  petite,  let  us  say.]  What  colour  will  be  most 
fashionable  for  walking  costumes  this  winter?  [All  the  soft  faded 
tints  of  green,  reseda,  and  prune.]  And  what  colours  would  become  a 
young  lady  with  brown  hair,  dark  blue  eyes,  and  a  pale,  but  rather 
sallow,  complexion?”  [Avoid  blue,  as  it  increases  tlie  sallow  tinge; 
rose,  and  all  soft  colours  and  shades,  would  suit  you.] 

Madge  sees  so  many  questions  addressed  to  the  Silkworm,  and 
kindly  answered,  that  she  ventures  to  ask  where  she  could  obtain  in- 
stmetions  and  patterns  for  working  Malta  lace  ?  [Of  Madame 
Boutillier,  125,  Oxford-street.]  Also  if  the  little  workcases  mentioned 
in  the  October  number  would  bo  sent  by  post  ?  [Yes.]  And,  if  so, 
what  would  bo  the  postage?  [About  8d.]  If  the  Silkworm  will 
kindly  answer  in  the  next  number  Madge  will  feel  much  obliged. 

Emma  offers  a  handsome  brown  silk  dres.i,  trimmed  with  a  lighter 
shade  of  satin,  skirt  with  a  deep  flounce,  panier  to  form  a  train  when 
required,  and  a  high  and  low  body;  medium  length,  and  about 
23  inches  in  the  waist.  It  was  made  in  May  by  a  very  good  dress¬ 
maker  for  eleven  guineas  complete ;  £5  would  be  taken  for  it  now,  os 
mourning  is  required,  or  a  good  black  silk  dress.  A  small  piece  of 
the  dress  can  be  sent  for  inspection ;  it  has  not  been  worn  more  than 
eight  times.  AddiTiss  with  the  Editor.  [The  Exchange  advertise¬ 
ments  are  charged  3d.  for  every  twelve  words.] 

II.  F.  B.  writes — “Dear  Silkworm, — In  your  November  number 
you  tell  us  that  the  torsade  coiffure  is  to  bo  worn  instead  of  long 
plaits  at  the  back,  and  also  that  Douglas,  of  Bond-street,  sells  them. 
But  I  live  far  from  London,  as  I  am  sure  do  many  of  your  readei-s ; 
can  you  therefore  tell  us  how  to  do  our  hair  in  tho  new  way  ?  Many 
ladies  in  India  take  in  your  Magazine,  and  will  find  any  information 
of  that  sort  valuable  in  a  land  where  hairdressers  are  unkuowu.  I’.S. 
—I  give  you  my  name,  os  I  see  it  is  requested  in  your  Magazine, 
though  I  do  not  wish  it  published.  [Tie  the  hair  as  high  as  possible 
on  the  head,  twist  the  hair  loosely  into  six  separate  tails,  twist  each 
torsade  separately,  arranging  each  flat  on  the  head  from  the  nape  to 
tho  top ;  add  a  high  Spanish  comb.  Front  hair  in  rouleaux.] 

Iota  wishes  to  know  concerning  tho  Berlin  work  patterns  whether 
the  numbered  shades  run  from  light  to  dark  or  otherwise  ?  [From 
light  to  dark.] 

C.  A.  II.  would  be  very  thankful  to  tho  Silkworm,  or  any  other 
kind  informer — 1.  IVliat  is  a  good  thing  for  using  on  tho  eye¬ 
lashes  for  making  them  thick,  as  C.  A.  II.  is  losing  all  of  hers  by  sure 
degrees  ?  2.  And  what  sort  of  powder  is  used  to  make  them  look 
darlr,  which  is  so  pretty  with  golden  hair  ?  3.  And  can  any  one  say 
what  to  do  for  a  nose  that  gets  red  from  this  cold  weather  ?  It  remains 
white  whilst  cold,  but  as  circulation  comes  on  the  nose  alone  gets  red 
and  burmng.  4.  And  is  pate  d’amande  (almond  paste)  used  for  tho 
face  os  well  as  the  hands,  or  would  it  likely  uijuro  the  skin  and  make 
it  porous  ?  5.  And  now  upon  a  totally  different  subject;  I  see  in  this 


month’s  number  of  your  invaluable  Magazine  some  nice  hints  on 
the  style  of  hats  and  bonnets ;  can  you  describe  in  your  next  number 
the  kind  of  headgear  the  Rubens  and  the  llabagas  are?  C.  A.  H. 
thinks  it  would  lie  a  very  good  plan  to  give  an  illustration  of  any  of 
those  new  fashions,  for  in  England  they  don’t  seem  to  know  what  one 
wants  by  giving  only  the  name  of  the  article.  C.  A.  H.  has  often  had 
to  give  a  vivid  description  of  what  she  has  re<iuired.  By  inserting 
this  you  will  oblige  an  old  and  admiring  friend  of  your  nicest  of 
fashion  magazines,  [i.  Wash  your  eyes  in  salt  and  water,  letting  it 
dry  on  and  washing  off  in  the  morning.  2.  Dyeing  the  eyelashes  is 
very  dangerous  work ;  we  would  uot  advise  you  to  attempt  it.  3.  M  e 
fear  that  the  red  nose  is  not  curable,  but  will  inquire.  4.  Ordinary 
almond  paste  will  not  injure  the  skin.  5.  Our  illustrations  show  the 
most  fashionable  bonnets,  No.  509  Rubens,  No.  510  Michael  Angelo, 
pages  212  and  213  October  number.  I’agc  116  shows  a  Rabagas 
bonnet  in  the  upyier  right-hand  comer;  other  models  and  modifications 
of  these  shapes  will  follow.] 

Blanche  would  feel  very  much  obliged  if  any  one  would  give  her  a 
good  recipe  for  making  mulligatawny  soup,  as  hitherto  she  has  not 
been  able  to  get  any  cook  to  make  it  after  the  Indian  fashion. 

Blanche  writes—"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  for  many  years  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  your  Magazine,  aud  assure  you  I  anfl  my  daughters  look 
forward  to  its  arrival  each  month  with  much  pleasure;  it  always 
receives  a  hearty  welcome  among  us  in  this  distant  land.  We  have  a 
hand-machine,  ‘  Jackson’s,’  and  with  it  we  do  all  our  plain  sewing  as 
well  as  our  dresses;  for  with  the  help  of  tho  patterns  the  English¬ 
woman  affords  us  we  manage  to  do  all  our  wort  at  home,  and  our 
dresses  look  quite  as  well  as  if  a  modiste  had  made  them.  One  of  my 
girls  wishes  mo  to  ask  you  to  send  a  cut-out  paper  pattern  of  a  young 
lady’s  costume.  [Madame  Goubaud  will  supply  this,  from  5s.  6d.] 
And  another  would  be  much  obliged  for  some  very  pretty  tatting 
patterns  for  collars,  antimacassars,  and  chemisettes.  [These  will  be 
given  presently.]  One  of  my  daughters,  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
is,  and  always  has  been,  very  slight  and  thin,  pai'ticularly  in  the  face ; 
she  has  good  health,  plenty  of  pure  fresh  air — as  we  live  not  tar  from 
the  sea  we  liave  both  sea  and  land  breezes — she  has  a  pony  at  com¬ 
mand  of  her  own,  aud  she  relishes  her  food  as  much  as  her  sisters, 
yet  her  face  is  what  is  termed  ‘  lantem-jawed,’  perhaps  not  a  very 
elegant  expression,  but  I  want  you  to  understand  completely  what  I 
mean.  She  will  be  so  very  thankful  if  you  can  tell  her  what  to  do  to 
get  stouter.  [Try  cod-liver  oil.]  I  often  see  questions  about  South 
Australia,  and  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any,  as  I  have  been  here  many 
years.  What  did  the  casket  contain  which  wus  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  Prince  Arthur,  and  was  not  to  be  opened  until  his  royal 
higlmcss  attained  his  majority  ?  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  names 
of  the  newest  verbenas,  and  how  I  could  procure  tho  seeds?  I  know 
no  one  in  England  to  whom  I  could  apply.  [Apply  to  Mr.  D.  Uad- 
clyffe,  129,  High  Ilolborn.]  I  often  long  for  some  of  the  underclothing 
of  Mrs.  Young’s  which  the  Silkworm  mentions,  but  cannot  think 
how  to  get  it  here.  Could  tho  Silkworm,  who  is  always  so  kind,  send 
mo  anything  if  I  wrote  inclosing  a  money  order  ?”  [Yes.] 

Blue  Eyes  is  going  to  complain — her  questions  of  tho  two  last 
times  have  not  been  answered,  and  she  wishes  to  know  why ;  for  it  is 
no  good  writing  unless  answered.  A  friend  of  hers  also  wrote  and 
received  no  reply.  She  also  wishes  to  know  why  “  Greville’s  Wife” 
has  not  been  finished  this  month  ?  Blue  Eves  is  a  constant  sub¬ 
scriber.  She  has  several  pretty  pieces  of  music  to  dispose  of — will  send 
list  on  application.  [Blue  Eves  as  a  constant  subscriber  ought  to 
know  that  wo  do  not  answer  anonymous  letters.] 

WiLLiCKTi'E  would  feel  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  tho  E.vglisu- 
woMAx’s  Domestic  M.vgazine  if  he  can  tell  her  of  any  means  by 
which  lace  can  be  cleaned  without  washing.  [Only  by  lace-cleaners. 
Send  to  Mrs.  Treadwin,  5,  Cathedral-yard,  Exeter.] 

Imreuialist  writes— “Sir, — 1  thoroughly  endorse  Consistency’s 
letter  in  your  ‘Conversazione’  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine,  in  which  she  deprecates  tho  Comtesse  de  Bassanville’s 
repeated  attacks  on  the  fair  and  good  Empress  Eugenie,  and  with  her 
trust  that  you  will  give  others  among  your  subscribers  a  chance  of 
vindicating  that  august  lady.  There  are  two  sides  to  every  question, 
and,  in  fair  play,  the  other  side  should  have  a  hearing.  History  will 
judge  whether  the  n'ljime  of  Napoleon  III.  or  tliat  of  the  veteran  Thiers 
is  tho  best  for  France,  and  whether  tho  government  of  a  sovereign 
chosen  by  the  will  of  his  peoide,  and  endorsed  by  tho  votes  of  above 
8,000,000  Frenchmen,  or  that  of  a  self -elected  soi-distint  Republican 
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exercising  despotic  power,  is  the  one  best  fitted  for  a  gfreat  country.” 
[We  insert  your  letter  as  requested,  but  cannot  discuss  politics  in  our 
“  Conversazione.”] 

SOIS-TU  BENIE,  BELLE  EUGENIE. 

Hail  to  thee.  Imperial  lady! 

Sympathising  in  thy  woe, 

England  warmly  bids  thee  welcome, 

France  ungrateful  bids  thee  go! 

Spain’s  fair  daughter,  France’s  Empress, 

Lay  thy  gilded  greatness  by. 

Spuming  the  Imperial  purple. 

Cast  it  ofiT  without  a  sigh. 

Though  one  crown  has  fallen  from  thee. 

Though  one  empire’s  left  to  chance. 

Still  thou  art  the  queen  of  beauty. 

Though  no  longer  Queen  of  France. 

What  are  titles  to  the  noble? 

Do  the  paltry  pomp  and  state 
On  an  earthly  crown  attendant 
Shed  a  halo  round  the  great  ? 

No,  forsooth!  men’s  better  natures 
Put  such  empty  gifts  to  shame ; 

Many  of  our  greatest  heroes 
Daily  die  unknown  to  fame. 

Bravely  hast  thou  stemm’d  the  torrent, 

Oveixwwering  thee  at  last; 

And  we’ll  fondly  hojie  thy  glory 
Is  not  wholly  of  the  past. 

Steep’d  in  crime  are  the  Parisians, 

France’s  best  blood  have  they  shed; 

God  preserved  thee,  honour’d  lady. 

From  a  place  among  their  dead. 

Fearful  scenes  saw  beauteous  Paris, 

When  her  streets  with  blood  ran  wet. 

Think  of  how  they  murder’d  Louis, 

And  fair  Marie  Antoinette! 

In  that  awful  ”  Reign  of  Terror” 

Tliey  condemn’d  their  king  and  queen. 

And  exulting  in  their  anguish 
Gave  them  to  the  guillotine. 

Peace  be  with  thee,  fair  Eugenie, 

Freed  from  savage  war’s  alarms. 

Honour’d  exile,  may  seclusion 
Have  for  thee  its  real  charms! 

Fair  is  France  indeed,  and  fickle. 

Changing  with  each  wind  that  blows, 

Down  she  hurls  her  shatter’d  idols 
Far  more  quickly  than  they  rose. 

When  the  so>call’d  “  Free  Republic” 

O’er  its  victims  throws  its  coils. 

And  by  factions  tom  in  pieces 
France  is  plunged  in  endless  broils; 

Or  the  Bourbon  reigns  triumphant. 

And  restores  the  old  regime, 

Then  shall  France  in  cmel  bondage 
Waken  from  her  guilty  dream. 

Then  dismantled  and  dqected 
May  she  live  to  roe  the  day 
When  she  cast  off  him  whose  watchword 
Once  was  “L’Empire  e’est  la  paix!” 

R.  11.  M. 

“Will  the  dear  Silkworm  please  answer  me  a  few 
questions  in  the  December  number  of  the  E.vglishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine:  i.  Ought  the  craet-stand  to  be  left  on  the  sideboard 
when  not  in  use ?  [No;  placed  in  the  sideboard.]  2.  Is  it  the  fashion 
to  have  no  centre  table  in  a  small  drawing-room,  but  placed  on  one 
side^  of  the  room?  [Yes;  this  arrangement  gives  more  room.]  3. 
Which  is  the  proper  side  of  a  fan  to  be  next  the  person,  the  orna¬ 
mented  or  plain  ?  ,  [The  plain  side.]  4.  When  walking  out  with  a 
gentleman,  and  we  meet  other  gentlemen  known  to  my  friend  but  not 


to  me,  and  they  take  off  their  hats  to  me,  should  I  acknowledge  the 
compliment  by  a  bow  or  smile?  [Bow  only.]  5.  Will  black  Irish 
poplin  do  to  wear  out  of  mourning  ?  [Yes ;  nicely.]  I  am  tall,  and 
prefer  good  black  dresses  for  out-of-door  wear;  how  should  one  be 
made,  and  what  should  it  be  trimmed  with  ?  ["Trimmed  with  velvet 
or  lace.]  And  how  much  the  dress  are  they?  [About  £3  or  £4.] 
And  do  they  send  patterns  from  the  good  houses  in  Regent-street 
that  you  often  name?  [Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler,  Regent-street, 
will  send  priced  patterns.] 

How  TO  Cook  a  Bbet-Root.— Before  cooking  a  beet-root  it  is 
desirable  to  secure  a  good  one,  for  the  sorts  differ  much  in  size  and 
flavour,  and  hence  in  relative  value.  It  may  bo  that  you  cannot  choose 
your  beet-roots,  but  must  be  content  with  such  as  the  garden  provides 
for  you.  However,  it  is  but  proper  to  state  that  large  beet-roots  are 
generally  objectionable,  and  the  larger  they  are  the  more  objectionable. 
Those  of  small  size,  very  neat  in  outline,  and  of  a  dark  colour,  are 
always  to  be  preferred.  As  I  am  very  particular  as  to  everything 
required  for  a  salad,  I  have  obtained  the  names  of  beets  I  have  found 
the  best,  and  they  are  St.  Osyth,  Pine-apple,  and  Dell’s  Crimson.  In 
preparing  beets  for  cooking,  the  long  tails,  if  they  have  any,  may  be 
cut  off,  and  the  roots  should  be  well  washed  and  sembbed  if  needful, 
and  the  crown,  if  very  prominent,  may  bo  slightly  reduced  with  the 
knife,  but  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  so  near  to  the 
useful  part  of  the  root  as  to  occasion  a  flow  of  the  sap ;  for  if  a  beet 
bleeds  it  is  comparatively  worthless,  and  might  as  well  be  thrown  away 
to  save  the  trouble  of  cooking  it.  To  boil  a  beet  is  a  very  simple 
matter.  It  should  be  just  covered,  and  no  more,  with  boiling  water, 
and  be  kept  simmering  for  from  one  to  two  hours  or  more,  according 
to  size.  A  small  beet  will  take  full  an  hour  to  cook  it  properly ;  and, 
as  it  must  not  be  in  the  least  underdone  if  required  for  a  salad,  and 
must  not  on  any  account  be  pierced  with  a  fork,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  let  the  cooking  continue  the  full  time  according  to  size,  and  then 
pour  off  the  water,  and  put  the  beet  aside  to  cool.  Never  boil  more 
tlian  will  be  required  for  immediate  use,  as  cooked  beets  soon  spoil 
if  they  lie  about.  Some  people  bake  them  in  the  oven,  but  I  have 
always  found  boiling  the  safest  method  of  procedure.  When  quite 
cold,  beets  may  be  peeled  by  raising  the  rind  with  the  edge  of  the 
knife,  and  should  then  be  cut  in  thin  slices  for  the  salad  or  the  dish, 
as  may  be.  If  the  root  is  a  large  one,  only  peel  a  portion  at  a  time, 
as  the  remainder  will  keep  better  with  the  rind  on.  There  are  several 
modes  of  serving  beet-root,  the  most  useful  of  which  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  Beet  with  Cheese,  Butter,  or  Cold  Meat. — A  garnishing  of  slices 
of  beet  will  very  much  improve  the  appearance  of  a  hasty  luncheon, 
and  prove  very  agreeable  to  eat  with  cold  meat  or  cheese.  If  the  beet 
is  moistened  with  vinegar  and  smothered  with  white  pepper,  it  will 
have  a  flavour  very  nearly  resembling  that  of  mushrooms.  Beet 
Fritters.— Cut  a  boiled  beet  into  thin  slices  slantwise,  so  as  to  give 
them  an  oval  form.  Put  some  good  fresh  butter  in  a  pan  over  a  clear 
fire,  and  when  the  butter  boils  put  in  the  slices  and  fry  for  five  minutes. 
Drain  and  serve  on  a  hot  dish  with  white  pepper  and  brown  bread  and 
fresh  butter.  Beet  with  Onions.— Prepare  some  sliced  beet,  cut  as 
advised  for  the  fritters,  and  set  them  aside.  Next  prepare  a  small 
quantity  of  white  onions  cut  in  pieces  the  size  of  hazel-nuts,  and  fry 
these  in  plenty  of  fresh  butter  over  a  clear  fire,  taking  care  they  do 
not  brown,  for  full  ten  minutes.  Then  mix  in  a  cup  a  tcaspoonful  of 
flour  and  a  little  milk,  a  tcaspoonful  of  salt,  two  of  sugar,  one  of 
vinegar,  and  half  a  tcaspoonful  of  white  pepper.  Take  ofi"  the  pan  and 
let  it  cool :  then  add  the  mixture  to  make  a  thin  sauce.  Let  it  boil, 
stirring  the  while  for  full  tliree  minutes ;  then  put  in  the  slices  of 
cold  boiled  beet  and  let  them  simmer  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Serve 
on  a  hot  dish  with  a  border  of  mashed  potatoes.  This  is  sure  to  prove 
a  favourite  dish  with  those  who  are  partial  to  beet,  and  is  worth  the 
practice  required  to  produce  it  in  perfection.  Another  mode  of  cooking 
beets  with  onions  is  to  stew  small  onions  (they  are  not  to  be  cut)  in 
gravy  for  half  an  hour,  then  add  slices  of  cooked  beet  and  simmer  for 
five  minutes.  Season  ratber  high  vrith  pepper,  and  serve  with  cold 
toast  and  fresh  butter.  Beet-root  may  also  be  sent  to  table  hot  with 
thick  melted  butter,  in  which  case  the  root  should  be  peeled  carefully, 
but  not  cut,  as  it  keeps  hot  longer  in  the  bulk  and  is  best  to  eat  sliced 
as  required.  To  pickle  beet-root  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  slicce  of 
the  cooked  root  into  vinegar,  with  whole  peppers  and  ginger,  and  cork 
down  close.  If  the  vinegar  is  adulterated  (as  vinegar  too  often  is)  it 
will  probably  destroy  the  colour  of  the  beet,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  it  will  become  quite  white.  In  good  malt  vinegar  this  does 
not  occur. — Oardener’s  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

“  T^OSY,”  said  Oswald,  one  morning,  a  week  later, 

X\  looking  up  from  his  letters — “  Rosy,  I  am  so 
sorry,  but  it  can’t  be  helped — I  find  I  must  go  to 
London.” 

“  To  London  !”  repeated  Rose,  and  her  countenance 
fell. 

“  I  am  wanted  there  on  urgent  business.  I  must  be 
off  by  the  11.30  train.” 

“  How  long  shall  you  be  away  ?”  said  Rose  blankly. 

“  Not  a  minute  longer  than  I  can  help,  my  child — 
you  may  be  sure  of  that.  If  possible,  I  will  be  back 
to-morrow  night ;  any  way,  the  day  after.” 

“  Oswald,  do  take  me  with  you.’’ 

“  My  dear  Rosy,  what  an  idea !  How  could  you 
possibly  get  ready  ?” 

“  It  would  be  rather  a  hurry,  but  I  could  manage  it — 
I  and  Newton  between  us.  Do,  Oswald  !” 

But  he  shook  his  head. 

“  You  shall  go  some  other  time,  darling,  when  we 
can  do  it  comfortably,  and  stay  longer,  so  as  to  see 
something  while  we  are  about  it.  Why  do  you  wish  it 
so  much  now  ?”  he  asked,  eyeing  her  a  little  wistfully. 

Rose  hesitated,  then  mentioned  the  reason  that  came 
last. 

“lam  afraid  to  stay  here  alone  at  night,”  said  she. 

“  Then  you  had  better  ask  Gatty  to  come  to  you,” 
returned  Oswald  ;  and  she  wondered  why  his  tone  was 
so  cold  ;  “  only  pray  don’t  make  my  uncle  curious  about 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  my  absence.  You  can  say, 
if  he  asks,  that  I  am  gone  on  business  of  my  own  ;  and 
mind  you  say  it  simply — not  as  if  there  was  anything  of 
a  mystery.” 

“  Is  there  anything  of  a  mystery  ?  What  business 
are  you  going  on  ?”  asked  Rose. 
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“It  is  something  connected  with  what  I  mentioned 
to  you  before,  which  I  said  I  could  not  explain  to  you,” 
said  Oswald  shortly ;  and  she  questioned  no  further. 

“  I  may  at  least  go  with  you  to  Worcester,  and  see 
you  off,  I  suppose  ?”  she  observed,  as  they  rose  from 
breakfast.  She  could  not  comprehend — so  new  was  it, 
so  strange — this  craving  for  his  presence.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  craving  existed — she  felt  it  in  her  heart. 

“  Yes,  darling,  do — I  shall  be  so  glad  to  have  you,” 
he  answered,  his  whole  face  brightening ;  and  she  ran 
off  upstairs  to  prepare,  still  wondering  at  herself. 

“  Oswald,”  she  asked  suddenly,  an  hour  later,  when 
the  long  drive  was  nearing  its  close — “  Oswald,  does 
not  Mrs.  Whittaker  live  in  London 

Then,  she  hardly  knew  why,  she  fastened  her  eyes 
upon  his  face,  but  no  change  was  visible  there. 

“  Yes,  she  lives  in  London.” 

“  Shall  you  see  her  r” 

And  now,  was  it  fancy,  or  was  it  fact,  that  a  slight, 
a  very  slight,  change  did  come  ? 

“  I  believe  I  shall ;  why  do  you  ask  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know.” 

But  Rose  did  know  very  well.  However,  Oswald 
was  looking  at  her — she  fancied  with  a  look  of  inquiry, 
and  she  schooled  her  fiice  into  impenetrable  innocence. 

“  I  should  like  to  make  her  acquaintance,  Oswjild. 
She  must  be  rather  nice,  I  think,  from  what  Gatty  has 
told  me.” 

“  She  is  nice — nice,  good,  and  clever.  Her  com¬ 
panionship  would  soon  blow  your  theory  about  sensible 
women  to  the  winds.” 

“  What  is  my  theory  about  sensible  women  ?” 

“  That,  to  put  it  arithmetically,  their  sense  is  to  their 
uninterestingness  as  two  to  four.” 

“  Oh  !  so  Mrs.  Whittaker  is  very  interesting  ?” 

“  Very,  according  to  my  notions.  There  is  an  inde- 
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scribable  charm  in  her  manner,  in  her  looks,  in  her 
voice  even.  Then  she  is  thoroughly  well  cultivated, 
and  she  has  great  powers  of  conversation.  At  one  time 
her  society  was  one  of  my  chief  enjoyments.  Some 
day - ” 

“Well?  Goon.” 

“  Have  I  vexed  you.  Rosy  ?” 

“  Vexed  me !”  repeated  the  silly  child,  with  a  forced 
laugh.  “  Why,  what  have  you  said  that  could  vex 
me  ?” 

“  Nothing  intentionally,  but  I  thought  I  saw — how¬ 
ever,  never  mind.  I  was  about  to  say  that  some  day  I 
should  like  to  ask  her — Mrs.  Whittaker — to  come  and 
stay  with  us.” 

“  Should  you  ?  Then  pray  do.  Why  not  now  ?” 

‘‘  She  is  under  doctors’  hands  just  now  ;  she  would 
not  wish  to  leave  town.” 

“  Then  get  a  promise  from  her  for  the  winter.” 

“  She  is  to  spend  the  winter  at  Torquay.” 

“  Oh  !  I  must  forego  the  honour  of  her  acquaintance 
until  next  year,  I  suppose,  then  ?  W ell,  I  daresay  I 
shall  survive  the  delay.” 

She  tossed  her  head  like  a  spoiled  child,  and  Oswald, 
albeit  amused,  looked  pained.  But  they  were  now 
entering  upon  the  noisy  bustle  of  the  town,  and  he  made 
no  reply.  Half-an-hour  later  she  stood  on  the  railway 
platform  alone,  saving  the  attendance  of  old  Gibbs, 
•watching  the  London  train  steam  away,  Oswald  within, 
and  feeling  she  knew  not  what  of  disconsolateness  and 
desolation. 

“  I  should  like  to  know  what  business  he  has  to  be 
so  well  up  in  all  her  movements,”  she  said  to  herself  as 
she  resumed  her  now  solitary  seat  in  the  brougham. 
“  ‘  In  doctors’  hands’ — ‘  would  not  like  to  leave  town’ — 
‘ordered  to  Torquay  for  the  winter  !’  Either  she  writes 
to  him,  or  he  makes  very  particular  inquiries  about  her, 
at  Fircotes.  I  wonder  how  often  he  goes  to  Fircotes  ? 
He  was  out  for  ages  yesterday.  Well,  perhaps  it  is  not 
surprising,  only - ” 

“  Hallo  !  hallo  !  my  little  girl !  Whither  away  ? 
whither  away  ?  Haw  ?” 

Rose  started,  awoke  from  a  dream  which  had  lasted 
full  an  hour,  and  found  that  the  solemn  greys  and  the 
solemn  brougham  had  already  brought  her  within  some 
four  miles,  or  less,  of  Bridgend ;  found,  also,  that 
Mr.  Savile,  mounted  upon  a  white  pony,  ill-groomed 
and  shaggy,  was  ambling  by  her  side. 

“  Whither  away,  all  alone  ?  Where’s  that  husband 
of  yours  — ill-conditioned  young  dog  ! — want  to  speak 
to  him.  Haw  !  Gone  to  London  ?  You  don’t  say  so  ! 
What  doings  !  what  doings  !  what  doings  !  Just  stop 
the  carriage,  my  good  fellow — I  want  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Savile.  Rosy,  my  little  girl,  any  objection  to  Gibbs 
riding  this  pony  of  mine  home  ?  If  not.  I’ll  step  in  to 
you  and  drive  instead,  for  I’ve  something  to  say. 
Thank’ee.  Get  down,  Gibbs,  and  get  up  and  ride  the 
brute  home.  Just  give  me  a  hand.  Rosy ;  thank’ee. 
Here  I  am  !  All  right.  Drive  on,  Tomkins — drive  on 
—drive  on !” 

Tomkins  did  drive  on,  and  Mr.  Savile,  installed  in 
Oswald’s  vacant  place,  proceeded  to  take  olF  his  hat, 
to  take  out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  to  administer 


— talking  the  whole  time — a  succession  of  minute  dabs 
to  his  forehead. 

“  Very  hot — uncommonly  hot — in  fact,  outrageously 
hot !  Can’t  think  how  you  girls  contrive  to  look  so 
cool !  And  so  that  young  dog  has  gone  to  London  ? 
Why,  bless  my  life !  young  men  now-a-days  can’t  keep 
themselves  quiet — can’t,  positively  can’t,  try  as  they 
may.  They  must  be  for  ever  rushing  from  end  to  end 
of  the  globe,  like  flying  stars  with  flashes  of  light  behind 
’em,  or  mad  bulls  butting  at  everything  they  pass.  And 
why  in  the  world  has  Oswald  gone  to  London  ?” 

Mr.  Savile  was  evidently  out  of  humour.  Rose 
blushed,  hesitated,  and  replied  that  Oswald  had  gone  on 
business. 

“  Business  !  And  what  has  he  to  do  with  business 
just  now  ?  Just  married  ! — everything  to  his  mind  !  if 
my  poor  Gatty  were  a  man,  now,  I  shouldn’t  blame  her 
— or  him  she’d  be  then — for  wanting  to  gallivant  a 
little.  But  Oswald — a  fellow  fed,  typically  speaking, 
on  the  fat  of  the  land — he’s  got  no  excuse — no  excuse. 
I’ve  no  patience  with  him.’’ 

Mr.  Savile  shook  his  head,  glared  fiercely — so  far  as 
eyes  weak,  and  light,  and  small,  and  twinkling,  can 
glare — at  Rose,  restored  his  handkerchief  to  its  pocket, 
and  put  on  his  hat  with  a  bump  and  a  tug.  Rose  sat 
silent,  uneasily  pondering  Oswald’s  injunction  to  beware 
of  arousing  his  uncle’s  curiosity  as  concerned  this  London 
expedition. 

“  You  wanted  to  speak  to  me?”  she  ventured,  after 
a  pause  of  some  minutes,  to  remind  him. 

“  Speak  to  you  ?  So  I  did  !  At  least  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  your  husband,  and  you’re  his  better  half;  and 
I  suppose  you  know  all  about  it  as  well  as  he.  Such 
a  shame !  Would  have  driven  my  poor  father  stark 
staring !  Came  through  it  just  now,  I  and  the  pony, 
and  so  found  it  out.  F'ound  Simpson  in  the  act — in  the 
act.  What  would  my  poor  father  have  said  ?” 

“  I  don’t  understand - ”  began  Rose,  bewildered. 

“  Of  course  you  don’t — can’t  be  expected  ;  but  Oswald 
does — or  should.  My  Minx’s  favourite  tree  !  the  very 
one  I  found  her  exalted  in,  that  very  hot  day  when  we 
picnicked  in  the  woods,  and  I  lost  my  right  coat-tail 
among  the  brambles.  The  very  tree !  And  their 
mother — now  in  heaven — she  was  so  fond  of  that 
Barley  Wood  !”  and  here  Mr.  Savile  began  to  cry. 

“Barley  Wood!”  repeated  Rose;  “let  me  see — 
Oswald  drove  me  through  it  the  other  day ;  it  is  one 
of  his  plantations.” 

“  His  ?  Of  course  I  of  course  1”  said  Mr.  Savile, 
with  energy,  wiping  his  eyes  ;  “  of  course  it  is  his  ;  and 
a  pretty  use  he  makes  of  it  I  But  you  don’t  seem  to 
know  ;  he  hasn’t  told  you — haw  ?” 

“  Told  me  what  ?”  said  Rose,  staring. 

“  Why,  that  he’s  going  to  cut  it  down,  or,  at  least, 
thin  it,  till  there  won’t  be  a  tree  worth  looking  at  left. 
There  was  Simpson  and  that  rogue  Jenkins  marking 
them,  one  after  another.  Oswald  deserves  flogging. 
His  father  alw-ays  was  for  wholesale  cutting  and  hack¬ 
ing  ;  if  he  had  lived,  poor  fellow’,  every  inch  of  timber 
about  the  place  would  be  gone  by  this  time.  But  he 
died;  and  I  thought  better  things  of  Oswald.  Yes, 
you  may  look  at  me,  my  little  girl  I  but  black’s  black. 
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and  white’s  white,  and  I  won’t  say  one’s  the  other  to 
please  you  even.” 

“  But  why  should  Oswald  cut  down  the  trees  ? — to 
sell  them  ?” 

“  Ay,  to  be  sure — to  sell  them  ;  what  else  ?  And 
why  he  should  want  to  sell  I  can’t  make  out.  There 
must  have  been  extravagance  somewhere.  I’m  sure  we 
settled  it  when  he  came  of  age  as  comfortably  as  could 
be.  And,  unless  he’s  egregiously  deceived  me,  he’s 
never  been  a  quarter  behindhand  yet.  And  the  estate 
ought  to  be  clear  next  Lady  Day  two  years,  without  any 
selling,  or  swindling,  or  shuffling  whatever.  To  be 
sure,  there’s  no  superfluity  ;  he  can’t  afford  to  indulge 
every  fancy  meanwhile — can’t,  or  oughtn’t;  and  I 
should  have  thought  he’d  consider  his  forefathers,  and 
his  children,  and  his  old  timber,  before  himself  and  his 
own  paltry  whims,  and  wouldn’t  wish  to  afford  it.  But 
all  young  men  now-a-days  are  selffsh — every  one. 
There’s  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  them.” 

So  f.  ir  Rose  heard  in  silence,  but  at  this  last  insinuation 
it  was  as  though  a  lion  sprang  to  life  in  her  heart. 

“  Uncle  Tom  !  how — how  dare — you  say  such  un¬ 
just  things — such  untrue  things  ?  Oswald  selfish  ! 

Oswald - !  You  cannot — you  cannol  look  me  in  the 

face,  and  repeat  that  Oswald  is  selfish  !” 

“  Bless  my  life  !”  said  Mr.  Savile.  “  Bless  my  life  ! 
Hi-gh-ty  ti-gh-ty !” 

“Oswald!  who  never  for  one  moment  thinks  of 
himself  when  there  is  any  one  else  to  think  of — who 
always,  always,  always  tries  to  do  right !  If  he  choose 
to  cut  down  his  own  trees,  he  may  ;  and  if  he  choose 
to  sell  them,  he  may — and  he  shall ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is, 
it  must  be,  for  some  good  reason.” 

“  Hi-gh-ty  ti-gh-ty  !  what  may  we  expect  next  ?” 
said  Mr.  Savile. 

“  And  if  he  want  money,  that  is  for  some  good 
reason,  too-,  though  all  the  world  denied  it,  I  should 
be  sure  of  it.  Do  you  expect  him  to  give  an  account 
to  you  of  every  flirthing  he  spends — spends  in  doing 
good,  in  helping  others  ?”  Here  a  pang  shot  through 
Rose’s  heart,  and  she  thought,  she  knew  not  why,  of 
Mrs.  Whittaker.  “  Oh,  it  is  a  shame  !  All  you  have 
said — hinted  rather — is  false,  and  a  shame  !  far  more 
a  shame  than  the  cutting  down  of  the  timber  !” 

“  Shake  hands,  shake  hands,  my  little  girl,”  said  Mr. 
Savile. 

“  No,  I  won’t,”  cried  Rose,  shrinking ;  “  I  won’t 
touch  your  hand  till  you  take  back  every  word  you 
have  uttered,  every  insinuation  you  have  uttered,  against 
Oswald  !  ” 

“  Hi-gh-ty  tighty  !  who  would  have  thought  the 
little  puss  could  be  so  plucky  ?  There,  there,  now  ! 
compose  yourself,  my  little  girl ;  you  don’t  know  your 
old  Uncle  Tom  yet,  or  you’d  know  that  he  often  gets 
into  a  heat,  and  says  things  he  doesn’t  mean.  Come, 
come !  that’s  right !  give  me  the  little  hand.  Lucky 
for  me  it  isn’t  a  stronger  hand,  p’r’aps,  haw  ?  Why, 
you’d  have  flown  at  me  in  another  minute  !  I  should 
have  had  to  call  Tomkins  to  the  rescue !  Ha,  ha  !” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  fear  I  have  been  rude  and 
disrespectful,”  said  Rose,  instantaneously  subdued,  and 
suffused  in  blushes. 


“  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  my  little  girl.  Like  you  the 
better  for  it !  Husbands  before  uncles  any  day  !  But, 
bless  my  life !  I  didn’t  mean  a  single  word  I  said. 
Why,  no  one — not  even  yourself — could  think  more 
highly  of  the  lad  than  I  do !  It  was  only  that  the  loss 
of  the  timber  put  my  blood  up  ;  and  they’re  cutting  and 
hacking,  these  young  fellows,  all  over  the  country. 
But  never  mind  ;  I’ll  look  at  it,  as  you  say,  in  good 
faith.  Marriage  does  go  to  increase  expenses  ;  wants 
to  give  you  a  new  gown,  perhaps,  and  who  can  blame 
him  ?  Never  mind  !  never  mind  !” 

“  But  it  is  not  for  that — indeed,  I  am  sure  !”  began 
Rose  eagerly.  Mr.  Savile  cut  her  short. 

“  Never  mind,  my  little  girl !  we’ll  drop  the  subject. 

I  may  say  a  word  to  Oswald  when  he  comes  home, 
or  I  may  not ;  but  you  and  I  had  better  drop  it.  By- 
the-bye — to  go  to  another — does  Oswald  know  the 
state  of  his  friend  the  Widdy  ?  I  was  over  at  Fircotes 
this  morning  ;  and  there  was  hlrs.  Burton,  with  eyes 
like  two  swollen  crayfish,  all  through  a  letter  which 
she  had  just  received  from  her  old  missis.” 

“  Oswald  knows  she  is  ill.” 

“Ill?  Yes ;  one  lung  half  gone,  or  something 
equally  disastrous !  Ordered  to  Torquay  for  the 
winter,  and,  meanwhile,  port  wine,  and  cod-liver  oil,  and 
champagne,  and  chickens,  and  I  don’t  know  what.  And, 
poor  creature,  she  never  was  over-rich,  and  lately 
she  has  had  losses.  Mrs.  Burton  made  copious 
lamentations  over  her,  and  said  these  fresh  expenses 
would  come  so  ’eavy — how  she  would  meet  them 
’eaven  knew !  I  told  her  Heaven  did  know,  and 
Heaven  would  provide.  Our  fiith’s  too  weak.  Rosy, 
too  weak.  We  forget  the  sparrows  and  the  lilies.” 

Despite  his  eccentricities,  he  was  a  good  old  man  this 
uncle  of  Oswald’s.  Rose  felt  herself  sorely  ashamed 
of  her  sudden  outbreak,  and  now  that  it  was  over  she 
could  not  understand  it.  She  was  usually  so  timid ! 
What  was  it  that  had  come  on  her  like  an  inspiration, 
filling  her  with  such  wonderful  boldness  ?  She  was  still 
pondering  this  question  when  the  carriage  stopped  at 
the  vicarage-gate,  and  Mr.  Savile,  promising  that  Gatty 
should  come  presently,  lumbered  heavily  to  the  ground, 
and  went  his  way. 

“  You  can  drive  into  the  courtyard  as  I  am  alone, 
Tomkins  ;  it  will  be  shorter,”  said  his  mistress. 

Tomkins  obeyed,  drawing  up  in  front  of  the  long 
line  of  stables.  The  doors  for  the  most  part  were 
open,  and  Rose,  as  she  stepped  from  the  carriage,  saw 
Oswald’s  favourite  horse,  a  chestnut  hunter,  standing 
in  his  stall,  his  ears  alert,  his  head  erect,  for  he  had 
caught  the  sound  of  the  wheels. 

“  How  beautiful  Childers  is  !”  she  exclaimed,  pausing 
to  gaze  and  admire. 

“  Yes,  ’m,  he  be.  Master’ll  never  find  a  better  ’oss. 
He’ll  miss  him  when  he’s  gone.” 

“  Gone !” 

“  Haven’t  master  told  you,  ma’am  ?  He  be  to  be 
sold.  They  do  say  Squire  Onslow  thinks  of  him  ; 
but  master  haven’t  mentioned  nothing  of  that  yet  to  me. 
Have  he  to  you,  ma’am  ?”  asked  the  old  coachman, 
glancing  wistfully  from  the  horse  to  Rose,  and  from 
Rose  to  the  horse. 
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“  The  whole  idea  is  new  to  me  !”  exclaimed  Rose  ; 
“  I  can’t — he  is  so  fond -  Are  you  quite  sure,  Tom¬ 

kins  ?  Did  your  master  tell  you  decidedly  that  the  horse 
was  to  be  sold  ?” 

“  These  was  his  very  words,  ’m  :  ‘  Tomkins,’  he 
says,  ‘  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  it,’  he  says, 
‘  for  r  ve  made  up  mine.’  And  once  master’s  mind’s 
made  up,  ’m,  he  never  alters. 

“  Well,  I  am  very  sorry,”  returned  Rose,  with  a 
sigh.  Then  she  turned  her  back  on  the  old  man,  and 
walked  away  to  the  house. 

“  She  never  was  over-rich,  and  lately  she  has  had  losses^ 

On  and  on,  in  Rose’s  head,  these  words  rang ;  she 
could  not  silence  them,  try  how  she  might.  And  with 
them  came  a  vision  of  falling  timber,  of  Childers  stalled 
in  Squire  Onslow’s  stables,  of  a  woman’s  face,  “  cold 
and  clear-cut,”  the  face  which,  in  her  fancy,  she  was 
wont  to  attribute  to  Mrs.  Whittaker. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

‘‘  T/^OU  look  disconsolate  to-night.  Rosy.  Is  any- 

1  thing  the  matter  ?” 

“  Only  life  in  general,  Gatty.” 

“  Life  in  general  ?  A  strangely  misanthropical  speech 
for  a  bride,-  beautiful  and  healthy,  and  seventeen  !” 

“  There  are  better  things  in  the  world  than  beauty, 
health,  and  youth  :  things  better  worth  having,  too.” 

“  So  there  are,  darling  ;  and  you  have  got  them,  or 
a  considerable  share  of  them,  if  you  would  only  be¬ 
lieve  it.” 

“  I  wish  Osw'ald  were  here  !”  said  Rose  somewhat 
irrelevantly,  and  she  heaved  a  great  sigh. 

“  He  will  be  here  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  latest ; 
and  he  only  went  this  afternoon,  you  know.” 

“  Yes,  I  know,”  repeated  Rose ;  and  again  she 
sighed.  Half  in  inquiry,  half  in  pity,  Gatty’s  dark 
eyes  scrutinised  her. 

“  Rosy,  I  have  found  such  a  good  definition  of  a 
hero !” 

“  Have  you  ?”  exclaimed  Rose,  at  once  starting  from 
her  listless  attitude  on  the  sofa  ;  "  have  you  ?  where  ?” 

“  In  a  book  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s,  Lizzie  Leigh,  and  other 
Tales.  It  is  a  definition  which  exactly  tallies  with  my 
own  idea,  the  idea  that  was  in  my  mind  when  I  told 
you  I  believed  there  were  many  heroes  still  in  real  life.” 

“  Pilate  asked  ‘  What  is  truth  ?’  I  feel  inclined  to  ask, 
with  something  of  the  same  despair.  What  is  heroism  ? 
said  Rose  sadly. 

“  A  change  has  come  ‘  o’er  the  spirit  of  your  dreams’ 
on  this  subject,  I  have  fancied,  lately.” 

“It  is  so  easy  to  be  mistaken,  you  see — to  take 
people  for  heroes  who  are  no  heroes.” 

“  And  vice  versa,"  said  Gatty  quietly. 

Rose  raised  her  eyes,  met  the  deep  dark  ones  oppo¬ 
site,  and  blushed  a  crimson  blush. 

“Well,  perhaps  you  are  right.  Yes,  certainly  my 
ideas  have  changed  of  late.  A  short  time,  a  week  or 
two  ago,  if  I  had  seen  a  man  with  a  beautiful  face,  I 
should  have  taken  him  for  a  hero.” 

“  A  beautiful  face !  ah,  that  is  by  no  means  a  safe 
criterion.” 


“  I  fear  not  now.  Then  again,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  could  hardly  have  believed  a  man  whose  face  was  not 
beautiful  to  be  a  real  hero.” 

“  Another  error,  and  a  most  unjust  one.  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  the  heroic  character  may  exist  independently 
of  any  physical  advantage  whatever — of  beauty,  of 
health,  of  strength,  of  bodily  constitution — to  say 
nothing  of  the  more  extrinsic  advantages  of  wealth, 
position,  social  influence.  I  believe,  further,  that  it  is, 
or  may  be,  independent  of  talent,  and,  in  a  great  degree, 
of  education.” 

“  Then,  according  to  you,  a  person  may  be  ugly, 
sickly,  deformed,  poor,  slow,  ignorant,  and  yet  a  hero.” 

“  I  believe  so — I  firmly  believe  so.” 

“  Gatty  !  suppose  that  all  this  time  I  have  been  wor¬ 
shipping,  almost  deifying,  the  shadow  instead  of  the  sub¬ 
stance — the  glitter  and  not  the  true  gold  ?” 

“  It  is  possible.  Rosy ;  you  would  not  be  the  first 
who  has  done  it.” 

A  long  while  after  this  Rose  sat  silent ;  a  long  while 
she  pondered. 

“  Gatty,”  she  said  at  length,  raising  her  head,  “  let 
me  hear  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  definition.” 

“  I  learned  it  by  heart ;  I’ll  repeat  it : — *  My  notion  of 
a  hero  is  one  who  acts  up  to  whatever  idea  of  duty  he  may 
have  been  able  to  form,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice'  *  Acts,’ 
you  see,  not  dreams — not  talks.  ‘Whatever  idea  of 
duty ;’  to  low  places  or  to  high  places  that  idea  may 
lead  him,  the  principle  is  the  same.  ‘  No  matter  at  what 
sacrifice,’  perhaps  a  brilliant  sacrifice,  of  which  all  the 
world  will  talk  ;  perhaps  an  obscure  sacrifice — no  less 
painful,  but  less  public — of  which  no  one  will  talk  or 
know.” 

“  According  to  that,”  said  Rose  slowly,  as  if  thinking 
out  an  idea,  “  it  is  not  the  principle,  not  the  circum¬ 
stances,  which  constitute  the  hero.” 

“  I  think  so  ;  and  it  was  that  I  meant  when  I  spoke 
of  heroes  in  everyday  life — heroes  in  fact  who  only 
want  opportunity  to  make  them  heroes  in  reputation — 
Tom  Joneses,  for  instance,  and  Dick  Robinsons  in 
name  and  position,  who,  in  spirit,  are  Max  Piccolominis, 
Horatii,  Arthurs.  But,  since  nothing  particular  happens 
to  bring  the  heroism  into  notice, 

“  They  live  and  die,  their  names  decay,” 

and  their  nearest  neighbours,  their  dearest  friends 
even,  will  remain,  till  the  next  world  and  its  secrets 
open,  unconscious  that  there  has  been  a  prophet  among 
them.” 

“  Yes  ;  it  is  so  easy  to  be  mistaken  !”  repeated  Rose. 

“  And  to  be  dense,”  added  Gatty,  with  something  of 
severity.  “  By-the-bye,  while  I  think  of  it,  let  me  tell 
you  a  story  of  a  little  boy  whom  I  have  always  reckoned 
high  among  my  real-life  heroes.” 

“  Casablanca  you  mean  ?” 

“  No,  not  Casablanca,  but  one  of  the  same  stuff. 
What  I  am  about  to  tell  you  happened  when  he  was 
nine  years  old,  spending  his  Christmas  holidays  with 
some  distant  relations  in  a  lonely  country-house. 
Another  child,  a  grandson  of  the  host  and  hostess,  was 
staying  there  too ;  and  the  boys  shared  the  same  room. 
Well,  one  evening,  both  were  invited  to  a  juvenile  party. 
My  hero,  however,  had  a  cold ;  and  the  lady  of  the 
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house,  who  was  old  and  fidgety,  would  not  allow  him 
to  go ;  so  Charlie,  the  other  boy,  went  alone,  escorted 
by  his  grandfather.  Before  he  started  he  made  my 
hero  promise  to  stay  awake  until  he  returned.” 

“  What !  because  he  was  afraid  to  undress  alone  ?” 

“  He  was  afraid  to  undress  alone ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  would  be  afraid  to  awaken  his  companion  lest 
the  grandparents  next  day  should  ask  whether  he  had 
disturbed  him.  My  hero,  therefore,  promised,  faith¬ 
fully  promised,  that  he  would  keep  himself  awake  until 
Charlie  returned.” 

“  Of  course,  being  a  hero,  he  kept  his  promise  ?” 

“  He  kept  his  promise.  The  old  lady  sent  him  to 
bed  at  eight  o’clock.  He  was  then  both  tired  and 
sleepy,  for  he  had  been  running  and  playing  about  the 
passages  of  the  old  house  all  day  :  and  she  said  after¬ 
wards  that,  some  minutes  before  he  left  her,  she  had 
noticed  that  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  keep  his  eyes  open. 
She  herself  sat  up  for  her  husband,  who,  at  eleven,  re¬ 
turned  alone.  The  lady,  and  the  lady’s  children,  who 
had  given  the  party,  had  persuaded  him  to  leave  Charlie 
with  them  for  that  night,  promising  to  bring  him  home 
before  his  little  companion  should  have  time  to  miss  him 
in  the  morning.  Charlie  had  been  only  too  delighted  ; 
and  so  the  matter  was  settled.  The  grandparents 
went  to  bed,  and  the  night  passed  away.  At  seven 
o’clock - ” 

“  Next  morning  ?” 

“  Next  morning  the  maid  knocked  as  usual  at  my 
little  hero’s  door  ;  there  was  no  answer.  She  knocked 
again  :  still  no  answer !  She  went  in,  and  found  him 
lying  unconscious,  almost  deathlike,  in  a  pool  of  blood.” 

“  Why  !  what  had  happened  ?’’ 

“  It  was  found  that  the  blood  proceeded  from  a 
wound  in  the  boy’s  arm  ;  and  a  knife,  his  own  pocket- 
knife,  lay  open  on  the  floor,  its  blade  bloody  likewise. 
They  sent  for  the  doctor,  bound  up  the  wound,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  restoratives.  Presently  the  boy  opened  his 
eyes,  looked  round,  and  said — tears  starting,  he  was  so 
weak — ‘  Oh,  indeed,  I  did  try  to  stay  awake  !’ 

“  Rosy,  if  you  will  believe  me,  it  was  discovered 
afterwards,  by  dint  of  patient  questioning,  that  this 
child,  bent  on  keeping  his  promise,  had  sat  up  in  his 
bed,  often  holding  his  eyes  open,  until  his  candle  burned 
itself  out ;  that  then,  in  the  dark  and  cold,  he  had 
walked  up  and  down  his  room  for  two  hours — it  must 
have  been  two  hours  :  he  had  heard  the  clock  strike 
twice ;  that  then  he  had  lighted  and  burned  out  a  whole 
box  of  matches  -,  and  that  finally,  in  despair,  he  had 
taken  his  knife  from  his  jacket-pocket,  and  had  de¬ 
liberately  cut  his  own  arm,  in  hopes  that  the  pain  might 
keep  him  awake.  He  had  afterwards  bound,  as  tightly 
.as  possible,  a  couple  of  handkerchiefs  about  the  wound  -, 
had  then  lain  down,  and  had  striven  to  bear  his  pain 
patiently,  counting,  he  said,  to  make  it  e.asier,  until — 
until — he  could  not  quite  remember  what  happened  then. 

“  So  he  kept  his  promise.” 

“  Gatty,  where  was  the  wound  ?  whereabouts  ? 
Just  below  the  elbow  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Gatty,  on  Oswald’s  arm,  just  below  the  elbow — I 
have  seen  it — there  is  a  scar  !” 


“  Is  there  ?  Very  likely.  Oswald  was  the  boy.” 

Rose  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  breathless,  speech¬ 
less  :  then  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

“  Why,  Rosy,”  said  Gatty,  smiling,  though  somewhat 
dismayed,  “  are  you  so  grieved  to  find  your  own  hus¬ 
band  something  of  a  hero  ?” 

“  No — no,”  sobbed  Rose,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak  ; 
“  no,  it  is  only  that — I  have  misjudged — I  have  been  so 
blind— I - ” 

The  te.irs  became  more  passionate,  choking  her  voice, 
and  Gatty  said  nothing  further  :  only  sat  by  in  silence, 
now  and  then  stroking  the  golden  head  which  rested 
upon  her  knee.  And  for  some  minutes  Rose  cried  on. 
It  was  a  relief  to  cry,  although  she  could  not  have  ex¬ 
plained  the  cause  of  this  sudden  outburst.  She  was 
only  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  vehement  admiration, 
vehement  self-reproach  ;  of  a  craving  for  Oswald  ;  of 
a  desire  to  fall  upon  his  neck,  and  beg  his  pardon  for 
all  wherein  she  had  wronged  him.  Presently  she  lifted 
her  head,  looked  up,  met  Gatty’s  eyes. 

“  Gatty,  I  can’t  help  it  !  Don’t  think  me  very  silly.” 

“  No,  darling,  I  see ;  I  want  no  excuses.  But  may 
I  say  one  thing.  Rosy  ?  What  Oswald  was  then  he  is 
now,  only  intensified.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  :  he  is  everything  good  and  noble.  If 
he  were  only  a  little  less  dispassion.ate,  less  cold  !  Of 
course  one  respects  a  calm,  superior  mind  ;  one  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  it  is  superior  ;  but  it  seems,  somehow, 
so  far  removed  from  one’s  own,  one  cannot  get  near 
it  :  it  can  never  satisfy  the  cravings  which - ” 

She  broke  off  suddenly,  her  voice  choked  by  a  sob. 

“  My  dear  Rosy,”  s.iid  Gatty  tenderly,  “  forgive  me 
for  saying  it,  but  you  do  not  know  Oswald  even  yet. 
You  have  not  got  beyond  his  manner.  Now  you  may 
rely  upon  me,  for  I  have  known  him  all  my  life,  and 
have  all  my  life  associated  with  him  on  the  most  familiar 
terms  ;  and  I  believe  that  there  is  not  a  nature  more 
capable  of  intense,  of  p.issionate  affection,  than  Oswald’s. 
He  does  not  love  easily  ;  but  when  he  does  love  it  is 
with  Jill  the  profundity  and  all  the  strength  of  a  strong 
and  profound  soul.  So  far  from  being  cold,  dis¬ 
passionate,  his  temptations  lie  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Rosy,  all  I  have  said  is  true.  Look  at  me,  and  tell  me 
that  you  believe  it.” 

“  I  do  believe  it  -,  I  do  entirely  believe  it,”  answered 
Rose ;  and  in  her  heart  she  added — “  I  see — I  see  I 
have  been  mistaken  throughout.  His  heart  is  not  cold 
in  itself ;  it  is  only  cold  for  me.  ‘  He  does  not  love 
easily’ — he  does  not  love  me.  He  married  me  from 

From  this  moment  this  idea,  with  overwhelming 
force,  took  possession  of  Rose’s  spirit ;  and  with  it 
came  a  craving,  a  terrible  craving,  for  that  which,  while 
she  regarded  it  as  her  own,  of  course  had  seemed  of 
little  value.  With  it,  moreover,  a  consciousness  which, 
as  things  now  were,  appeared  to  her  like  a  dream  :  a 
consciousness  that,  at  last,  a  love  real,  not  Imaginary, 
had  awakened  in  her  heart  -,  that  she  had  begun  to  love 
Oswald — Oswald,  who  did  not  love  her. 

“  Gatty,  tell  me  more  about  him ;  I  could  hear  about 
him  for  ever  !  Tell  me  some  proof  of  that  intensity  of 
feeling.” 
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“Well!  you  know  that  his  constitution — physically, 

I  mean — is  about  as  powerful  as  a  constitution  can  be. 
Such  a  man  would  not  easily  faint,  but  he  has  fainted 
twice  in  his  life,  and  each  time  it  was  for  some  cause 
connected  with  his  affections.” 

“  When  was  the  first  time  ?” 

“  He  was  a  boy,  a  remarkably  strong  boy,  overflow¬ 
ing  with  health  and  spirits.  He  had  a  spaniel,  of  which 
he  was  devotedly  fond.  It  was  given  to  him  as  a 
puppy,  before  he  was  five  years  old,  and  ever  since  had 
been  his  constant  companion.  Well,  once  upon  a  time, 
w'hen  he  was  staying  with  us  at  the  vicarage,  the  dog 
was  lost.  It  wandered  away,  and  never  came  back. 
Large  rewards  w'ere  offered,  and  j»oor  Oswald  went  far 
and  wide  to  search  and  to  inquire.  But  we  heard  nothing 
of  it  until,  ten  days  afterwards,  it  was  found  in  a  field 
dead,  and  wasted  almost  to  skin  and  bone.  This  hap¬ 
pened  one  night ;  and  Oswald,  of  course,  was  terribly 
sorry — went  to  bed  straightw'ay,  supperless,  and  w'ould 
take  no  comfort.  But  next  morning  came  news  which 
made  it  ten  times  worse.  We  w'ere  beginning  break¬ 
fast,  Oswald  with  us,  when  papa  appeared,  and  in  his 
dear,  incoherent  old  way — you  know  it — gave  us  to 
understand  that  a  careful  examination  had  brought  to 
light  certain  painful  circumstances  concerning  the  manner 
of  the  dog’s  death.  I  was  a  tiny  child  at  the  time,  but 
I  remember  that  I  looked  instinctively  at  Osw'ald,  and 
saw  him  with  set  lips,  and  eyes  fixed  upon  papa  so 
steadfastly  as - ” 

“  I  know  !  I  know  the  look  !  I  have  seen  it.  As 
much  as  to  say,  ‘  Tell  me  the  worst  at  once  ;  I  w  ill  bear 
it.’  ” 

“Yes,  just  that.  Then  papa  did  tell  us — giving  his 
reasons,  Simpson’s  reasons  rather  ;  I  forget  them  now — 
that  the  dog  had  evidently  strayed  into  some  neighbouring 
preserves,  and  had  wounded  his  leg  in  a  trap  ;  had  set 
himself  free  with  great  effort,  and  had  attempted  to  limp 
his  way  home  ;  but,  on  reaching  the  field  where  he  was 
found,  had  failed,  and  lain  himself  down.  That 
probably  after  this  he  had  risen,  and  had  tried  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  but,  his  wound  having  swelled,  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  lay  himself  down  once  more,  and  so  had 
probably  remained  some  two  days,  no  one  coming  to 
his  help  ;  and  at  last  had  died  from  sheer  starvation. 
We  were  all  horrified  of  course ;  and  papa  w'ent  on  to 
enlarge,  repeating  over  and  over  again,  and  expatiating 
on  the  poor  thing’s  sufferings,  until,  just  as  he  was  re¬ 
lating  how  some  old  woman  in  some  cottage  had  been 
kept  awake  all  night  by  a  dog’s  piteous  cries,  we  heard 
— I  shall  never  forget  it — a  sudden  fall ;  and  there  lay 
Oswald  on  the  floor,  as  w'hite  as,  with  his  sunburnt 
face,  he  could  be,  in  a  dead  faint.” 

“  What  did  Uncle  Tom  say  ?” 

“  He  was  sorely  distressed,  of  course :  seized  the 
milk-jug,  to  begin  with,  and  emptied  it  on  Oswald’s 
face ;  then  ran  for  sal-volatile,  and  ran  back,  saying  he 
could  not  find  it ;  while  mamma  brought  the  poor  little 
fellow  round.” 

“  I  wish  I  had  been  there  !  How  I  should  have  loved 
him  I” 

“  Well,  you  can  love  him  now.  Will  not  that  be  the 
same  ?”  said  Gatty,  laughing.  “  The  second  time  was 


only  three  years  ago,  when  he  heard  of  Colonel  Wood- 
house’s  death.” 

“  He  was  very  fond  of  Uncle  Woodhouse  ;  he  never 
speaks  of  him  without  a  sort  of  quiver  in  his  mouth.” 

“  Well,  when  he  received  the  telegram — your  uncle 
died  suddenly,  you  know — he  came  at  once  to  our  house 
to  tell  papa  that  he  must  start  directly  for  Coleford.  I 
was  in  the  room,  and  I  remember  wondering  at  his 
calmness  :  a  little  paler  than  usual  he  looked  perhaps, 
that  was  all.  Presently  papa  went  to  the  study  to  fetch 
a  Bradshaw ;  Oswald  and  I  were  left  alone.  It  was  the 
first  moment,  since  the  telegram  arrived,  that  he  had 
been  silent  and  unoccupied.  After  a  pause  I  said, 

‘  Oswald,  this  is  terribly  sudden  1’  He  said,  ‘  Yes  ;’ 
then  stopped.  I  glanced  at  him,  a  little  surprised,  and 
saw  that  his  colour  had  fitded,  and  that  he  was  holding, 
to  steady  himself,  by  the  mantelpiece.  An  instant  later 
he  had  flillen  straight  down  across  the  hearthrug,  looking 
as  though  all  life  were  gone.’’ 

“  I  wonder  I  never  heard  of  that  before  I  I  wonder 
Aunt  Joanna  never  told  me  I” 

“  Who  should  tell  her  ?” 

“  Might  not  Oswald  ?” 

“  Oswald  I  My  dear  Rosy,  I  was  right.  Y’’ou  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  know  him.” 

Nevertheless,  Rose,  in  the  last  hour,  had  advanced 
several  steps  towards  this  knowledge.  She  lay  long 
awake  that  night  pondering  over  all  she  had  heard  ; 
pondering  every  event  of  this  unusually  eventful  day,  and 
finally,  hiding  her  face  in  the  pillow,  she  cried  herself 
to  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

The  old  clock  on  the  stairs  of  Bridgend  Hall  had 
just  dealt  out  eleven  strokes.  High  in  the  sky 
shone  the  harvest  moon,  full  and  golden  ;  stars  cluster¬ 
ing  round  it,  stars  widening  out  from  it,  stars  gleaming 
north,  south,  east,  west.  It  was  almost  as  light  as 
day  ;  but  the  varied  hues  of  trees  and  flowers  were 
indiscernible.  All  things  stood  out  calm  and  colourless. 
The  air  was  fragrant  with  honeysuckle,  and  still  as 
fragrant ;  not  a  bird  stirring,  not  a  leaf  rustling.  Peace 
reigned  on  this  August  night. 

Into  the  heart  of  the  silence,  sadly  marring  ir,  came 
the  noisy  wheels  of  a  fly,  which  rattled  up  the  avenue, 
made  a  grand  sweep  in  front  of  the  house,  and  stopped. 
Its  occupant  threw  open  the  door,  springing  to  the 
ground  before  the  driver  had  loosened  his  hold  of  the 
reins. 

“You  had  better  go  round  to  the  stables  and  bait 
your  horse,”  said  he.  Then,  as  the  man  obeyed,  turned 
again, and  drove  away,  amid  the  ghostlike  trees,  he  paused 
before  ringing  thebell — paused,  lookingdown  the  avenue, 
for  in  the  distance  he  had  caught  the  sound  of  a  voice 
that  he  knew. 

It  was  coming  nearer ;  he  could  hear  what  it  said  as 
it  rang  through  the  night  stillness  ;  a  clear,  girlish  voice, 
and  something  in  its  tone  brought  a  sudden  light  to  his 
eye. 

“  Yes,  that  was  the  day  when  you  enticed  me  into 
the  cherry-tree,  you  naughty  boy  !  Miss  Brinton  said 
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she  had  never  heard  of  such  a  piece  of  vulgarity. 
Why,  Hubert !” — with  a  start,  and  a  frightened  grasp 
at  the  arm  of  the  tall  hobbledehoy  by  her  side — “  Hu¬ 
bert,  there  is  a  man — on  the  doorstep  !” 

“  Don’t  be  frightened.  Rosy.  It  is  only  I.” 

“  Oswald  !  When  did  you  come  ?”  And  she  was 
so  sorry,  so  unreasonably  vexed  with  herself  that  he 
should  arrive  while  she  was  out,  and  find  no  welcome, 
that  although  she  had  been  thinking  of  him,  loving, 
longing  for  him,  all  day,  her  voice,  as  she  spoke,  had 
a  vexed,  a  sorrowful  tone.  Oswald  noticed  it,  supplied 
his  own  interpretation,  and  the  light  in  his  eye  died 
out. 

“  Oswald,  your  note  of  this  morning  said  that  you 
could  not  come  till  to-morrow  !” 

“  So,  when  I  wrote  the  note,  I  thought.  But  I  after¬ 
wards  found  that  by  dint  of  a  little  contrivance  I  should 
be  able  to  catch  the  5.30  train.” 

“  A  little  contrivance.”  He  might  add,  a  great  deal 
of  inconvenience,  of  harrying  to  and  fro,  amid  heat  and 
dust,  of  a  long  fast,  of  the  hardest  day  that  he  had  ever 
spent — and  he  had  spent  many  hard  days — in  his  life. 
He  might,  but  he  did  not,  add  this  -,  and  Rose  only 
observed  that  his  manner  was  as  undemonstrative  as 
usual,  his  tone  as  calm,  and  that  he  seemed  in  no  remark¬ 
able  degree  pleased  to  see  her.  He  held  her  offered 
hand  one  moment,  and  kissed  her  forehead.  His  lips 
burned,  but  the  kiss  was  cool — cool  and  light. 

“  Hubert,  when  did  you  appear  ?  I  thought  you 
were  safe  at  your  tutor’s.” 

For  Hubert,  “  Aunt  Joanna’s”  eldest  son,  had  lately 
left  Eton  ;  and  on  this  very  day,  by  Oswald’s  arrange¬ 
ment,  had  been  about  to  take  up  his  residence  with  a 
military  tutor  in  preparation  for  Woolwich. 

“So  I  should  be.  I  had  actually  started,  was  half¬ 
way  to  the  station,  when  a  telegram  met  me  :  the  old 
boy’s  baby  has  scarlet  fever,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of 
coming  on  here  instead.  But  I’ll  cut  to-morrow  if  you 
think  me  a  bore.” 

“My  dear  fellow ,  I’m  delighted  to  see  you ,”  said  Oswald 
with  far  more  warmth  than  had  appeared  in  his  greeting 
to  Rose.  “So  far  as  Woolwich  goes  it  is  a  pity,  but 
you  must  read  here.  And  now  suppose  we  go  in.  I’ve 
not  been  in  yet.” 

“Have  not  you,  Oswald.^  I  was  afraid  you  had 
been  waiting  some  time  alone.  Hubert  and  I  went 
down  to  the  vicarage,  after  dinner,  just  to  tell  Gatty  I 
should  not  want  her  to-night,  and  Uncle  Tom  made 
us  stay.  I  had  no  idea  that  you  would  be  here,”  said 
Rose  timidly^ 

“  I’here  is  no  necessity  for  so  many  apologies,  my 
child,”  said  Oswald,  laying  his  hand  on  her  shoulder 
in  that  kind,  brotherly  fashion  which,  kind  however, 
awakened  a  sore  pang  in  poor  Rose’s  heart.  “  I  must 
have  something  to  eat,”  he  added,  as  they  entered  the 
house,  “  for  I  am  hungry  the  fact  that  he  had  gone 
dinnerless  he  suppressed.  “  But  I  can’t  have  you  stay 
up  with  me.  Rosy  :  you  look  tired.  Hubert  and  I 
will  see  to  one  another  ;  you  must  go  to  bed.” 

Rose  did  not,  as  another  time  she  might,  resist  this 
injunction.  She  did  not  even  pause  to  question  him 
about  London  or  his  journey.  She  was  too  anxious  to 


get  away  alone — to  give  vent  to  the  tears  which,  as  on 
the  previous  night,  were  ready  to  burst  into  a  flood. 

“  How  awfully  jolly  that  girl  looks  !”  Hubert  ex¬ 
claimed  as  the  door  closed  behind  her.  “  Whether  I 
had  forgotten,  or  she  has  improved,  I  can’t  tell  but 
when  I  came  on  her,  this  evening,  she  quite  dazzled  me. 
She  was  alone  in  the  garden.  I  went  to  find  her, 
turned  a  corner,  and  there  she  was  !  By  George,  I 
never  saw  such  beauty  !  You  must  feel  awfully  proud 
of  her !” 

“  And  she  was  alone  in  the  garden  ?  Poor  little 
thing  !  I  hope  she  has  not  been  dull.” 

“  She  seemed  dull,”  returned  Hubert,  who  was  noted 
for  an  aptitude  at  blurting  out,  seasonably  or  unseason¬ 
ably,  unpleasant  truths.  “  She’s  not  by  no  means  in 
rude  spirits,  Oswald — not  herself — not  what  she  used 
to  be.  How  is  it  ?” 

“  For  one  thing  the  heat  rather  tires  her,”  said 
Oswald,  and  introduced  a  change  of  subject.  Hubert 
fell  blindly  into  the  trap,  forgetting,  carelessly  as  they 
had  been  spo’xen,  his  words  concerning  Rose.  But  in 
Oswald’s  mind  those  words  rankled  long  and  deeply. 
“  Not  herself ;  not  what  she  used  to  be  :  how  was  it 

How  indeed  ?  Whose  fault  ?  A  passionate  im¬ 
pulse  came  on  him  to  run  upstairs,  then  and  there,  and 
put  to  herself  these  questions.  Better  for  him,  better 
for  her,  had  that  impulse  been  then  and  there  indulged  ! 
But  it  was  not  Oswald’s  habit  to  indulge  impulses.  He 
put  on  a  strong  curb,  and  sat  still,  and  ate  and  drank, 
and  talked  to  Hubert.  Presently  the  clock  struck; 
they  were  both  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  midnight. 
Oswald  escorted  the  visitor  to  his  room,  and  then,  on 
his  way  to  his  own  dressing-room,  looked  in  on  Rose. 

She  might  have  been  a  child,  who,  sent  early  to  bed 
for  some  misdeed,  had  cried  itself  to  sleep.  She  might 
have  been  a  child  -,  yet  Oswald,  as  he  stood  beside  her 
scanning  her  face  with  a  close  though  tender  scrutiny, 
saw  there  an  expression  that  told  of  something  deeper, 
more  intense,  than  a  child’s  spirit  ever  knows.  A 
childish  face  she  might  possess,  he  thought  -,  but  she 
had  surely  the  heart  of  a  woman,  and  a  craving  stronger 
than  before  awoke  within  him  to  make  that  heart  all  his 
own.  There  was  a  tear  upon  her  cheek,  another 
trembled  on  her  long  eyelashes,  and,  crumpled  to  a  ball 
in  her  hand,  he  saw  a  handkerchief  wet  through  and 
through.  She  must  have  been  crying  a  long  time — 
crying  all  alone.  Oowald  turned  hastily  away  he 
could  not  bear  the  sight. 

Next  morning,  after  breakhist,  she  followed  him  to 
his  study.  Her  pride  was  up  and  at  work.  If  he  did 
not  love  her,  he  should  not  see  that  she  loved  him.  II 
more  than  he  already  possessed  in  her  were  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  his  life  he  should  never  know  that,  without 
more  from  him,  life  to  her  would  soon  be  worse  than 
death.  She  could  not  command  her  face  or  her  voice, 
as  his  face,  his  voice,  were  commanded  ;  but  she  could 
put  on  a  smile,  and  an  offhand  manner,  and  an  indifferent 
tone.  She  could,  and  she  did,  now. 

“  Oh,  Oswald  !  the  day  you  went,  as  I  was  driving 
home,  your  uncle  overtook  me,  and  administered  what 
Hubert  would  call  a  long  jaw.  He  had  found  Simpson 
marking  trees  in  Barley  Wood,  and  it  made  him  so 
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angry  !  He  said  unless  you  had  been  extravagant  you 
could  not  want  money.” 

“  Indeed  !”  said  Oswald,  walking  to  the  window, 
and  looking  out,  his  back  turned  to  Rose. 

“Well,  you  will  have  to  give  him  your  own  account. 
I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  so  I  told  him.  I  know 
nothing  about  it  any  more  than  I  know  why  you  mean 
to  sell  Childers.” 

“  Where  did  you  hear  that  I  meant  to  sell  Childers  r’ 

“  Tomkins  said  so.  You  see  you  can’t  keep  every¬ 
thing  from  me,  although,  if  you  could,  you  would,  no 
doubt ,”  replied  Rose,  with  a  flash  of  malice. 

Oswald  turned  and  left  the  window ;  and,  glancing 
at  him,  she  caught  a  grave,  pained  look  from  his  stead¬ 
fast  eyes. 

“  Rosy,  my  darling,”  said  he,  coming  to  her  side, 
“  you  do  me  injustice  in  thinking  that ;  it  is  the  other 
way.  If  I  could  tell  you  everything — everything  I 
know  myself — I  would,  and  gladly — I  may  say,  thank¬ 
fully.  But  one  thing — I  have  referred  to  it  before — I 
am  compelled  to  keep  from  you.  Some  day,  I  have 
little  doubt,  I  shall  be  able  to  explain  the  whole. 
Meanwhile  I  must  ask  you  to  trust  me,  and  to  believe 
that  my  silence  is  not  caused  by  a  want  of  confidence 
in  you.” 

“  And  is  it  for  something  connected  with  this  mystery 
that  you  are  cutting  down  the  timber  ?” 

He  bowed  his  head. 

“  And  selling  Childers  r” 

“  Yes.”" 

“  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  sort  of  thing,  I  think. 
First  a  secret  interview  with  Simpson,  then  a  secret 
walk  to  Fircotes,  then  a  secret  visit  to  London,  then 
attempts  at  making  money.  However,  I  won’t  bother 
you  any  more  about  it,  Oswald — any  more,  if  you  will 
answer  one  question.  You  said  you  should  see  Mrs. 
Whittaker  in  London.  Does  Mrs  Whittaker  know  f” 

As  she  spoke  she  watched  his  face.  He  coloured, 
Lesitated,  bit  his  lips  in  perplexity — Rose  thought  in 
confusion.  Her  heart  sank  down,  down,  like  a  lump 
of  lead ;  and,  as  it  were,  died  within  her.  She  felt,  at 
this  moment,  as  though  she  could  never  be  happy  again. 

“  Mrs.  Whittaker  !  Well,  yes.  Rosy,  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
taker  does  know.  If  it  should  ever  be  in  my  power  to 
explain  this  matter,  you  will  see  why.  But  what  on 
earth  put  the  idea  into  your  head  ?  What  made  you 
think,  just  then,  of  Mrs.  Whittaker  t" 

“  He  shan’t  know  I  am  jealous — he  shan’t  know  I 
am  jealous,”  resolved  poor  Rose  desperately. 

“  I  suppose  because  you  said  you  might  see  her  in 
London.  By-the-bye,  did  you  say  anything  about  her 
coming  to  stay  with  us  r” 

“  I  said  you  hoped  she  would  ct  me  some  day.  Don’t 


go.  Rosy ;  wait  a  minute,”  he  added,  as  she  moved 
towards  the  door.  “  I  want  to  speak  to  you.” 

“Make  haste,  please;  I  must  go  to  Hubeit,”  said 
Rose ;  and  he  felt  himself  thrown  back  into  the  heart 
of  his  cold  shell  of  reserve. 

“  Rosy,  last  night  I  was  sorry  to  find  you,  when  I 
went  up,  with  tears  on  your  cheek.” 

“  Were  you  ?”  said  Rose  proudly,  struggling  to  free 
the  hand  which  Oswald  held,  and  raising  the  other 
hand  to  her  face  to  hide  a  blush. 

“  You  looked  as  though  you  had  been  crying  a  long 
time.  I  hope  you  don’t  cry  when  you  are  alone,  my 
child.  I  hope  you  are  not  unhappy.” 

“  Please  let  my  hand  go,  Oswald.  You  hurt.” 

He  dropped  it  instantly.  Again,  darting  a  frightened 
glance  at  him,  she  met  that  look,  so  grave,  so  pained. 

“  If  you  have  anything  on  your  mind.  Rosy,  any 
trouble  or  anxiety,  or — or — disappointment,  and  would 
let  me  share  it,  I  would  try - ” 

“  I  have  none — nothing ;  why  should  you  think 
so  ?  And  I  don’t  want  you  to  /ry  anything  for  me. 
If  you’ll  leave  me  alone  I’ll  leave  you  alone,  and  we 
shall  get  on  very  well.  I  really  must  go,  Oswald.” 

She  made  one  step  towards  the  door,  then  paused, 
eying  him  askance ;  but  he  said  nothing,  made  no 
further  attempt  to  detain  her,  and  she  passed  out.  Long 
after  the  door  had  closed  Oswald  stood  like  one  stunned, 
or  in  a  dream  ;  his  hands  clasped  over  the  back  of  a 
chair,  his  eyes  looking  out  towards  the  garden — towards 
beds  of  roses,  green  lawns,  blue  skies,  but  seeing 
vacancy  only. 

“  If  you  please,  sir,  Simpson  is  in  the  steward’s  room, 
and  wants  to  see  you.” 

“  Very  well,”  returned  Oswald,  and  the  old  butler 
retired.  And  Simpson  waited  and  waited,  but  their 
master  did  not  appear. 

“  If  you  please,  sir.  Policeman  Ball  has  brought  a 
drunken  Paddy,  and  he  wants  a  warrant,  if  you  please, 
sir ;  and  Simpson’s  duty,  and  he  couldn’t  wait  this 
morning,  but  he’ll  call  again,  sir.” 

“  Call  again  !”  repeated  Oswald,  passing  his  hand 
over  his  forehead.  “  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  he 
was  here  ?” 

“  I  did  tell  you,  if  you  please,  sir,  and  you  said 
‘  Very  well ;’  that  was  half-an-hour  ago,  sir.  And  the 
Paddy’s  very  drunk,  and  Ball  will  be  glad  of  the 
warrant  as  soon  as  possible,  if  you  please,  sir.” 

“  I’ll  come  at  once,”  said  Oswald,  moving  slowly", 
and  with  something  of  uncertainty,  towards  his  desk. 
But  the  butler  lingered  in  the  hall  and  about  the  door, 
until,  papers  in  hand,  he  did  come. 

“  Master’s  dazed.  What’s  dazed  him,  I  wonder  ?” 
mused  the  old  man,  returning  to  his  pantry. 
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OUR  LITTLE  WOMAN. 

BY  E.  S.  PHELPS,  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  GATES  AJAR,”  ETC. 
IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. — HI. 


NOW,  however  sorry  we  might  be  for  Aunt 
McQuentin — and  I  was  very  sorry — and  however 
sorry  we  might  be  for  Lois — and  I  was  very  sorry — 
this  was  no  light  matter.  I  mean  to  know  that  they 
would  stay  with  us,  and  not  to  know  how  long.  People 
who  live  in  Commonwealth-avenue,  for  instance,  can 
have  no  idea  how  hard  it  is  for  people  in  Perry-street 
sometimes  to  be  hospitable  in  the  great  old  thorough 
way,  away  down  to  the  corners  of  our  hearts,  and  up 
to  the  lights  across  our  eyes,  and  about  the  wrinkles  on 
our  mouths,  and  to  the  least,  last  echo  of  our  voices. 

I  have  always  thought  that  there  was  nothing  that  I 
should  like  better  than  to  have  a  reputation  for  hos¬ 
pitality.  And  with  a  grand  house,  and  a  carriage,  and 
a  laundress,  and  a  seven-dollar  cook,  and  a  negro  man 
to  wait  on  the  door,  and  a  girl  to  post  on  every  stair,  if 
you  wanted  a  girl  on  every  stair  for  any  reason,  how 
easy  it  would  be — at  least  I  think  it  would — to  have 
your  poor  relations  die  of  tumours  in  your  spare  rooms ; 
and  how  comfortable,  in  a  way,  you  could  make  them 
feel  about  it !  Sometimes,  too,  I  think  there  is  a  kind  of 
grandness  in  one’s  feelings,  which  comes  of  grandness 
in  one’s  house  and  all  one’s  ways  of  life,  that  makes  a 
care  and  worry  seem  only  half  the  care  and  half  the 
worry  that  it  seems  in  smaller  places. 

lJut  we  are  not  grand  at  all  in  Perry- street,  and  it 
meant  so  much  to  us,  especially  to  Mary  Alice  and 
me,  and  especially  at  first,  having  Lois  and  her  mother 
in  our  house,  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  most  important 
thing  in  all  the  world,  and  the  most  difficult  to  manage. 

It  meant  nearly  twice  as  much  to  cook  and  clear 
away,  and  that  is  something;  it  meant  twice  as  many 
plates  to  wash  -,  it  meant  running  up  and  down  stairs. 
It  meant  Mary  Alice  cook  and  me  chambermaid  all 
washing-day  and  ironing-day  besides  ;  it  meant  dusting, 
and  sweeping,  and  running  to  market  at  all  sorts  of  incon¬ 
venient  times  ;  it  meant  getting  up  an  hour  earlier,  and 
getting  to  bed  an  hour  later ;  it  meant  not  having  the 
Shakspeare  Club  in  our  turn,  and  giving  up  our  private 
theatricals  that  Mary,  Alice,  and  Tom  had  set  their 
hearts  on  ;  it  meant  sending  for  doctors  at  all  sorts  of 
hours,  and  being  called  up  at  midnight  to  heat  water, 
and  being  sent  for  by  mother,  just  as  we  had  gone  up 
to  dress  in  the  afternoon,  to  run  in  and  sit  in  the  sick¬ 
room  while  Lois  took  a  nap  ;  it  meant  mother  tired  out, 
and  Mary  Alice  in  the  blues  ;  it  meant  a  general  dreary 
feeling  about  the  house,  as  if  we  had  turned  into  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  ourselves.  Above  all, 
and  worse  than  all,  it  meant  Patty  cross  as  a  bear. 

And  yet  it  meant  many  other  things  of  another  kind. 
It  was  a  wonder  to  me,  as  the  weeks  ran  on  and  away, 
and  Aunt  McQuentin’s  suffering  life  slid  on  and  away 
with  them,  to  find  how  many  pleasant  things  it  meant ; 
how  many  new  and  gentle  things ;  how  many  sweet. 


and  still,  and  patient  things  ;  how  many  things  that  I 
had  never  thought  about  nor  cared  about  in  my  whole 
life  before. 

It  meant  a  sorry  and  helpful  feeling  that  took  the 
edge  off  ironing-day  and  the  sting  out  of  Patty’s  imper¬ 
tinence.  It  meant — at  least  to  me — a  kind  of  shame 
about  my  little  woes  and  worries,  and  a  great  thought 
that  struck  me  like  a  church  bell  one  Sunday  morning 
when  I  sat  with  Aunt  McQuentin,  about  the  sick  people 
and  the  suffering  people  in  all  the  whole  round  world, 
and  about  the  healthy  people  and  the  happy  people  that 
could  do  so  much  to  ease  and  bless  them,  and  that  did  so 
little.  It  meant  coming  to  love  and  honour  my  Aunt 
McQuentin  as  if  she  had  been  a  queen,  and  not  a 
housekeeper.  And  especially  it  meant  finding  out  that 
a  Lynn  shoe-shop  girl  could  be  like  Lois. 

That  was  a  great  discovery. 

“  If  she  only  had  a  little  more  manner  and  a  little 
more  schooling,”  said  Mary  Alice  one  day,  “  I  don’t 
see  but  she  would  be  like  any  other  girl !” 

“  I  suppose,”  said  I,  for  I  had  been  thinking  it  all 
over,  “  that  if  ive  had  had  a  *  little  more  manner  and  a 
little  more  schooling,’  as  you  say,  we  never  should  have 
felt  so  about  the  shoe-shop.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  said  Mary  Alice. 

“  I  mean,”  said  I,  “  that  if  we  had  been  ladies  all 
around - ” 

“  Of  course  we're  ladies  !”  interrupted  Mary  Alice. 

“  Yes,”  said  I,  “  of  course.  But  there’s  an  a/I  round 
kind  of  lady  that  is  different.  I  mean  if  we’d  had  all 
the  dresses,  and  the  front-doors,  and  the  sense  that 
everybody  knew  it,  and  nobody  could  mistake  it,  I 
suppose  we  shouldn’t  have  cared  if  all  our  cousins  weie 
chambermaids.  But  I  don’t  know.  And  I  don’t  know 
whether  all  that  makes  the  difference,  either.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  you  do,  or  anybody  else !”  said 
Mary  Alice,  who  never  half  took  my  idea  -,  it  was  all 
my  fault,  she  said. 

Not  that  Lois  and  her  mother  were  not  as  little 
trouble  as  they  knew  how  to  be  or  could  be  ;  I  wouldn’t 
have  anybody  think  they  were  not  that.  The  way  it 
worried  Aunt  McQuentin,  and  the  way  it  troubled 
Lois,  to  feel  as  they  felt  when  they  first  came,  that 
Mary  Alice  and  I  took  their  being  there  in  such  a 
hateful  way,  I  cannot  half  explain. 

“  I  wish  we’d  had  our  own  house  for  mother  to  die 
in  !”  said  Lois  one  day,  when  they  had  been  there  about 
a  week,  half  under  her  breath,  shutting  her  thin  lips 
tight  together  ;  yet  nothing  in  the  world  had  happened, 
except  that  Patty  had  scolded  in  her  hearing  about 
carrying  water  up  to  the  spare  room — “  I  wish  we  had 
had  our  own  house,  mother !  We  meant  to,”  said 
Lois,  turning  suddenly  round  to  me.  “  We’ve  been 
saving  up  for  three  years.  We  should  have  done  it  in 
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two  years  more.  I  meant  my  mother  to  stop  work,  and 
have  a  home  with  me  before  she  died.  O  mother !” 
cried  Lois.  “  O  mother  I"  She  snatched  up  her  mother’s 
hands  and  held  them  to  her  lips,  and  kissed  them  fast 
and  hard.  But  Aunt  McQuentin  only  said,  “  Little 
woman  !  little  woman  !”  and  stroked  Lois’s  short,  thin 
hair. 

At  another  time  I  remember  feeling  sorely,  sorely 
sad  and  shamed.  Mother  had  been  away  a  fortnight — 
down  with  Cousin  Susan  at  West  Roxbury,  with  a 
croupy  baby ;  Cousin  Susan  always  has  a  croupy  baby, 
and  mother  has  to  go  and  see  it  at  least  once  in  every 
year.  She  had  left  Mary  Alice  and  me  to  keep  house, 
and  we’d  done  the  best  we  could.  I  tried  to  think  of 
everything  Aunt  MeOuentin  could  want  done.  But  the 
night  mother  came  home  she  came  into  our  room,  and 
said,  “  Girls !” 

And  I  couldn’t  think  what  she  could  mean  till  she 
had  told  us  how  she  came  home  and  found  that  we  had 
forgotten  to  supply  bandages  for  the  sick-room  ;  “  and, 
Hannah,  l.ois  has  torn  up  all  her  underclothes  rather 
than  ask  you  girls  for  old  cotton  pieces  !” 

But  by-and-by  in  the  sultry  weather,  when  Aunt 
^IcQuentin  grew  so  weak,  and  by-and-by,  again,  in  the 
solemn  September  evenings,  when  we  knew  that  any 
midnight  or  any  morning  we  might  look  in  and  find  her 
“  away,”  all  this  was  changed,  and  Lois  grew  to  under¬ 
stand  us  better,  and  to  dislike  us  less,  and  even  to  sit 
and  talk  with  us  a  little  about  her  mother’s  life  and 
hers,  and  what  they  had  borne,  and  what  they  had 
hoped  and  planned,  and  how  much  they  had  been  to 
one  another. 

“  We  meant  to  have  a  house,”  she  would  say  again 
and  over  again.  “  We  meant  to  !  That  was  why  we 
lived  apart.  I  could  make  so  much  more  in  Lynn. 
And  she  got  that  place  at  Newbury.  I  meant  to  work 
for  two,  you  see !  Mother’s  had  such  a  hard  life  since 
father  died.  I  meant  when  we  got  a  house  to  have  her 

rest,  and - ”  And  there  she  would  stop  and  go  away 

upstairs,  and  into  her  mother’s  room  ;  and  then,  through 
the  open  doors,  I  always  heard  Aunt  MeOuentin’s 
cheery,  patient  voice — 

“  There,  there,  little  woman !  Mother’s  little 
woman !” 

Sometimes  Lois  was  bright  and  merry,  to  make  her 
mother  laugh,  poor  thing  !  Sometimes  we  found  them 
frolicking  together  like  two  children.  That  was  apt  to 
be  when  somebody  had  sent  flowers  in,  and  they  stood 
upon  the  bureau  by  the  bed.  A  flower  made  Aunt 
McQuentin  feel  as  most  people  feel  in  sunshine.  I  know 
she  would  rather  have  seen  a  flower  at  any  time  than 
anything  else  in  the  world  but  Lois. 

“  1  should  like,”  she  sometimes  said,  “  if  it  pleased 
the  Lord,  to  die  before  the  flowers  do.  It  is  so  much 
warmer  to  think  of !  I  should  have  liked  best  to  be 
buried  in  May,  if  it  had  been  my  place  to  choose.” 

This  made  me  think  of  something  I  had  read  in  an 
old  book  of  mother’s,  that  I  take  up  on  Sundays  when 
I  can’t  find  anything  else.  It  went  like  this — and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  goes  like  a  bit  of  music  ;  I  think  I 
could  set  it  to  scraps  of  Mozart,  that  you  could  pick  up 
in  a  sonata  at  any  time  : — 


“  All  her  excellences  stand  in  her  so  silently,  as  if 
they  had  stolen  upon  her  without  her  knowledge.  .  .  . 
And  all  her  care  is  that  she  may  die  in  the  spring-time, 
to  have  store  of  flowers  stuck  upon  her  winding- 
sheet.” 

One  day,  when  I  had  brought  her  in  from  town  some 
pearl  and  some  rose-coloured  heather,  with  a  spray  of 
moss  (it  only  cost  me  fifteen  cents,  and  I  should  have 
spent  that  on  tofly  and  thought  nothing  about  it),  1 
happened  into  the  sick-room  suddenly,  and  found  Lois 
laughing. 

“  I’ve  been  calling  her  all  the  Scotch  names  I  can 
think  of,”  said  her  mother,  patting  her  cheek  two  or 
three  soft  times.  “  I  began  with  the  heather,  and  used 
up  all  the  flowers,  and  1  was  just  beginning  with  the 
birds,  when  you  came  in.” 

“  Let  me  hear  them,”  said  I.  So  she  said  them  over 
in  the  ringing,  rugged  Scotch  that  she  and  Lois  talked 
when  they  w-ere  by  themselves  so  much.  “  They  sound 
like  the  he.ather,”  said  1.  And  they  did.  But  I  liked 
“  Little  Woman”  better,  after  all. 

“  How  different  it  must  be !”  said  I  to  Mary  Alice 
one  day,  speaking  without  explaining,  as  I  always  do. 

“  What  must — the  linen  said  Mary  Alice — for 
we  had  been  comparing  Holbrooke’s  and  Hovey’s 
cuffs. 

“  No,  the  way  Lois  McQuentin  has  lived,  from  our 
life,  yours  and  mine.” 

Mary  Alice  said,  “  Yes,  poor  thing  !”  and  she  felt  so 
sorry  for  her  !  But  I  went  thinking  on.  I  wondered 
what  it  would  be  like  to  work  for  a  living,  and  to  live 
away  from  one’s  mother,  and  to  wear  short  hair,  and 
never  to  have  taken  music-lessons,  and  never  to  go  to 
concerts,  nor  to  have  a  pattern  from  Goubaud’s  and 
not  to  buy  candy  or  to  read  novels,  nor  to  dress  in  the 
afternoon,  nor  to  belong  to  a  Shakspeare  Club.  And 
when  I  looked  into  Lois’s  face,  and  at  her  brown,  hard 
hands  (they  nvere  brown  and  hard,  and  had  not  a  ring 
upon  them),  and  at  her  plain  alpaca  dresses,  and  back 
into  her  face  again,  I  wondered  why  I  had  a  feeling  of 
respect  towards  her,  as  if  she  had  been  a  person  very 
much  older  than  1. 

“  My  dear,”  said  Aunt  McQuentin  to  me  one  night, 
when  Lois  and  I  were  there  together,  “  if  you  hadn’t 
been  so  good  to  us,  my  dear,  I  should  have  regretted 
sometimes,  when  I  looked  at  you,  that  my  girl  could 
not  have  had  your  chance.” 

“  I  don’t  want  her  chance,”  spoke  up  Lois  quickly. 

“  Nor  I  wouldn’t  take  it  from  her,”  said  Aunt 
McQuentin  solemnly.  “  May  she  keep  it  all  !  May 
she  use  it  and  bless  it,  and  may  it  bless  her  all  the  days 
of  her  life  !  She’s  been  a  good  girl  to  us.  But  it  is  a 
chance,  Hannah,  and  chances  don’t  come  to  every¬ 
body.” 

I  wondered  exactly  what  she  meant  by  my  “  chance 
if  she  meant  the  Shakspeare  Club,  and  the  concerts,  and 
my  spending-money,  and  my  afternoons,  and  my  mother, 
and  other  things  that  Lois  must  go  without.  But  I  did 
not  ask. 

“  I  wish  I  had  something  to  leave  the  girls,  Lois,” 
said  she,  smiling  after  that  at  Lois.  “  But  I’ve  got 
nothing  to  leave  to  anybody.  I’ve  got  nothing  to  leave 
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t(i  my  little  woman  but  my  dear  love,  and  I’ve  got 
n  .'thing  to  leave  to  the  girls  but  my  little  woman.” 

Once  in  a  great,  great  while,  it  seemed  as  it  it  would 
////  Lois  to  know  that  she  could  not  keep  her  mother  in 
this  live  world,  and  that  her  live  face  and  her  live  voice 
were  dying  out  before  her,  like  a  fire  that  no  one  could 
build  up.  Tl'ds  was  one  of  these  times.  She  leaped 
and  sprang  across  the  room,  and  crept  into  her  mother’s 
arms,  and  wrung  and  wrung  her  hands  and  cried,  but 
only  choked  in  that  way  of  hers,  and  never  shod  a  tear. 
y\nd  all  she  said  was  what  she  said  before  —  “O 
viothi'r  V' 

And  sweet  and  still  as  summer  sunsets,  fading  weakly 
down  the  sky,  there  always  came  her  mother’s  answer, 
“  Little  woman  !  little  woman  !  don't  cry  !” 

And  so,  as  I  said,  the  sultry  weather  crept  away,  and 
the  sweet  iSeptembcr  cool  came  on,  and  it  came  even  to 
I,ois  at  last,  though  hast  of  all,  to  see  that  all  would  be 
•ner  when  the  leaves  curled  in  our  garden,  and  when 
the  heather  shrank  and  drooped  in  the  vases  at  the 
window  with  the  touch  of  the  early  frosts.  She  would 
I'.ave  the  granting  of  her  gentle  wish.  She  would  “  die 
before  the  flowers  did.”  Ikit  to  Lois  and  to  all  of  us 
there  came,  one  pleasant  night,  a  surprise. 

“  She’s  been  talking  .Scotch  to  me,”  said  Lois,  coming 
down  at  tea-time.  Lather’s  .Scotch,  all  she  can  re¬ 
member  ;  all  the  words  she  ever  taught  me,  over  and 
over.  I  wish  you  would  come  up  and  see  her.  She 
seems  bright,  and  wants  a  cup  of  tea.” 

Mother  took  the  tea,  and  we  all  went  up.  Aunt 
jMcQuentin  was  sitting  back  against  the  pillows  ;  her 
eyes  were  bright,  and  she  smiled  at  seeing  us  come  in. 
.She  began  again  at  once  to  talk  in  “  l'ather’.s  Scotch,” 
smiling  all  the  while. 

“  I  dinna  ken  how  it  cam’  aboot,  Robin,”  so  she 
said,  looking  straight  at  I.ois.  “  I  didna  think  ye  would 
ha  let  me  dee  o’  my  tumour  without  a  hame  to  my  name 
in  a’  the  waild.  I’m  richt  well  the  nicht,  and  glad  to 
see  ye,  Robin.  I’ve  greeted  sair  for  ye  the  while.  The 
girl  is  a  sonsie  lassie,  and  speein’  up  ta’  to  look  like  ye, 
my  lad.  She’s  my  little  woman,  Robin,  my  little 
woman — there,  there  !  mither’s  little  woman,  never 
mind  !” 

I.ois  had  risen  very  pale. 

“  .She  docs  not  know  what  she’s  saying !  Aunt 
Colby,  if  my  mother  is  going  to  die,  I  should  like  to  bo 
with  her  all  alone.” 

“  I  guess  she  won’t  die,  my  dear,  to-night,”  said 
mother,  doubtfully  ;  “  but  I’ll  step  across  into  my  room, 
and  you  can  call  me  if  you  want  me.  Will  that  do  ?” 

“  That  will  do,”  said  Lois.  She  s.aid  it  in  the  same 
voice  in  which  she  said  “  Very  well”  to  me  the  day  I 
v.'ent  in  and  met  her  at  the  hospital. 

.So  mother  and  Mary  Alice  and  I  went  over  into 
mother’s  room  and  sat  down.  It  could  not  have  been 
fifteen  minutes  before  Lois  came  in. 

“  Well,  my  dear,”  said  mother,  jumping  anxiously 
up,  “  can  I  do  anything  now  ?  How  is  she,  dear  ?” 

I  ois  stood  still  and  looked  about  the  room  ;  she 
seemed  to  see  nothing ;  she  seemed  to  hear  nothing ; 
she  passed  her  hand  to  and  fro  across  her  eyes. 

Mother  ran  in.  Mary  Alice  screamed,  and  hid  her 


face.  I  tried  to  take  Lois  in  my  arms.  Before  mother 
came  back  and  told  us,  it  had  seemed  to  me  as  if  Aunt 
McQnentin  had  been  dead  a  year. 

“  O  Lois,”  said  I,  “  why  don’t  you  ay.''” 

IV. 

“  But  you’re  enr  ‘  little  woman’  now  !”  I  said  tl.is  to 
Lois  a  week  after  the  funeral,  when  she  and  I  were 
alone  upstairs  folding  away  iier  mother’s  t’.ings  ;  though, 
in  truth,  I  was  only  there  to  kiss  licr  and  cry  over  her  a 
little  ;  she  would  not  let  me  touch  anything  myself. 

For  Lois  had  said  “L}nn!”  that  morning;  and  I 
shouldn’t  have  believed  that  I  could  feel  so  miserable  over 
her  going  away  from  our  house.  Besides,  it  seemed 
to  me  the  natural  and  romantic  and  pleasant  way  that 
she  should  stay  with  us  ;  I  never  read  a  story  in  all  my 
life  about  an  orphan  cousin  who  did  n  )t  stay  with  her 
relations  after  her  mother  died.  And  then,  we  had  all 
grown  so  fond  of  Luis. 

“  It  would  be  pleasant,”  said  Lois,  without  any  fuss 
or  “Thank  you’s  !”  “  but  a  girl  who  earns  her  own 
living  can’t  always  do  pleasant  things.  I  must  go  back 
to  Lynn  to  earn  some  money.  Why,  Hannah,  I’ve  but 
one  dress  left  in  the  world — this  brown  alpaca  ;  and  my 
boots  are  worn  out,  and  my  underclothes  are  almost 
gone’.” 

“  But  mother  would  lend  you  things,”  said  I,  vaguely, 
“  and  you  could  earn  your  own  living  in  Cambridge 
as  well  as  in  Lynn.”  A  grave  smile  settled  on  Lois’s 
poor  little  worn  white  face. 

“  But,  Hannah,  I’m  a  shop-girl ;  I’ve  learned  my 
trade  ;  I  can’t  make  so  much  money  at  anything  else  ; 
and  I  don’t  want  to.  You  wouldn’t  want  a  nvj?  shop¬ 
girl,  really  going  about  her  business,  for  a  cousin  here 
at  Cambridge  for  the  rest  of  your  life ;  yon  know  th.at 
as  well  as  I  do.  Besides,  there’s  no  use  talking.  I’m 
going  back  to  Lynn.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do,”  asked  I,  “  when  you’ve 
got  your  dresses  and  your  shoes  r” 

Now  Lois  had  been  talking  to  mother  that  very  day 
about  earning  and  saving,  and  paying  for  her  board  .and 
her  mother’s  at  our  house  for  all  the  time  that  Aunt 
McQnentin  had  been  sick. 

“  I  could  do  it,”  said  Lois,  “  in  a  little  while.”  And 
I’ve  no  doubt  she  could  and  would.  But  mother  had 
set  her  foot  down  about  that.  Lois  was  disappointed ; 
I  really  think  she  would  have  been  happier  to  have  had 
it  so. 

“  I’ve  always  had  something  to  earn  f^r,”  she  said, 
drearily.  “  I  don’t  know  what  it  will  be  like  to  go 
back  to  Lynn  with  nothing  to  earn  for.  I  must  find 
something,  I  suppose.” 

Now  all  this  sounded  very  strangely  to  me,  and  gave 
me  many  strange  thoughts. 

“  Loi“,”  said  I,  “  what  would  you  Jo  if  you  didn’t 
lavf  to  earn  your  own  living  ?” 

“  Earn  it  !”  said  Lois  promptly. 

“  But  why  ?”  said  I. 

“  I  don’t  know  why,”  said  Lois  ;  “  because  I  shouldn’t 
know  how  to  do  any  other  way,  I  suppose.  If  I  lived 
as  you  do,  Hannah  Colby,  I  should  ckoh-.'' 

“  Lois,”  said  I,  “  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  I  do  some- 
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times  myself ;  sometimes  on  a  rainy  day,  or  when  my 
head  aches  reading  stories,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were 
living  more  like  a  baby  than  like  a  young  woman  nine¬ 
teen — almost  twenty  years  old.” 

“  I  don’t  wonder,”  said  Lois,  in  her  blunt  fashion, 
“  I  think  you  are.  I  always  thought  so.” 

“  But  then,”  said  I,  “  I  don’t  want  to  earn  my  own 
living,  for  all  that ;  not  the  least  bit  in  the  world.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Lois,  in  that  way  she  had,  as  if 
there  were  nothing  more  to  say  about  it ;  and  indeed 
there  was  not. 

So  l  ois  packed  her  little  trunk,  and  pressed  a  piece 
of  heather  that  was  left  drying  on  the  bureau  in  her 
mother’s  room,  and  one  night  she  went  off  to  her 
mother’s  grave  alone,  and  the  next  day  she  took  the 
noon  train  to  Lynn,  and  Patty  swept  out  her  room,  and 
Tom  came  in  to  see  when  we  would  have  the  club,  and 
everything  ran  on  and  closed  up  about  the  gap  that  she 
left,  as  if  she  had  never  been  there  at  all. 

Every  few  weeks  she  wrote  to  mother,  every  few 
months  to  me ;  short  little  pleasant  letters,  saying  that 
she  was  well  and  at  work,  and  that  she  alw'ays  remem¬ 
bered  our  faces  ;  and  did  the  ivy  that  she  sent  root  out 
on  the  grave  ?  and  did  the  heather  live  ?  and  her  love 
to  the  girls,  and  how  was  Patty’s  toothache  ?  and  that 
was  about  all. 

That  was  all  till  this  very  week  on  which  I  am 
writing ;  this  very  last  Monday  morning,  at  twelve 
o’clock. 

I  heard'the  doorbell,  but  w'as  busy  quilling  poplin 
for  the  bottom  of  my  cashmere  skirt,  and  thought  it 
was  the  carrier,  and  thought  no  more  about  it  till  Lois 
McQuentin  walked  right  into  my  arms. 

She  was  dressed  in  black  empress  cloth,  and  had  on 
a  pretty  black  hat,  and  some  kid  gloves — mended,  but 
they  did  very  well.  For  all  that  her  upperskirt  was  just 
hemmed,  she  looked  very  nicely — very  ;  I  wouldn’t  have 
minded  even  taking  her  to  a  Symphony  Concert  just  as 
she  was. 

Of  course,  I  saw  and  thought  all  this  before  I  had 
kissed  her  twice.  She  could  stay  till  night,  she  said  ; 
must  go  back  in  the  last  train  ;  but  she  wanted  to  go 
out  and  see  how  the  heather  looked  ;  and  then  she  had 
something  to  tell  us,  and  she  thought  she  might  as  well 
come  on  and  tell  it  herself. 

Now  I  thought  in  a  minute,  “  Engaged !  She’s 
engaged — to  some  Lynn  fellow  ;  and  she  has  come  to 
tell  us.”  And  I  wondered  why  I  had  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing  about  Lois  before ;  but  I  never  had ; 
it  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  she  could  be  engaged. 

“I’ve  about  made  up  my  mind  what  to  earn  my 
living  for,”  said  Lois,  smiling. 

And  I  thought,  “She  wants  to  buy  her  wedding 
dress  and  parlour  furniture  like  any  other  girl but  I 
only  said,  “  What  is  it smiling  to  see  her  smile. 

“  I’m  going  to  be  a  doctor,”  said  Lois,  quietly,  taking 
off  her  hat  and  sitting  down  beside  me. 

“  A  DOCTOR  ?” 

“  A  doctor.” 

I  dropped  all  my  quilling,  and  sat  with  my  mouth 
open  looking  at  her. 

“  Well,’’  said  Lois,  “  what’s  the  matter  ?” 


“  Why,  nothing’s  the  matter  ;  but — a  doctor  !  Why, 
Lois,  you  haven’t  any  education  !” 

“  I  can  get  it,”  said  Lois,  shutting  her  thin  lips. 

“  Nor  any  money  !” 

“  I  can  earn  it,”  said  Lois,  with  her  lips  shut  quite 
out  of  shape. 

“  Nor  any  home  !” 

“  I  can  board,”  said  Lois. 

“  And  you’re  twenty-three  years  old.” 

“  I  can  work  the  harder  to  make  up,”  said  Lois. 

“  And  nobody  believes  in  women  doctors  !” 

“  Somebody  must  be  made  to,”  said  Lois. 

“  And  they  have  to  starve,  and  take  in  washing  and 
sewing  and  all  that,  to  get  along.” 

“  Not  exactly,”  said  Lois  ;  “  there  was  a  woman 
doctor  who  made  ten  thousand  dollars  out  of  her 
practice  in  New  York  last  year  ;  and  one  somewhere  in 
New  Jersey  who  thinks  nothing  of  seventeen.” 

“  But  yoi/d  never  make  ten  thousand  dollars.” 

“  No,”  said  I.ois,  “  I  never  shall ;  but  I  shall  make  a 
living,  I  believe.” 

“  But  you’ll  have  to  begin — why,  you’ll  have  to 
begin - ” 

“  I  shall  have  to  begin  at  a  high  school,”  said  Lois 
promptly.  “  In  fact.  I’ve  begun.” 

“  Begun !” 

“  I  entered  this  term.  I  studied  every  evening,  after  I 
came  home  from  the  shop,  all  last  year ;  I  saved  up 
enough  to  pay  my  board  this  term,  and  passed  the  exa¬ 
mination,  and  got  into  the  middle  class.  It  will  take 
me  a  year  more  if  I  can  go  straight  through.” 

“  And  then  you  will  have  to  go  to  a  medical  school.” 

“  Yes,  and  then  I  shall  hope  to  go  to  a  medical 
college.” 

“  How  long  will  that  take  f” 

“  Three  years,”  said  Lois  composedly. 

“  Three  years  !  Can’t  you  get  off  with  less  r” 

“  I  won’t  be  a  quack  !”  said  Lois,  not  so  composedly. 
“  I  will  have  an  honest  and  honourable  diploma,  or  I’ll 
stay  in  Lynn  till  I  die !  I’ll  know  what  I  know,  or  I 
won’t  know  anything !  I’ll  be  as  fit  as  other  doctors 
to  take  people’s  lives  in  my  hands,  or  I’ll  make  shoes 
to  the  end  of  my  days  !  Of  course,  I  can’t  make  a 
scientific  celebrity  of  myself  with  my  education,  but 
I’ll  make  a  good,  plain,  trustworthy  doctor  ;  and  if  I 
don’t  know  as  much  as  some  medical  students  I  saw 
coming  in  on  the  horse-car  to-day — Harvard  fellows, 
with  eye-glasses  and  such  eyes  ! — why.  I’m  mistaken, 
that’s  all.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  live  on  for  three  years — 
for  four  years  to  come  ?” 

“  Shoes  !”  said  Lois  shortly,  “  and  my  wits,  perhaps, 
and  pluck.  Ill  get  through  somehow.  I  shall  go  into 
the  shop  vacations.  I  shall  go  in  on  Saturdays,  too. 
I  can  get  work  of  my  overseer  any  time.” 

“  But  you’ll  die  to  work  so  hard  !” 

“  You  can’t  kill  me  very  easily,”  said  Lois,  slightly 
smiling.  “  I’m  half  Scotch.  Scotch  people  never  die. 
My  father  never  would  have  died  if  he  hadn’t  been 
drowned.  Besides,  I  can  be  a  teacher  when  I  know 
enough.  If  worst  comes  to  worst,  I  can  insure  my  life 
and  borrow.  Other  people  do.” 
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“  It’s  very  dreadful  to  run  in  debt,  I  think,”  said  I. 

“  Not  so  dreadful  as  it  is  not  to,  sometimes.  But 
maybe  I  shan’t  come  to  that.  I  don’t  mean  to.” 

“  How  much  do  you  pay  for  your  board  ?”  asked  I. 

“  Four  dollars  a  week.” 

“  And  how  much  do  you  earn  at  the  shop  ?” 

“  About  twelve  ;  sometimes  a  little  more.” 

I  counted  it  over  fast  to  myself ;  twelve  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  fifty-two  Saturdays — allowing  for  no  sickness, 
no  doctor’s  bills,  no  travelling - 

“  Lois  McQuentin  !”  said  I,  “  ^o  you  think  you  can 
dress,  and  live,  and  pay  for  your  books  and  tuition,  and 
nobody  knows  what  not,  on  forty-two  dollars  a  year, 
after  you’ve  paid  your  board 

“  I  can  try,”  said  Lois,  laughing.  “  I’ve  set  my  heart 
on  it.  I’ll  begin,  and  see  what  comes.  My  mother 
used  to  say,  ‘  I’ll  make  a  spoon,  or  spoil  the  horn,’  and 
I  ’will  I" 

I  brushed  away  all  my  poplin  quilling — it  seemed 
so  foolish  to  me,  looking  round  while  Lois  was  talking 
— and  I  put  my  elbows  on  my  knees,  and  my  chin  into 
my  hands,  and  looked  into  Lois  McQuentin’s  face  long 
and  steadily. 

Lois  isn’t  handsome.  She  was  pale  and  thin  that 
day.  She  was  sad  and  worn.  Her  hair  v^as  short. 
Her  lips  were  thin.  Her  hands  were  brown.  But  she 
had  a  grand  look  to  me  ;  and  her  great  pale-blue  Scotch 
eyes,  looking  back  into  mine,  were  so  brave  and  bright ! 
They  made  me  think  of  watch-fires  burning  on  a  windy 
night. 

“  Hannah  Colby,”  said  I  to  myself,  while  I  sat  and 
looked  at  them,  “yw/  don’t  amount  to  much  !” 

“  Lois,”  said  I  aloud,  “  what  made  you  think  of  this, 
and  decide  upon  it,  and  take  it  so  to  heart  ?  If  you 
want  to  get  out  of  the  shoe-shop,  you  might  do  a  dozen 
easier  things  than  study  medicine.’’ 

“  I  heard  my  mother  say  one  day,”  she  answered  in 
a  low  and  earnest  voice,  “  that  there  ought  to  hare  been 
women-doctors  at  that  hospital.  And  she  said,”  added 
Lois,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  “  ‘  Little  woman  !  I  wish 
I  could  have  given  you  Hannah  Colby’s  chance.’  ‘  What 
for,  mother  ?’  said  I,  ‘  to  make  a  doctor  of  me  T  ‘  I 
should  like  that,’  said  mother.  But  she  never  said  such 
a  thing  again.  I  never  thought  of  it  myself  till  I  found 
it  was  so  different — without  mother  ;  and  so  lonesome 
to  earn  a  living  for  nothing — without  mother.” 

“  There’s  another  thing,”  s.aid  I.  “  Your  mother  used 
to  call  you - ” 

“  Well  !”  said  Lois  sharply. 

“  Why,  it  seems  so — so  strong-minded,  and  all  that,” 
said  1.  “  It  doesn’t  seem  to  me,  somehow,  like  any¬ 

body’s  ‘  little  woman  ;’  ours  or — hers.” 

“  Hannah  Colby,”  said  Lois,  “  don’t  you  suppose  I’ve 
thought  of  ihat’i  And  don’t  you  suppose  that  I  know, 
and  my  mother  knows,  and  you  ought  to  know,  that  if 
it  means  anything  to  be  a  ‘  little  woman’ — I  don’t  care 
whose — it  means  to  be  the  most,  and  the  best,  and  the 
noblest,  and  the  most  needed  thing  that  you  can  get  or 
make  the  chance  to  be  ?  If  there’s  a  better,  or  greater. 


or  nobler  thing  for  a  woman  to  do  in  this  year 
1872  than  the  thing  I  am  going  to  do,  I  should 
like  to  see  it  !  That’s  what  I  think.  And  I’m  not 
afraid,”  said  Lois,  with  a  light  all  through  and  over  her 
thoughtful  face — “  I’m  not  afraid  of  not  being  my 
mother’s  little  woman  !” 

“  Not  if  you  cut  off  people’s  legs  and  arms  ?”  I 
laughed  ;  but  I  felt  like  crying.  I’m  sure  I  couldn’t  have 
told  why. 

“  Not  if  I  cut  off  a  museumful  of  legs  and  arms  !” 
said  Lois,  laughing  back.  “  Why,  Hannah !  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  T' 

I  brushed  away  the  tears,  for  I  did  not  know  how  to 
tell  her  how  I  loved,  and  honoured,  and  envied  her, 
and  how  I  felt  about  the  poplin  quilling,  and  my  easy, 
silly,  good-for-nothing,  restless  life ;  how  I  knew  that 
I  never,  never  could  do  what  she  is  doing ;  and  how  I 
knew  that  I  should  never,  never  be  contented  with  what 
I  am  doing,  and  what  a  difference  there  was,  and  how 
it  puzzled  me. 

“  Then  there’s  Mary  Alice,”  said  1.  “  She  doesn’t 

even  bother  about  the  difference.  She  quills,  and  I 
quill ;  but  I  don’t  feel  as  if  the  world  was  only  made  to 
quill  in — since  I  knew  you,  Lois — and  she  does.  Then 
there’s  Tom.  They’re  engaged,  I  suppose,  and  so 
happy !” 

“  Mary  Alice  engaged  !”  said  Lois. 

“  It’s  about  the  same.  Mother  makes  them  call  it  an 
‘  understanding,’  till  Tom  gets  through  college.  And 
there’s  another  thing  !”  said  I.  “  We’re  all  in  a  jumble, 
Lois — we  girls,  I  think.” 

“  What  thing  ?”  asked  Lois. 

I  tried  to  tell  her  what  I  had  never  told  anybody  in 
my  life  before — how  I  thought  sometimes  that  /  liked 
Tom  myself,  and  how  it  made  me  feel.  But  I  couldn’t 
say  how  it  made  me  feel,  not  even  to  Lois. 

“  But  I  shan’t  marry,  at  any  rate,”  I  said.  “  I  s'  all 
never  marry,  Lois  ;  I’m  nineteen,  you  see ;  I’m  old 
enough  to  know.  If  I  mustn’t  love  Tom  I  won’t  lo\e 
anybody.  And  that  makes  a  part  of  the  difference 
about  the  quilling,  and  the  other  things  :hat  trouble  me. 
But  I  don’t  want  to  earn  my  living,  e  ther ;  and  how 
could  I  if  I  did  ?  And  that  wouldn’t  mak.'  me  great, 
and  noble,  and  so  on,  unless  I  were  great  and  noble 
behind  it,  Lois.  And  so  goes  my  ‘  chance’  that  yoar 
mother  used  to  talk  about !  It’s  too  late  for  it,  I  think.” 
Lois  smiled,  and  kissed  me  in  her  dear  and  scanty  way, 
but  made  me  feel,  as  she  always  makes  me  feel,  as  if 
she  were  so  much  older  than  1. 

“  If  you  were  nineteen  hundred  instead  of  nineteen,” 
said  Lois,  “  it  wouldn’t  be  too  late.  It  is  never  too  late 
for  the  kind  of  chance  that  mother  meant.  But  run 
and  call  your  mother  now,  and  Mary  Alice,  for  I  must 
hurry,  or  I  shall  lose  my  train.” 

And  so  that  was  the  end  of  that. 

Now  that  I  have  written  it  out,  I  see  how  plain,  and 
right-along,  and  broken  off  it  all  is  ;  and  I  wish,  with 
all  my  heart,  that  I  could  see  half-a-dozen  years  ahead, 
to  finish  this  true  story  of  my  cousin  Lois. 
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A  TRIP  TO  CORSICA  IN  1867. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. - PART  II. 


WE  had  a  delightful  drive  along  the  north  coast  of  the 
bay,  the  road  for  the  most  part  skirting  the  shore 
•while,  on  the  other  side  of  it,  the  hills,  which  are  but 
low  on  this  coast,  are  covered  with  pink  and  white 
cystus,  myrtle,  and  golden  cytissus,  scenting  the  air  with 
its  rich  fragrance.  The  shore,  too,  abounds  in  little 
sunny,  sandy  bays,  looking  very  inviting  after  the  stony 
beach  of  Mentone.  The  private  mortuary  chapels  and 
mausoleums  form  quite  a  feature  in  the  landscape,  it 
being  the  custom  for  every  family  to  have  a  place  of  in¬ 
terment  of  their  own  ;  only  the  very  poor  are  buried  in 
the  public  cemetery.  Some  of  these  mausoleums  are 
very  handsome.  We  visited  one  built  on  a  hill  com¬ 
manding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  bay  ;  it  was  built 
entirely  of  white  marble,  only  varied  by  the  black  tablets 
in  the  walls,  and  an  inlaying  of  malachite  about  the 
altar,  which  was  also  of  white  marble.  It  belongs  to 
the  Sebastian!  family.  We  drove  for  some  miles  ;  and 
I  think  this  road  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  about 
Ajaccio.  .  At  one  part  of  it  the  bay  assumes  almost  the 
appearance  of  a  lake,  the  mouth  being  apparently  closed 
by  the  “  Sanguinary  Islands,”  so  called  on  account  of  a 
most  bloody  and  decisive  battle  fought  between  the 
Corsicans  and  their  great  enemies,  the  Genoese,  about 
the  fourteenth  century.  There  is  a  little  chapel  built  on 
a  point  of  land  running  out  into  the  sea.  The  story 
runs  that  a  Greek  vessel  was  wrecked  entering  this  Bay 
of  Ajaccio,  and  the  crew  were  saved  by  a  miraculous 
large  wave,  which  supernaturally  washed  them  on 
shore.  They  built  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  on  the  very 
sjxjt,  and  themselves  founded  a  Greek  colony  at  a  place 
six  miles  north  of  this,  called  Cargese,  intermarrying 
only  among  themselves,  and  preserving  the  type  and 
manners  of  the  Greeks  to  this  day.  We  were  much 
advised  to  visit  Cargese,  and  regretted  that  we  were 
prevented  doing  so. 

Our  driver,  who  had  lived  for  two  years  in  Ajaccio, 
was  full  of  praises  as  to  the  excellency  of  its  climate, 
having  himself  left  Nice  in  an  advanced  stage  of  con¬ 
sumption,  unable  to  bear  tire  searching  tramontana,  and 
having  recovered  his  health  almost  entirely  since  he  had 
been  in  Corsica.  We  were  there  during  the  w’orst 
month  of  the  year,  and  those  of  our  party  who  were 
not  strong  found  the  air  both  soothing  and  invigo¬ 
rating. 

The  beauty  of  the  island  has  been  by  no  means 
exaggerated.  To  those  who  are  fond  of  walking  and 
sketching  it  affords  many  attractions  :  there  is  every 
variety  of  scenery  and  colouring,  and  a  great  profusion 
of  beautiful  wild  flowers — the  Mediterranean  heath, 
myrtle,  cystus,  cytissus,  the  lovely  pink  cyclamen, 
asphodel,  and  very  many  others. 

The  people  of  Ajaccio  speak  French,  the  country 
people  a  patois,  half  I'rench,  half  Italian.  Women  are 
scarce,  or  they  keep  much  indoors  :  men  arc  plentiful 


everywhere.  Crowds  of  idle  youths,  not  apparently 
above  the  rank  of  artisans,  are  to  be  seen  sitting  on 
the  Place,  basking  in  the  sun  at  all  hours  ;  and  the 
streets  are  full  of  men  of  all  ranks,  lounging  along 
very  slowly,  doing  nothing  but  talk,  talk,  talk.  No 
wonder  a  kid  sells  for  one  f  ranc  fifty  centimes  ! 

The  system  of  drainage  is  at  least  beautifully  simple. 
One  large  pipe  runs  down  the  side  of  each  house. 
From  this  main  stem  smaller  pipes  branch  out  to  each 
window,  where  they  are  open-mouthed,  a  ready  and 
convenient  receptacle  for  all  the  refuse  of  the  house. 
Whole  row's  of  houses  presenting  such  an  appearance 
have  a  very  peculiar  effect. 

We  visited  of  course  Napoleon’s  house,  of  which  so 
many  descriptions  have  been  written  in  histories  of  his 
life  that  I  will  not  attempt  another.  We  w'ere  fortunate 
in  our  cicerone,  w'ho  had  lived  with  Napoleon’s  sister. 
Princess  Charlotte,  Queen  of  Naples,  for  twenty  years, 
and  had  known  all  his  family,  except  his  mother, 
Madame  Letizia,  and  the  great  Napoleon  himself. 

In  the  room  in  which  he  was  born  hangs  a  common 
little  photograph  of  the  Prince  Imperial  in  an  unpre¬ 
tending  mahogany  frame,  and  w'ith  an  inscription  at  the 
back  stating  that  the  Empress  Eugenie  herself  hung  it 
there  when  she  visited  the  house  some  years  since. 
We  also  visited  the  family  chapel  which  is  attached  to 
the  house  of  Cardinal  Fesch.  It  is  an  imposing-look¬ 
ing  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross  with  a  dome  over 
the  centre ;  it  is  built,  however,  not  of  marble  as  at 
first  sight  appears,  but  of  varnished  stucco.  We 
descended  into  the  vault,  an  octagon-shaped  building  of 
some  very  dark  stone.  Two  of  the  sides  are  formed 
by  the  altar  and  the  door,  the  other  six  by  as  many 
vaults,  four  of  them  occupied  by  the  remains  of 
Madame  Letizia,  Princess  Charlotte,  Princess  Pauline, 
and  Cardinal  Fesch.  We  also  went  to  see  a  collection 
of  paintings  presented  to  the  town  by  the  cardinal,  but 
there  are  few  of  them  worth  visiting. 

One  of  our  favourite  places  of  resort  w'as  the  fish- 
market,  and  we  seldom  went  there  without  seeing  some 
new  fish — they  are  almost  all  of  them  so  very  bril¬ 
liantly  coloured,  the  smaller  ones  looking  literally  as 
though  each  scale  wms  some  bright-coloured  gem  set  in 
a  little  rim  of  gold.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  is 
called  the  peacock-fish ;  it  has  three  broad  stripes  along 
its  side  of  blue,  scarlet,  and  gold,  and  in  the  centre  of 
these  a  mark  just  like  the  eye  of  a  peacock’s  feather. 
Every  day  we  discovered  some  new  interest  and  plea¬ 
sure.  In  a  few  days  we  managed  to  make  ourselves 
much  more  comfortable  at  the  hotel,  and  having  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  our  meals  in  our  own  room  w'e  were 
able  to  indulge  in  a  laugh  over  the  strange  dishes  with 
which  from  time  to  time  we  made  acquaintance.  The 
waiter,  who,  having  once  been  to  Leghorn,  considered 
he  knew  what  was  what,  assured  us  that  at  any  other 
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time  of  year  we  should  feed  like  fighting-cocks  ;  but 
that  in  Lent  it  was  not  customary  to  kill  meat,  and 
game  was  just  out  of  season.  This  waiter,  “  Martino,” 
who  was  hired  for  our  special  service,  was  a  great 
source  of  amusement.  The  delight  with  which  he  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  dish,  or  anything  which  he  thought 
would  surprise  us,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  forgotten. 

One  Sunday,  towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  he 
appeared  with  a  most  mysterious  smile  on  his  face,  and 
announced  that  “  some  one”  wished  to  speak  to  the 
ladies.  Very  much  puzzled  as  to  who  “  some  one” 
could  be,  we  told  him  to  show  in  the  person  ;  when, 
flinging  open  the  doors  into  the  public  sa/o/i,  into  which 
our  room  opened,  and  which  was  at  that  hour  full  of 
gentlemen,  he  ushered  in  a  very  smartly-dressed  woman, 
holding  high  above  her  head  two  very  stiffly-starched 
petticoats,  which  entirely  concealed  the  upper  part  of 
her  person.  With  difficulty  she  was  able  to  force 
her  way  through  the  doors.  Having  done  so,  she 
proceeded  to  deposit  the  two  garments  in  the  only 
vacant  corner  of  our  small  room,  and  proudly  and 
fondly  gazed  at  them  “  standing  by  themselves,”  as  our 
grandmothers  used  to  say  of  their  brocades.  She 
made  a  profound  bow,  and  waited  for  us  to  commence 
the  conversation.  The  sight  of  Martino  grinning  over 
her  shoulder,  and  a  vista  of  the  next  room  full  of 
people  watching  the  scene,  made  us  incapable  of  doing 
anything  but  laugh  for  some  minutes,  till  the  lady 
laundress  boldly  said  with  another  stately  bow,  “  Qiiatre 
francs  pour  les  deux  mesdames."  I  need  only  say  she 
accepted  gratefully  a  much  smaller  sum. 

Before  we  left  Ajaccio  Martino  had  discovered  that 
his  talents  would  be  quite  thrown  away  on  any  but 
Englishmen,  and  informed  us  of  his  intention  of  going 
to  London  and  “  making  his  fortune  there.”  The  days 
passed  by  swiftly,  and  the  time  came  for  us  to  push  on. 
Carriages  were  engaged  to  cross  the  island,  and  our 
arrangements  made  for  leaving  Ajaccio  on  the  2nd  of 
April ;  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  on  the  night  but  one  pre¬ 
ceding  that,  however,  rendered  the  mountains  quite  im¬ 
passable,  and  for  several  days  all  communication  was 
impossible. 

We  wanted  very  much  to  procure  a  Corsican  dagger 
to  take  home  with  us,  and  we  were  directed  to  a  small 
ironmonger’s  in  one  of  the  back  streets  :  the  shopman 
produced  all  kinds  of  daggers  except  the  one  we  wanted  ; 
American,  Spanish,  and  Italian  abounded,  but,  strange 
enough,  not  one  Corsican.  We  had  been  talking  French 
among  ourselves,  but  at  last  something  was  said  in 
English,  then  the  shopman’s  face  began  to  smile  as  he 
inquired  whether  we  were  English  people.  “  Not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  French  Government,  I  suppose  ?”  all 
the  while  turning  over  the  knives  and  daggers  carelessly  ; 
and  then,  “  How  forgetful  of  me  !  Now  I  know  where 
monsieur  could  procure  what  he  wants.”  Then  leading 
the  way  into  the  street,  and  walking  very  fast  in  and 
out  of  narrow  winding  streets,  he  brought  us  to  what 
I  have  always  believed  to  be  the  back  door  of  his  own 
house,  and  into  a  room  containing  a  vast  assortment  of 
things,  and  not  a  few  Corsican  daggers,  the  blades  of 
which  are  highly  ornamented,  and  have  the  word 
“  Vendetta”  engraved  on  each.  We  fell  into  conver¬ 


sation  with  the  man  who  had  guided  us  there  ;  he  told 
us  that  the  sale  of  these  d.aggers  is  prohibited  by  the 
French  Government. 

The  master  of  the  hotel  had  by  this  time  had  some 
furniture  made  for  our  room,  and  Martino  had  got  quite 
into  our  ways.  We  spent  our  days  out  of  doors,  and 
our  evenings  were  fully  occupied  writing  our  letters 
and  reading  the  papers.  On  two  evenings  of  the  week 
we  went  to  the  cathedral  to  hear  the  sermons,  which 
were  preached  in  French  and  very  good  ;  the  singing, 
too,  was  very  pleasant. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  when  we  had  quite  given  up 
the  thought  of  leaving  for  that  week,  we  received  notice 
that  the  road  was  open,  and  that  unless  we  started  the 
next  day  we  should  be  detained  a  month,  as  the  carriage 
was  engaged  by  another  party  of  people.  There  was 
only  time  for  a  hurried  pack  up,  and  a  visit  to  our  kind 
friend  the  bookseller,  who  in  the  warmth  of  his  heart 
insisted  on  our  taking  with  us  the  best  of  his  shells  and 
two  beautiful  pieces  of  black  coral  which  he  had  him¬ 
self  found  on  this  coast. 

At  9  a.m.  the  next  day  the  carriage  was  at  the  door, 
and  in  half-an-hour  it  was  packed,  and  we  started  amid 
the  cheers  of  a  crowd  of  small  boys. 

Martino’s  adieux  were  very  touching,  and  he  told  us 
to  be  sure  and  mention  his  name  to  “  Bettina,”  the  lady 
who  would  wait  on  us  at  Bastia,  saying,  “  She’ll  treat 
you  well  if  she  knows  you  are  a  friend  of  mine.”  It 
was  a  lovely  morning,  a  bright  sunny  day,  with  a  cool 
breeze  blowing,  and  the  hills  stood  out  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct  against  the  blue  sky. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  secure  the  seat  next  the 
driver,  from  whom  I  hoped  to  get  much  information. 
At  first,  to  my  disappointment,  he  seemed  incapable  ot 
anything  but  whistling.  I  could  get  nothing  out  of  him 
but  “  No,”  and  “  Yes,”  and  “  Don’t  know,”  to  any 
question  I  asked,  and  then  he  would  commence 
whistling  some  air  out  of  an  opera.  At  last  he  sniffed 
a,  to  him,  familiar  and  pleas.ant  odour,  and,  turning 
round,  he  saw  the  gentlemen  were  smoking;  he  began 
to  cough  and  hem,  till  his  courage  rose  to  the  occa¬ 
sion,  when  he  asked  might  he  smoke  too,  adding  that 
his  cigar  would  be  no  addition  to  the  others. 

Of  course  I  consented,  and  I  was  well  rewarded,  for 
he  became  loquacious  at  once,  beginning,  “  Je  mappelle 
Pierre."  After  promising  to  point  out  to  us  the  highest 
mountains  when  we  should  sight  them,  he  began  en¬ 
larging  on  th.e  iniquity  of  the  French  Government  always 
employing  Italian  rather  than  Corsican  labourers.  It 
was  true,  he  admitted,  that  an  islander  would  not  work 
more  than  one  or  two  days  in  the  week,  if  in  those  days 
he  could  earn  enough  to  support  him  for  the  rest  of  the 
week  ;  “  But  what  then  ?”  he  added.  “  Didn’t  the  Italians 
introduce  the  disease  among  the  vines  by  pruning  them  ? 
Were  they  not  all  healthy  as  long  as  they  were  left  to 
nature  ?” 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  how  recently  the  bandits  had 
infested  the  road  we  were  then  travelling.  Pierre 
assured  me  that  only  fifteen  years  ago  a  man  crossing 
the  island  embraced  his  wife  and  children,  bade  them 
farewell,  crossed  himself,  and  started,  and  then  if  he 
ever  returned  a  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  thankfulness  for 
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the  perils  escaped.  The  Corsicans,  though  very  hos¬ 
pitable  and  cordial  to  strangers,  seem  well  to  deserve 
the  r.ame  they  have  acquired  of  never  forgiving  an 
injury  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  Pierre 
was  speaking  in  terms  of  high  admiration  of  a  young 
woman  who  had  been  such  a  glory  to  her  country  :  on 
inquiring  what  she  had  done,  I  heard  that  she  had  with 
her  own  hand  murdered  the  great-grandson  of  one  who 
had  insulted  her  family.  There  are  still  living  in  the 
wilds  of  Monte  Pilato  two  or  three  men  who  escaped 
there  from  the  pursuit  of  justice  some  years  since. 
Pierre  spoke  of  them  also  with  great  pride,  calling  them 
“  innocent  bandits,”  saying  they  would  never  hurt  a 
solitary  traveller,  but  during  the  severity  of  winter 
would  sometimes  attack  parties  of  soldiers  to  obtain  the 
necessary  food. 

The  road  was  very  fine,  winding  in  and  out  among 
the  mountains,  generally  following  the  course  of  some 
bright,  dancing  stream,  swollen  now  from  the  recent 
snows.  As  we  neared  the  higher  part  of  the  road, 
which  at  the  Col  de  Vizzavona  is  3,778  feet,  the  scenery 
became  magnificent.  About  three  miles  from  the  summit 
the  houses  of  refuge,  five  in  number,  commence.  At 
one  very  sharp  turning  the  parapet,  in  other  places  only 
two  feet  high,  is  built  up  to  five  feet,  owing  to  a  serious 
accident  having  occurred  there.  A  carriage  full  of 
people  was  crossing  the  island,  and  as  the  roads  were 
very  heavy  the  driver  requested  some  of  the  party  to 
walk  up  this  very  steep  part.  All  did  so  except  a 
middle-aged  gentleman  in  good  health,  who  preferred 
using  the  horse’s  legs  to  his  own.  As  they  turned  the 
corner,  the  screws  which  fasten  the  body  of  the  carriage 
to  the  front  part  gave  way,  and  the  carriage  slipped 
back  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  hundreds  of  feet 
down  into  the  valley  below.  It  made  one  shudder  to 
think  what  it  must  have  been.  The  unfortunate  gentle¬ 
man  was  of  course  killed  on  the  spot.  Pierre  telling 
the  story  said,  bon  Dhu  savait  ce  que  cet  homme-lu 
avait  fait'' 

With  this  dismal  story  and  Pierre’s  horrible  comment 
on  it  ringing  in  my  ears,  we  saw  lying  below  us  the 
dead  body  of  a  horse  bereft  of  its  skin.  Only  two  days 
before  our  postillion  had  been  riding  across  the  C(j1, 
carrying  the  mails,  when  in  the  darkness  the  horse  lost 
his  footing  in  the  deep  snow  and  slipped  over  the  edge 
of  the  precipice.  The  boy  had  just  time  to  throw  him¬ 
self  and  the  mail  bags  over  the  other  side  of  the  poor 
beast,  who  was  so  injured  that  it  had  to  be  put  out  of 
its  misery. 

The  Col  de  Vizzavona  lies  between  Monte  d’Oro  and 
Monte  Renoso ;  the  former  is  8,754  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  latter  7,590.  The  view  between 
these  two  mountains  is  very  grand,  and  it  seemed  quite 
a  pity  to  hasten  from  it  so  rapidly  as  we  did  on  the 
now  descending  road.  For  some  miles  our  way  lay 
through  dense  woods  of  chestnut  and  fir,  the  latter  so 
thick  they  reminded  one  of  the  Russian  pine  wood. 

Emerging  from  these  about  one  o’clock  we  reached 
Vivario,  where  we  stopped  to  lunch.  It  is  a  picturesque 
but  very  ruinous-looking  village,  built  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill.  The  view  of  it  as  you  approach  is  the  most 
striking ;  it  is  seen  then  against  a  background  of  snow 


hills,  but  these  are  entirely  concealed  from  view  as  you 
descend  into  the  valley.  From  here  we  had  quite  a 
feat  of  climbing  to  perform  before  we  got  to  the  inn 
door,  thence  up  a  steep  and  most  rickety  staircase  we 
reached  a  clean  large  room. 

The  landlady  did  not  welcome  us  as  cordially  as  she 
would  have  done,  owing  to  her  distress  that  we  had 
not  notified  to  her  our  intention  of  coming,  and  to  her 
being,  as  she  said,  quite  unprepared  to  feed  us.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  she  provided  for  us  the  most  excellent 
trout,  caught  in  the  stream  hard  by,  the  name  of  which 
I  have  forgotten,  and  some  equally  good  bread-and- 
butter  ;  the  latter  we  duly  appreciated,  having  been  a 
stranger  to  it  since  we  had  been  in  the  island.  As  soon 
as  we  had  finished  we  walked  on  to  get  a  sketch  or 
two  until  the  horses  should  be  put  to. 

The  country  for  some  miles  was  less  interesting  than 
it  had  hitherto  been,  but  we  went  at  a  rattling  pace 
downhill  on  a  road  cut  in  and  out  round  the  ridges  of 
the  mountains,  winding  in  sharp  curves  continually. 
Here  I  am  sorry  to  say  Pierre  lost  his  temper,  until  he 
bethought  himself  of  describing  the  superior  way  in 
which  things  were  done  in  England.  Throwing  a 
bridge  across  a  valley  nearly  a  mile  wide  he  appeared 
to  think  was  the  work  of  a  day.  “  Therefore,”  said 
he,  “  the  roads  in  London”  (England  and  London  being 
in  his  mind  identical)  “  are  all  straight.  None  of  these 
tiresome  corners  to  turn,  uphill  and  downhill.”  He 
asked  me  if  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  how  much  he 
knew  about  England  ?  Of  course  I  replied  that  I  was. 

“  Ah  !”  he  replied,  “  I  have  a  brother  there.” 

“  Does  he  write  to  you  often  V'  I  inquired. 

“  No,  madame,  only  once  he  wrote  -,  but  he  told  me 
then  it  was  a  fine  country,  and  London  bigger  than 
Bastia.” 

Now  Bastia  might  be  put  almost  into  Hyde  Park. 

“  Ah  !”  he  recommenced,  “  I  am  a  mauvais  sujet, 
and  it  serves  me  right  that  I  shall  now  never  leave 
Corsica.  My  poor  father  lived  near  Vico,  my  mother 
died  when  I  was  very  young ;  but  he  was  a  good 
Either  to  me,  and  he  sent  me  to  school  to  learn  to  read 
and  write,  and  then  I  thought  I  must  be  a  much  wiser 
man  than  he  was.  One  day  I  proposed  to  him  to  sell 
his  house  and  fields,  the  place  where  he  had  lived  for 
years,  and  to  buy  an  omnibus  to  drive  backwards  and 

forwards  to  L - .  My  poor  good  father  did  not 

like  the  thought  of  parting  from  the  homestead,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  do  it.  I  urged  him,  saying  he  would  become 
a  rich  man,  and  that  would  be  much  better  than  living 
in  that  little  house.  Still  he  refused  ;  and  at  last  we 
quarrelled,  and  I  left  home.  I  went  to  Bastia,  and  there 
hardly  enough  I  earned  my  living  for  the  two  years,  in 
which  I  heard  nothing  of  my  people,  for  my  good  old 
father  did  not  know  where  I  was,  and  people  did  not 
go  about  so  much  then,  so  I  never  saw  any  one  from 
near  Vico.  I  longed  to  go  home,  but  I  was  too  proud  ; 
and  so  two  more  years  passed.  Then  I  could  bear  it 
no  longer,  and  I  went  back  to  Vico.  How  my  heart 
beat  when  I  neared  the  turn  of  the  road  which  showed 
our  house  !  I  ran  ;  and  when  I  saw  the  house  I  ran 
faster.  But  alas  !  it  seemed  some  other  place.  The 
house  was  empty.  Where  were  they  all  ?  They  told 
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me  the  poor  old  man — my  good  father — who  had  lived 
there  had  broken  his  heart  for  a  son  who  left  him  in 
anger,  and  who  had  never  been  heard  of  since,  and  his 

daughters  were  living  at  L - .  I  found  my  sisters  ; 

and  I  vowed  that  I  would  never  leave  Corsica,  or  see 
any  of  the  great  world,  as  a  punishment  for  my  sins.” 


The  poor  man  was  quite  overcome  by  the  recollec¬ 
tions  he  had  called  up,  and  for  some  time  was  silent, 
till  a  particularly  sharp  corner  to  turn  round  the  hiil 
diverted  his  attention,  and  he  recovered  himself  to  abuse 
a  government  that  would  not  make  straight,  level  roads 
in  a  country  of  hills  and  precipices. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  OPERATIC  LITERATURE. 

NO.  II. 


^PHE  great  German  critic  and  essayist  Schlegel  has 
-L  the  following  pertinent  remarks  on  the  nature  of 
opera,  or  rather  of  operatic  poetry  : — 

“  In  tragedy  the  chief  object  is  the  poetry,  and  tvery 
other  thing  is  subordinate  to  it ;  but  in  the  opera  the 
poetry  is  merely  an  accessory,  the  means  of  connecting 
the  different  parts  together,  and  it  is  almost  buried  under 
its  associates.  The  best  prescription,  therefore,  for  the 
composition  of  an  opera  is  to  give  a  poetical  sketch 
which  may  be  afterwards  filled  up  and  coloured  by  the 
other  arts.”  This  profound  dramatic  critic  goes  on  to 
say  that  this,  so  to  speak,  “  anarchy”  of  the  arts,  where 
music,  dancing,  and  decoration  endeavour  to  surpass 
each  other  by  the  most  profuse  displays  of  dazzling 
charms,  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the  opera,  and 
decides,  moreover,  that  as  this  fairy  realm  is  not  peopled 
by  real  men,  but  by  a  singular  kind  of  creitures, 

neither  is  it  therefore  any  disadvantage  to  us  that  the 
opera  should  be  conveyed  in  a  language  which  is  not 
generally  understood,  the  text  being  altogether  lost  in 
the  music,  and  the  language  the  most  harmonious  and 
musical,  and  which  contains  the  greatest  number  of 
open  vowels,  and  distinct  accents,  being  consequently 
the  best.  From  these  remarks  it  would  seem  as  if 
iSchlegel,  knowing  well  that  music  is  of  itself  a  language 
possessing  that  advantage  over  poetry  which  a  universal 
language  has  over  a  particular  one,  and  that  by  its  aid, 
without  the  help  of  written  characters,  many  a  story 
of  deepest  interest  may  be  most  impressively  conveyed, 
believed  that  translations,  or,  indeed,  regular  libretti  at 
all,  were  unnecessary  and  useless  as  adjuncts  to  an  opera. 
Diving  a  little  further  into  a  pile  of  such  literary  curio¬ 
sities,  we  are  fully  disposed  to  coincide  with  such  an 
opinion. 

We  will  lay  Rossini  under  brief,  but  very  brief,  con¬ 
tribution,  foi  his  magnificen.  works  Semiramlde  and 
Guglielmo  Tell  are  in  themselves  and  in  toto  such  con¬ 
coctions  of  utter  absurdity,  that  selection  is  almost 
impossible,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  former.  Here 
are  the  English  words  of  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most  dramatic  choruses  in  the  opera  : — 

“  What  awful  (groans,  what  funeral  cry 
ItcsouiuU  witliin  that  tomb ! 

My  heart  is  laden,  luy  veins  freeze, 

And  my  blooil  rushes  tempestuously. 

My  soul  is  weighed  down,  1  scarce  can  breathe 
In  my  affright.” 

These  are  the  first  lines  of  a  chorus  of  huntsmen  that 
opens  the  second  act  of  the  incomparable  William  Tell: — 
“  This  is  the  tedious  voice 
Of  the  monotonous  shepherd.” 


Dancing  and  drinking  choruses  can  generally  afford 
some  astounding  specimens  of  poetry  !  Here  is  a  bit 
of  one  at  the  opening  of  the  second  a;t  of  Meyerbeer’s 
Prophete : — 

“  Let’s  dance ;  yes,  let’s  dance. 

Dancing  is  onr  anmsenient. 

Let’s  sing ;  yes,  let’s  sing ; 

Come,  now,  for  him  who  has  daneeil 
Kill  u])  the  glass  and  let  him  drink. 

Here  life  is  agreeable 

Huth  for  the  lord  and  the  soldier. 

La,  la,  la,  la  ! 

(live  wine  and  beer.” 

Nor  has  Fidelio,  the  sole  and  sublime  operatic  work 
of  the  immortal  Beethoven,  received  much  more  notice 
at  the  hand  of  the  English  adapter.  Instance  the 
enigmatical  words  of  Fernando’s  opening  air  in  his 
dungeon  : — 

In  the  dawn  of  life,  alas! 

1  loose  iny  liberty. 

Such  a  reward  honours,  then, 

My  faithful  sincerity. 

Which  for  so  many  lamentations 
My  grief  remains  without  hope. 

The  innocence  of  my  heart 
<  )iily  alleviates  my  sufferings.” 

Is  not  this  worthy  of  a  Dogberry,  a  Bottom  the 
Weaver,  or  a  Mrs,  hlalaprop  proud  of  “  nice  derange¬ 
ment”  of  her  parts  of  speech  ?  We  had  thought  this 
specimen  unsurpassable,  but  coming  across  the  grand 
scena — “  Ah  !  vendicar  potos” — of  his  deadly  foe,  the 
haughty  tyrant  Pizarro,  h.tsten  to  acknowledge  our 
error,  and  append  the  proof ; — 

“  Ah  !  I  will  avenge 
.Vt  last  the  dire  outrage ! 

Yes,  I  will  avenge. 

In  short  I  will  give  thee 
proof  of  my  pity. 

Krom  thy  breast  with  courage 
I  will  snatch  thy  heart ; 

^ly  affront  requires  mo 
To  curb  that  guilty  soul ! 

I  will  rather  die. 

Now,  as  he  is  in  my  powei'. 

Of  his  treason  I  will 
Make  him  ))ay  dearly  for. 

Pleasure  of  vengeance. 

Ah  !  come,  my  heart  delights.” 

Let  US  now  take  one  or  two  more  modern  specimens. 
There  is  the  Romeo  and  Giuletta  of  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  admired  composers  of  the  present  day,  Charles 
Gounod,  a  theme  besides  that  would,  it  might  be  thought, 
have  brought  inspiration  with  it ;  yet  listen  to  some  of 
its  strains  where  the  poet(!)has  swerved  from  the  original 
and  infused  the  spirit  of  his  own  muse.  This  is  a 
quatrain  sang  at  the  marriage  service  of  the  lovers. 
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which,  in  the  operatic  version,  is  solemnised  in  presence 
of  the  audience  : — 

“  Two  hearts  now  one — no  more  to  sever, 

Gracious  Heaven  in  Tliy  mercy  Thy  favour  now 
Grant  that  our  love  Ik*  now  and  for  ever 
Holy — pure — till  our  life  shall  end!” 

Here  is  another  choice  morsel  displayed  in  a  con¬ 
certed  piece  descriptive  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
Montagues  and  Capulets  ; — 

Capulet’s  I’etaixers. 

“  Montapnes — Montafjues — race  oll’endiiifr, 

Tremble  all  in  alarm, 

Jlay  demon,  dark  aid  lending. 

Now  nerve  his  veugin"  arm  !” 

Montague’s  Hetaineus. 

”  Ca])nlets — Cajndets — race  (diending. 

Tremble  all  in  alarm. 

May  demon,  dark  aid  lending,’’ 

Is'ow  nerve  his  vcngingarin  I’’ 

Romeo. 

“  Rancour  and  hate  ne’er  ending. 

From  age  to  age  yet  stronger  grow. 

Our  homes  rending 

In  sorrow  and  in  woe !” 

The  Amleto  of  Ambroise  Thomas  fares  better,  the 
translator  prefacing  his  work  by  a  declaration  that 
wherever  the  Italian  poetry  of  the  libretto  would  seem 
to  have  been  immediately  suggested  by  Shakspeare’s 
text,  he  has  been  careful  to  reproduce  the  immortal 
bard’s  own  matchless  lines,  but  many  rich  extracts 
might,  did  space  permit,  be  culled  from  the  Mignon 
of  the  same  composer.  Drinking  choruses  are,  as  a  rule, 
very  misty,  and  the  one  with  which  this  opera  opens  is 
by  no  means  an  exception  : — 

”  Magnates  great  and  townsfolk  small 
To  tabic  now  sit  down. 

Our  cigars  we’ll  quickly  light. 

Fresh  zest  ’twill  give  unto  the  drink  ! 

“  Fill  high !  the  foaming  beer 
In  jugs  doth,  note  approach; 

A  festive  day  is  this  indix'd, 

A  day  of  mirth  and  joy !” 

Nor  much  inferior  is  the  heroine’s  prayer  to  the 
Virgin,  without  which  pious  effusion  and  the  traditional 
monk  no  opera  seems  complete  : — 

“  Holy  Virgin  Marj- ! 

Have  mercy  on  an  innocent  maid, 

'Who  always  humbly  seeks 
Thy  gracious  will  to  do !” 

Here  is  a  strain  from  the  celebrated  drinking  duct 
and  chorus  in  Stradtl/.i,  which  would  make  the  fortune 
of  a  great  comique  at  a  music-hall : — 

“  lJp<  i\use  I  like  my  glass 
My  wife  away  has  mu, 

Heibro  1  drank  a  barrel. 

Now  I  can  drink  a  tun.” 

Here  is  a  love  duet  in  a  glorious  style  of  high-flown 
rhapsody  from  Campana’s  opera  of  Esmeralda  : — 

Loves.  “To  me  throughout  the  world  one  beautiful  goddess  reigns 
supreme. 

And  thou  art  she. 

Ah  !  clasp  me  to  thy  heart. 

Thine  arms  around  me  throw, 

A  bliss  t<K)  great  for  mortal  sense 
Iteveal  thou  now  to  me !” 

Heboike  (languidly).  “Thy  loving  words  do  sound  like  blessings 
unto  me ; 

In  thee  I  live — I  breathe ! 

An  orplian  maiden  lone  am  I, 

Have  mercy,  then,  I  pray.” 


Now  listen  to  the  heavy  villain,  a  mysterious  monk 
looming  gloomily  in  the  distance,  and  say  if  the  annals 
of  the  old  “  Coburg”  could  afford  anything  to  surpass 
it : — 

“  A  demon’s  thirst  for  bl'xid, 

A  dread,  insatiate  longing  ft)?  revenge 
Knthrall  me  now ! 

Fell  Death  hath  led  him  to  this  door.” 

These  things  arc  the  more  surprising  when  wo  reflect 
that  they  are  penned  by  native  writers,  who,  it  might  be 
thought,  would  have  found  it  more  natural  to  give  a 
plain  and  simple,  and  at  least  grammatical,  rendering  to 
the  original  verse.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
one  of  the  most  constant  butts  for  the  jokes  of  the 
Punch  writers  of  the  day  was  the  so-called  “  poet” 
Bunn,  whose  verses,  written  for  some  of  the  most 
popular  and  pleasing  operas  which  he  produced  during 
his  management  at  Drury  Lane,  were  the  theme  of  con¬ 
stant  satire  and  ridicule,  yet  the  poetry  of  those  ballads, 
for  example,  in  the  Bohemian  Girl,  the  success  of  which 
was  triumphant,  and  the  “  run”  unprecedented  at  that 
time,  if  neither  Byronic  nor  Tennysonian,  w.as  inspired, 
compared  with  the  balderdash  that  graces  or  disgraces 
the  right-hand  page  of  our  books  of  Italian  opera,  even 
including  that  much-jeered-at  and  abused  couplet  ;  — 

“  When  hollow  hearts  shall  wear  a  mask, 

’Twill  break  thine  own  to  sec,” 

Another  operatic  work  of  which  honour.able  mention 
may  be  made,  and  which  from  its  frequent  performance 
in  the  language  and  other  causes  has  become  almost 
naturalised  as  an  English  opera,  is  the  Sonnambula  of 
Bellini,  the  verbal  portion  of  which  is  far  above  par, 
and  the  words  of  some  of  the  pieces,  solos  and  con¬ 
certed,  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  most  readers 
in  corroboration  : — “  Take  now  this  ring,”  “  Still  so 
gently  o’er  me  stealing,”  “  Ah  !  do  not  mingle,”  and 
others.  There  is  another  opera,  too,  the  grand  work 
of  an  immortal  composer.  The  Oberon  of  Weber, 
which  was  originally  brought  out  in  this  country,  had 
the  advantage — no  mean  one — of  its  poetry — we  use  the 
word  advisedly — being  contributed  by  the  pen  of  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  dramatic  writers,  Mr.  J.  R.  Blanche. 
Some  of  the  language  is,  of  necessity,  a  little  high- 
flown  and  bombastic,  or  it  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  the  extravagant  and  incongruous  story,  but  most  of 
the  verse  is  of  a  high  order  of  lyric  literature,  and  well 
suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  albeit 
couched  in  a  language  which  is,  as  a  rule,  ill  adapted 
for  the  lyric  stage.  To  instance  one  or  two — the  words 
of  the  heroine’s  grand  opening  scena,  “  Ocean,  thou 
mighty  monster” — they  are  rarely  heard,  because  the 
operatic  stage  possesses  at  present  but  one  singer,  a 
foreigner,  capable  of  doing  justice  to  this  magnificent 
production  of  the  musician’s  genius,  but  they  are  couched 
in  language  of  high  poetic  beauty,  as  are  also  the 
charming  songs  of  the  mermaids — “  O  ’tis  pleasant  to 
float  on  the  sea” — and  the  sea  nymphs  and  fairies  : — 

“  MHio  would  stay  in  hor  coral  cave 
When  the  ui(X)U  shines  over  the  (juiet  wave. 

Anil  the  stars  are  stiuhlinj'  the  dark  blue  areh, 

Through  whieh  she  sj)eeds  on  her  nightly  mareh  ? 
Merrily,  merrily,  let  us  sail 
Over  the  sea  by  her  light  so  pale ! 
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“  A\nio  would  sleep  in  the  lily’s  bell 
When  the  moon  shines  over  eaeh  wood  and  dell, 

And  the  stars  arc  studdiiiff  the  dark  blue  areh. 

Through  which  she  speeds  on  her  nightly  march  ? 
Men’ily,  merrily,  dance  we  here 
Over  the  sands  by  her  light  so  clear.” 

In  the  case  of  this  opera  the  “translation”  is  of  course 
the  Italian  half  of  the  book,  and  it  is  imjxjssible  to  deny 
that  the  manner  of  its  execution  hir  surpasses  the 
English  style  in  this  respect,  seeming  to  denote  that  it 
is  less  difficult  to  reproduce  English  thoughts  in  a 
foreign  language  than  vice  versa. 

It  is  several  seasons  now  since  Oberon,  with  its  beau¬ 
tiful  music  and  its  absurd  story,  or  conglomeration  of 
stories,  has  been  represented  on  the  operatic  boards,  and 
a  renewal  of  acquaintance  with  the  really  charming 
original  poetry  of  its  libretto  is  so  refreshing  as  to  tempt 
to  the  submitting  of  another  specimen.  Anacreontic  in 
its  style,  where  the  hero.  Sir  Huon,  is  tempted  by  the 
dancing  girls,  and  which  is  not  unworthy  the  author  of 
Lalla  R  ookh  : — 

Cuonrs.  “  When  woman’s  eye  with  love  is  bright, 

Canst  thou  shun  its  witching  light  ? 
nearest  then  the  heart  to  tlee 
When  her  white  arms  circle  thee  ?” 

Sir  II.  “  There  is  no  betiuty  in  woman’s  eye 

When  it  bums  with  unholy  brilliancy  ! 

’Tis  like  the  glare  of  the  sightless  dead. 

When  the  soul  which  should  kindle  their  orbs  hath  fled  I 
There  is  no  charm  that  can  yield  delight 
In  the  wanton’s  hand  be  it  ever  so  white — 

Sooner  its  fingers  should  o’er  me  stray. 

When  the  worm  hath  eaten  the  flesh  away  I” 


CiiOBrs.  “  O  turn  not  away  from  the  banquet  of  bliss, 

O  lose  not  a  moment  so  precious  a.s  this  ; 

Remember  the  sage  who  sang  o’er  his  repast, 

‘  How  pleasant  were  life  if  a  shadow  could  last !’ 

Then,  mortiil,  be  happy,  and  laugh  at  the  wise. 

Who  know  life’s  a  shallow,  yet  wait  till  it  flies !” 

And  mentioning  Thomas  Moore,  the  bard  of  Erin, 
reminds  us  that  many  of  those  beautiful,  though  simple, 
English  operas  which  so  delighted  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers,  in  particular  those  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop, 
such  as  The  Slave,  Guy  Matwering,  and  Rch  Roy,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  pure,  expressive,  if  thoroughly  English 
vein  of  melody  that  pervades  them  throughout,  had  the 
poetry  of  many  of  their  songs  contributed  by  some  of 
the  best  lyric  writers  of  their  day,  such  as  the  great 
Wizard  of  the  North,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  well  as  the 
poet  Burns,  from  whose  gifted  pens  proceeded  the  really 
beautiful  poems  of  “  Oh  slumber,  my  darling !”  and 
others  in  Guy  Mannering,  “  Oh,  my  love  is  like  the  red, 
red  rose,”  “  Roy’s  wife  of  Aldivalloch,”  and  “  Auld  lang 
syne”  in  Rob  Roy,  the  effective  words  of  which,  no 
doubt,  contributed  greatly  to  the  effect  produced  by  the 
heart-stirring  music,  like  those  of  “  Sons  of  Freedom” 
in  the  same  composer’s  dramatic  opera  of  The  Slave, 
and  as  did  the  charming  and  touching  words  of  “  Home, 
sweet  home,”  play  an  all-important  part  in  the  undying 
flime  won  by  that  beautiful  melody  when  adapted  and 
introduced  into  the  operetta  of  Clara  the  Maid  oj 
Milan,  investing  it  with  a  universal  charm  which  “  age 
cannot  wither,  nor  custom  stale.” 


“HAPPY  ARCADIA”  AND  “VERY  CATCHING”  AT  THE  GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION. 


TN  the  first-named  amusing  trifle,  its  clever  author, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  has  seemingly  had  for  his  object 
the  illustration  of  the  familiar  proverb,  “  All  that  glitters 
is  not  gold,”  for  even  in  those  pastoral  regions  with 
which  we  are  principally  acquainted  through  the 
medium  of  the  pretty  if  rather  insipid-looking  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  we  see  fashioned  in  Dresden  china, 
the  denizens  are  by  no  means  content  with  their  fate, 
and  so  when  at  the  opening  of  the  scene  in  a  charming 
woodland  glade  we  find  Strephon  (Mr.  Arthur  Cecil) 
and  Chloe,  his  betrothed  (Miss  Fanny  Holland),  in¬ 
dulging  in  a  rustic  dance,  and  carolling  a  merry 
roundelay — 

“  Li't  us  sill", 

Lot  us  (laucc, 

Aud  deck  our  existence  with  flowers” 

— we  soon  learn  that  this  is  merely  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  up  appearances  in  the  eyes  of  any  lookers-on, 
and  that  they  are  both  mutually  dissatified  with  them¬ 
selves,  each  other,  and  their  fate  as  “  happy  Arcadians.” 
A  little  squabbling  match,  in  which  the  youthful  pair 
allow  themselves  the  free  use  of  their  tongues,  and 
indulge  in  mutual  recriminations,  is  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Daphne,  the  young  lady’s  mamma,  described 
as  “an  elderly  Arcadian”  (Mrs.  German  Reed).  Her 
complaints  are  not  like  Chloe’s,  of  having  to  carry  about  a 


silly  blue-ribboned  lamb,  or  like  Strephon’s,  of  being 
always  hampered  with  a  pipe  that  is  not  a  tob.icco- 
holding  implement,  but  she  laments  that  even  in  Ar¬ 
cadia  tender  strains  are  not  as  they  used  to  be  in  the 
days  when  she 

“  \Vas  seventeen. 

And  life  seemed  evergreen,” 

a  sentiment  which  she  embodies  in  a  very  lively  and 
effective  song — “  When  I  was  seventeen.” 

The  family  is  then  joined  by  her  husband  and  Chloe’s 
father,  Colin,  “  a  virtuous  old  peasant,”  as  the  opera-books 
are  wont  to  say,  whose  cause  of  complaint  is  that  he 
is  suffering  from  the  horrors  of  enforced  virtue,  all  his 
instincts  having  an  opposite  tendency.  Born  of  naturally 
dishonest  parents,  nursed  in  crime,  nourished  on  ab¬ 
stracted  pap,  his  very  school  bills  paid  with  stolen 
sovereigns,  he  utterly  loathes  his  life  in  Arcadia,  of 
which  he  became  a  non-voluntary  denizen  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  unpleasantness  arising  out  of  a  “  little 
bill”  which  he  forged  forty  years  ago — ’twas  but  a  little 
one,  still  people  were  annoyed.  His  remorse  is 
excessive  when  he  reflects  that  for  fifty  years  he  has 
done  nothing  but  tootle  on  a  flute,  and  how  he  could 
have  employed  that  time  had  he  been  allowed  to  nvalhin 
in  wickedness,  to  coruscate  in  crime.  From  moanings 
on  his  own  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  society  arise  re- 
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flections  on  the  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  opposite  sex. 
A  woman,  if  she  appropriates  anything,  whether  bank¬ 
notes  or  Dutch  cheeses,  it’s  brought  in  kleptomania,  and 
she  gets  off;  reflecting  on  these  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  fair  sex,  he  ejaculates,  “  Oh  !  woman,  woman,  if 
you  only  knew  how  to  work  the  prerogatives  you 
possess,  you  might  retire  on  a  comfortable  fortune  in 
less  than  no  time,”  and  winds  up  with  a  capital  song 
set  to  a  lively  .air,  “  Only  a  Woman.” 

The  discontented  quartet  of  Arcadians  are  obliged  to 
resume  their  company  behaviour,  which  they  do  with 
the  promptitude  and  address  of  a  family  in  high  life 
interrupted  in  a  domestic  broil  by  the  arrival  of  visitors. 
The  intruder  is  one  Astrologos  (Mr.  Corney  Grain), 
an  embodiment  of  the  famous  “  bogy”  of  our  nursery 
days,  obliged  to  live  in  a  coal-cellar  for  the  purpose  of 
being  alluded  to — never  called  out — by  nursemaids  to 
frighten  little  boys.  He  at  present  inhabits  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  rustic  dwelling  of  Strephon,  who,  though 
in  his  character  of  a  simple  swain  he  is  forced  to 
affect  indifference  to  all  such  sordid  matters  as  money, 
yet  is  in  reality  smarting  under  the  fact  that  his  mys¬ 
terious  lodger  has  never  yet  made  him  anything  in  the 
shape  of  payment  for  his  lodging.  As  prose  would  be 
too  matter-of-fact,  he  neatly  insinuates  his  need  in 
verse,  but  the  impecunious  lodger  is  impenetrable — 
you’ll  “  find  no  change”  in  him  ;  the  hint  is  not  taken 
though  his  leave  is  by  the  mysterious  individual,  who, 
before  departing,  initiates  his  creditor  into  some  of  the 
dark  secrets  of  his  life.  Strephon,  who  is  above  such 
a  sort  of  thing  as  dunning  a  lodger  for  rent,  strives 
hard  to  keep  up  a  “  don’t  care”  swagger,  and  in  a 
capitally-expressivesong,  “  A  Simple  Swain,”  describes 
the  miseries  of  the  wretched  dwellers  in  cities,  forced 
to  enjoy  life,  and  do  nothing  but  what  they  please,  in 
bitter  contrast  with  his  own  more  enviable  lot,  though 
it  is  easy  to  see  which  of  the  two  he  prefers  at  heart. 
Fresh  excitement  is  caused  by  the  announcement  of  the 
arrival  in  this  blest  retreat  of  a  certain  fine  gentleman 
named  Lycidas,  the  handsomest,  richest,  and  best-dressed 
man  in  existence,  who,  disgusted  and  weary  of  the 
world  and  its  ways,  has  determined  to  retire  from  it, 
and  to  lead  a  simple,  peaceful  life  in  the  little  village  of 
Arcadia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  only  too  eager 
to  set  out  its  charms  and  attractions  in  the  most  en¬ 
ticing  light  to  so  desirable  a  visitor.  “  Welcome  little 
stranger”  is  the  burden  of  their  song,  “  In  Valleys, 
and  Meadows,  and  Plains,”  a  really  charming  quintet, 
the  composition  of  which  is  of  a  superior  order  of 
music.  Chloe  in  her  verse  relates  how  that 

"  Hin'k  liair  grows  wild  in  tlic  limes, 

Togitlier  with  tortoiseshell  coinlis,” 

■while  Daphne  points  out  the  more  material  joys  of 

“  Aspamg^is  all  the  year  round, 

And  apples  that  cat  like  a  peach  ; 

While  gloves  are  a  penng  a  pound. 

And  bonnets  a  hallpcnny  each  !” 

Lycidas  listens  delightedly ;  he  is  at  once  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  Chloe,  and  being  of  an  impulsive 
tempera;ment  desires  to  know  at  once,  and  without  a 
moment’s  delay,  the  name  of  her  dressmaker,  milliner, 
ieweller,  livery-stable-keeper,  and  favourite  clergyman, 


while  for  his  rival  Strephon,  whose  attachment  to  Chloe 
returns  with  redoubled  force  on  finding  her  about  to 
be  snatched  from  him,  all  he  desires  to  know  about  him 
is  the  names  of  his  family  physician,  undertaker,  and 
marble  monument  maker,  declaring  he  will  grind  him 
into  grey  powder,  and  eat  him  in  jam  !  Poor  Strephon’s 
misfortunes  seem  on  the  increase,  for  just  as  Chloe,  left 
by  her  two  suitors  .to  herself  for  a  while,  concludes  a 
very  pretty  ballad,  “  The  Way  of  Wooing,”  he  rushes 
in  in  a  state  of  frantic  excitement  in  consequence  of  his 
lodger,  Astrologos,  having  finally  taken  his  departure 
without  going  through  the  ceremony  of  settling  his 
rent.  Daphne,  moreover,  brings  a  little  relief  to  his 
grief  in  the  shape  of  a  bag  containing,  with  a  letter 
stating  that  they  are  to  belong  to  Strephon,  four  mystic 
talismen — a  cloak,  a  cap,  a  ring,  and  a  snuffbox.  The 
possessor  of  any  one  of  these  articles  is  entitled  to 
have  one  wish  granted  as  soon  as  expressed,  and  their 
owner  at  once  decides  on  putting  them  up  to  sale  by 
auction.  This  incident  is  made  the  vehicle  for  a 
capital  lively  bufft  scena  in  the  form  of  a  quartet — 

“  Good  j)coplo  all  attend  to  me.” 

Daphne  becomes  the  possessor  of  the  cloak,  Chloe  of 
the  jaunty  little  cap  and  feather,  Colin  the  gold  snuffbox, 
like  a  sly  old  fox,  whilst  Strephon  retains  the  magic  ring 
as  his  own  share  of  the  booty.  The  result  is  a  series 
of  the  most  astounding  metamorphoses,  for  Daphne, 
reflecting  on  the  discontented  feelings  recently  expressed 
by  the  Arcadians,  and  especially  by  Stephon,  gives  vent 
to  an  opinion  which  becomes  a  wish  that  she  would 
willingly  change  places  with  Strephon  -,  and  the  wish 
is  at  once,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  gratified,  her 
own  body  becoming  in  the  same  marvellous  manner  the 
property  of  Colin,  who  had  been  still  envying  the  ease 
with  which  the  ladies  enjoy  immunities  of  all  sorts,  and 
had  thus  had  his  wish  realised  by  becoming  one  of  the 
privileged  sex.  Strephon,  envying  Chloe  the  fate  of 
being  beloved  by  everybody,  is  miraculously  changed 
into  that  fair  coquette,  who,  weary  of  constant  attentions, 
declares  she  wishes  that  instead  of  being  a  pretty  and 
petted  young  lady,  she  “were  a  cross  old  bear  like 
papa,”  and  her  wish  is  also  at  once  fulfilled.  Of  course 
the  equivoques  that  ensue  upon  this  changed  state  of 
things  are  of  the  most  droll  and  yet  perplexing  nature. 
Daphne  feels  a  sensitive  horror  of  having  to  appear 
before  society  in  such  unseemly  attire  as  Strephon’s 
mauve-coloured  shorts,  and  gives  Colin,  the  present 
tenant  of  her  m.itronly  form,  sundry  instructions  as 
to  little  mysteries  of  making  up  the  false  tooth,  the  little 
bits  of  artificial  hair  cunningly  arranged  to  look  like 
real,  but  which  take  on  and  ofr,  the  soup<ion  of  colour¬ 
ing  with  a  bit  of  new  cotton  wool,  thereby  causing  the 
metamorphosed  Colin  to  exclaim,  “  Deception !  thy  name 
is  woman  !” 

Equally  startling  is  the  change  effected  in  the  manners 
of  the  once  gentle  Chloe,  who  appears  with  a  huge 
p.air  of  boxing-gloves,  Strephon,  into  whose  bodily 
form  she  is  transformed,  having,  in  anger  at  this  prefer¬ 
ence  accorded  to  his  rival,  determined  to  throw  away 
Arcadian  rules,  and  giving  way  to  his  natural  feelings, 
practise  athletic  sports,  and  revel  in  gymnastics.  Great 
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is  the  astonishment  of  Lycidas  at  the  transformation 
that  has  taken  place  in  his  brief  absence,  especially  that 
in  the  manners  of  his  fair  intended,  nor  can  the  subjects 
of  it  greatly  enlighten  him,  though  they  strive  to  do  so 
in  a  cleverly-written  quartet,  the  melody  of  which  is 
lively  and  pleasing — “  The  Question  of  Identity” — but 
the  “  question”  remains  as  involved  as  before,  for,  as 
Chloe  observes — 

“  If  I  am  she  aiul  she  is  him. 

And  him  is  her  or  me. 

Arises  then  the  ({uestion  grim, 

^^^ly  who  on  earth  are  tee  i" 

Daphne  tries  to  clear  up  the  matter  a  little  by  telling 
Lycidas  that  they  have  become  possessed  of  a  magic 
talisman,  entitling  the  holder  of  it  to  one  particular 
wish.  They’ve  had  that  wish,  and  a  pretty  kettle  of 
fish  they’ve  made  of  it !  Upon  which  he  wisely  pro¬ 
poses  that  they  should  exchange  their  wishes,  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  is  at  once  acted  on  ;  and  the  dramatis  per- 
sonx  instantly  resume  their  identity ;  the  talismen  that 
have  been  the  cause  of  so  much  confusion  are  disposed 
of  to  the  rich  Lycidas,  whose  well-filled  money-bags 
are  equal  to  every  emergency  ;  and  Daphne  and  Colin, 
with  the  reconciled  lovers  Chloe  and  Strephon,  become 
again  the  disillusioned  and  now  contented  denizens  of 
“  Happy  Arcadia.” 

This  little  musical  trifle  contains  some  of  its  talented 
author’s  happiest  hits  and  subtlest  touches  of  good- 
humoured  satire,  levelled  in  this  instance  at  those  whose 
life  is  spent  in  the  work  of  keeping  up  appearances  ;  and 
the  music  to  which  it  is  set  by  the  young  composer,  Mr. 
Frederick  Clay,  is  admirably  appropriate,  being  full 
throughout  of  light,  tuneful,  and  catching  melodies, 
while  some  of  the  concerted  “  numbers”  display  con¬ 
siderable  and  original  skill.  The  one  scene  which  is 
the  medium  of  its  representation  is,  in  its  way,  a  c/jty^ 
it oeuvre  of  the  scene-painter’s  art. 

V I'ry  Catching  is,  as  the  programmes  say,  a  taking  title  ; 
and  no  less  taking  is  the  little  fishing  piece  it  announces. 

Here,  too,  we  have  a  beautiful  specimen  of  scene¬ 
painting,  a  really  exquisite  nook  of  the  Thames,  with 
reeds,  and  rushes,  and  gnarled  trunks,  and  branches  of 
trees  intertwining  ;  and  whither  resort  young  Mr.  Dibble 
(Mr.  Corney  Grain)  and  his  fiiir  fiancee.  Miss  Dora 
Kettle  (Miss  Fanny  Holland).  The  young  couple  are 
obliged  to  have  their  meetings  by  stealth  and  on  a 
pretext  of  angling,  for  Dora’s  papa  objects  to  the  match 
on  the  score  of  a  rich  relative  of  the  gentleman,  one 
Mr.  Judkins,  whose  heir  he  expected  to  be,  having  left 
his  property  to  a  certain  Dabble,  a  solicitor  (Mr.  Alfred 
Reed),  and  he  therefore  judges  that  such  a  union 
would  lead  to  a  union  of  another  sort — the  work- 
house.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  to  this  very  spot 
comes  this  same  Dabble,  led  thither  from  having  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  late  Judkins’s  diary  a  mysterious  entry 


concerning  a  tin  box  which  is  concealed,  he  believes, 
from  the  description  of  the  place,  in  this  particular  creek 
of  the  river.  To  aid  him  in  his  “  fishing  extraordinary” 
he  has  recourse  to  a  diver’s  dress  and  appliances,  and 
has  no  sooner  retired  to  don  his  dress,  and  prepare  his 
apparatus,  with  the  aid  of  an  attendant-boy  for  pumping 
air  stationed  on  an  opposite  bank,  than  a  punt  appears, 
worked  by  Mr.  Sniggle  (Mr.  Arthur  Cecil),  by  pro¬ 
fession  a  sheriff’s  officer,  by  taste  an  ardent  disciple  of 
Izaak  Walton,  and  accompanied  by  his  decidedly  better 
half  (Mrs.  German  Reed).  Sniggle  is  bent  on  com¬ 
bining  business  with  pleasure,  for  while  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  his  whole  mind  is  bent  on  managing  his  craft,  and 
inducing  Mrs.  S.  to  moderate  her  tones  so  as  not  to 
scare  away  the  fish,  he  has  in  his  pocket  a  writ  with 
which  he  hopes  to  have  an  opportunity  of  serving  young 
Dibble,  which  is  the  real  purport  of  his  visit  to  this 
sequestered  nook.  A  capital  comic  duet  occurs  here 
between  the  wrangling  married  pair — “  You  drive  all 
the  fish  away  from  us  and  this  is  followed  by  a 
quartet  as  they  prepare  to  refresh  themselves  with 
luncheon,  while  Dora,  urged  on  by  her  lover,  who 
recognises  the  sherifF s  officer  and  divines  his  purpose, 
tries  to  crib  the  writ  from  out  the  latter’s  pocket.  The 
party  fraternise  very  amicably,  and  Miss  Dora,  at  their 
merry  picnic  being  requested  “  to  oblige  the  company 
with  a  song,”  warbles  a  very  pretty  ballad,  entitled 
“  The  Triton  among  the  Minnows,”  the  others  joining 
in  the  lively  refrain  oi  “  Click  !  Click  !  Clickety,  Click,” 
being,  we  are  informed,  “  what  the  Triton  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  said  when  he  courted  the  young  lady.” 

Just  as  all  is  going  “  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,” 
strange  sounds  are  heard,  and  a  still  stranger  apparition 
makes  itself  visible.  This  is  no  other  than  the  diving 
Mr.  Dabble,  obliged,  owing  to  a  defalcation  on  the  part 
of  his  attendant  imp,  to  come  to  the  surface  sooner  than 
he  anticipated,  and  great  is  the  consternation  excited  by 
his  singular  appearance,  and  the  strange  sounds  that  he 
emits.  They  think  it  must  be  the  talking  fish  taken  to 
singing. 

Mr.  Sniggles ’s  angling  propensities  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  restrained  for  long  at  a  time.  Unsuccessful 
hitherto,  he  has  a  bite  !  The  prey  is  a  heavy  one,  but 
by  the  aid  of  young  Dibble  it  is  pulled  ashore,  and 
turns  out  to  be  the  identical  tin  box,  w'hich,  when  opened, 
is  found  to  contain  a  later-dated  will,  revoking  the 
former  made  by  Judkins  in  favour  of  Dabble,  and 
declaring  young  Dibble  rightful  and  sole  heir  to  the 
old  gentleman’s  property.  Of  course  the  story,  if  story 
it  can  be  called,  is  merely  a  vehicle  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  some  very  agreeable  music,  and  a  whole 
string  of  the  most  laughter-provoking  puns,  but  viewed 
from  this  point  of  view,  and  acted  with  a  lively  sense 
of  humour  by  the  dramatis  person, r,  it  amply  fulfils  its 
purpose,  and  carries  out  its  title  of  “  Very  Catching.” 
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HOME  PAPERS  ON  ART  SUBJECTS. 
By  an  American  Contributor. 

NO.  I. - THE  ART  OF  MAKING  WAX  LEAVES. 


OF  all  the  various  artistic  uses  to  which  sheet  wax  is 
applied,  perhaps  none  is  more  effective,  or  more 
closely  imitative  of  nature,  than  the  manufacture  of 
leaves.  Autumnal  tints  in  all  their  gorgeous  variety 
and  blended  hues,  as  seen  in  our  American  forests, 
green  ferns,  and  white-veined  ivy,  and,  most  striking 
of  all,  those  rare  foliaged  exotics  seen  in  hothouse  col¬ 
lections — calladiums,  begonias,  coleus,  cissus  discolor, 
achyranthus,  and  many  others.  I  do  not  now  allude  to 
the  many  miserable  specimens  seen  in  shop-windows  or 
arranged  in  vases  upon  mantelshelves,  to  be  admired 
only  by  the  makers  themselves,  or  by  those  who  have 
never  seen  the  natural  leaves  which  they  were  intended 
to  imitate.  Such  efforts  as  these  do  not  deserve  the 
name,  and  would  disgust  the  tasteful  amateur,  and  deter 
him  from  attempting  the  art.  The  simple  directions  I 
am  about  to  give  will  enable  any  one  of  ordinary  taste 
to  produce  specimens  of  quite  another  type,  which  will 
amply  reward  the  small  outlay  of  time  and  capital  re¬ 
quired  in  their  manufacture. 

Here  in  America,  where  the  autumnal  leaves  are  of 
the  most  brilliant  hues,  variegated  and  shaded  in  fan¬ 
tastic  stripes,  or  mottled  and  spotted,  it  is  a  favourite 
employment  for  ladies  to  gather  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  for  winter  bouquets,  first  pressing  the  leaves 
between  papers  and  then  varnishing  them  with  white 
varnish.  The  latter  brings  out  the  colours  and  in¬ 
creases  their  brilliancy,  thus  adding  to  the  effect  when 
placed  among  dried  grasses  or  mosses.  But  in  time 
these  natural  leaves  will  fade,  however  well  they  are 
cared  for,  and  a  single  season  is  as  long  as  we  can 
expect  them  to  retain  their  colour ;  it  is,  therefore, 
better  to  imitate  them  in  wax,  copying  the  tints  from 
natural  leaves,  and  thus  we  obtain  pleasing  substitutes 
which  are  more  valuable  because  more  permanent. 

For  autumn  leaves,  use  white  wax  for  all  variegated 
or  red  ones,  but  yellow  will  be  best  for  the  yellow- 
tinted  varieties.  Use  patterns  taken  from  the  natural 
leaves,  and  with  a  pair  of  small  scissors  cut  them  neatly 
out  of  the  wax,  taking  for  the  purpose  two  sheets 
pressed  firmly  together.  Some  persons  cut  the  sheets 
separately,  and  press  them  together  afterwards ;  but 
this  is  double  trouble,  as  they  can  just  as  well  be  cut 
at  once,  and  the  stem — a  wire  covered  neatly  with  wax 
— can  be  easily  slipped  in  between  the  two  thicknesses, 
letting  it  extend  along  the  centre  almost  to  the  point  of 
the  leaf,  like  a  midrib  in  a  real  leaf. 

If  maple  leaves  are  to  be  made,  they  can  be  moulded 
around  the  edges  by  pressing  them  firmly  together 
with  the  ball  of  a  moulding-pin  upon  the  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand.  Then  holding  the  leaf  in  the  palm  of 
your  left  hand,  begin  to  mould  it  from  the  central  stem 
outwards  until  the  two  sheets  of  wax  are  completely 
united. 

Next  wet  the  right  side  of  your  wax  leaf — that  is. 


the  side  that  has  been  held  next  the  palm — and  press  it 
down  firmly  upon  the  under  side  of  a  natural  leaf, 
which  will  thus  impart  the  proper  impressions  of  veins 
as  well  as  the  natural  graceful  bend  of  the  leaf  itself. 

Next  comes  the  colouring,  which  is  no  unimportant 
matter,  and  may  need  some  practice  before  your  efforts 
will  be  entirely  successful.  Perhaps  the  best  way  for  a 
beginner  will  be  to  try  the  art  of  blending  the  tints 
upon  pieces  of  waste  wax  before  attempting  to  paint 
the  leaf  itself.  Rub  a  small  portion  of  carmine  upon  one 
corner  of  the  wax,  and  shade  it  on  the  edges  with 
black  or  brown  until  the  easy  art  is  acquired. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  of  our  autumnal  maples  are  of 
three  distinct  colours — yellow,  red,  and  green.  One 
point  will  be  of  the  clearest  crimson,  deepening  in 
places  into  a  purplish  brown ;  another  will  be  yellow, 
shaded  into  orange  and  brown  ;  and  in  another  portion 
will  be  seen  the  natural  green,  perhaps  spotted  and 
marked  by  insects,  but  blending  and  changing  very 
gradually  into  the  other  colours.  In  the  imitation  of  this 
easy  and  delicate  blending  of  shades  consists  the  chief 
art  of  the  colouring. 

Take  powder  colours,  prepared  for  waxwork,  chrome 
green,  chrome  yellow.  No.  qo  carmine,  and  a  little  V andyke 
brown.  The  green  will  need  a  little  yellow  added  to 
make  it  of  a  more  natural  leaf  tint.  With  one  of  the 
middle  fingers  rub  the  green  powder  upon  both  the 
sides  of  one  portion  of  the  leaf,  w'orking  it  well  into 
the  veins  and  edges.  Next  rub  pure  yellow  into 
another  part,  and  upon  a  third  the  carmine ;  then  let 
the  portions  where  the  various  colours  meet  be  shaded 
together,  adding  enough  brown  or  ivory  black  to  darken 
and  shade  it  wherever  it  may  be  desirable. 

In  that  way  may  be  coloured  any  of  the  autumn- 
tintedleaves.  Nature  furnishing  enough  brilliant  specimens 
from  which  to  copy.  For  those  w'ho  cannot  gather 
them  for  themselves,  we  would  recommend  the  pretty 
chromos,  to  be  had  of  any  dealer  in  prints,  as  very  good 
guides.  If  any  of  the  more  sombre  or  russet-tinted 
leaves  are  wanted  to  mix  in  the  gay  group,  they  may  be 
coloured  with  raw  sienna,  brightened  here  and  there  by 
adding  a  touch  of  burnt  sienna  on  the  edges. 

Other  leaves,  however,  will  require  different  treat¬ 
ment.  Those  of  the  coleus  should  be  made  of  light 
green  w'ax,  and  moulded  upon  regular  moulds,  either  of 
plaster  or  metal,  to  be  had  of  varied  sizes,  to  be  had  at 
the  places  where  all  other  materials  for  w'axwork  are 
sold. 

When  made  and  moulded,  the  colour,  composed  of 
carmine  and  Vandyke  brown,  well  mixed  with  the 
palette  knife,  is  rubbed  upon  the  central  portion  of  the 
leaf,  and  may  be  made  to  imitate  nature  very  closely, 
especially  when  the  edges  are  left  clear  and  green.  Or 
if  green  wax  is  not  at  hand,  white  will  answer  very 
well  by  merely  rubbing  light  green  paint  on  to  the  edges 
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before  putting  on  the  colour  for  the  centre.  The  less 
it  is  rubbed,  the  more  velvety  will  be  the  appearance  of 
the  leaf.  1. eaves  of  the  Virginia  ertu’per  and  sumac  are 
of  a  very  brilliant  red  colour.  Sassafras,  blackberry,  and 
some  ol  the  roses  are  of  variegated  hues. 

But  a  still  greater  novelty  in  this  work  is  the  imitation 
of  the  beautiful  exotic  foliaged  plants  which  have  been 
of  late  introduced  into  our  hothouses  and  gardens. 
These  are  coloured  in  a  very  different  manner.  Oil 
colours  in  tubes  are  to  be  used  for  them,  and  also  dry 
zinc  white  wherever  a  very  brilliant  white  is  desired. 

For  calladiums,  of  which  there  are  quite  a  variety,  a 
different  method  of  moulding  must  be  observed.  For 
the  dark  green  species  use  wax  of  the  natural  shades ; 
cut  them  out  of  three  thicknesses  of  what  is  called 
single  wax,  or  two  pf  the  double,  always  proceeding,  if 
possible,  with  a  natural  leaf  as  j’our  model.  Mould 
the  wax  leaf  with  three  or  even  five  wires  instead  of 
one  ;  let  one  of  these  mark  the  centre,  and  two  others 
curve  from  the  barbed  points  of  the  arrow-shaped 
leaves.  If  five  wires  are  needed  as  in  the  case  of  still 
lan>cr  leaves,  lot  them  start  from  intermediate  points 
and  unite  w  ith  the  central  wire  about  midway  of  the 
leaf,  all  forming  one  thick  stem  at  the  base. 

A  plaster  mould  will  afford  both  a  pattern  of  form 
.and  a  means  of  giving  it  shape  and  roundness.  Of  the 
green  calladiums  some  are  marked  with  red  or  pinkish 
blotches,  which  can  be  given  with  sable  brushes,  using 
crims'M  lake  with  a  little  ivhite  to  give  it  body  ;  for  white 
spots  and  veins  use  Cremuitz  ivhite,  and  for  lighter  green 
use  chrome  green,  toned  to  the  proper  shade  by  adding 
cither  chrome  yellow,  Naples  yellow,  or  white.  For  all 
leaves  whose  veins  are  marked  like  a  white  network 
upon  the  dark  green — ivy,  for  instance — use  a  finely- 
pointed  sable  pencil,  with  Cremnitz  white,  tracing  them 
firmly  but  lightly  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the  mould. 

For  the  white  calladiums,  or  rather  the  light  green 
and  white  variety,  use  white  wax,  rendered  still  whiter 
by  rubbing  in  zinc  white  in  powder.  These  leaves  are 
curiously  marked  and  mottled  with  green,  and  this 
mottling  is  given  by  applying  to  the  edges  and  different 
portions  of  the  leaf  touches  of  green  paint,  mixed  to  the 
proper  tint.  After  it  has  been  applied  in  this  seemingly 
rough  and  careless  manner,  take  a  badger  blender,  and 


pass  it  back  and  forth,  across,  and  up  and  down  over 
the  surface  until  the  proper  blending  and  mottling  is 
obtained. 

The  leaves  of  cissus  discolor  are  very  curiously  spotted 
with  light  green  beads  upon  a  ground  of  dark  green  and 
purplish  crimson,  hlould  the  leaves  as  usual  upon 
moulds  of  different  sizes,  and  commence  by  painting 
the  leaves  with  a  wash  of  crimson  lake  ;  this  will  impart 
the  pecul.ar  purplish  tint  seen  in  these  leaves.  When 
dry  the  spots  arc  to  be  given  with  Naples  yellow, 
slightly  tinted  with  green,  imitating  nature  in  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  spots. 

Another  plant  well  worth  copying  in  wax  is  the 
achyranthus,  with  deep  crimson,  semi-transparent  leaves, 
looking  so  brilliant  in  the  sunlight.  Plaster  moulds  in 
various  sizes  and  shapes  are  needed  for  these  peculiar¬ 
looking  leaves.  Some  of  them  are  to  be  found  only 
half  open,  others  drawn  down  in  the  centre,  whilst 
others  are  fully  expanded,  and  the  full  variety  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  perfect  representation  of  the  plant.  A  wire 
through  the  centre,  as  for  ordinary  leaves,  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  any  of  them,  and  it  can  be  bent  to  follow  the 
shape  of  the  mould.  Use  white  wax,  and  after  all  are 
moulded  begin  by  washing  them  entirely  upon  both 
sides,  and  the  stem  with  crimson  lake,  putting  them 
by  carefully  to  dry.  If  the  colour  is  not  as  deep  as  in 
the  natural  leaves,  give  a  second  coat,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  fine  clear  blood  colour.  When  this  is  dry 
enough,  mark  the  lines  or  stripes  with  Vandyke  brown, 
and  leave  them  to  dry. 

For  the  leaves  of  begonias  use  white  wax  of  three 
thicknesses,  mould  and  paint  the  edges  with  dull 
green,  made  by  mixing  chrome  green,  Naples  yellow,  and 
brown  -,  then  paint  the  centre  with  a  much  lighter  shade 
of  the  same  colour,  produced  by  adding  white.  The 
under  side  of  the  leaf  must  be  washed  with  crimson 
lake,  with  a  slight  addition  of  Vandyke  brown. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  varieties  there  are 
many  other  curiously-marked  leaves  which  may  be 
coloured  in  oils  -,  but  the  above  directions  will  affiord 
sufficient  guides  to  the  amateur  who  desires  to  imime 
them  also.  N.atural  leaves  will  prove  the  best  models 
in  all  cases,  and  accuracy  in  detail  will  insure  full  and 
satisfactory  results. 


RUBBING  THE  FIRE-TONGS. 


A  child’s  round  face  in  the  tongs  ; 

She  is  rubbing  the  brasses  bright. 

While  merry  old-fashioned  nursery-songs 
She  croons  with  a  child’s  delight. 

She  sees  in  the  glittering  sphere 
Her  broadened  baby-face 
Smiling  back  on  itself  with  a  wordless  cheer. 
And  filling  the  globe-like  space. 

I.ittlc  friend,  by  my  n.ime  once  known, 

I  am  rubbing  the  tongs  to  day  ; 

But  the  face  that  I  gaze  on  you  would  not  own. 
It  has  lost  your  child-look  gay. 


O,  your  world  was  golden  and  glad  : 

Your  happy  heart  was  enough. 

Though  that  and  the  sunshine  were  all  you  had. 
And  earth  underfoot  was  rough. 

But  one  thing  I  learned  from  you 
I  h.ave  not  forgotten  quite  ; 

No  pleasanter  work  can  a  mortal  do 
Than  to  keep  one  small  world  bright. 

And,  thinking  about  you,  dear. 

The  face  in  the  tongs  has  smiled. 

In  a  dream  I  went  back  to  your  shining  sphere. 
And  played  with  myself,  a  child. 


■■ 


■Nhw  Combs  and  Coiffures, 


Since  the  commencement  ot  the  New  Year  the 
alterations  so  long  talked  of  in  female  dress  have  been 
more  marked.  The  full  round  skirts,  looped  up  on 
either  side  a  la  Louis  Quinze,  are  now,  together  with 
the  crinoline,  things  of  the  past.  The  present  style  is 
at  once  grander  and  more  simple  than  that  of  the  last  few 


years.  The  Princess  dress  or  the  long  tunic,  draped 
but  slightly  and  in  the  middle  of  the  back  only,  are  far 
more  distinguished-looking  than  the  short  retrousse  petti¬ 
coats  of  last  winter’s  costumes.  A  slight  figure  is  now, 
and  with  reason,  considered  the  most  graceful  of  any, 
and  all  that  tends  to  make  a  lady  appear  tall  and  elancec 
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ia  her  touruure  is  much  approved  of.  Many  things 
contribute  to  render  the  present  fashion  of  dresses  less 


now  come  more  than  ever  into  fashion.  Dresses  of 
this  beautiful  material  are  in  the  Princess  style,  buttoned 
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elaborate  than  they  have  been  for  some  time.  Moire 
antique,  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  think,  of  making 
up  into  looped-up  double  skirts  and  frou-frou  toilets,  is 


all  the  way  down  for  walking  toilets,  and  open  over  an 
under-skirt  of  velvet  or  satin  of  a  different  colour  for 
evening  parure. 
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So  far  most  of  the  evening  toilets  we  have  noticed 
this  winter  have  been  made  with  a  high  bodice,  or  else 
a  semi-high  corsage,  open  in  the  upper  part  in  the  shape 
of  a  heart  or  in  that  of  a  square,  and  with  sleeves 
a  sabots  with  deep  frilling  coming  down  from  the  bend 
of  the  arm  as  a  rinish. 

At  tlie  Opera  low  bodices  are  the  exception  now,  and 
the  semi-high  corsage  seems  more  suitable  for  almost 
all  occasions  but  a  full-dress  ball. 

The  Princess  dress,  lengthened  so  as  to  remind  one 
of  the  fourreau  dress  of  another  period,  is  of  course 
bringing  back  with  it  the  fashion  of  Indian  cashmere 
shawls.  These  shawls  w’ere  quite  gone  out  of  fashion  ; 
they  M'ere  thought  heavy  and  uncomfortable.  Now  all 
our  elegantes  are  bringing  out  their  cashmere  shawjs, 
but  all  would  rather  exchange  them  for  the  new  cache- 
mires  of  Gagelin.  These  splendid  shawls  are  of  Indian 
make,  but  from  French  designs,  so  that  they  combine 
Parisian  taste  with  all  the  gorgeousness  of  the  East. 

For  the  spring  most  beautiful  mantles  are  already 
being  prepared.  These  mantles  are  to  go  by  the  name 
of  Chuddns ;  they  are  of  pure  cashmere  of  various  soft 
tints,  such  as  caje  an  Lit,  peach-blossom.  Oriental  green, 
Chinese  blue,  pearl  grey,  lotus  grey,  &c.,  and  are  covered 
with  a  new  style  of  raised  silk  embroidery  called  brodcrie 
Persane.  These  charming  mantles  will  form  demi-saison 
garments,  but  if  the  latter  part  of  this  winter  should 
prove  very  cold — if,  indeed,  we  are  to  have  any  winter 
at  all  this  year — the  velvet  pelisse  deeply  trimmed  with 
fur  will  be  the  most  costly  and  elegant  mantle  of  the 
season.  Narrow  fur  borders  have  been  so  much  worn 
on  costumes  of  all  descriptions  that  a  change  has  become 
inevitable  ;  wide  fur  borders  are  at  once  more  costly  and 
more  simple. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  vetements  of  the  season  is  the 
Montenegrin  oi  black  cloth,  richly  braided  and  bordered 
w’ith  skunk.  This  mantle  is  fitted  to  the  waist  behind, 
w'hile  the  side  pieces  fall  loosely  over  the  arms  so  as  to 
simulate  sleeves,  and  the  front  is  in  shape  like  an  echarpe. 
This  style  of  mantle  is  not  easily  described,  but  it  loo.ks 
extremely  well  when  worn  by  a  graceful  woman. 

When  a  mantle  is  not  braided  it  is  trimmed  witli 
rich  passementerie  borders  and  ornaments. 

Among  the  nouveauies  of  the  New  Year  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  the  Khali  Pacha  scarf  of  coloured 
trepe  de  chine,  embroidered  en  catnaieu,  or  of  black  crepe  de 
chine,  embroidered  with  flowers  of  all  colours,  or  gold- 
coloured. 

Wide  moire  ribbons  are  used  for  the  most  splendid 
sashes,  which  are  loosely  knotted  at  the  side.  These 
are  often  the  principal  ornament  of  an  evening  dress. 

The  Medicis  dress  worn  .the  other  day  at  the  Italian 

Opera  by  the  Baroness  de  P - was  much  remarked. 

It  was  cut  semi-low  and  square  over  the  bosom,  with 
deep  /raise  of  Mechlin  lace.  This  beautiful  dress  was  of 
white  silk  brocade,  made  in  the  Princess  shape  and  with 
a  sweeping  tram.  Another  dress  of  the  same  style, 
worn  by  an  Italian  grande  dame, -wafi  of  black  velvet,  with 
plain  train  and  square  low  bodice,  richly  embroidered 
with  jet  and  finished  off  with  a  deep  lace  ruffle. 

The  Medicis  costume  and  Princess  dress  are  now,  as 
ibove  hinted,  preferred  to  Louis  Quinze  tunics  and 


frou-frou  puffs,  which  are  fast  going  out  of  fitshion. 
The  Princess  dress  is  often  made  with  a  court  train, 
draped  en  baldequin  at  the  sides,  or  very  much  at  the 
back.  I  must  mention  in  this  style  a  dress  of  malachite 
green  moire  antique,  opening  over  a  skirt  of  plain  black 
velvet.  On  either  side  of  the  skirt  there  are  bows  of 
green  moire  and  black  velvet,  put  on  en  echelle.  The 
green  bodice  has  a  plastron  of  black  velvet  in  front, 
with  similar  trimming. 

Another  of  pale  blue  lampas,  trimmed  with  flounces 
of  Mechlin  lace  and  bows  of  blue  moire  ribbon,  was 
open  in  front  over  a  white  satin  petticoat.  The  tout 
ensemble  was  very  soft  and  beautiful — most  becoming  to 
the  fair  blonde  who  wore  it.  A  chaplet  of  pearls 
formed  the  sole  ornament  of  the  coiffure  a  la  Fontange, 
fastened  very  high  upon  the  head  w’ith  a  tortoiseshell 
comb. 

But  I  was  forgetting  some  of  our  fair  readers  have 
requested  descriptions  of  less  e.xpensive  dresses  than  I 
usually  mention.  The  fact  is,  very  simple  dresses 
scarcely  need  description,  while  rich  and  elaborate  ones 
can  always  be  made  simpler  than  they  are  described. 
I  will,  however,  endeavour  to  content  those  of  my 
lictrices  who  have  to  study  economy  in  dress. 

For  evening  dress  tarlatan  is  as  much  in  vogue  as 
ever.  A  mixture  of  white  and  coloured  tarlatan  is 
very  effective.  I  h.ave  seen  very  pretty  dresses  for 
young  ladies  thus  composed : — .Skirt  of  white  tarlatan 
covered  with  pinked-out  ruches  altern.Uely  white  and 
coloured ;  tunic  of  white  tarlatan  with  pinked-out 
ruches  all  round,  caught  up  with  a  wide  scarf  of  coloured 
crepe  de  chine.  Bodice  with  a  double  ruche,  white  and 
coloured  round  the  top. 

Embroidered  muslins  are  also  come  into  fashion 
again,  but  can  scarcely  be  counted  among  inexpensive 
dresses.  Sainte  Mousseline  is  all  very  well  for  the 
summer,  but  for  the  evening  it  is  no  more  economical 
than  it  is  becoming  or  pretty.  Clear  tulle,  gauze,  or 
tarlatan  looks  infinitely  better  by  gaslight. 

A  tasteful  way  of  making  up  a  tulle  dress  is  to  place 
three  or  four  skirts  one  above  the  other,  and  drape 
them  with  four  wide  scarf  lapels  which  are  joined 
together  behind  over  the  drapery.  Of  course  an  under- 
slip  of  white  or  coloured  silk  is  required. 

An  under-dress  of  good  white  silk  is  a  very  great 
desideratum  in  the  wardrobe  of  a  young  lady  going 
out  a  good  deal,  as  it  will  serve  as  a  slip  for  any  dress 
of  clear  material,  be  it  white  or  coloured,  while  a  sash 
and  bows  are  sufficient  to  change  and  renew  an  evening 
dress,  so  that  in  the  end  a  white  dress  is  more  econo¬ 
mical  than  a  coloured  one. 

To  a  married  lady  a  black  lace  tunic  is  invaluable 
for  wearing  over  any  coloured  silk.  It  is  easy  to 
modify  and  alter  according  to  the  prevailing  style  of 
fashion,  and  never  looks  demodee.  A  few  handsome 
items  of  this  sort — a  lace  tunic,  a  trained  black  velvet 
robe,  a  good  white  silk,  will  last  an  incredible  number 
of  years,  and,  if  well  managed,  w'ill  make  up  into  so 
many  different  toilettes  that  a  great  deal  less  expense  is 
incurred  than  when  very  light  cheap  fabrics  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  bought  and  made  up  for  one  night. 

A  married  lady,  indeed,  cannot  in  these  days  go  to 


49- — Visiting  Costume  and  Walking  Toilet. 


{NlaJe-up  Patterns,  ;  Flat  Patterns  jor  each  separate  Vetement,  Ij.  (hI, 
Madame  Goubaud,  30>  Henrietta-street,  Covenl  Garden.") 


iefratchee  after  one  night  of  dancing.  After  the  light- 
coloured  silk  has  done  duty  as  tunic  or  upper-skirt,  it 
can  be  converted  into  an  under-skirt,  or  worn  under 
black  lace,  or  it  can  be  dyed  so  as  to  make  up  a  tunic 
for  a  walking  costume.  In  fact,  there  areendless  resources 
with  good  materials.  Thus,  again,  a  black  Lyons 
Telvet  dress  will  wear  for  years,  and  look  well  and 
distingue.  Just  now  velvet  is  very  much  worn  for 
evening  dress,  the  skirt  plain,  and  the  bodice  trimmed 
with  point  lace. 


I  must  confess,  however,  that  velveteen  is  very  fashion¬ 
able,  and  velveteen  skirts  are  likely  to  be  worn  all 
through  the  spring. 

But  of  all  the  materials  in  vogue  this  season,  that  which 
I  like  best  is  vigogne ;  it  is  beautifully  soft  and  warm,  and 
not  so  easily  chiffonne  as  cashmere.  Vigogne,  either  of 
its  own  brown  shade  or  of  any  fashionable  colour,  is 
a  most  ladylike  and  charming  material.  It  makes  up 
especially  well  into  the  long  tunic  or  polonaise  slightly 
draped  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 
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a  ball  or  soiree  in’simple  muslin  or  tarlatan  :  such  toilets 
are  suitable  only  for  very  young  girls.  The  only  way, 
therefore,  to  lessen  the  expense  of  evening  dress  is  to 
contrive  and  make  the  most  of  a  certain  /on.I  de  toilette 
which  every  lady  who  goes  out  a  good  deal  ought  to 
possess. 

A  good  silk  will  prove,  in  the  end,  more  economical 
than  many  gauzy,  fluffy  materials,  the  faron  of  which 
costs  just  as  much,  and  which  look  shabby  and 


As  for  walking  costumes  they  are  certainly  more 
simple  than  they  have  been  for  years,  woollen  materials 
and  velveteens  being  universally  adopted.  I  do  not 
care  for  velveteen  myself,  for  I  could  not  bear  the  weight 
of  the  costume  complet,  and  even  the  skirt  only  is  htirde  and 
inconvenient  to  wear,  and  in  muddy  weather  it  is  dread¬ 
ful,  for  to  hold  it  up  is  out  of  the  question,  and  when 
once  stained  with  mud  all  the  lustre  and  beauty  of  the 
material  is  gone,  and  no  brushing  will  bring  it  back. 
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mantle  when  the  weather  permits.  Velveteen  may  be 
used  instead  of  velvet  for  the  trimming. 

A  costume  of  dark  bronze  llama  cloth  is  trimmed 
with  velvet  of  exactly  the  same  shade.  The  skirt  has 
a  deep  flounce  gathered  under  a  wide  velvet  band.  A 
redingote  tunic  opens  over  a  very  long  square-cut 
gilet  in  the  Louis  Quatorze  style.  The  redingote  has 
velvet  revers  on  the  bodice,  and  is  turned  back  on  each 
side  over  the  skirt  with  deep  vandyked  velvet  facings  ; 


The  most  fashionable  colour  of  the  season  is  the  very 
deep  marine  blue  next  comes  dark  bronze,  green,  and 
various  shades  of  maroon  and  grey.  But  dark  blue  is 
quite  a  furore,  both  for  cloth  vigogne  and  other 
materials,  and  for  silk. 

A  dress  of  marine  blue  vigogne  is  made  thus  : — 
Bodice  cut  Princess  fashion  all  in  one,  with  a  very  deep 
basque,  which  forms  a  sort  of  tablier  in  front,  and  is 
divided  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  coming  down  into 


50. — Cloth  Mantle  for  Elderly  Lady. 

lade-up  Patterns,  4^.  ;  Flat  Patterns  for  each  separate  Vkement,  2s, 
Madame  Goubaud,  30,  I/enrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


two  deep  peaks  on  either  side  ;  the  slit  is  finished  with 
two  large  velvet  buttons  at  the  waist;  the  whole  basque 
is  trimmed  round  with  a  wide  border  of  black  velvet 
and  a  border  of  black  lace  placed  upwards.  The  skirt 
is  trimmed  to  about  halfway  up  with  bands  of  the  same 
velvet,  placed  lengthwise  so  as  to  form  stripes.  There 
are  deep  revers  and  epaulets  of  velvet,  edged  with  black 
lace,  upon  the  bodice,  and  an  ornament  to  match  round 
the  bottom  of  the  wide  duchess  sleeves.  This  tasteful 
dress  may  be  w'orn  out-of-doors  without  any  extra 


there  is  also  a  w’ide  velvet  band  round  the  bottom  and 
up  the  seam  of  the  coat -sleeve.  The  gilet  is  trimmed 
to  correspond,  with  velvet  bands  and  large  buttons. 

Very  tasteful  and  simple  also  are  the  costumes  com¬ 
posed  of  a  blouse  tunic  of  cloth,  cashmere,  or  vigogne, 
buttoned  all  the  way  down  with  large  artistic  buttons 
of  oxidised  metal,  over  a  skirt  either  of  the  same 
material  or  of  velveteen.  Both  tunic  and  blouse  need 
not  be  of  the  same  colour  ;  drab,  grey,  or  fawn  colour 
look  well  over  dark  brown  or  maroon,  and  deep  blue 
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or  green  over  black,  while  a  black  tunic  is  very  useful 
to  wear  over  a  skirt  of  any  dark  colour.  But  if 
costumes  are  becoming  more  simple  and  tasteful  it  is 
not  the  same  with  bonnets. 

The  Rabagas,  eccentric  as  it  is,  is  now  far  surpassed 
in  eccentricity  by  later  models.  The  round  inarin 
Anglais  hat — for  I  cannot  call  it  a  bonnet — of  black  or 
coloured  felt,  with  sloped-up  brim  all  round,  which 
ladies  wear  perched  over  the  chignon  at  the  back  of 


this  shape  are  trimmed  with  moire  or  grosgrains  bilk  of 
the  pale  dull  shade  of  blue  called  him  du  Nil,  or  him 
nouveau,  which  is  so  much  in  vogue  this  year,  or  else 
pale  rose  colour,  flesh  pink,  or  light  peach  colour.  A 
very  distingue  bonnet  of  black  velvet,  with  trimming 
lined  with  pale  blue  silk,  is  trimmed  with  one  long  blue 
feather,  fastened  on  with  a  large  bow  of  black  moire 
ribbon  and  a  jet  agrafe ;  a  drapery  of  Spanish  blonde 
forms  a  pretty  finish  to  the  bonnet  at  the  back. 


51. — Velvet  Mantle. 


[Made-up  Patterns,  4J.  ;  Flat  Patterns  for  each  separate  Vetement,  2  s. 
Madame  Goubaud,  30^  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


the  head,  is  certainly  the  most  absurd  fashion  ever  seen, 
and  yet  it  is  a  great  favourite  with  ladies  of  almost  all 
ages.  These  chapeaux  are  exactly  the  same  shape  as 
our  little  boys’  felt  hats,  only  they  are  ornamented  with 
feathers  and  aigrettes  and  tied  on  with  wide  strings  of 
grosgrains  or  moire  ribbon. 

Other  models,  new  modifications  of  the  Rabagas 
shape,  have  an  oval  crown  and  border  sloping  upwards, 
but  a  flow  of  lace  and  ribbons  at  the  back  render  their 
lout  ensemble  more  gracieuse.  Black  velvet  bonnets  of 


Another  model  is  bronze  green.  Soft  crown  of  satin 
and  sloped-up  border  of  velvet,  feather  border  to  match 
round  the  crown,  and  just  in  front  aigrette  naturelle, 
pure  white,  and  bow  of  velvet]  and  satin.  Torsade  of 
the  same  under  the  border,  with  one  large  rose  effeuillee 
at  the  side,  and  spray  of  bronzed  foliage. 

The  shape  of  the  bonnet  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
the  style  of  coiffure.  With  the  high  coiffure  it  la  Monte- 
span,  fastened  with  a  tortoiseshell  comb,  the  bonnet 
must,  of  course,  be  a  sort  of  chaperon,  placed  very  much 
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at  the  back  to  leave  all  the  front  part 
of  the  coiffure  visible. 

Ladies  who  possess  a  good  deal  of 
hair  can  easily  compose  the  modern 
coiffure  without  any  artificial  aid  besides 
that  of  a  large  frisette  for  the  chignon. 
The  way  to  proceed  is  as  follows : — 
Divide  the  front  from  the  back  hair, 
comb  the  latter  perfectly  smooth,  raise 
it  as  high  as  possible,  and  place  the 
frisette  underneath  ;  then  comb  the  hair 
smoothly  over,  and  fasten  just  in  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  Arrange  the  ends  into 
curls,  which  are  left  to  play  in  the 
neck. 

The  chignon  should  not  be  too  large 
but  it  should  be  high  enough  to  show 


in  front ;  the  front  hair  is  arranged  in 
waves  or  short  frizzled  curls.  A  tortoise¬ 
shell  comb  to  fasten  the  chignon  is  a 
very  nice  finish  to  this  coiffure. 

There  are,  of  course,  much  more 
elaborate  coitfures,  but  I  have  mentioned 
the  above  as  both  sufficiently  h  la  mode 
and  easy  to  accomplish  without  the  aid 
of  a  coiffure.  High  tortoiseshell  combs 
arc  fast  coming  into  high  favour  and 
fashion  after  being  long  discarded.  Gilt 
and  jewelled  combs  are  not  considered 
in  good  taste.  The  Spanish  and  the 
Grecian  combs  of  real  blond  tor¬ 
toiseshell  are  the  most  distingue  of 
all.  Supplied  by  R.  Douglas,  at  prices 
nanging  from  I  os.  6d.  to  3s. 


L’Eau  des  Fees. — 
In  spite  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  and  poetry  of 
the  “  first  white  hair” 
one  naturally  avoids 
its  appearance, for  tl'.e 
second  grey  hair  is 
by  no  means  as  poeti- 
c.^  as  the  first,  an.l 
means,  to  our  ideas, 
old  age,  premature  it 
may  be,  but  still  a 
decline  of  the  vigour 
and  charms  of  youth. 
Let  us  therefore  avoid 
this  mark  of  age  by 
using  the  celebrated 
Eau  des  Fees  of 
Sarah  Felix  (.^3, 
Rue  Richer,  Paris). 
This  magic  water 


transforms  the  hair 
gradually  to  its  natu¬ 
ral  colour,  and  em¬ 
ployed  daily  prevents 
the  new  growth  from 
becoming  disco¬ 
loured.  Its  efforts 
are  not  only  innocent 
of  harm  but  are 
actually  beneficial  to 
the  skin  of  the  head, 
strengthening  the 
roots  and  preventing 
greyness.  We  re¬ 
commend  L’Eau  des 
Fees  to  our  readers 
as  a  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  intact  their 
youth  and  their 
beauty. 


5 1  A. — Torsade  Chignons. 

(By  R.  Douglas,  21  and  23,  New  Bond-street,  London.) 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER 


Paris,  'Jiviuar^,  ^873. 

news  of  the  month  is  of  course  that  of  our  cx- 
_L  Emperor’s  death,  although,  indeed,  it  has  excited 
but  little  emotion  in  France.  Politically  he  was  dead 
as  soon  as  his  foot  touched  a  foreign  shore.  'Fhe 
general  feeling  here,  when  the  unexpected  news  arrived, 
was  one  of  relief,  for  though  even  his  warmest  par¬ 
tisans  had  very  little  hope  of  ever  seeing  him  come 
back  to  power,  still  his  very  existence  was  a  cause  of 
uneasiness.  As  to  grief,  the  only  regret  we  feel  is  that 
he  had  not  died  three  years  ago,  for  then  we  had 
been  spared  a  disastrous  war ;  there  might  have  been 
a  revolution,  indeed,  but  surely  we  should  not  have 
seen  the  horrors  of  La  Commune,  for  they  were  but 
the  sad  results  of  the  war  and  siege  of  Paris.  Such  is 
our  regret  for  the  sake  of  France,  and  for  the  sake  of 
Louis  Napoleon’s  own  glory,  is  it  not  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  lie  at^Sedan  among  the  dead  ?  for  then 
misfortune  alone,  and  not  disgrace,  would  have  stamped 
his  name  in  history. 

The  ex-Empress  is  still  more  unpopular  in  France, 
if  possible,  than  was  her  spouse,  since  her  conduct  at 
the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  her  share  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  fatal  errors  at  the  commencement 
of  the  disastrous  campaign,  have  been  fully  revealed ; 
but  having  been  so  bitterly  punished  for  her  guilty  folly 
and  ambition,  she  cannot  but  inspire  deep  pity.  As  for 
the  young  Prince,  as  his  father’s  claims  never  were 
founded  upon  hereditary  right,  he,  at  the  best  of  times, 
could  not  be  considered  as  very  sure  of  succeeding  him, 
and  now  his  father’s  name  must  be  added  to  the  list  of 
those  descendants  of  French  sovereigns  who  have  lived 
and  died  in  exile. 

The  impression  caused  by  this  event  has  not  been, 
as  I  said,  very  great,  and  Paris  has  gone  on  living  its 
usual  life  at  this  time  of  the  yeai,  visiting  and  receiving 
visits,  choosing  and  giving  numberless  pretty  knick-knacks 
for  etrennes,  and  eating  incredible  quantities  of  bonbons. 
Ah  !  the  bonbons  !  one  would  think  they  rained  from 
heaven,  so  plentiful  do  they  seem  at  this  season.  There  is 
no  greeting,  whether  friendly  or  ceremonious,  without  an 
exchange  of  bonbons.  You  might  as  well  dispense 
with  your  gloves  or  cardcase  as  with  the  indispensable 
box  of  bonbons  you  are  expected  to  bring  at  each  visit 
you  pay,  and  you  cannot  enter  a  salon  without  being 
offered  sweetmeats  enough  to  make  you  sick  for  a  fort¬ 
night.  The  fact  is,  by  the  end  of  the  month  one  does 
feel  very  sick  and  disgusted  with  even  the  choicest 
bonbons  in  the  world  ;  marrons  glaces  and  chocolats  a  la 
crane,  and  fondants,  even  Boissier’s  provisoires  and 
luscious  Rabagas  bonbon,  and  Siraudin’s  preferes, 
the  sweetmeats  in  vogue  this  New  Year,  pall  on  your 
blase  palate,  and  you  feel  as  if  you  could  eat  no  more 
sweets  the  whole  year  round. 

Never  do  we  remember  such  beautiful  spring-like 
weather  for  the  noiivel  an.  It  is  the  great  holiday  of 
the  lower  classes  and  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The 
boulevards  were  literally  thronged  with  a  crowd  of 


baJamls  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  looking  at  the  shops 
and  the  little  bara-ates  erected  tor  the  occasion.  This 
year  they  were  built  according  to  the  caprice  or  means 
of  each  owner,  and  the  eifect  was  more  picturesque 
than  grand.  The  boot’ns  were  no  belter  than  at  any 
country  fair.  They  wmre  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
brilliant  magastns  opposite,  where  all  the  most  splendid 
specimens  of  Parisian  taste  and  luxe  were  exhibited. 
Giroux  had  as  many  wonderful  joujoux  mecaniques  as 
though  an  Imperial  Prince  had  to  choose  from  them, 
and  as  many  costly  yi/.'/toV/Vj- were  exhibited  as  though 
we  were  not  under  the  austere  regime  of  a  Republic. 
Boissier’s  new  device  for  a  bonbon  box — large  cushions 
of  Turkish  cashmere,  richly  embroidered  with  coloured 
silks  and  gold,  although  costing  the  enormous  price  of 
twenty  guineas — was  sold  in  incredible  numbers  during 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  weeks. 

There  has  been  considerably  more  animation  this 
month  in  our  beau  urnde  than  there  had  been  since  the 
commencement  of  the  season.  In  aristocratic  families 
the  jour  ile  fan  is  not  marked  by  extraordinary  rejoicings. 
La  promenade  is  left  to  the  common  run  of  mortals  ; 
madame  remains  at  home,  and  the  gentlemen  friends  of 
the  house  bring  their  annual  tribute  of  flowers  and 
sweetmeats.  Such  bouquets  of  fresh  white  lilac  !  such 
delicious  roses !  such  odorous  violets  and  delicately- 
tinted  camellias  !  And  then  the  numberless  devices  for 
bonhonnieres,  when  bonbons  are  ofeen  on'y  a  pretext 
for  ofFering  a  costly  casket  or  charming  corbeille  which 
otherwise  etiquette  had  forbidden  to  accept.  Nay,  we 
have  seen  pearls  and  diamonds  mingled  with  the  bon¬ 
bons  of  the  new  year,  but  that  was  in  the  time  of 
Khalil  Pacha.  An  Eastern  Prince  alone  could  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  such  prodigality. 

There  have  been  grand  receptions  this  month  at  all 
the  foreign  embassies,  and  splendid  dinner  parties  in  the 
official  world.  These  gastronomic  entertainments  seem 
under  this  Republic  of  ours  to  take  the  place  of  balls, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  other  entertainments. 

Charity  is  ever  busy  in  Paris,  and  many  are  the  con¬ 
certs  and  fetes  given  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  peasants 
suffering  from  the  late  inundations,  as  well  as  for  the 
Alsaciens-L.orraiiies  who  are  constantly  receiving  help 
from  the  compatriots  they  would  not  disown.  One  of 
the  most  successful  of  these  entertainments  was  the 
grand  festival  which  took  place  on  the  12th  of  January 
at  the  Palais  de  I’Industrie.  On  this  occasion  no  less  than 
forty  Orpheonic  societies  were  represented,  giving  an 
ensemble  of  above  one  thousand  singers,  and  the  bands 
of  the  fourteen  regiments  now  composing  the  garrison 
of  Paris,  making  six  hundred  musicians.  We  do  not 
remember  having  ever  heard  so  complete  an  orchestra 
within  the  city  of  Paris. 

The  charming  bals  d'enfints,  which  take  place  every 
Thursday  since  the  26th  of  December  last,  in  the  Salle 
Herz,  and  which  meet  with  ever-increasing  success, 
are  also  given  for  the  benefit  of  our  poor  refugees  from 
Alsace-Lorraine. 


/ 
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The  Penny  Coloured  Sampler. — This  month  we 
present  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of  Goubaud's  Pentiy 
('olonred  Sawplcr.  In  all  ways,  this  coloured  pattern 


characterised  by  carefulness  and  good  taste.  This  is 
the  First  of  a  Series  proposed  to  be  done  by  Messrs. 
Goubaud  for  Home  and  School  Purposes.  'Fhere  is, 


52. — Robe  de  Chambre  and  Children’s  Costumes. 

{^Made-up  Patterns,  ^.6d.;  Flat  Patterns  for  each  separate  Vetement,  2s. — Madame  Goubaud,  Henrietta-st.,  Covent  Garden.'^ 


demands  and  deserves  attention.  Its  exactitude  of  re-  happily,  a  revival  of  Embroidery,  an  accomplishment 
gister  in  colour,  so  that  no  little  learner,  even,  can  make  which  might  be  made  much  more  useful  if  its  beauties 
a  mistake,  is  amazing,  and  the  whole  production  is  were  better  understood  and  its  excellences  appreciated. 


XU^ 


on  heavy  common  cottons  and  cloths,  may  be  admitted.  have  them  by  post  by  sending  to  Madame  G'oubaiid 
But  for  fine,  feminine  work,  never  !  Let  each  young  their  address,  and  three-halfpence.  It  is  a  good  time  to 
girl  be  taught  by  this  Sampler  the  pretty  forms  of  letters  live  in,  evidently. 

H 


53. — Visiting  and  Indoor  Toilstte. 

Made-up  Patterns,  5/.  (id.;  Flat  Patterns  Jor  each  sebarate  Vetement,  ir.  (d. — Mdme.  Goubaud,  30,  Hcnrhtta-st.,  Ccvent  Garden.) 
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This  style  of  needlework  ought  to  banish,  for  ever,  from 
fine  Cambric  Handkerchiefs,  and  all  good  linen,  the  lazy 
and  abominable  Ink — which,  in  its  place,  here  and  there 


and  the  harmony  of  colour ;  let  it  be  pasted  in  her 
workbox,  or  hung  up  on  a  card  in  her  room,  and  if  her 
young  friends  want  one,  let  “  Tiny”  tell  them  they  can 
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THE  LATE  EMPEROR. 


People  have  been  reading,  during  the  last  month, 
many  biographical  notices  of  Napoleon  III.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  these  have  been  dictated  by  the  party 
politics  of  the  journals  in  which  they  appeared.  Let 
alone  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  the  press,  which  always 
worships  success  and  hates  a  poor,  unable  man,  what 
can  the  journals  do  but  follow  their  political  convictions 
In  tracing  the  career  of  the  late  Emperor  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  ?  Could  The  Daily  Ne^vs  do 
otherwise  than  condemn  him  with  weakly  appreciation  ? 
Could  The  Standard  look  upon  him  except  as  the  Great 
Ruler  ?  Could  The  Daily  Telegraph  produce  under 
Napoleon’s  name  anything  but  a  splurge  of  gushing 
tenderness?  (For,  mark  you.  The  Telegraph  is  liberal 
and  radical  as  regards  Englishmen  ;  but  conservative  and 
despotic  as  regards  Foreigners.)  So  of  our  great 
Churchmen  and  various  Preachers.  Those  of  the 
Establishment  are  almost  to  a  man  with  him  who  was 
once  in  authority ;  many  Dissenters  object  to  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  France ;  and  when  you  come  to  the  Unitarian, 
then  the  utterance  of  opinion  becomes  neither  worldly 
nor  clerical,  but  philosophical.  One  great  exponent  of 
this,  the  most  thoughtful  section  of  religious  bodies, 
propounds  the  theory  that  the  one  great  crime  of  the 
Second  of  December  was  the  germ  from  which  grew 
the  Upas  Tree  that  slowly  but  surely  threw  about  and 
around  Napoleon  the  branches  which  in  the  end  would 
bring  him  to  Death  and  Dishonour.  And  his  difficulties 
must,  indeed,  have  been  great.  He  was  assuredly 
bound,  hand  and  foot,  to  those  who  had  accomplished 
the  coup  (Tkat  for  him-,  like  the  fiends  of  the  German 
Stories,  they  demanded  payment,  payment,  payment, 
continually.  Then,  with  these  men  around  him,  how 
could  otfipr  and  better  men  be  brought  to  assist  him 
in  the  Government  ?  Besides,  these  better  men  would 
have  been  intolerable  bores  to  Napoleon,  who  liked  his 
old  associates,  and  preferred  them,  infinitely,  to  those  of 
higher  aims  and  nobler  views.  This  set  of  men,  always 
in  debt,  always  devising  new  schemes  for  money-making 
and  money-spending,  contained,  as  the  world  goes,  some 
able  members.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  able  if 
you  will  but  be  unscrupulous,  especially  if  you  are  in 
a  good  position  in  society  or  in  the  State.  These  able 
speculators  and  schemers  dead,  the  Emperor  com¬ 
mitted  blunder  on  blunder — doing  things  which  he 
should  have  postponed,  and  postponing  things  which 
he  should  have -done.  ^Finally,  a  man,  just  as  unscru¬ 
pulous  a  statesman  as 'Napoleon,  and  with  infinitely  less 
heart  or  feeling — ^Prussian  Bismarck — played  him,  fooled 
him,  thwarted  him,  conquered  him.  And  if  Napoleon 
only  had  suffered,  there  would  be  but  little  reason  to 
grieve ;  if  his  set  with  him  had  been  the  sole  sufferers, 
then  but  little  reason  for  sorrow.  But,  alas  !  he  brought 
down  with  him  a  great  nation,  which  is  expiating  its 
confidence  in  him  through  tribulation  and  humiliation. 
The  effect,  however,  in  the  end,  for  the  beaten  French¬ 
men  will  be  beneficial ;  the  season  of  adversity  is  a 


wholesome  tonic  for  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  and 
the  great  disaster  of  Sedan  will  more  assist  in  purging 
France  of  numberless  evils  than  a  dozen  decades  of  the 
false  and  vulgar  prosperity  which  France  possessed 
under  the  rule  of  the  Adventurers  of  Eighteen  Hundred 
and  Forty-Eight. 

It  is  proper  to  divorce  the  Man  from  the  Emperor 
in  estimating  Napoleon  III.  -Undoubtedly,  he  was  a 
kind,  amiable,  and  indulgent  relative  and  friend  very 
faithful  to  his  immediate  companions,  and  ready  for  a 
thousand  sacrifices  on  their  account.  He  was  too  easily 
led  by  love  of  pleasures  of  various  kinds,  and  had  little 
strength  to  resist  temptations.  Numberless  instances 
of  his  generosity  could  be  reported.  And,  although  it 
is  true,  as  his  old  foe  Rochefort  said,  it  was  easy 
enough  for  him  lo  be  generous  with  money  not  his 
own,  but  a  nation’s,  yet  it  is  something  to  credit  a 
man  with — that  he  has  generous  impulses.  A  large 
circle  of  men  have  lost  in  him  a  useful,  valuable 
friend  —  in  his  position  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
His  close  connections  had  a  great  attachment  for  him, 
in  spite  of  many  drawbacks  and  backslidings.  He  leaves 
a  widow,  who  has  a  part  yet  in  society  and  history  to  per¬ 
form —  the  education  of  the  son  whom  her  husband  has 
left  her.  No  living  man  can  tell  what  in  France  the 
whirligig  of  time  may  bring  uppermost  and  it  is  certain 
that,  although  the  chances  of  a  Third  Empire  seem 
scarcely  worth  discussing,  there  will  be,  hereafter,  an 
opportunity  for  the  son  of  the  late  Emperor  to  show 
what  stuff  he  is  made  of,  in  some  of  the  great  events 
which  are  already  casting  their  shadows  before  them. 

The  general  biographers  of  the  Emperor  seem  to  have 
little  acquaintance  with  the  earlier  portion  of  the  life  of 
the  late  Emperor.  The  account  of  his  escape,  by  the 
aid  of  his  loving  mother,  Hortense,  after  his  brother’s 
death  in  Italy,  is  excessively  interesting.  From  a  special 
source  we,  therefore,  print  the  following  particulars  : — 

Queen  Hortense  had  reached  lier  destination — slic  had  left, 
Florence  to  find  her  two  sons  who  were  involred  in  a  rising  against 
the  Pope — her  carriage  drove  up  to  the  house  in  Pesaro,  where  her 
sons  were  awaiting  her,  for  she  hatl  contrived  to  advise  them  of 
her  coming. 

At  this  moment  a  young  man,  his  eonntenanco  of  a  deadly 
pallor,  and  with  streaming  eyes,  rushed  out  of  the  door  and  to  her 
carriage.  It  was  her  son  T/Ouis  Napoleon,  and  when  she  saw  his 
pale,  sad  face,  the  unhappy  mother  knew  the  truth.  Napoleon, 
the  eldest  son,  was  dead. 

But  the  daughter  of  Josephine  had  no  time  to  weep  over  the  son 
she  had  lost ;  the  safety  of.  him  who  rcmainetl  to  her  was  the  sole 
consideration  now.  She  was  in  the  greatest  straits.  Bologna  had 
already  submitted  to  the  Austrians  ;  the  insurgejits  were  scattering 
in  all  directions  ;  the  Austrian  fleet  is  visible  on  the  horizon,  pro¬ 
bably  coming  in  to  land  forces  to  hem  in  the  remnants  of  the 
revolution.  In  presence  of  this  great  danger,  Horfense  conceives  a 
plan,  and  executes  it.  She  orders  her  carriage,  and  drives  to 
Ancona,  in  full  view  of  the  people,  so  that  cveiy  one  may  surmise 
that  it  is  her  intention  to  embark  with  her  son  at  Ancona  for 
Corfu.  In  Ancona,  facing  the  sea,  stood  her  nephew’s  palace,  and 
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there  Ilorlcnse  descended.  Tlie  wares  came  up  to  the  windows  of 
tlic  room  occupied  by  the  Duchess — thence  could  be  seen  crowds  of 
fugitives  embarking  on  board  the  miserable  little  vessels  that  lay 
in  the  port. 

These  poor  people  had  but  little  time  to  save  themselves.  The 
Austrian  troops  wore  rajiidly  nearing;  they  had  proclaimed  an 
amnesty,  but  had  excluded  from  it  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  General 
Zucchi,  and  the  inhabitants  of  ^Modena,  where  the  insurrection 
had  commenced. 

Ilortcnse  was  weary  and  ill,  but  with  perfect  outward  composure 
she  prepared  for  her  double  departure — one  feigned,  one  real- 
One  purpose  was  to  embark  for  Corfu ;  this  was  the  visible  pur¬ 
pose  ;  the  real  scheme  was  to  fly  to  England  throjigh  France. 
For  this  she  had  cleverly  arranged  whilst  in  Pdorenee,  obtaining  a 
passport,  but  unfortunately  this  passport  mentioned  two  sons.  It 
w:vs  needful,  therefore,  to  find  a  substitute.  This  was  discovered 
in  the  person  of  the  Marquis  Zappi,  who,  himself  deeply  compro¬ 
mised  by  the  revolt,  conformed  himself  wholly  to  the  directions  of 
Ilortcnse,  without  seeking  to  know  her  plans. 

Tlie  first  step  was  to  procure  all  the  clothes  and  trappings  neccs- 
sarj-  to  disguise  the  two  young  men  as  the  liveried  servants  of  Ilor¬ 
tcnse,  and  her  carriage  was  then  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  for 
departure.  "Wliile  this  was  secretly  done,  preparations  were  publicly 
made  for  {.he  passage  to  Corfu.  Her  passport  was  sent  to  the 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  official  visa  for  herself 
and  sons,  and  her  trunks  were  packed.  During  all  these  arrange¬ 
ments,  Louis  Napoleon  remained  cold,  mute,  and  indifferent.  lie 
was  pale  and  dejected,  and,  convinced  he  was  ill,  the  Queen*  sent 
for  a  physician. 

It  was  declared  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  low 
fever,  which  might  become  dangerous  if  repose  was  not  sought  at 
once.  Their  going  had  therefore  to  be  postponed  for  a  day,  and 
Hortense  passed  an  anxious  night  at  the  bedside  of  her  fever-8tricken» 
delirious  son.  Morning  at  last  dawned,  and  discovered  to  the  af¬ 
flicted  mother  her  son’s  face,  swollen,  disfigured,  covered  with  red 
spots.  Louis  Napoleon  had  contracted  the  same  disease  of  which 
his  brother  had  died. 

The  distracted  Ilortcnse  was  for  a  moment  overwhelmed,  but  re¬ 
covering  her  fortitude,  she  sent  for  the  physician,  and  trusting  to 
liis  humanity,  she  confesses  all  her  troubles  and  her  plans.  He  did 
not  betray  them,  and  Ilortcnse  breathes  and  acts  again.  She  t  hinks 
of  everything,  and  provides  for  all  emergencies.  She  causes  her 
son’s  passport  to  Corfu  to  be  signed,  and  a  passage  taken  for  Corfu 
in  the  only  ship  there  bound,  lying  in  the  harbour.  Her  servants 
convey  trunks  and  packages  to  the  vessel,  and  inform  curious  spec¬ 
tators  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  intended  departure  in  this  vessel.  It  is 
at  the  same  time  reported  that  she  herself  has  been  taken  suddenly 
ill,  and  cannot  accompany  her  son. 

All  this  is  confirmed  by  the  friendly  physician ;  and  now 
Hortense  causes  her  son’s  bed  to  be  carried  into  the  little  cabinet 
adjoining  her  room,  and  prays  to  Heaven  that  the  life  of  her  child 
may  be  preserved. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  the  vessel  bound  for  Corfu  set  sail, 
no  one  doubting  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  on  board,  and  all  pitying 
the  poor  Queen  that  she  was  unable  to  accompany  her  son. 

In  the  meantime  Hortense  was  tending  her  sick  son,  the  dangers 
surrounding  her  exciting  her  powers  to  an  incredible  extent. 
There  was  peril  of  disease,  and  peril  in  the  arrival  of  the  Austrians, 
whose  advance-guard  entered  Ancona  on  the  second  day  from  her 

•  Our  readers  will  know  that  Hortense  was  the  daughter  of 
Josiephinc,  and  wife  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  sometime  King  of 
Holland. 


son’s  supposc.l  flight,  and  just  after  the  two  last  vessels  stole  out 
of  port  laden  with  flying  men.  The  otficcr  in  eommaud  selected 
the  palace  of  Princess  Canino,  where  lay  concealed  the  patient,  a-* 
head -quarters.  This  had  been  expected  by  Hortense,  who  had 
withdrawn  to  a  few  small  rooms,  giving  up  all  the  saloons  and  large 
chambers  for  the  general.  They  demanded,  however,  that  the 
entire  palace  should  be  vacated  for  them,  when  the  janitor,  whom 
alone  Hortense  hiul  taken  into  her  confidence,  informed  them  tlmt 
Hortense,  who  was  ill  and  miserable,  was  occupying  these  few 
small  rooms. 

It  was  a  strange  circumstance  that  the  Austrian  officer  was  one  of 
those  who  in  Paris  had  protected,  in  IHl.),  the  Queen  and  her  children 
against  the  fury  of  the  returned  Koyalists.  He  served  her  now  a 
second  time,  and  hastened  forward  to  inform  the  general,  Baron 
Geppert,  who  was  just  entering  the  city,  of  the  state  of  affairs. 
The  general,  believing,  in  common  with  all  the  world,  that  the 
Prince  had  escaped  to  Corfu,  was  quite  ready  to  perinit  Hortense 
to  retain  her  rooms,  and,  moreover,  begged  permission  to  visit  her. 
But  she  remained  ill,  and  could  see  no  one. 

The  Austrians  now  occupied  the  palace ;  and,  separated  only 
from  the  general’s  apartments  by  a  locked  door,  were  Hortense  and 
her  son.  The  least  noise  might  betray  him.  He  coughed  with  his 
head  under  the  clothes  ;  he  s})oke  in  a  whisper;  for  it  would  never 
do  that  a  male  voice  should  be  heard  by  the  Austrians  in  the  rooms 
of  the  sick  Queen. 

After  eight  days  of  torment  and  anxiety,  the  physician  declared 
that  Louis  Napoleon  could  undertake  the  journey  without  danger, 
and  thereupon  the  mother  grew  suddenly  well.  Would  the  Baron 
Geppert  honour  her  with  a  call,  so  that  she  might  thank  liim  for 
his  kindness?  At  the  interview  she  declared  herself  ready  to 
embark,  and  proposed  to  embark  at  Leghorn  and  join  her  son  at 
Malta,  whence  she  would  accompany  him  to  England.  As,  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  she  would  have  to  pass  through  the  whole  Austrian  array, 
she  begged  the  general  to  furnish  her  with  a  passport  through  his 
lines,  signed  by  himself,  and,  to  avoid  unpleasantness,  she  requested 
that  the  instrument  shoidd  not  contain  her  name.  Her  requests 
were  granted. 

On  the  following  day,  the  first  day  of  Easter,  Hortense  purposed 
beginning  her  journey  ;  and  she  sent  her  farewell  greeting  to  the 
Austrian  general,  informing  him  that  she  would  start  at  a  very 
early  hour,  in  order  to  hear  mass  at  Loretto.  During  the  night, 
preparations  were  completed  for  the  journey ;  Louis  Napoleon 
disguiseil  himself  in  the  livery  already  prepared  ;  a  similar  uniform 
was  sent  to  the  Marquis  Zappi,  who  was  concealed  in  a  friend’s 
house,  and  he  was  to  await  the  Duchess  below,  on  her  descent  to 
her  carriage.  At  length  day  broke,  and  the  hour  arrived.  The 
honi  sounded  in  the  street.  Through  the  midst  of  slumbering 
Austrian  soldieiy,  who  occupied  the  antechambers,  Hortense  and 
her  son  passed,  he  loaded  with  packages  and  in  livery.  There  was 
none  to  see  them  except  the  sentinel  on  duty.  In  the  first  carriage 
went  the  Queen  and  a  lady,  and  on  the  box-seat  sat  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  ;  in  the  second  carriage  was  the  maid,  accompanied  by  the 
Marquis  Zappi.  And  so  they  left  Ancona,  and  passed  through  the 
arm)-  by  virtue  of  the  general’s  passport,  and  stayed  on  the  borders 
of  Tuscany,  at  Camoseia,  waiting  for  horses. 

For  several  hours  they  were  detained.  Louis  Napoleon  sat  him¬ 
self  down  on  a  stone  bench,  and,  overcome  with  fatigue,  sank  into 
a  sound  sleep ;  Hortense,  apprehensive  of  all  kinds  of  accidents, 
remained  in  the  carriage,  breathlessly  listening  to  the  slightest 
noises  that  were  borne  upon  the  air. 

Finally,  the  courageous  mother — through  a  crowd  of  difficulties 
met  in  crossing  Italy  and  France — carried  her  son  to  England. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES. 


C CORRESPONDENTS  and  friends  are  constantly 
/  bringing  under  our  notice  cases  where  persons 
seeking  employment  are  made  to  pay  dearly  for  a  brief 
and  anxious  lesson  in  the  ways  of  a  wicked  world. 
Constant  employment  at  something  easy  to  learn  is  the 
bait  usually  held  out,  and  guileless  creatures  get  caught 
and  relieved  of  their  pocket-money. 

It  reads  so  temptingly  that  you  can  earn  in  a  few 
hours  per  day  enough  to  create  a  mine  of  wealth  in  a 
year.  Now  it  is  lace-making,  then  wool-work  or 
embroidery,  varied  occasionally  with  colouring  photo¬ 
graphs  or  any  other  artistic  occupation  of  a  light  and 
elegant  character.  There  is  but  one  uniformity  in  these 
things — that  is,  there  is  invariably  something  to  pay 
in  advance.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  few  modest  pence ; 
occasionally  it  runs  up  to  exemplary  guineas,  the  excuse 
being  preliminary  instruction  or  materials  worth  a  third 
of  the  advance,  or  less. 

We  are  far  from  saying  that  those  who  obtain  these 
moneys  are  deficient  in  honesty  or  good  intentions.  In¬ 
deed,  we  are  disposed  to  think  they  will  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  some  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
directors  of  companies,  gentlemen  of  the  money-lending 
fraternity,  and  others  who  occasionally  figure  in  legal 
proceedings  and  get  off  remarkably  easy.  There  are 
numerous  circles  of  modern  enterprise  wherein  honesty 
is  a  comparative  term  which  rarely  runs  into  the  super¬ 
lative,  and  wherein  nearly  all  the  positives  require  to 
be  declined  in  the  negative. 

One  of  the  most  enterprising  schemes  which  ever 
came  under  our  notice  is  one  referred  to  by  a  recent 
correspondent,  who  dates  from  north  of  the  Tweed. 
This  lady  saw  in  the  Standard  an  advertisement  offering 
constant  employment.  On  behalf  of  a  young  friend  of 
hers  she  wrote  to  the  address  indicated,  and  received  a 
circular  which  is  in  our  possession — a  model  in  its  way. 
The  enterprising  advertiser  says  in  the  circular — “  I 
can  give  you  constant  employment  in  two  kinds  of  fancy 
work,  either  Berlin  wool,  church  embroidery,  or  my 
new  lace.  I  have  orders  for  immense  quantities.  It  is 
easily  and  quickly  done.  You  can  earn  from  8d.  to  is. 
per  hour.  On  receipt  of  2  is.  for  materials,  instruction, 
and  registration  fee  (half  of  which  will  be  returned 
whenever  you  wish  to  resign  the  work)  I  will  send 
materials  and  explicit  instruction  for  about  three  weeks’ 
work.”  Thus  you  have  only  to  send  the  magic  guinea, 
and  in  three  weeks  you  will  be  able  to  earn  with  your 
own  hands — working  ten*hours  a  day — a  sum  of  nine 
pounds !  No  one  will  entertain  the  slightest  doubt 
about  the  probability  of  such  being  the  happy  result. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  however,  our  correspondent, 
in  the  exercise  of  that  cannie  intelligence  for  which  the 
Scots  are  not  altogether  unknown,  hesitates  to  forward 
the  guinea  and  writes  for  our  opinion,  saying  that  as 
the  materials  referred  to  could  only  be  of  trifling  value, 
thp  guinea'  rwuired  as  ostensible  security  for  the  same 
quite  “  staggers”  her.  Furthermore,  as  the  advertiser 


has  such  immense  quantities  of  work,  presumably  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  done,  it  is  incomprehensible  that  the  circular 
should  intimate  that  unless  the  applicant  forwards  the 
guinea  by  “  return  of  post,  your  name  may  be  taken 
from  the  application  list.”  To  ward  off'  such  a  calamity 
as  far  as  possible,  however,  the  circular  considerately 
adds  that  “  On  payment  of  2s.  6d.  for  booking,  I  will 
place  your  name  on  the  work-book  for  two  weeks  !” 

It  is  overwhelming  to  reflect  upon  the  endless  variety 
of  compromises  that  can  be  effected  by  the  payment  of 
half-a-crown,  and  this  is  amongst  the  number.  To  all 
those  who  have  a  superfluity  of  half-crowns  we  would 
say  send  one.  That  small  loss  and  a  fortnight’s  reflec¬ 
tion  will  strengthen  your  mind  against  any  disappoint¬ 
ment  which  may  result  from  a  subsequent  remittance  of 
the  guinea  also.  Half  of  that  you  are  to  receive  back 
whenever  you  please  ;  of  course  in  addition  to  the  nine 
pounds  which  you  are  going  to  earn  with  such  won¬ 
derful  facility ;  only  there  is  another  sentence  in  the 
circular  more  eloquent  than  all  the  rest,  to  wit : — “  All 
work  is  paid  for  on  delivery  of  each  parcel  properly 
executed."  These  two  last  words  are  not  printed  so  pro¬ 
minently  in  the  circular,  but  they  duly  appear,  and  their 
interpret.ation  rests  solely  with  the  enterprising  advei riser. 
Work  must  be  very  properly  executed  to  be  worth 
a  week,  and,  judging  from  the  state  of  the  labour- 
market,  we  should  think  a  test  of  unqualified  rigour  is 
applied.  Under  that  test  we  should  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  required  standard  of  e.xcellence  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  reached,  and  when  it  is  not,  of  course  the  guinea 
is  retained  for  materials  spoiled,  of  which  spoliation  the 
holder  of  the  guinea  is  the  sole  judge. 

How  delighted  the  proprietor  of  the  Standard  must 
be  to  reflect  that  he  is  co-operating  with  his  enterprising 
friend  and  patron  in  disseminating  the  advertisement  in 
Conservative  circles,  where  ladies,  however  bitterly  they 
may  feel  the  loss  of  a  guinea,  or  even  half-a-crown,  are 
usually  only  too  anxious  to  hush  up  the  evidence  of 
their  own  folly  when  they  have  found  it  out  for  them¬ 
selves.  Possibly  it  is  just  a  shade  cruel  to  per¬ 
suade  the  poor  and  needy  to  part  with  money  under  all 
the  circumstances  ;  but  let  us  hope  that  from  feelings  of 
compassion,  or  under  the  influence  of  hints  about  magis¬ 
terial  proceedings,  or  from  other  equally  lofty  motives, 
the  guinea  is  sometimes  magnanimously  restored. 

It  seems  to  us  a  seasonable  occasion  for  noticing,  as 
a  set-off*,  three  institutions  which  may  be  placed  in  useful 
contrast. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Association  for  the  Sale  of 
Work  by  Ladies  of  Limited  Means.  It  is  conducted 
under  the  patronage  and  observation  of  a  long  list  of 
excellent  ladies,  headed  by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort. 
The  chief  office  is  at  47,  Great  Portland-street,  where 
also  is  the  principal  sale-room,  there  being  also  sale¬ 
rooms  at  146,  Castle-street,  Reading,  and  3,  Edgar- 
buildings,  Bath.  As  its  name  indicates,  this  association 
is  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  well-born  and  necessitous. 
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and,  consequently,  nothing  is  done  to  promote  the  general 
employment  of  women  beyond  the  sphere  of  intended 
operations.  Persons  who  have  no  claim  to  being  con¬ 
sidered  well  born  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  offered  Those  who  are  well  born,  but  not 
necessitous,  are  equally  excluded.  The  motive  for  this 
exclusion,  though  apparently  rather  invidious  at  first 
siglit,  is  to  prevent  the  more  skilled  and  able  from  inju¬ 
riously  competing  with  those  for  whom  the  association 
is  designed. 

Honorary  or  subscribing  members  pay  a  guinea  or 
upwards  annually,  and  each  one  has  the  right  of  nomi¬ 
nating  one  working  member  per  annum,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  honorary  secretaries. 

Candidates  for  the  position  of  a  working  member 
must  procure  the  requisite  nomination  referred  to  above, 
and  must  also  obtain  and  present  a  certificate  that  she  is 
a  lady  by  birth,  of  highly-respectable  character,  and  of 
very  limited  means.  As  a  rule  these  certificates  are 
prcferreil  from  clergymen,  but  the  rule  is  sometimes  de¬ 
parted  from  on  good  reason  shown.  The  working 
member  must  then  pay  half-a-crown,  and  repeat  the 
payment  annually  in  advance. 

The  number  of  honorary  members  at  present  is  about 
340,  and  of  working  members  270.  The  annual  fees 
of  the  latter  are,  it  is  understood,  very  generally  paid  by 
the  former,  to  whom  the  sale-rooms  also  look  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  custom.  In  proof  of  the  thoroughly 
practical  character  of  the  institution,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  state  that  the  sales  last  year  amounted  to  £  l  ,062,  and  a 
career  of  fourteen  years  has  resulted  ina  return  of  3,000. 
What  a  happy  relief  that  well-devised  expenditure 
has  been  may  be  gathered  from  the  evidences  every  day 
of  the  urgent  necessities  of  many  of  the  members,  some 
of  .whom  are  in  a  pitiable  position.  A  sad  proportion 
of  them,  having  never  been  accustomed  to  regular  occu¬ 
pation,  are  really  unable  to  do  work  worth  buying.  For 
these  there  is  a  box  of  sundries  set  apart,  from  which 
purchases  are  made  for  mere  charity,  regardless  of  value. 
These  are  considerately  called  unsuccessful  members, 
and  it  is  known  that  the  relief  they  consequently  get  is 
often  of  vital  importance. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  whole  body  of  270  con¬ 
tains  a  pretty  good  staff  of  able  and  willing  hands  who 
can  be  depended  upon,  except  about  Christmas  time. 
Then  they  are  almost  all  visiting  -,  and  it  is  a  relief  to 
know  that  there  is  such  evidence  that  they  are  not 
wholly  friendless.  At  all  other  seasons  they  turn  out 
a  respectable  quantity  of  work,  varying  from  plain 
needlework  (in  which  a  goodly  proportion  of  them  ex¬ 
ceedingly  excel)  to  chimney-ornaments.  From  these 
sources  the  chief  sale-room  is  attractively  stocked,  under 
the  practical  supervision  of  Mrs.  Meens  and  Mrs.  High, 
whose  enthusiasm  and  application  supply  the  genial 
middle  place  between  worker  and  purchaser. 

In  the  course  of  years  every  device  has  been  learned 
whereby  the  interests  of  workers  may  be  served.  Ope¬ 
rations  are  by  no  means  confined  to  London.  A  liberal 
arrangement  concerning  expense  of  conveyance  en¬ 
courages  provincial  workers  to  such  a  degree  that  work 
is  freely  sent  and  received,  and  correspondence  kept  up 
with  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  including  all  parts  of 


Ireland,  Zetland,  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  where  some  of  the  most  active  and  successful 
working  members  reside. 

As  a  rule  anything  in  the  shape  of  alms  is  discoun¬ 
tenanced,  but  the  conductors  have  been  unable  to  resist 
moving  in  that  direction  at  times,  and  the  painful  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  past  have  led  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
special  fund  of  donations  for  distressed  members,  drawn 
upon  exclusively  in  cases  where  ill-health  renders  work¬ 
ing  impossible. 

Another  organisation  of  a  somewhat  similar  character 
is  the  Gentlewomen’s  Self-Help  Institute,  just  removed 
from  20,  liessborough-gardens,  to  1 5,  Baker-street. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  for  trea¬ 
surer ;  and  Miss  M.  G.  I.upton,  of  No.  2,  Cloisters, 
Westminster  Abbey,  as  honorary  secretary.  Communi¬ 
cations  are  invited  with  a  view  to  extending  the  opera¬ 
tions,  which  include  a  stock  for  sale  of  ladies’  under¬ 
clothing,  children’s  clothes,  clothes  for  the  poor,  lace- 
work,  embroidery,  dolls,  leather-work,  carving,  painting, 
illumination,  &c. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  institution  is  that 
no  fees  are  taken  from  working  members,  and  the 
entire  proceeds  of  sales  go  to  the  depositors  without 
deduction  of  any  kind.  There  is  also  a  free  registry 
for  governesses,  and  an  arrangement  for  gratuitous 
medical  advice,  which  has  proved  very  beneficial. 

The  third  institution  to  be  noticed  is  the  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Employment  of  Women,  22,  Berners- 
streef.  Oxford-street.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  offshoot  of  the 
National  Association  for  Promoting  Social  Science,  and, 
though  the  official  expenses  are  paid  by  subscriptions, 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of  a  pretence  of  charity  or  favour. 
The  object  of  the  society  is  to  assist  those  girls  who 
are  willing  to  work  to  initiate  themselves,  personal 
respectability  being  the  only  preliminary  needed. 

To  those  who  indulge  in  sentimental  notions  about 
agreeable  occupation  it  may  be  well  to  say  at  once  of 
this  society  that  there  is  no  nonsense  about  it.  It  occu¬ 
pies  premises  in  a  first-class  street,  the  handsome  rooms 
being  furnished  and  kept  with  a  view  to  solid  elegance, 
the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness,  extreme  neatness,  and 
the  sharpest  possible  eye  to  business.  Miss  King  and 
Miss  Lewin,  who  conduct  the  establishment,  arc  admi¬ 
rably  practical  people.  They  hold  the  notion  that 
work  which  is  not  hard  work  is  not  work  at  all,  and 
hard  work  which  is  not  trained  and  skilled  is  of  little 
or  no  value.  They  scout  the  idea  of  anything  worth 
knowing  being  learned  in  a  few  easy  lessons,  and  what 
they  most  insist  upon  is  that  unless  girls  qualify  them¬ 
selves  by  application  and  training  for  systematic,  steady, 
skilled  labour  before  family  cares  grow  upon  them,  they 
will  strive  in  vain  to  get  a  living  should  poverty  over¬ 
take  them  suddenly. 

As  a  rule  they  object  to  occupations  at  home.  They 
invite  girls  of  energy  and  courage  to  throw  off  the 
routine  of  feminine  ambition,  to  step  boldly  forward 
and  grasp  the  facts  of  existence  as  they  are,  stripped  of 
delusive  sentiment.  Those  who  possess  courage  and 
energy  will  do  well  to  communicate  with  Miss  King  by 
letter,  when  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  beneficial 
correspondence  will  result. 
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I. — Tatted  Insertion 
WITH  Corner. 


-Crochet  Insertion 
WITH  Corner. 


•Card  Basket. 


Crochet  Edging, 


Rosette  for  Antimacassars,  &c. 
IN  Point  Lace  Braid  and 
Crochet. 


76. — ^^V’oRK  Case  (Open) 


75. — Work  Case  (Closed). 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


47. — Xew  Combs  and  Coiifiues. 

1.  Tortoiseslu‘1!  comb  of  darkest  shade. 

2.  Torsade  coitthre  witli  cut  jet  eonib, 

3.  Tortoiseshell  comb,  richly  carved. 

4-  Coitt'ure  Blanche  de  Castille,  couiiiosetl  of  ixmleaus  and  curls, 
with  ormolu  cximb  and  diademe,  lH)th  inlaid  with  tine  tuiiiuoise 
vnaiuel. 

5.  Comb  of  liffht  fxold  tortoiseshell. 

6.  Chamljord  coitt'ure  with  white  rose  and  buds, 

48- — Xew  Hat,  Boxxets,  and  l.ixcnniE. 

1.  (}rcu/.e  iKunict  of  rich  terry  vilvct,  with  tinted  fi^ont,  sotl 
#n>wn,  and  trimmings  of  moire  rildam,  wlnte  j d nine,  and  jet  onia- 
aicut 

Linen  collar,  with  cambric  fluting  and  soutache  in  ble.ck 
fcniidcrie. 

3.  ^  elvet  hat,  cavalier  shape,  with  torsade  of  moire  rihlsms, 
plume,  and  aigrette. 

4.  (iamlx-tta  cha|xau  of  velvet  and  royale,  the  front  tlutisl,  and 
having-  a  jet  star  and  plume;  a  torsade  of  moire  rihlsin  and  jet 
sgrciaent,  with  moire  strings,  complete  this  elegant  iKiniict. 

49- — VisiTixG  AND  Walking  Toilets. 

1.  fSilk  skirt  of  Pekin  cloth,  striped  grey  and  hlack,  pleatisl 
fifteen  inches  deep.  Grey  cloth  tunic,  forming  anilK'Sipie,  scalloiKsl, 
vdgid  with  black,  and  having  a  bniidcd  ornament  in  the  centn'  of 
each  scallop.  Bodice  with  the  same  dc-sign  reproduced  on  a  smaller 
»ale.  Long  half-fitting  confection,  trimmwl  with  rich  fur,  jiassc- 
iiicutcrie,  and  brandchourgs  with  tassels.  Coat  sleeves  e<lged  with 
fur.  Black  velvet  lainnct  lined  with  velvet,  long  plume,  ribbon 
strings,  and  liice  ajiprct.  Kid  boots. 

2.  Paoii  cashmere  dress.  The  skirt  trimmed  with  deep  ])leatiiig, 
icadeil  with  a  fi-rn  ruche,  this  again  headisl  by  a  biais  pleating 
divided  by  a  similar  ruching.  Corsage  with  basi|urs  trimimsl  to 
match.  Paletot  of  cloth  ti'imnKsl  with  velvet  and  steel  buttons. 
Black  velvet  and  fur  mutt.  Velvet  bonnet  with  band  and  ruche 
lH.-ucath  the  front.  Lace  appret  and  tuft  of  plumes  at  the  side. 
Kid  bcaits, 

50. — Cloth  Mantle 

f>t  fine  Ix-aver  cloth,  covercsl  with  a  ])asseuientei'ie  gimp  cilgisl 
with  friugi*.  This  mantle  h-ssens  the  biTrulth  of  the  figure,  and  is, 
theretore,  very  suitable  for  stout  fonus.  It  can  be  co])ied  in  light 
cloth  or  cashmere. 

SI. — Velvet  Mantle. 

In  fi-ont  this  mantle  forms  a  Louis  XV.  gilct  covered  hy  biiinde- 
laairgs.  At  the  back  it  is  dcmi-fittiug,  and  ha*  large  and  'handsome 
sleeves,  trimnuHl  with  passementerie.  May  1k“  repeateil  in  tine  cloth 
with  good  ctl'cct. 

SI  A. — Tobsade  Chignons. 

Tlieso  new  models  for  hair--dressing  are  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  Xew  Bond-street.  The  tashionable  combs  are  shown 
ws  applied  to  the  torsade  chignon. 

S2. — Kobe  de;  Chaaibbe  .vnd  Childken’s  Toilets. 

1.  Bolic  <le  chambre  of  ^ngogne  cloth  of  electric  blue  colour,  made 
with  W'attcau  jileats  at  tlie  Inurk,  titting  in  front,  and  confined  by  a 
sash  jia>sing  under  the  Watteau  ])leats.  Tliis  elegant  rolie  de  chamiire 
is  trimmed  at  tlie  edge  ivith  a  plutting  of  faille  headed  hy  ,(  flounce 
of  the  same  mateiial  as  tlie  dress,  embroidered  in  white  silk.  .\n 
i-mbroidercd  iusertiun  and  tluted  faille  heading  comiilete  the 
trimming,  which  is  n>]N»tL‘d  in  thout  only.  A  niche  of  muslin  with 
embroidered  ends  fonns  a  simple  coiffuix*.  Blue  velvet  sli])](ers. 

2.  Girl  of  six  to  eight  years.  Peari-grey  ]Kiplin  dress,  plain 
skirt.  Corsage  Odette  witii  fringe  of  the  same  colour,  but  of  darker 
shade,  forming  rounded  liastpies.  Blue  ribliou  in  the  liair. 

3.  Toilette  for  girl  of  ten  yeai-s.  Velvotoen  skirt  braided  with 
white  silk  braid.  Grey  po])lin  tunic  embroidered  witti  white  silk. 
Velvet  bodice  and  sk^velese  jacket  embmiderMl  to  mutch.  Kelt  hat 
with  feather  and  velvet  liamL  'Ellis  costume  can  lie  made  ia  plain 
velveteen,  and  cashmere  tuiiie  and  jadcet,  the  scalluin  either  workeil 
'ni  button-hole  stitch,  or  bound  witli  biais  bands  of  itishinerc. 

53. — VlBITING  AND  LndOOB  ToILETTE. 

I.  Merino  opstaimc  of  ]>eacock  blue,  trimmed  with  silk  flounces  at 
the  eilge,  arranged  in  close  tlutiiigs,  and  headed  by  a  biais  silk  band. 


runic  to  match,  fastemsl  by  a  eordelicre  and  tassels.  Jacket  cut 
in  one  with  the  upper  tunic  trimmcil  to  corrcs|)oiid. 

2.  Merino  skirt  of  pale  blue  shade,  trimmiHl  with  a  deep  llounce, 
with  siiiall  heading,  ctirsiige  demi-fitting,  open  at  the  back,  with 
revers  conijaisctl  of  an  insertion  of  close  pleating,  headed  by  pleat- 
iiigs,  and  eilgeil  by  a  flounce  of  tbe  same  fabric,  emliroideroil  in 
wiiite  silk  or  white  wikiI.  The  front  is  fastened  by  blue  silk  bows, 
and  the  back  is  ornaiuentisl  with  two  similar  Isiws. 

54, — TABLK-NArKiN  Bing  with  Kmbroideued  Monogua.m. 
Tliis  napkin  ring  consists  of  a  cardboard  hoop  lA  inches  broail, 
covered  on  the  outside  with  stanijicd  purjile  velvet  and  inside  with 
white  wutoreil  pajK-r,  and  liound  with  light  brown  coloured  leather, 
hi  die  oentrt^  is  a  niedallioii  of  light  lirown  silk,  with  a  rim  ot 
stampeil  leather.  On  the  silk  is  embroidered  with  coloured  silks 
the  monogram  in  jioint  russe  and  satin  stitch.  The  ring  may  also 
be  covered  i\  ith  coloured  cloth,  and  a  pattern  worked  in  ai)|ilii|uc 
and  point  rus-;e.  The  edge  should  then  be  of  crossway  silk  ot  a 
colour  harmonising  with  the  cloth. 

SS.  S^i  iiBil  6°- — Embkoideiied  Cbai-e  Lami*  Shade. 

Cut  out  6  pieces  of  double  green  ciiipe  according  to  illustration. 
Then  cut  out  of  grivn  silk  a  number  of  round  sjiots  and  ovals 
according  to  illustrations  55  and  56.  Gum  these  pieces  of  silk 
between  the  layei-s  of  ciiipe,  and  work  round  them  with  green 
ttlosclie  according  to  the  illustration,  which  represents  part  of  the 
centre  and  of  tlie  Ixirder  in  full  size.  Tack  the  pieces  together 
after  oveivasting  them  all  round  with  silk. 

57  and  58. — Kjiuroiueued  Medallions. 

These  nicalalliuiis  for  ornamcntinir  baskets,  glove-ca.ses,  Ac.,  are 
worked  on  white  or  light-colouiT-d  cloth,  silk,  or  velvet  in  a  variety 
of  stitches  with  coloured  silk. 

59. — Glass  Tablet  with  Embboidered  idoNOGEAM. 

This  tablet  is  of  ground  glass  of  a  bluish  white  tint.  The  back 
and  the  frame  are  of  stamped  red  Uussia  leather,  ornaim-utcd  at  tlie 
corners  with  bronze  knobs.  At  the  top  is  a  medallion  of  grey  silk, 
in  which  is  embroiderid  the  monogram  with  red  silk  and  gohl  twist. 
\  pencil,  encased  in  k-ather,  is  attached  to  the  tablet  by  a  red  silk 
cord.  Instead  of  the  leather  finiiie  one  may  be  made  of  brown  or 
dark  giTy  American  cloth,  anil  the  nicilallion  may  Iw  workeil  on 
canvas  in  tent  stitch  with  cok  urcil  silks. 

61  and  6:. — Photoguapu  Case. 

Cut  out  the  back  of  bniwn  American  cloth  and  brown  silk.  Then 
cut  3  iiieees  of  laidlioaiil  of  eiiual  size  to  fit  into  the  back,  and  i 
piece  lor  the  flap  that  folds  over.  Cover  the  flap  iiiecc  on  one  side 
with  brown  silk,  the  other  pieces  with  white  watered  paper,  and 
gum  on  to  the  latter  the  frames  of  brown  silk  with  a  stiff  lining  011 
which  a  pattern  has  been  worked  in  point  russe  and  knotted  stitch 
with  2  sliades  of  brown  silk,  leaving  one  side  open  for  the  reception 
of  the  photos.  Xow  fasten  the  iiieccs  of  cardhoard  to  the  American 
cloth,  work  an  embroidered  monogram  or  other  device  on  the  brown 
silk  for  the  outside,  and  tinish  tbe  other  part  and  the  tlaii  with  gold 
bi-.iiil  and  silk  stitches  acconliiig  to  illustration  61.  Make  a  round 
ornament  of  silk,  worked  with  oven-ast  stitches  and  gold  cord,  to 
cover  the  slit  into  which  the  flap  slides,  and  then  fasli  n  the  inside 
to  the  silk  with  a  row  of  herring-bone  stitch,  according  to  illus¬ 
tration. 

63. — CliociiET  Bebceaunette  Cover. 

Work  the  middle  in  crochet  ii  trlcoter  with  brown  or  light  grey 
Berlin  wool,  making  use  of  rather  a  small  needle,  so  that  the  work 
may  be  close.  In  crochet  A  tricoter  the  stitehoa  are  taken  up  in 
every  alternate  row,  and  looiied  off  in  tlie  return  row.  Work  the 
raised  spots  round  tlie  odgo  in  tlie  return  rows  by  making  5  chain  for 
each  sjiot.  Work  the  sjiots  in  the  ends  by  jiutting  in  the  chain 
stitches  after  every  2  loops,  observing  to  reverse  the  spots  in  the 
second  row.  Work  the  spots  at  the  sides  by  putting  in  the  chain 
stitches,  first  in  one  i-ow,  and  then  in  tlie  succeeding  row,  also  re¬ 
versing  the  iiosition.  wiien  the  ceutm  i»  finished  work  on  it  \i  ith 
filoselle  the  stars  according  to  illnstmtioii,  varying  the  colours  ac¬ 
cording  to  taste,  and  making  a  knotted- stitch  witli  yellow  silk  in  the 
centre  of  each  star.  Then  work  tile  arahesquowitil.yi^ow  silk,  and 
knot  the  fringe  into  the  tslge  with  wool  coiresjiondiups  in  colour  with 
the  stars,  divide  the  knots,  and  tie  them  together  according  to  illus¬ 
tration. 
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3Ie3daiie3  Le  Boittilliek,  115,  Oxford  Street,  supply  all  the  Materials  required  fob  the 
Xeedlework  Designs  on  tuese  Pages. 


64  to  66. — Carriage  Basket. 

nie  biiskot  is  of  straw-work,  lined  with  blue  casbmeri',  and  a  blue 
<atiu  ribbon  is  woven  throiijih  the  ojK-n  border  at  the  top  and  liottoni. 
Along  the  centre  is  laid  a  strip  of  grey  cloth  1  inches  wide,  einbroi- 
dcreil,  according  to  illustration  65,  with  2  shades  of  blue  silk  in 
IHiint  russe  and  slanting  stitch,  and  tinished  at  the  edge  with  a  row 
of  blue  silk  scallops.  The  tigurcs  of  the  design  may  also  be  cutout 
of  light  and  dark  brown  cloth,  and  laid  on  tiie  grey  ground  in  aj)- 
plu{ue,  with  point  russe  stitches  in  the  centre  of  each  figure  accord¬ 
ing  to  illustration.  66  is  another  border  suitable  for  the  basket. 
It  consists  of  a  strip  of  blue  cloth  2  inches  wide,  cut  into  imints 
along  both  sides,  on  which  a  piece  of  griy  cloth,  cut  into  figures 
according  to  illustration,  is  laiil  in  appliipie,  and  ornamented  with 
point  russe  stitches  of  blue  silk. 

67. — Tatted  S(iUARE  fob  Cravat  Ends,  &c. 

This  .stpiare  can  be  ai)plicd  to  articles  of  dress,  or  may  be  made 
use  of  for  antimacassars,  the  cotton  being  chosen  according  to  the 
pui'iio.se  for  which  it  is  intended.  Begin  in  the  centre,  and  work  with 
I  shuttle  a  four-leaved  tigure,  as  follows; — i  leaf  of  6  double,  7 
purls  with  3  double  betueeii,  6  double ;  close  to  this  3  more  leaves 
as  alH)ve,  and  fasten  olf.  l{ei>eat  this  tigure  4  times,  joining  the 
figures  to  the  centre  figure  according  to  illustration.  Then  work  with  2 
shuttles  I  row  round  the  square,  as  follows : — *  With  i  threail,  a  leaf 
of  6  double,  3  purls  with  3  double  between,  3  double,  loop  into  the 
centre  p;irl  of  one  of  the  last-worked  figures,  3  double,  3  purls  with 
3  double  between,  6  double,  close  to  this  a  leaf  like  the  lust  joining 
it  to  the  next  tigure,  turn  tlie  work,  and  then  work  with  both  threads 
a  scallop  of  3  double,  7  ])urls  with  3  double  between,  3  double,  tiuii, 
3  times  alternately  i  leaf  and  i  scallop  as  aliove,  joining  them  as  you 
proceed ;  repeat  from  *. 

68. — Border  in  Point  Lace  Braid  and  Crocuet. 

First  trace  the  design  on  gla/ed  calico,  then  tack  the  bniid  on, 
doubling  it  at  the  corners,  and  gathering  it  in  at  the  curves.  Then 
work  the  larger  stars  in  jjoint  de  reju’ise,  and  the  round  sjads  in 
the  centre  in  satin  stitch,  and  put  in  the  crossbars  ladwcenthe  points 
by  drawing  a  thread  across  and  winding  :i  thread  over  it.  Work 
the  smaller  stars  entirely  in  point  de  rcjjrise,  and  the  bars  of  the 
groundwork  in  crochet  with  chain  and  jmrls,  passing  the  thread 
through  the  edge  of  the  braid  from  one  bar  to  the  oilier,  and  con- 
iiectiug  the  bars  that  cross  each  other  by  means  of  slip  stitches. 
Work  a  row  of  loose  thread  loops  along  the  edge,  and  overcast  the 
loojis  according  to  illustration,  pulling  in  a  imrl  of  chain  in  the 
centre  of  each  scallop.  Instead  of  the  crochet  bars  and  purls,  the 
ground  may  be  workinl  in  overcast  bars  or  guipure  cord. 

69. — Crochet  Insertion  with  Corner. 

This  bonier  is  worked  in  2  halves,  t‘ach  of  which  consists  of  4 
rows  : — 1st  row  :  Alternately  3  chain,  i  purl  of  6  chain,  and  1  double 
on  the  1st  of  the  6.  2nd  row  :  On  the  other  side  of  the  jirevious 
row,  St)  as  to  leave  the  purls  turned  downwards ;  i  double  on  every 
cliaiu,  and  i  double  in  the  stitch  on  which  the  double  is  worked. 
3rd  rwv  :  *  I  ilouble  on  the  double  above  the  jiurl,  i  chain,  2  double 
long  treble  with  2  chain  between  on  the  next  stitch  but  3,  2 
chain,  1  treble  long  treble  on  the  same  stitch,  2  chain,  2  double  long 
treble,  with  2  chain  between,  on  the  same  stitch  as  the  3  previous 
treble  were  workisl  on,  1  chain,  missing  3  underneath,  repeat  from  *. 
4th  row  :  •  i  double  on  the  middle  treble  long  treble  of  the  previous 
row,  5  cliain,  i  purl  of  6  chaiu  turned  downwards,  take  out  the 
needle,  put  it  into  the  ist  of  the  6  chain,  and  draw  the  drop|)ed  stitch 
through,  5  chain,  repeat  from  *.  This  is  one  half.  Work  the  other 
half  to  corresiximl,  (■atchiug  up  the  stitches  of  the  first  half  acconling 
to  illustration.  The  corner  is  easily  copied  from  the  illustration. 

70. — Card  Basket. 

This  pretty  little  basket  is  made  of  Russia  leather.  The  bottom  is 
oval,  and  the  sides  consist  of  a  numlx-r  of  separate  tabs,  connected 
at  tlie  lower  end  with  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  and  fasteiusl  to¬ 
gether,  according  to  illnstration,  with  small  bronze  ornaments.  The 
lieigfat  of  the  basket  is  3  inches,  and  the  circumference  at  the  top  13 
inches.  The  handle  consists  of  Russia  leather,  with  a  p)ld  cord 
twistetl  round  it.  The  bottom  of  the  basket  is  liuetl  with  light  grey 
silk  rep,  embroidered  in  satin  stitch  with  coloureil  silks,  for  which 
the  designs  57  and  58  are  available.  This  style  of  basket  may  be 
made  by  liand  by  substituting  cardboard,  covered  with  cloth  or  silk, 
for  the  leather,  and  stamped  velvet  tigurcs  for  the  bronze  ornaments. 
The  handle  may  be  made  of  ctine,  covered  with  cloth,  and  wound 
over  with  gold  twist. 


71. — Tatting  Insertion  with  Corner. 

This  border  may  lie  worked  either  with  fine  or  coarse  cottoiL  and 
used  for  trimming  itocket-haiidkcrchiefs,  pillow-cases,  antimacasaarB. 
&c.  The  original  is  workwl  with  cotton  No.  40.  It  consists  of 
single  four-leaved  figures,  connected  by  purls.  For  each  leaf  of  the 
1st  figure  work  5  double,  1  purl,  2  double,  1  purl,  5  double.  Work 

4  such  leavc-s,  and  then  fa.stcn  off.  Repeat  this  throughout  the  bor¬ 
der,  joining  the  figures,  according  to  illustnition,  as  you  pixiceetL 

72.— Crochet  Trimming  for  Underlinen. 

Work  with  fine  crochet  cotton  3  rows  as  follows : — ist  row : 
14  chain,  joinwl  to  a  circle  with  a  slip  stitch,  then  2  double,  i  purl 
of  4  chain,  2  double,  i  purl,  5  double,  i  purl,  2  double  on  the  circle ; 
•  1 2  chain,  slip  the  stitch  fnun  the  needle,  ]mt  the  needle  into  the 
5th  double  and  tlraw  the  dropjied  stitch  through,  which  forms 
another  circle;  then  2  double,  1  ])url,  2  double,  i  purl,  5  double,  1 
purl,  2  double  on  the  circle.  Keiwat  from  *.  2nd  row:  On  the 
remaining  stitches  of  each  circle  work  2  double,  2  jiurls  with  2 
double  between,  2  double.  3rd  row  :  Alternately  i  double  on  the 
1st  purl  of  the  circle,  5  chaiu. 

73. — Crochet  Kdging. 

Work  with  crochet  cotton  No.  36  4  rows  as  follows: — ist  raw  : 
37  chain,  miss  the  last  S,  take  up  a  stitch  from  the  6th,  miss  6,  take 
up  a  stitch,  miss  8,  take  up  a  stitch,  miss  6,  take  up  a  stitch,  miss 
5,  take  up  a  stitch,  which  forms  5  purls  turned  downw:irtl8  ami 
leaves  6  stitches  on  the  needle.  Loop  otl‘  these  6  stitches  together, 
us  in  crochet  h  tricoter,  keeping  i  stitch  on  the  needle,  take  up  a 
stitch  from  each  of  the  next  Straight  stitches,  :ind  loop  olf  the  6 
stitches  together.  Keep  tlie  stitch  on  the  needle,  draw  the  thread 
through  the  ist  of  the  37  chain,  S  chain,  l<x)p  oif  the  last  of  the 
chain  with  the  stitch  on  the  needle,  *  10  chain,  drop  the  stitch,  put 
the  needle  into  the  middle  stitch  of  the  next  purl  of  5  chain,  and 
draw  the  dropped  stitch  thiDugh,  31  chain,  miss  5,  take  up  a  stitch, 
miss  6,  take  up  a  stitch,  miss  8,  take  u]i  a  stitch,  miss  6,  take  up  a 
stitch,  and  again  a  stitch  from  the  8th  of  the  10  chain,  and  loop  ofi' 
the  6  stitches  on  the  needle  ti^ether ;  hike  up  a  stitch  from  each  of 
the  next  5  straight  stitches,  and  hxip  off  the  6  stitches  togetlier ; 
keep  the  stitch  on  the  needle,  draw  the  thread  through  the  6th  of 
the  10  cliain,  5  eluiin;  loop  off  the  last  of  the  5  with  the  stitch  on 
the  needle.  Repeat  from  *.  2nd  row  :  Alternately  7  double  on 
the  5  chain  above  the  figure,  3  chain,  miss  5  chain  underneath.  3nl 
row  :  I  double  on  the  middle  stitch  of  the  7  double  of  the  previous 
row,  8  chain.  4th  row :  i  treble  on  every  alternate  stitch,  i  chain 
:itter  each  treble. 

74. — Rosette  for  Antimacassars,  &e.,  ix  Point  Lace  Braid 
AND  Crochet. 

This  rosette,  which  is  suitable  for  antimacassars,  toilet  pincushions, 
&c.,  is  worked  with  cotton  of  2  sizes.  Begin  in  the  centre  with  the 
coarser  cotton,  make  a  chain  of  4  stitches  joined  to  a  circle,  and 
work  6  rows  of  double,  incTcasing  gradually  so  as  to  have  36  stitches 
in  the  6th  row,  and  always  taking  up  both  threiuls  of  the  previous 
row.  7th  row:  *  5  chain,  miss  2,  i  double,  7  chain,  then  work  the 
1st  3 -leaved  figure  as  follows: — 3  chain,  i  ti’eblo  on  the  1st  chain, 
I  double  on  the  lower  limb  of  the  trebh",  1  treble  on  the  same  chaiu 
as  the  1st  treble,  3  chain,  1  double  on  the  same  chain  as  above, 
taking  up  both  the  upper  threads,  repeat  this  leaf  twice  with  i  chaiu 
between,  and  then  work  for  the  stalk  5  **hp  stitches  on  the  next 

5  chain,  2  chain,  i  double  on  the  next  stitch  but  2  of  the  previous 
row,  repeat  from  *.  At  the  end  of  the  row  work  i  slip  stitch  on  the 
last  double  of  the  previous  row,  and  fasten  off.  8th  row :  With  the 
finer  cotton  *  i  treble  on  the  ixintre  stitch  of  the  middle  leaf  of  the 
1st  figure,  8  chain,  i  purl  of  5  chaiu  turned  downwards,  7  chaiu, 

I  double  on  the  centre  stitch  of  the  next  leaf  of  the  same  figure, 
5  chain,  i  double  on  the  centre  stitch  of  the  ue.\t  chaiu,  2  chain, 

1  purl  turned  upwards,  consisting  of  5  chain  and  1  double  on  the 
1st  of  the  5,  2  chain,  i  double  on  tlie  centre  stitch  of  the  ist  leaf  of 
the  next  figure,  7  chain,  1  purl  tnnied  downwards,  2  chain,  loop  into 
the  opposite  cliain  by  dropping  the  lust  stitch  from  the  neetUe,  and 
drawing  it  through  the  3rd  chain  before  the  double  worked  on  the 
last  leaf  of  the  previous  figure,  i  chain,  drop  the  stitch  again,  and 
draw  it  through  the  next  stitch  but  i  of  the  same  chain.  Now  work 
14  chain,  i  double  on  the  3rd  stitch  after  the  purl  of  the  previous 
chain,  2  chain,  i  purl  turned  downwards,  8  chain,  repeat  from  *, 
finishing  the  row  with  a  slip  stitch  on  the  ist  treble  of  the  row. 
When  the  centre  of  the  rosette  is  completed,  take  a  point  lace  braid, 
arrange  it,  according  to  illustration,  in  1 6  points,  and  work  with  the 
finer  cotton  2  rows  on  one  side  of  the  points,  ist  row  :  10  double 
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^3 — Collar  Embroidered  on  Net. 


8i, — Border  for  Collars  (82  and  83), 


83. — Embroidered  Collar  on  Net- 
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nMBROIDKRED  MEDALLION  FOR  MUSIC  CASE  (79). 
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oil  each  ])oiiit,  and  4  eliain  Ix'twcen ;  at  the  end  of  the  row  i  slip 
stitch  on  the  ist  double.  2nd  row:  3  cliain  to  form  i  treble,  then 
alternately  2  chain,  i  treble  on  the  next  stitch  but  2  of  the  previous 
mw ;  after  every  4th  treble  loop  into  the  cltain  of  the  last  row  of  the 
centre  portion  of  the  rosette  accordinp^  to  illustration,  finishing  the 
roH’  with  a  slip  stiteh  on  the  last  of  the  3  chain  at  the  beginning'  of 
the  row.  On  the  other  side  of  the  points  work  4  rows,  the  1st  2 
with  the  finer  cotton  as  follows : — 1st  row:  10  double  on  eich  point 
and  lietween  the  points,  4  chain,  1  purl  turned  downwards,  4  chain. 
2nd  row :  alternately  1  treble,  2  chain,  missing  2  underneath.  3rd 
row :  with  the  coarser  cotton ;  work  according  to  illustration,  and 
like  the  7th  row  of  the  centre  alternately  chain,  double,  and  3-leaved 
figures.  4th  row :  with  the  finer  cotton  •  i  double  on  the  centre 
stitch  of  the  middle  chain  between  2  figures  of  the  previous  row, 
4  chain,  1  tivble  on  the  centre  stitch  of  the  next  leaf,  6  chain,  i  purl 
turned  upward',  5  chain,  1  purl,  2  chain,  i  double  on  the  5th  of  the 
6  chain,  ladon*  the  last  purl  but  1,  so  as  to  form  a  loop,  2  chain, 
I  double  on  the  2nd  of  the  6  chain,  2  cliain,  1  purl,  1  chain,  1  treble 
on  the  ist  treble  of  the  middle  leaf  of  the  next  figure,  1  chain. 
3  purl  with  1  chain  between,  2  chain,  1  treble  on  the  last  treble  of 
the  same  leaf,  i  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  i  treble  on 
the  centre  stitch  of  the  3rd  leaf  of  the  same  figure,  4  chain,  repeat 
from  *,  looping  the  middle  stitch  of  each  loop  into  the  2nd  purl  of 
the  chain  before  it.  At  the  end  of  the  row  cateh  up  the  firrt  looji 
of  the  row  with  the  purl. 

75  and  76. — ^WoEK  Case. 

Tliis  oxul  case  is  of  Russia  leather,  ornamented  with  a  red  silk 
border,  on  which  is  workeil  an  arabesque  pattern  in  gold  cord.  The 


handle  and  bows  are  of  leather,  stamped  with  a  line  of  gold.  Insidi* 
is  an  oval  lid  of  leather,  with  strajis  to  receive  the  various  working 
implements,  as  seen  in  illustration  76,  which  exhibits  the  ease  ojicii. 

77,  78,  and  80  to  83. — CoLLAKS  Embeoidebed  on  Xet. 

These  collars  are  worked  on  fine  Brussels  net  with  fine  threaiL 
Illustrations  77  and  78  show  the  manner  of  execution.  Trace  the 
outlines  of  the  design  with  cotton,  and  then  sew  them  over,  after 
which  fill  lip  the  leav'es  and  flowers  with  a  variety  of  stitches,  cutting 
the  net  away  from  the  centre  jiarts  according  to  illustration.  When 
the  comers  are  finisheil  work  the  narrow  liorder  for  the  collar  accord¬ 
ing  to  illustrations  80  and  81,  making  use  of  a  point  lace  bniid  and  a 
purl  edging,  and  sewing  the  border  to  a  niuslin  baud. 

78A,  79,  and  84. — Embkoideeed  Cabe  foe  Mrsic. 

This  music  portfolio  rests  on  a  stand  of  varnished  cane-work. 
The  front  is  covered  with  green  cloth,  with  an  oval  space  in  the 
centn-  round  which  the  cloth  is  cut  into  scallops  acconling  to  illus¬ 
tration  84.  The  medallion  inserteil  under  the  cloth  is  of  grey  silk 
rep,  embroidereil  with  raised  flowers  and  leaves  in  the  so-called 
swathe  stitch.  The  mode  of  executing  this  stitch  is  seen  in  illus¬ 
tration  78  A,  and  is  as  follows : — Thread  a  worsted  needle  with  a  double 
thread  of  silk  or  wikiI,  and  tie  to  the  end  of  it  a  single  thread  of  the 
same  material ;  then  xvind  the  single  thread  a  number  of  times 
round  the  ni>edle,  and  draw  the  needle  through  the  coil.  Tlu'  coils 
must  be  shorter  orlongt'r  according  to  the  sIuijk*  of  the  (lowers  and 
leaves  to  be  worked,  and  arranged  together  so  as  to  form  the  figure 
of  the  desipi.  They  arc  then  tackeil  to  the  ground  acconling  tn 
illnstration. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 


I.  Black  satin  cloth  dress.  Skirt  to  touch  the  ground, 
rather  long  behind  ;  two  ascending  pleatiugs  three  inches 
wide  are  placed  at  eighteen  inches  from  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt,  and  simulate  the  heading  of  a  deep  flounce. 
Tunic  with  round  apron  front,  draped  on  each  side, 
scalloped  and  forming  behind  two  long  points,  meeting 
at  the  waist.  Body  with  waistcoat  front,  and  flat  scal¬ 
loped  basques  at  the  side  and  back.  Double  green 
cloth  collar,  scalloped  with  satin  piping  and  fur  fringe. 
A  long  scalloped  point;  fastened  at  the  top,  bordered 
with  frr,  simulates  hood.  Two  tassels  at  the  separation 
of  the  bands.  Gabrielle  collarette.  Soft  felt  hat,  bor¬ 
dered  with  velvet,  with  a  long  black  feather  thrown 
behind ;  velvet  fluting  and  aigrette  of  green  feathers 
at  the  side.  French  satin  boots,  goloshed  with  kid. 


2.  Slate-coloured  popeline  dress.  Half-train  skirt; 
two  pleated  flounces  six  inches  deep,  surmounted  by 
two  pleated  headings  two  inches  deep.  Body  with  long 
lA>uis  XV.  basques,  the  pocket  on  each  basque  trimmed 
with  three  artistiebuttons;  same  buttons  in  front.  Maroon 
cloth  mantle  to  fit  the  figure  ;  short  basques  fluted  behind, 
very  long  in  front ;  it  is  trimmed  with  large  buttons  and 
brandenbnrgs  in  rich  passementerie.  Thick  girdle  round 
the  mantle.  Long  sleeves  with  little  armhole,  trimmed 
with  fur  and  bows  of  moire  ribbon  to  let  the  arm  through. 
Large  black  velvet  sailor  collar.  Black  velvet  bonnet, 
with  narrow  passe  raised  over  a  green  ribbon  twist ; 
black  and  green  feathers  and  ribbon  falling  ovei  the 
chignon.  Pleated  stand-up  collarette  in  batiste  ;  sleeves 
to  match.  Kid  boots. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  DESIGN. 

d’oyley  in  point  lace  work. 


Materials :  Point  lace  braid,  and  Messrs.  Walter  Evans 
and  Co.'s  point  lace  thread  No.  20. 

This  elegant  d’oyley  is  designed  for  one  of  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  dessert  d’oyleys,  and  which  will  be 


presented  to  our  subscribers  during  the  present 
year. 

Materials  and  design  traced  supplied  by  Mesdames 
Le  Boutillier  at  moderate  prices. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  &c. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  Langham-phice,  has  been 
selected  as  a  winter  home  for  a  company  of  Italian 
artistes,  but  we  cannot  record  a  very  brilliant  success  as 
having  hitherto  attended  their  praiseworthy  efforts. 
Some  of  the  standard  operas  have  been  given,  and  in  a 
very  creditable  manner ;  changes  and  postponements 
have,  however,  been  rife.  Mozart’s  Cost  Fan  Tutti,  often 
announced,  has,  after  several  postponements  and  sub¬ 
stitutions,  been  produced,  and  on  one  evening  on  which 
we  visited  the  theatre  to  hear  Rossini’s  II  Comte  ()r\, 
njpehed  in  its  place,  that,  in  its  turn,  was,  owing  to  the 
illness  of  Madame  Danielli,  replaced  by  the  ever- 
favourite  Barblere.  With  this  popular  work,  however, 
too  many  old  recollections  are  associated  for  its  per¬ 
formance  to  be  a  welcome  and  agreeable  one  under 
circumstances  so  opposite.  The  band,  comprising 
several  of  the  best  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  orchestra 
of  Covent  Garden,  is  highly  efficient,  hladame  Risa* 
relli,  a  young  prima  donna  from  Milan,  gives  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  rendering  of  light  operatic  parts,  such  as  Rosina 
in  the  Barbiere,  Adina  in  L'FAisir,  though  her  voice  is 
rather  hard  and  unsympathetic  in  quality.  Signori 
Danielli  and  Rocca,  as  primo  tenore  and  basso,  are  pains¬ 
taking  and  meritorious  artistes.  While  on  the  subject 
of  operas,  a  report  is  current  in  musical  circles  that 
M.  Gounod  has  finished  a  new  opera  for  Covent  Garden. 
The  prospect  of  a  fresh  work  from  the  elegant  pen  of 
the  composer  of  Faust  is  inspiriting  in  the  highest  degree. 

At  the  Haymarket  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  chronicle 
the  production  of  a  new  piece  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  to 
signify  an  unqualified  success  ;  and  such  is  the  case  in 
regard  to  his  latest  work,  a  fairy  comedy  entitled  The 
IFiched  IForld.  The  dialogue  is  polished  and  witty, 
the  one  scene  where  the  action  is  laid  beautiful,  and 
the  acting  first-class.  An  extended  notice  will  appear 
in  another  part. 

At  Covent  Garden  the  attraction  of  Babil  and  Bijou 
has  received  a  fresh  impetus  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  grand  ballet  of  the  Seasons,  and  the  appearance  of 
its  talented  inventor,  M.  Espinosa,  in  his  wonderful 
original  creation  of  the  dancing  dervish.  Mdlle. 
Henriette  d’Or,  as  Iris,  worthily  asserts  her  right  to 
the  title  of  the  greatest  dancer  of  the  age  ;  and  M.  Col¬ 
lodion,  the  great  -Parisian  caricaturist,  gives  striking  and 
astonishing  proofs  of  his  talent  as  an  impromptu  artist. 

Drury  Lane  is  still  crowded  to  the  ceiling  by  the 
pantomime,  of  which  the  wonderfully  talented  Yokes 
family  are  the  principal  attraction. 

At  the  Adelphi  Mr.  J.  K.  Emmet’s  popularity  is 
undiminished,  and  The  Adventures  oj  Fritz  forms,  with 
the  capital  extravaganza  of  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  a 
very  agreeable  evening’s  amusement. 

The  legitimate  drama  seems  really  in  the  ascendant  at 
present,  and  the  “  sensational”  at  a  discount,  judging 
from  the  state  of  the  theatrical  poll  at  various  of  our 
leading  theatres. 

The  Princess’s  has  The  School for  Scandal,  terminating 
at  the  screen  scene,  to  usher  in  the  merry  Christmas 
pantomime  of  Little  Goody  Tivo  Shoes;  and  the  same 


brilliant,  sparkling  comedy  still  runs  Its  triumphant 
career  at  the  \’’audeville,  where  it  has  passed  its  hundred 
and  sixtieth  consecutive  night.  By  the  way,  we  have 
nearly  reached  the  centenary  of  its  original  production  at 
Drury  Lane,  which  took  place  on  the  8th  of  May,  1777. 

The  Charing  Cross  has  found  the  announcement  of 
the  same  talented  author’s  Rivals  sufficient  attraction 
even  for  the  Christmas  holidays  ;  and,  unbacked  up  b\ 
pantomime,  burlesque,  or  extravaganza,  it  continues  to 
draw  good  houses. 

At  the  Prince  of  Wales’s,  Aloney,  Lord  Lytton’s  fine 
romantic  play,  has  retained  its  place  in  the  bills  up  to  the 
present  time,  when  Man  and  JFife,  dramatised  from 
Wilkie  Collins’s  story  of  that  title,  is  announced  as  in 
rehearsal  for  speedy  production. 

At  the  Olympic,  Miss  Ada  Cavendish’s  management 
is  attended  with  great  success,  crowded  houses  being 
nightly  drawn  to  witness  JFithout  Lov.e,  a  drama  of 
thrilling  interest,  from  the  joint  pens  of  Messrs.  Edmund 
Yates  and  Dubourg,  and  in  which  the  excitement  is 
strongly  sustained  by  the  powerful  acting  of  the  fair 
lessee  and  Mr.  William  Rignold  in  the  two  leading  cha¬ 
racters.  The  afterpiece,  aptly  entitled  “  A  F'light  of  Ima¬ 
gination,”  H01V I  Found  Crusoe,  sends  the  audience  home 
in  high  good-humour  with  their  evening’s  entertainment. 

At  the  Queen’s,  Colonel  R.ichards’  historical  play  of 
Cromwell  has  undergone  considerable  excision  since  the 
first  night  of  production,  and  now  runs  closer  and  more 
smoothly.  The  interest  of  the  important  characters  of 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  is  well  sus- 
t.iined  by  Messrs.  George  Rignold,  Ryder,  and  that 
promising  young  actress.  Miss  Wallis. 

At  the  Gaiety,  Trotty  Feck,  an  adaptation  of  Dickens’s 
Chimes,  and  the  extravaganza  oi  AH  Baba  form,  up  to 
the  present,  the  staple  attraction.  A  new  drama  is  in 
preparation,  the  author  of  which  is  Mr.  J.  Hatton,  and 
in  which  Messrs.  Lionel  Brough  and  J.  L.  Toole  have 
parts  ;  and  a  new  extravaganza  by  Mr.  R.  Reece  will 
shortly  be  produced. 

The  Court  has  revived  Lady  Audleys  Secret,  drama¬ 
tised  from  Miss  Braddon’s  exciting  novel  by  Mr.  George 
Roberts.  It  is  admirably  placed  on  the  stage,  and  capi¬ 
tally  acted  by  Miss  Ada  Dyas  as  the  designing  heroine, 
Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  as  Robert  Audley,  and  Mr.  E. 
Righton  as  the  drunken  innkeeper,  Luke  Marks.  The 
other  parts  are  also  adequately  represented.  The  merry 
extravaganza  of  Charles  the  Second  is  still  the  afterpiece. 

The  Strand  has  on  the  tapis  a  new  comic  drama  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron,  entitled  Old  Soldiers. 

At  the  Opera  Comique  the  revived  comedy  of  The 
Ladies'  Battle,  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Reade,  Esq.,  will 
replace  Craven’s  favourite  drama  of  The  Post  Boy.  Miss 
Eleanor  Bufton  (Mrs.  Arthur  Swanborough)  will  make 
her  reappearance  on  the  stage  in  the  leading  character. 

At  the  Royalty  Theatre  the  French  company,  which 
has  found  a  temporary  home  there,  is  rising  rapidly 
in  public  estimation.  Among  the  pieces  lately  included 
in  the  Theodore  Barriere’s  elegant  little  trifle,  Z,f 

Feu  au  Convent,  is  specially  worthy  of  laudatory  mentioiu 
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GARDENING— FEBRUARY. 


The  curious  Darlingtonia  Californica  here  illustrated 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  pitcher  plants. 
It  is  hardy,  the  plant  requiring  only  a  moderate  heat  and 
protection  from  wind.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  always 
practical  and  clear  in  his  directions,  bids  us  place  this 
beautiful  plant  in  a  pan  of  water  in  a  greenhouse,  and 
near  the  glass.  “  Keep  in  re¬ 
membrance,”  he  says,  “  that 
they  are  bog  plants,”  rooted  in 
water,  bathed  in  vapour,  yet 
they  have  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
shine.  The  auricula-leaved 
torenia  has  flowers  of  com¬ 
bined  white  and  violet,  and 
requires  to  be  grown  in 
moist  stove  heat  in  peat  and 
silver  sand.  It  will  grow 
well  in  a  clean  pan,  and 
present  a  charming  appear¬ 
ance  when  covering  one  to 
two  feet  with  its  elegant 
blossoms  and  soft  cushion 
of  leaves. 

The  subject  which  came 
under  our  notice  last  month 
was  the  cultivation  of  berry¬ 
bearing  plants,  with  a  view 
not  only  to  improve  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  our  gardens  out 
of  doors  during  the  dullest 
season  of  the  year,  but  also 
to  contribute  something  to 
the  floral  decoration  of  our 
sitting-rooms  at  a  time  when 
flowers  in  the  open  ground 
are  very  scarce,  and  when 
those  who  have  only  a 
limited  extent  of  glass¬ 
houses  are  unwilling  to  rob 
them  of  the  blossoms  they 
may  contain.  The  demands 
made  upon  a  small  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory  at 
this  season  for  special  occa¬ 
sions,  such  as  dinner  parties  and  balls,  are  generally  more 
than  those  who  have  the  care  and  management  of  the 
plants  are  willing  to  satisfy ;  so  that  it  is  only  occasion¬ 
ally  that  anything  can  be  spared  for  the  customary 
flower-vases  on  the  drawing-room  table  and  elsewhere. 
Indeed,  it  seems  a  pity  to  spoil  a  conservatory  which  is 
part  of  the  dwelling-house  accessible  either  from  the 
drawing-room  or  the  hall,  or  perhaps  from  both,  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  case  is  different  where  the  green¬ 
house  is  at  some  distance  away  ;  then  in  a  continuance  of 
bad  weather,  unless  flowers  are  cut  and  brought  into 
the  sitting-rooms,  they  may  be  left 

“  ....  to  blush  unseen. 

And  waste  tluir  fragrai  ce  on  the  desert 


or  to  become  noticed  only  by  the  professional  gardener, 
which  is  about  the  same  thing. 

In  gardens,  however,  where  the  class  of  plants  in 
whose  cause  we  now  write  is  cultivated,  a  few  pretty 
nosegays  may  soon  be  made  up,  though  variegated 
foliage  and  bright-coloured  berries  must  to  a  great 
extent  of  course  be  made  to 
supply  the  place  of  flowers. 
We  have  already  made  men¬ 
tion  of  the  holly,  the  cotone- 
aster,  and  the  aucuba  as 
contributing  their  share  to 
the  object  which  we  have 
in  view.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  several  other  plants  in 
general  cultivation  almost 
equally  useful.  Among  these 
we  will  select  the  pyro- 
cantha,  the  skimmias,  per- 
nettyas,  and  the  English  and 
American  thorns. 

Almost  everybody  knows 
the  pyrocantha,  for  wherever 
it  is  grown  it  forces  itself 
upon  our  notice.  A  country 
drive  almost  in  any  direction 
will  carry  us  past  some  fine 
old  farmhouse  or  half-ruined 
cottage,  with  its  front  walls 
at  this  season  of  the  year 
bright  with  the  showy 
orange-red  berries  and  deep 
rich  green  foliage  of  the 
pyrocantha.  The  plant  is  not 
to  be  found  in  every  garden, 
nor  indeed  in  every  village, 
for  it  is  generally  thought  to 
require  a  wall,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  does  best  against  one 
in  a  sheltered  situation  with 
a  south  or  south-west  aspect, 
but  it  may  be  cultivated  as 
a  standard  by  proper  train¬ 
ing,  and  it  will  also  endure 
pot  culture.  We  remember  some  years  ago  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd  exhibited  at  the  Central  Horticultural  Society 
specimens  of  it  in  seven-inch  pots,  two  feet  high,  branch¬ 
ing  freely,  and  every  branch  loaded  with  bunches  of  beau¬ 
tiful  berries.  “It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  to  manage 
in  this  way,”  said  that  enthusiastic  cultivator,  “  and  the 
doing  of  it  may  be  described  in  a  word.  Layer  the 
shoots  into  pots,  cut  them  away  when  well  rooted,  and 
prune  a  little  to  give  them  shape.  They  will  bear  berries 
the  next  season.  The  specimens  before  you,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  have  had  two  clear  seasons’  growing  since 
they  were  layered,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  next 
year  be  so  covered  with  fruit  as  to  be  worthy  of  being 
likened  to  vegetable  furnaces,  for  the  berries  are  the 
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most  fiery  of  all  berries,  and  usually  they  are  produced 
in  tremendous  bunches,”  The  skimmias  also  are  valu¬ 
able  for  the  same  purpose.  They  are  generally  slow 
growers,  and  dwarf  in  habit,  but  they  serve  to  make  a 
showy  appearance  in  beds  upon  lawns  and  in  the  front 
of  borders.  Skimmia  oblata  and  Skimmia  Japonica  are 
the  best-known  varieties,  and  both  are  quite  hardy  in 
our  climate.  The  soil  which  suits  them  best  is  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  yellow  loam.  The  skimmias 
are  profuse  berry-bearers,  and  this  tendency  it  is  which 
no  doubt  interferes  with  their  growth.  Indeed,  Nature 
gives  them  too  much  to  do  to  admit  of  their  being  plants 
of  rapid  growth.  Even 
before  the  berries  of  one 
season  have  fallen,  the 
flower-beds  showing 
where  the  next  crop  will 
appear  may  be  seen. 

Some  experienced  gar¬ 
deners  recommend  that 
the  young  plants  for  a 
few  seasons  should  be 
stripped  of  their  flowers 
as  soon  as  they  appear  to 
throw  strength  into  the 
wood  and  increase  the 
growth.  We  have  never 
tried  the  plan  ourselves, 
but  it  is  so  agreeable  to 
common  sense  that  we 
are  fully  persuaded  it  will 
answer. 

The  pernettyas  form 
another  class  of  berry- 
bearing  plants  which  in 
ordinary  winters  are  quite 
hardy  enough  in  our 
climate  for  out-of-doors 
cultivation.  Many  of  the 
gardening  books  tell  us 
that  the  pernettyas  require 
a  glass  house,  and  re¬ 
commend  the  same  sort 
of  treatment  as  for  the 
more  tender  azaleas  and 
rhododendrons.  But  we 
can  speak  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  this  is  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  though 
we  should  be  sorry  to  undertake  to  insure  the  life 
of  an  unprotected  plant  during  an  exceptionally  severe 
winter.  There  are  several  varieties — Pernettya  mucro- 
nata,  P.  angustifolia,  P.  prostrata,  &c.  The  first  is  the 
most  free-grown  and  the  most  fruitful.  In  a  good  peaty 
soil  it  forms  a  shrub  of  some  size,  throwing  out  long 
shoots  covered  with  small  glossy  leaves.  The  flowers 
which  are  produced  in  May  are  something  like  the 
epacris,  and  bunches  of  pea-like  berries  succeed.  When 
ripe  these  berries  are  of  a  purplish  red  colour,  very 
bright  and  glossy,  and  they  last  throughout  the  winter. 
P.  angustifolia  is  almost  as  good  if  treated  with  its 
favourite  soil,  and  so  is  P.  prostrata  :  only  this  variety, 


as  its  name  implies,  is  very  dwarfed,  and  well  adapted 
for  rockwork  when  it  gets  the  protection  of  raised 
ground  and  a  few  stones,  also  good  drainage. 

In  addition  to  the  berry-bearing  plants  already  men¬ 
tioned  there  remain  the  English  and  American  thorns. 
The  whitethorn  or  may  is  common  everywhere  :  it 
forms  our  hedges  and  adorns  our  parks.  There  is 
hardly  a  prettier  sight  in  an  English  park  than  some 
fine  old  whitethorns,  for  they  mark  the  antiquity  of  the 
place  perhaps  more  than  any  other  tree  that  grows. 
Though  they  are  never  grand  in  size,  or  stately  in 
growth,  there  is  always  an  aristocratic  air  about  them 

which  tells  of  the  undis¬ 
turbed  possession  of  the 
soil  for  centuries.  We 
know  many  such.  How¬ 
ever,  for  our  present  pur¬ 
pose  they  need  not  be  of 
ancient  date.  It  is  suf¬ 
ficient  that  they  are  big 
enough  and  old  enough 
to  bear  berries. 

Under  thegenericname 
Crategus  or  Thorn  there 
are  several  sorts  included. 
C.  oxyacantha  is  the  com¬ 
mon  may  or  hawthorn  ; 
and  a  most  valuable  plant 
it  is,  for  it  will  flourish  in 
any  soil,  and  almost  in 
any  atmosphere  and  its 
elegant  sprays  of  white 
blossom  in  May  give  place 
to  red  berries  in  autumn 
and  winter.  There  are 
yellow-berried  varieties  -. 
C.  O.  auria  and  C.  O. 
aurantiaca  ;  also  double- 
blossomed  white,  pink, 
and  scarlet.  Of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  Paul’s  scarlet  is  very 
superb.  The  American 
thorns  are  all  worthy  of 
cultivation,  if  there  is 
space  to  introduce  them. 
The  chief  of  these  are  C. 
coccinea,  C.  rusgalli,  C. 
flava  with  pear-shaped 
yellow  berries,  and  C. 
heterophylla.  We  have  now  given  sorts  enough  ; 
and  if  specimens  of  any  or  all  of  them  be  admitted 
into  the  flower-garden  during  winter,  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  appearance  will  take  place,  in  which 
the  sitting-rooms  of  the  house  may  also  be  permitted 
to  share.  It  will  be  asked  how  is  this  to  be 
managed,  since  the  buds  and  borders  are  required 
for  summer  occupants  they  cannot  be  permanently 
planted  with  winter  berry-bearing  evergreens  ?  Exactly 
so.  But  what  we  would  recommend  is  this — that  these 
berry-bearing  plants  should  be  introduced  in  places  as 
single  specimens  upon  lawns,  into  shrubberies  within 
view  of  the  houce,  and  occasionally  at  the  back  of  a 
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large  flower-border.  Almost  all  the  larger  sorts  are 
benefited  by  pruning ;  and  by  this  means  they  may  be 
kept  within  manageable  dimensions  even  in  small  villa 
gardens.  Again,  specimens  may  be  grown  in  pots,  as 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  grew  his  pyrocantha,  and  to  any 
extent ;  so  that  the  beds  upon  a  lawn  may  be  decorated 
with  these  pot-plants  as  soon  as  the  summer  flowers 
have  died  oft',  or  been  removed  from  them.  These  pots 
must  of  course  be  not  merely  set  upon  the  soil,  but 
plunged  deep  enough  to  prevent  the  frost  from  aflFecting 
them.  In  this  way  a  small  lawn — or  so  much,  at  any 
rate,  of  a  large  one  which  comes  within  view  of  the 
windows  of  the  house — may  be  made  almost  as  bright 
and  beautiful,  during  the  long  dull  months  of  winter,  as 
in  the  height  of  summer,  and  at  no  great  cost  either  of 
money  or  trouble.  The  same  plants,  if  properly  cared 
for,  and  shifted  into  larger  pots  after  their  removal  in  the 
spring,  will  serve  the  same  purpose  for  several  years  ; 
and  \\  hen  from  growth  they  become  unmanageable  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  procure  others  for  succession. 

Our  readers  must  not  forget  that  spring  is  at  hand, 
and  that  they  must  prepare  for  the  routine  work  of 
another  season.  There  is  a  right  time  for  sowing  every¬ 
thing  ;  but  it  is  always  safer  to  be  too  early  than  to  be 


too  late.  Parsnips  may  be  sown  now  at  any  time,  and 
small  sowings  made  of  carrots,  onions,  lettuces,  radishes, 
and  cress.  Potatoes  may  be  planted  on  a  warm  border. 
February  is  a  dangerous  and  uncertain  month  :  bright, 
mild  days,  when  the  sun  has  great  power,  are  often 
succeeded  by  coarse,  rough  weather  and  severe  frost. 
Protection,  therefore,  must  only  gradually  be  withdrawn 
from  such  plants  as  have  required  it  during  winter  ;  and 
the  state  of  the  weather  must  to  a  great  extent  regulate 
the  pruning  and  nailing  of  wall-trees,  for  the  blossom 
will  be  very  much  backed  by  late  pruning  and  late 
nailing,  if  it  be  thought  desirable. 

It  is  too  early  to  bring  out  the  mowing-machine,  but 
not  too  early  to  use  the  roller  ;  indeed,  during  the  whole 
winter,  in  open  weather,  the  lawn  should  be  both  swept 
and  rolled.  Great  care  is  required  in  forking  and 
digging  flower-borders  at  this  season  :  very  frequently 
bulbs  and  herbaceous  plants  are  entirely  destroyed  by 
being  disturbed  just  as  they  are  starting  in  growth, 
which  is  the  case  during  this  month.  Let  the  green¬ 
house  and  conservatory  have  as  much  air  as  possible, 
and  keep  a  close  watch  over  the  thermometer,  so  as  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  artificial  heat  in  accordance  with 
the  increased  temperature. 


THEN  AND  NOW. 


She  stood  at  the  threshold  at  evening  -, 

She  was  clad  in  her  bridal  dress  ; 

She  knew  he  was  ready  to  greet  her. 

And  she  longed  for  his  fond  caress. 

'Twas  the  robe  she  would  wear  on  the  morrow. 
And  she  wanted  her  love  to  see 

How  fair  was  his  chosen  flower. 

How  beauteous  his  darling  could  be. 

And  Hope  with  her  glittering  finger 
Bade  her  look  to  the  life  before. 

And  she  smiled  in  the  mirth  of  her  spirit 
As  she  stood  at  the  study  door. 

Years  passed,  three  short  years  of  gladness. 

And  the  stream  of  her  young  life  flowed 

Like  the  stream  of  a  laughing  rivulet 
When  the  sunshine  knows  no  cloud. 


And  again  docs  she  stand  on  the  threshold. 
Where  she  stood  on  that  happy  night  ; 

But  her  eyes  are  no  longer  laughing. 

Her  dress  is  no  longer  white. 

And  the  sorrow  that  plays  o’er  her  features 
Is  as  dark  as  the  robe  she  wears. 

And  a  wreath  of  undying  flowers 
To  lay  on  the  dead  she  bears. 

For  he  never  again  shall  greet  her. 

He  shall  rise  to  receive  her  no  more  ; 

The  voice  which  she  loved  is  silent 
As  she  waits  at  the  study  door. 

Then  her  step  was  so  firm  and  eager. 

It  is  noiu  so  subdued  and  slow  -, 

Then  ’twas  he  who  had  stooped  to  kiss  her. 
She  must  kneel  to  kiss  him  naw. 


But  e’en  so,  with  consoling  finger, 

Hope  points  to  the  life  above. 

Where  beyond  the  dark  night  of  sorrow 
Is  the  dawn  of  eternal  love. 
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PANTOMIME  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


Member  of  a  profession  that  brings  us  perpetually 
in  contact  with  the  entertainments  and  entertainers 
of  the  mighty  Babylon,  we  thought,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  a  new  “  sensation,”  we  would  avail  ourselves  of 
a  Christmas  trip  to  the  North,  and  see  how  pantomimes 
were  produced  and  received  in  that  far-off  region  of 
factories  and  their  attendant  smoke,  money-earners  and 
money-makers ,  a  distinction,  be  it  observed,  with  a 
difference.  So  off  we  set  on  the  first  available  oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  sec,  as  the  old  Christmas  carol  hath  it,  the 
“  blythesome  pantomime,”  where  “  If  not  reason  we 
have  rhyme,”  and  found  that  though  we  started  from 
our  domicile  at  the  good  old-fashioned  hour  of  half¬ 
past  six,  there  was  scarcely  standing  room  in  the  hand¬ 
some,  substantial  building,  an  ornament  to  one  of  the 
largest  emporiums  of  the  clothworking  trade  in  the 
North  of  England.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  man¬ 
ager’s  wife,  who,  though  a  perfect  lady  in  appearance 
and  demeanour,  is  not  above  superintending  the  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  front  of  the  house,  we  obtained  two  seats 
in  the  side  portion  of  the  auditorium,  all  the  centre  part 
being  long  ago  disposed  of,  and  in  the  very  heart  of 
what  can  only  be  described  as  a  perfect  “  squash”  from 
pit  to  ceiling,  prepared,  in  showman  language,  to  see 
what  we  should  see.  For  going  to  the  pantomime  in 
the  provinces  means  going  to  the  pantomime.  There  is 
no  preliminary  tragedy  or  comedy,  shorn  of  its  fair 
proportions,  witnessed  as  a  penance  and  acted  in  dumb 
show  by  an  impatient  audience  and  indignant  actors, 
but  it  forms  the  staple  entertainment  of  the  night,  last¬ 
ing  its  good  three  hours  out,  and  sending  everybody 
home  in  high  good-humour,  and,  better  still,  in  good 
time  even  for  the  little  bright  eyes  that  sparkle  with 
laughter  in  the  boxes,  and  dance  in  mirthful  accord 
with  the  sound  of  silvery  laughter  and  tiny  hand- clap¬ 
pings.  And,  truth  to  say,  the  pantomime  was  good 
enough  to  please  not  only  the  juveniles  but  the  more 
fastidious  “  children  of  a  larger  growth.”  The  talented 
young  actress  who  personated  Ganem,  the  son  of  Ali 
Baba,  who  gave  the  title  to  the  piece,  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  London  stage  in  more  respects  than  one,  and 
her  mtgnonne  person  gave,  besides,  the  effect  of  additional 
contrast  with  that  of  her  gawky  brother,  impersonated 
by  areal  live  giant,  half  a  head,  at  least,  taller  than  the 
celebrated  American  prodigy.  Captain  Bates,  and  we 
may  say  truthfully  described  in  the  bills  as  “  the 
tallest  youth  in  the  world,  8  feet  high,  and  not -twenty 
years  of  age.”  Lithographs  of  this  extraordinary  being, 
lighting  his  cigar  with  the  most  perfect atalamp- 
post,  did  not  really  seem  exaggerated  in  presence  of  the 


original,  his  extreme  lankiness,  and  his  being  habited 
in  knickerbockers  and  a  pinafore,  adding  greatly  to  the 
quaint  grotesqueness  of  his  appearance.  Of  course  there 
were  topical  songs,  in  which,  instead  of  the  usual  hits  at 
ministers  and  public  men  and  things  to  which  London 
audiences  are  so  accustomed  when  the  lord  of  misrule 
reigns  at  theatres  at  pantomime  time,  the  market-place, 
the  new  town-hall,  over-reaching  tradesmen,  and  other 
such  local  subjects,  were  hit  at  with  the  weapon  of 
satire  rather  more  rough  than  keen  in  its  edge,  and  we 
felt  something  of  a  twinge  of  sympathy  for  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Christmas  pleasure-seekers  when  the  funny 
man  who  acted  Cogia,  and  capitally,  too — a  la  Edward 
Terry — on  being  vociferously  encored  in  his  ditty,  sub¬ 
stituted  a  very  clever  rendering,  in  its  original  tongue, 
of  La  Premiere  FeuUle,  made  so  popular  by  Mdlle.  Celine 
Chaumont  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  last  season,  which 
was  received  with  respectful  and  wondering  silence. 

Lauri,  that  little  Lump  of  Fun,  as  he  may  well  be 
termed,  put  more  practicality  and  gag  into  his  funni- 
ments  than  he  was  accustomed  to  do  to  suit  a  Drury 
Lane  audience,  and  when  he  and  his  attendant  familiars 
appeared  after  the  dazzling  wonders  of  the  transforma¬ 
tion  scene,  which,  if  less  aesthetic  than  what  London 
managers  have  of  late  accustomed  us  to,  was  really 
gorgeous  in  light  and  colour,  the  fun  grew  “  fast  and 
furious,”  and  the  audience  entered  into  it  with  indescri¬ 
bable  zest  and  heartiness.  No  Sir  Charles  Coldstreams, 
male  or  female,  even  among  the  tenants  of  the  boxes,  ap¬ 
peared  to  think  it  was  not  “  good  form”  to  exercise  their 
cachinnatory  powers,  but  all  showed  without  reserve 
their  determination  to  enjoy  to  the  uttermost  the  “  ex¬ 
cellent  fooling”  of  the  hour.  When  anything  more 
exciting  or  attractive  than  usual  was  in  progress,  the 
craning  of  necks  and  even  standing  up  and  pushing 
forward  of  those  who  were  not  in  a  good  seeing  position 
was  borne  with  exemplary  good-humour  by  their  more 
fortunately  placed  fellows,  the  only  remonstrance  we 
witnessed  being  the  following  printed  one  affixed  to  the 
corridors,  by  which  it  seems  the  management  had  sought 
to  restrain  the  over-eager  exuberance  of  the  spectators 
from  damaging  the  property  of  the  establishment,  with 
the  justice  of  whose  protest  all  must  agree,  and  which 
we  read  with  a  smile  on  issuing  forth  from  our  merry 
evening  of  “  Pantomime  in  the  Provinces — 

“  It  is  not  quite  fair 
To  stand  on  a  cliair : 

Two  shillings  admission, 

And  five  for  repair, 

Is  more  than  the  niaungement 
Iti-ally  can  hear.” 
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Thou  shall  Show  us  Wonderful  Things.  By  Charles  Joseph  Frost. 
(Published  by  W.  Litupos,  41,  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury.)— Though 
somewhat  defective  in  construction,  this  anthem,  which  gained  an 
extra  prize  offered  this  year  by  the  College  of  Organists,  possesses 
considerable  merit,  more  particularly  towards  the  conclusion.  Al¬ 
though  abounding  in  closes  in  D,  digressions  into  A,  and  returning  to 
the  original  key,  it  has  a  somewhat  monotonous  style.  The  variety  of 
accentuation,  and  its  general  brilliancy  towards  the  end,  deserve 
commendation,  but  Mr.  Frost  shonld  alter  the  soprano  part,  which  is 
decidedly  too  low  in  the  setting. 

Ho  !  Every  One  that  Thirsteth  !  Sacred  Song.  By  M.  H.  Richard¬ 
son.  (Published  by  Goddard  and  Co.,  4,  Argyll-place,  Regent-street.) 
— This  is  a  beautiful  composition,  possessing  individuality,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  lovers  of  good  sacred  songs. 

The  Irresistible  PoJha.  By  Annie  Minot.  (Published  by  B.  Wil¬ 
liams,  II,  Patemoster-row.) — If  qnaintness  of  conception  and  novelty 
of  treatment  go  for  anything,  the /rre.sisti  We  should  be  a  great  success. 
The  melody  is  very  pretty,  and  the  polka  time  well  marked. 

By  the  Stream.  Song.  Words  by  Fred.  Lewis.  Music  by  Alfred 
Plumpton.  (Published  by  Weippert  and  Co.,  206,  Regent-street.) — 
This  is  a  pretty  ballad  in  the  key  of  D,  in  a  style  in  which  the  composer 
excels.  The  words  are  expressive  and  simple,  containing  some  deep 
thought  and  feeling. 

To  Pansies.  Song.  Words  and  Music  by  G.  Herbert  Woolley. 
(Published  by  Keith,  Prowse,  and  Co.,  48,  Cheapside.) — Mr.  Woolley 
has  undertaken  a  difficult  task,  and  has  been  thoroughly  successful. 
The  words  are  extsemely  poetical,  and  the  music  is  sweetly  pretty. 

Birds  of  Passage.  Song.  Words  by  Longfellow.  Music  by  G. 
Herbert  Woolley.  (Published  by  Keith,  Prowse,  and  Co.,  48,  Cheap- 
side.) — These  words  by  Longfellow  have  not,  to  our  knowledge,  been 
previously  set  to  music,  and  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
possess  themselves  of  a  copy  of  this  excellent  song,  which  is  by  far 
the  best  of  his  compositions  now  before  us.  It  is  in  the  key  of  F. 

Oh  Tell  Me  Where  thy  Spirit  Dwells.  Song.  Words  by  J.  L. 
Lyons.  Music  by  William  F.  Taylor.  (Published  by  IV'eippert  and 
Co.,  2O6,  Regout-street.) — The  words  of  this  song  are  simple  and  un¬ 
affected  ;  the  music  is  pleasing  but  by  no  means  original ;  indeed  we 
tliink  the  composer  herein  gives  us  a  second  edition  of  one  of  his 
former  productions. 

Sang  of  the  Sunbeam.  Song.  Words  by  J.  L.  Lyons.  Music  by 
W.  F.  Taylor.  (Published  by  Weippert  and  Co.,  2CC,  Regent-street.) 
— The  words  of  this  song  call  forth  our  condemnation  on  account  of 
their  alliterative  tendencies — f<)r  example,  “  Gushes  of  golden  glee,” 
4c.  The  music  is  melodious  and  Sijarkliug,  more  than  compensating 
for  any  shortcomings  in  the  words. 

I  Thought  of  Thee.  Ballad.  Words  by  X.  Parker  Willis.  lilusic 
by  Alfred  Plumpton.  (Published  by  Weippert  and  Co.,  2C6,  Regent- 
street.) — To  some  pleasing  words,  which  are  somewhat  marred  by  a 
too  fre<iuent  repetition  in  the  refrain,  Mr.  Plumpton  has  composed 
a  sweet  little  ballad  in  the  key  of  F,  and  within  a  moderate  compass. 

Afternoon  in  February.  Song.  Words  by  Longfellow.  Music  by 
G.  Herljert  Woolley.  (Published  by  Keith,  Prowse,  and  Co.,  48, 
Cheapside.) — Mr.  Woolley  has  hardly  been  so  happy  in  his  art  of 
describing,  as  it  were,  the  poem  in  his  music.  It  is  a  task  which, 
seemingly,  but  few  of  our  modem  composers  can  accomplish ;  Mr. 
Woolley  has,  however,  written  a  pleasing  air  and  a  decidedly  good 
accompaniment. 

Love  irin.'!  Love.  Song.  Words  by  William  W.  Lord.  Music  by 
Kate  Lucy  Ward.  (Published  by  Henry  Stead  and  Co.,  19,  Piccadilly.) 
— To  some  words  of  average  merit  Miss  Ward  has  composed  a  delight¬ 
ful  air,  full  of  bright,  cheerful  melody,  wedded  to  a  good  although  ordi¬ 
narily  written  accompaniment. 

Song  of  the  Pump.  Song.  Words  by  B.  Rowe.  Music  by  Alfred 
Cellier.  (Published  by  Henry  Stead  and  Co.,  19,  Piccadilly.) — The 
words  of  this  song  are  excellent,  and  the  music  is  characterise  by  all 
those  charms  for  which  Mr.  Cellier  is  rapidly  gaining  such  popularity. 
Sung  by  Miss  Fanny  Holland  in  the  operetta,  “Charity  .^gins  at 
Home,”  it  proved  a  great  success. 


The  Maiden’s  row.  Song.  By  Richard  F.  Harvey.  (Published 
by  Goddard  and  Co.,  4,  Argyll-plaee,  Regent-street.) — The  words  of 
this  song  are  extremely  good.  Tlie  music  is  also  such  as  will  please 
the  most  fastidious  ear. 

Nellie’s  Sorrow.  Song.  Words  by  William  R.  Latta.  Music  by 
Fred.  Stevenson.  (Published  by  Boosey  and  Co.,  28,  Holles-street, 
CavendiBh-s(iuare.) — This  is  a  pretty,  pathetic  little  poem,  and  the 
music  is  simple,  pleasing,  and  effective. 

Mary,  dear,  Good-bye.  Song.  By  Richard  F.  Harvey.  (Published 
by  Goddard  and  Co.,  4,  Argyll-place,  Regent-street.) — The  words  of 
this  song  are  very  conventional,  and  there  is  but  little  novelty  about  the 
music,  although  it  is  not  unpleasing. 

Old  Ireland  Quadrilles.  By  George  Croal.  (Published  by  Weip¬ 
pert  and  Co.,  266,  Regent -street,  W.) — This  is  a  good  set,  although  the 
airs  selected  are  not  as  adaptable  for  quadrilles  as  those  selected  by 
the  composer  in  his  “Old  Scotland.” 

Old  Scotland  Quadrilles.  By  George  Croal.  (Published  by  Weip¬ 
pert  and  Co.,  266,  Regent-street,  W.) — This  set  of  quadrilles,  although 
by  a  comparatively  unknown  composer,  is  excellent,  the  airs  introduced 
being  an  agreeable  change  from  the  hackneyed  tunes  so  much  used. 

Sir  Simon  Simple.  Valse.  By  J.  Fitzgerald.  (Published  by 
Clark,  9,  Amen-corner,  Patemoster-row.) — This  is  the  best  work  of 
this  comjxiser  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  tliat  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  The  title-page  has  an  exceedingly  well-executed  lithograph 
portrait  of  Miss  Ada  Swanborough  and  Mr.  Henry  J.  Byron. 

Royal  Philharmonic  Galop.  By  Adolphe  Lindheim.  (Published 
by  Henry  Stead  and  Co.,  19,  Piccadilly.)— This  is  a  galop  which, 
although  it  has  sufficient  merit  to  render  it  worthy  of  being  played, 
possesses  no  special  feature  to  call  forth  our  praise.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Mr.  Lindheim's  talent  deserves  recognition  as  a  musical  director, 
and  a  man  of  great  capabilities. 

Mountain  Rose,  TjTolicnne.  By  George  Houghton.  (Published 
by  WeipiHjrt  and  Co.,  266,  Regent -street.) — This  is  a  very  light  and 
cheerful  polka  mazurka,  containing  several  original  airs,  and  is  ener¬ 
getic  and  rattling. 

She  Sang  to  Her  Harp.  Words  and  music  by  Alfred  B.  Allen. 
(Published  by  Roliert  Cocks  and  Co.,  New  Burlington-street,  W.)  — 
As  a  x>oet  Mr.  Allen  is  but  moderately  successful,  but  his  music  more 
than  compensates  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  lines.  Here  we  have 
the  exact  effect  of  the  harp  set  for  the  piano  in  the  accompaniment ; 
the  arpeggios  with  which  the  song  is  teeming  are  particularly  appro¬ 
priate.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  novelties  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  and  although  the  subject  is  very  sad,  we  may  with  safety 
recommend  it.  It  is  written  in  the  key  of  A  Hat,  and  is  forcibly  sug¬ 
gestive  of  its  subject. 

/  Once  had  a  Sweet  Little  Doll,  Dears.  Song.  Words  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley.  Music  by  Alfred  Plumpton.  (Published  by  Cramer, 
Wood,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent -street.) — These  excellent  words  are  from 
Mr.  Kingsley’s  well-known  “  Water  Babies,”  and  full  justice  is  done 
them  in  the  sotting  by  Mr.  Plumpton.  There  is  a  versatility  of  style 
in  his  compositions  which  we  cannot  but  admire,  yet  this  is  perhaps 
not  equal  to  many  others  by  the  same  talented  composer. 

Often.  Song.  Words  and  music  by  Carl  Wagner.  (Published  by 
A.  B.  Emanuel,  27,  Somerford-grove,  Stoke  Newington,  N.) — Here 
we  have  depicted  in  a  simple,  pathetic,  and  well-written  poem  th(* 
death-bed  of  a  young  gfirl,  who  is  apparently  resigned  to  her  fate,  as 
she  is  going  to  the  “  haven  of  rest”  she  has  “  prayed  for  so  often.”  The 
music,  both  in  air  and  accompaniment,  is  all  tliat  can  be  desired,  and 
those  ladies  who  like  semi-sacred  songs  with  a  mournful  subject  will 
be  delighted  with  Often.  It  is  the  best  song  of  the  kind  we  have  met 
with,  and  may  be  classed  with  Herr  Wagner’s  greatest  successes. 

Sabheth  Dawn.  By  Gustave  Lange.  (Published  by  A.  Hammond 
and  Co.,  5,  Vigo-street,  Regent-street.) — A  reverie,  containing  gfxsl 
practice  for  students  of  average  abihty. 

A  Cradle  Song.  Composed  by  Henry  Smart.  (Brewer  and  Co., 
2J,  Bishopsgate-street  Within.) — A  lovely  morceau,  full  of  tender 
pathos  and  grace.  It  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Mounsey  Bartholomew. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed — 

To  the  "Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Wcmvich  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
(Englishwoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

1429.  Old  or  antique  fans  wanted  in  exchange  for  dress,  jewellery, 
books,  &c. — Miss  E.  P.,  71,  Elgin-crescent,  Notting-hill,  London,  W. 

1430.  Sophia  has  a  new  white  silk  dress,  only  worn  three  times, 
low  body,  train  skirt,  made  in  the  height  of  fashion,  with  deep 
soillopcd  flounce  and  tunic  to  match,  handsomely  trimmed  with 
mauve  satin.  Cost  £12 ;  ■would  take  £6.  Address  with  Editor. 

1431.  Lavkel  has  handsome  train  skirt,  trimmed  very  deeply  with 
crape ;  crape  tunic  and  garibaldi,  hanging  sleeves  (best  quality  6s.  Cd. 
per  yard),  only  worn  a  few  times.  Cheap,  i  guinea  and  half.  Pattern 
of  material  sent. 

1432.  W.  R.  wants  6  yards  handsome  modem  point  lace  s-j  inches 
deep.  Offers  warm  white  winter  cloak,  cost  50s.,  not  quite  new ; 
antique  fan,  mounted  in  ivory ;  nice  rosewood  dressing-case ;  chignon 
comb — say  what. 

1433.  E.  D.  II.  makes  point  lace  butterflies,  ci-avat-cnds.  Post  free 
iS  stamps  each;  collars  and  d’oyleys,  24  stamps  each.  Address, 
E.  D.  11.,  Post-ottice,  Bridport,  Dorsetshire. 

1434.  K.  M.  begs  to  inform  Bess  that  she  has  a  pair  of  Indian 
worked  slippers  unmade  that  she  is  very  anxious  to  dispose  of ;  they 
belong  to  a  poor  woman,  and  were  sent  to  her  by  her  son,  who  is  a 
soldier  in  India.  She  would  take  £1  for  them,  and  would  gladly  send 
them  on  approval.  [Will  Bess  send  correct  address  ?] 

1435.  An  Ixv.alid  makes  much-admired  knitted  infants’  boots,  not 
liable  to  shrink  in  washing,  either  plain  white  or  white  with  scarlet, 
blue,  pink,  mauve,  or  magenta  tops  and  dots,  is.  qd.  per  pair.  A.v 
I.NV.iLID  also  executes,  reasonably  and  well,  most  kinds  of  fancy  work, 
including  scarlet  kneecaps,  is.  qd.,  and  sleeping  socks,  2s.  jx?r  pair. 
Delightfully  warm  invalids’  slippers,  scarlet  and  black,  or  colours  to 
taste,  4s.  Convenient  table  work-bags,  washing  material,  scarlet 
braided,  with  eight  jKXjkets,  28.  6d.  Pretty  bniid  and  crochet  trim¬ 
mings,  from  3d.  per  yard.  'Patted  collars,  is.  6d.  Nicely  worked 
embroidery.  Crocheted  Shetland  veils,  153.  6d.  Berlin  wool  work 
grounded,  &c.  Orders  would  much  oblige.  Address  (in  first  in¬ 
stance),  E.  M.,  27,  High-street,  Barnstaple. 

1436.  Banshee  makes  modem  point  square  and  pointed  chemisettes, 
sleeves,  sprays,  &c. ;  tatting  patterns  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed 
envelope;  tatted  collars,  is.  Address,  E.  T.  B.,  i,  Powderham- 
tcrrace,  Teignmouth. 

'437-  Ql'ilted  skirts,  now  so  fashionable.  If  a  lady  send  a  silk  or 
satin  dress,  no  matter  if  soiled,  advertiser  will  clean,  quilt  to  the 
waist,  enabling  owner  to  wear  polonaise — warmly  wadding  making  it 
a  marvel  of  comfort  and  elegance— for  7s.  Od.  Address  with  Editor. 
Josephine. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

*»•  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  retjuiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


Golden  weddings  are  not  very  frequent,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  note 
their  occurrence  with  festive  celebration.  At  twenty-live — a  fair 
marriageable  age — the  average  expectation  of  life  (to  use  actuaries’ 
phrase)  is  not  more  than  about  twenty-seven  years  ;  so  that  very  few 
brides  and  bridegrooms  live  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
their  wedding  day ;  and  whenever  one  of  the  wedded  pair  lives  to  see 
the  age  of  seventy-five  the  great  probability  is  tliat  the  partner  of 
joys  and  sorrows  has  long  since  passed  into  the  silent  land.  Or,  when 
botli  live,  it  may  be  that  time  has  deadened  the  early  love;  that 
years  have  brought,  if  not  an  actual  estrangement  of  hearts,  a  mutual 


indifference,  which  is  a  sad  condition  of  the  last  links  of  the  chain  of 
union.  The  venerable  King  of  Saxony  and  his  queen  liave  completed 
the  fiftieth  year  of  married  life,  and  with  solemn  religious  ceremonial 
liave  renewed  their  vows.  Such  an  act,  however  impressive — and 
certainly  it  was  impressive  in  its  character — is  scarcely  congenial  with 
our  views.  A  contemporary  shrewdly,  if  roughly,  observes,  “  'rhis 
second  marriage  conveys  the  idea  that  the  virtue  of  the  first  gets  worn 
out  in  course  of  time,  and  has  to  be  repeated,  like  vaccination.” 
This  is  coarse,  but  it  touches  the  right  principle  involved.  That  a 
golden  wedding  should  be  made  the  occasion  of  a  family  gathering, 
or  even,  in  the  case  of  distinguished  or  royal  persons,  of  public 
religious  thanksgiving,  is  intelligible  enough,  and  reasonable  enough ; 
but  it  docs  seem  strauge  to  hear  a  priest  solemnly  asking  whether  the 
aged  couple  mean  to  keep  their  vows  for  the  future  ?  and  consequently 
half-implying  that,  after  half-a-century  of  faithful  observance,  they 
are  possibly  tired  of  the  matrimonial  bonds.  Marriage  is  for  life — 
short  life  or  long  life,  as  Providence  pleases.  The  marriage  vow 
requires  no  renewal ;  it  is  made  once  for  all. — The  Ladies. 

Mary.  Religion  is  the  best  armour  that  any  man  can  have,  but  the 
very  worst  of  cloaks. 

Always  in  a  Scrape.  There  arc  only  three  ways  of  getting  out  of 
a  scrape — write  out,  back  out,  but  the  best  way  is  to  keep  out. 

Billets-doux.  A  Frenchman  says,  that  to  write  a  good  love  letter 
you  ought  to  begin  without  knowing  what  you  mean  to  say,  and  finish 
without  knowing  what  you  have  said. 

Army  writes — “  Could  you  kindly  let  me  know  through  your  valu¬ 
able  Magazine  if  I  can  procure  any  book  on  versification  ?  [We  have 
now  a  work  in  the  press  on  this  subject ;  read  Edgar  Poe’s  Essay  on 
Poetry.]  Also  if  I  could  have  any  hints  on  illumination,  as  I  should 
like  to  try  it  ?  [Messrs.  Barnard,  of  119,  Edgware-road,  London, 
publish  a  volume  on  this  subject.!  Have  you  given  up  the  Exchange 
column  ?  We  have  some  music  to  exchange,  and  do  not  know  how  to 
offer  it.  [As  usual,  through  our  columns.]  Many  thanks  for  your 
papers  on  ‘girls.’  Though  rather  past  that  category,  I  find  great 
pleasure  in  reading  them,  and  think  that  they  might  induce  some  of 
us  to  remember  that  we  are  not  butterflies,  made  for  the  passing 
hour,  but  ought  to  be  reasonable  beings,  finding  some  other  purpose 
in  life  than  following  only  mere  frivolous  pastimes  and  amusements, 
falsely  so  called.” 

L.  O.  C.  O.  is  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  Emma  that  at  any  artists’ 
colourman  or  stationer’s,  where  materials  for  illuminations  are  sold, 
she  can  obtain  a  burnisher  for  making  the  little  holes  and  tracing  the 
gold  borders  in  an  illumination.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  pencil,  the 
point  being  of  agate,  fixed  into  a  wood  or  bone  handle ;  the  price 
varies  from  2s.  upwards.  The  illumination  should  be  quite  finished, 
and  then  use  the  burnisher  wherever  gold  or  silver  is  introduced ; 
make  the  dots  and  tracings  as  if  you  were  using  a  pencil. 

Dolly  Varden  will  feel  much  obliged  to  the  Editor,  or  any  of  the 
subscribers,  if  they  will  kindly  answer  the  following  (luestions: — 
Where  old  postage  stamps  are  received,  and  how  much  you  get  for  a 
hundred  ?  [Old  postage  stamps  cannot  find  purchasers,  at  least  such 
is  our  experience.  We  have  endeavoured,  but  vainly,  to  find  a  market 
for  them.]  2.  An  easy  fashionable  way  of  wearing  the  hair  ?  [High 
rouleaux  on  the  top,  with  Spanish  comb.] 

F.  C.  writes—”  Dear  Sir,— Would  you  kindly  inform  me  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  ‘  autonomy  of  nations  ?’  Also  if  ‘  placeman’  and 
‘  placehunter’  have  the  same  signification  ?  Also  if  to  become  Prime 
Minister  it  is  necessary  to  rise  step  by  step  from  the  lowest  place,  as 
in  any  other  ottice,  or  whether  it  is  necessary  to  bo  in  ottice  at  all  to 
become  it  ?  Could  an  unofficial  member  become  it  by  the  vote  of  his 
partisans  alone  ?  or,  if  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  ottice,  need  he  be  also 
in  the  Cabinet  to  become  it  ?  Lastly,  is  a  man  elected  Prime  Minister 
for  his  own  merit  or  capacity  for  certain  things  or  for  party  interest? 
Would  you  also  please  teU  me  the  most  simple  and  comprehensive 
guide  to  political  science  ?  And  the  best  dictionary  of  technical  terms 
(scientific)  ?  Please  excuse  my  troubling  you,  but  I  have  an  essay  to 
prepare  for  an  examination  and  can  get  no  information  on  these 
things  anywhere.”  [The  antonomy  of  a  nation,  or  a  province  or 
town,  generally  signifies  its  independence  or  right  to  govern  itself.  A 
“place-hunter”  is  certaiidy  not  a  “placeman”  until  he  gets  a  place, 
but  the  terms  are  often  used  as^synonymous.  The  Queen  possesses  the 
constitutional  right  of  appointing  or  dismissing  the  Premier.  She  has 
never  exercised  the  latter  right,  as  all  her  Premiers  have  resigned 
without  waiting  to  be  dismissed ;  but  the  responsibility  of  appointing 
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a  new  Proinier  is  the  most  perious  one  devolving  upon  her.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  is  solely  at  her  option.  She  could  name  her  favourite  dog 
to  the  post  if  she  liked,  and  several  former  kiners  did  almost  as  foolishly, 
to  their  great  sorrow.  But  it  is  to  her  manifest  advantage  to  appoint 
a  man  who  can  command  a  majority  of  Parliament,  and  that  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  only  title  to  fitness.  Of  course  he  is  not  only  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  but  also  the  chief  mem1>er  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
the  nomination  of  all  the  other  ministers  usually  rests  with  him. 
Political  economy  is  a  very  severe  study.  If  you  feel  efjual  to  it  got 
that  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  published  by  Longmans.] 

Will  you  kindly  tell  H.vrriette,  in  your  next  number,  if  Ifogy’s 
Pihjriiiis  of  the  Sun  is  in  print,  and  by  whom  published?  tBy 
Blackie  and  Son,  Patemoster-row.]  And  also  the  meaning  of  the 
monogram  “A.E.I.”  on  lockets,  &c.  ?  [Everlasting  love.]  I  have 
also  seen  the  word  “  Mizpah”  on  bracelets — what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ?  [“  The  Lord  watch  between  us.”] 

Zenobie  writes — “I  saw  a  lady  at  the  theatre  the  other  day 
wearing  earrings  of  a  peculiar  style.  They  consisted  of  two  flat 
circular  hoo^is  of  pearls  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  one  suspended 
from  each  car  by  a  small  gold  ring,  and  from  these  hoops  were  hung 
three  rows  of  snnill  pearls,  gradually  increasing  in  size  for  half  their 
length  and  then  diminishing.  These  strings  of  iiearls  were  fastened 
at  each  end  to  the  earrings,  so  as  to  hang  under  the  chin  sufficiently 
low  to  just  touch  the  bosom  (I  may  mention  that  the  wearer  was  in 
full  evening  dress).  The  effect  was  as  though  a  necklace  of  three  rows 
was  hung  to  the  earrings.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  this  kind  of 
novelty  is  to  be  had  in  London,  as  I  fancy  it  may  be  an  .\meriean  or 
some  foreign  fashion  ?  [We  have  not  seen  this  mode,  which  would 
cerhiinly  spoil  the  prettiest  ears  ever  yet  made.  Be  content  with  ear¬ 
rings  and  necklet ;  the  ear  is  easily  dragged  out  of  shape,  and  no 
ornament  will  conceal  the  irreparable  mischief.] 

P.  If.  will  be  glad  to  know  of  any  one  who  colours  idiotographs 
well  and  reasonably. 

Name.s  and  their  Meanings. — In  school-lists,  on  cards  of  invi¬ 
tation,  and  wherever  else  young  girls’  names  arc  written  or  printed,  wo 
constantly  find  in  wliat  are  callini  “  pet  names”  new  variations  from 
old  usage.  Mamie,  Minnie,  Clemmie,  Louie,  Bertie,  Tudie,  Lottie, 
Ettie,  Millie,  Jlollie,  Mattie,  Tressie,  Hattie,  Xettic,  Katie,  Addie, 
Lidie,  Effie,  t'arrie,  (lertie,  Josie,  are  to  be  found,  with  many  more  of 
the  like  character.  The  above  samples  are  both  sufliclcnt  to  make  the 
ridiculous  nature  of  the  custom  apparent,  and  to  show  that  absurdities 
grouped  together  do  not  support  each  other,  but  make  each  instance 
more  ridiculous  by  a-ssociatiou.  The  only  excuse  for  “misnaming” 
the  young  ladies  is,  that  these  titles  are  supposed  to  be  terms  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  endearment.  This  plea  is  to  a  degree  valid,  where  the  use  of 
the  “  pet  names”  is  confined  to  the  family,  or  is  the  privilege  of  very 
intimate  fric-nd.s.  But  to  I'-rite  such  names,  to  sign  them  to  formal 
letters,  to  record  them  in  school  or  other  catalogues,  and,  worse  than 
all,  to  2>rint  them  in  any  connection,  is  to  widen  the  “  family  circle” 
exceedingly,  and  to  increase  “intimate  friendship”  indefinitely.  A 
little  travestio  of  fashionable  correspondence  w  as  published  some  years 
ago,  which  iiut.s  in  an  amusing  light  the  absurdity  both  of  writing  of 
pet  names  and  of  fashionable  precocity.  The  writers  are  supposed  to 
bo  young  la<lies  of  eight  years  or  thercalxiuts— such  young  ladies  as 
were  figuring  in  “  children’s  balls”  at  our  watering-places  last  summer 
if  the  “  orrespondents”  truly  report.  The  first  note  ran  thus :  “  Miss 
Minnie  Smith's  compliments  to  Miss  Maggie  Jones,  and  desires  the 
pleasure  of  her  company  this  evening.  Refreshments  at  seven.”  The 
resjxmse  was :  “  Miss  Maggie  Jones’s  compliments  to  Miss  Minnie 
Smith,  with  regrets  tliat  prior  engagements  preclude  the  pleasure  of 
acceptance.  She  is  to  Ikj  whipped  at  seven,  and  sent  to  bed  without 
her  supper  at  eight.”  In  order  to  see  what  is  lost  by  the  defacing  of 
honoured  luimcs  till  their  origin  can  scarcely  bo  recognised,  it  may  bo 
interesting  to  trace  the  signification  of  a  few  of  the  names  which  in 
one  sense — their  fre(|noncy — may  be  called  conunon  names.  Take 
first  Mary,  which,  in  its  various  legitimate  forms,  is  bonie  probably  by 
more  persons  in  Christian  lands  than  any  other  name.  Maria,  Marion, 
and  Miriam  have  been  adopted  as  English  lumes,  and  all  have  the 
same  signification.  The  first  on  record  who  Jiore  the  name  is  Miriam, 
the  sister  of  M oses  and  -Varon.  The  derivation  which  is  most  generaUy 
accept^xl  is  from  the  word  marah,  bitter;  and  as  Miriam  was  one  of 
the  children  of  the  captivity  in  Egj-pt,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
reasons  w  hy  this  name  was  chosen.  Whatever  was  its  origin,  the  first 
wearer  of  the  name  made  it  a  common  one  in  Israel,  perhaps  from  the 


association  of  Miriam  with  the  triumph  at  the  Red  Sea.  For  an 
obvious  reason  the  n.ame  has  always  been  highly  ixipular  among 
Chriotians;  and  the  jxiet  seem.s  to  have  put  in  verse  a  luiiversal  senti¬ 
ment  when  he  wn.te — 

“  I  have  a  iiassion  for  the  name  of  Mary.” 

Elizgibefh  or  Elishelia  was  the  wife  of  Aaron,  the  mother  of  the  Jewi.sh 
prie.stbood;  and  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Zaehariah,  the  prie.st,  was  the 
mother  of  John  the  Bapti^t.  Thus  curiously  is  the  name  eimnected 
with  the  beginning  of  the  two  disjx'nsatious.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  “(iod  hath  sworn,”  and  it  is,  therefore,  an  appeal  to  His 
covenant.  Elissa,  the  name  of  the  <iueen  who  founded  Carthage,  better 
known  as  “  Dido,”  is  the  same  as  Elizabeth.  So  are  Is.abcl,  Isabella, 
and  Eliza  other  forms  of  the  same  name ;  Esther,  Hester,  Stella,  and 
Estelle  moan  a  star ;  Laura  signific's  a  laurel ;  Ann,  Anna,  Hannah 
are  all  variations  of  the  same  name,  which  means  grace;  Margaret,  a 
pearl ;  Martha  is  from  the  same  root  as  JIary  ;  .Susan  and  Susannah, 
a  lily;  Rachel,  a  ewe;  Lydia  is  from  the  name  of  a  province  in  .\sia, 
said  by  .Tosephus  to  have  been  founded  by  the  children  of  Lud,  fourth 
son  of  Shorn  ;  Charlotte  and  Caroline  arc  feminine  forms  of  Charles  or 
Karl,  signifying  a  man  or  mivnly ;  Emily,  Amy,  and  Amelia  may  moan 
affable  or  industrious,  and  Emma,  sometimes  confounded  with  them, 
seems,  like  mamma,  to  have  come  from  the  fir.-t  lispings  of  the  child, 
and  is  said  to  mean  grandmother.  Ellen,  Helen,  and  Helena  mean 
light,  in  the  sense  of  luminous  ;  Catharine  or  Katherine,  pure;  Clara, 
Clarissa,  and  Claribel  come  from  famous  or  fair;  Jane  and  Joanna 
mean  the  grace  of  the  Lord  ;  Abigail,  meaning  “the  father  of  joy,” 
must  be  read  the  cause  of  joy ;  Detorah  is  a  bee ;  Dorothea  and  Dcr.i 
mean  the  gift  of  God ;  Dorcas  is  a  gazelle  ;  Augusta  is  venerable — 
honourable  or  stately,  if  young  ladies  like  that  better  ;  .\gnes  is  pure  ; 
Alice  means  “  noble  cheer,”  gooil  for  a  housewife.  Adelaide  has  a 
similar  sense.  Amanda  means  worthy  to  be  loved,  riuebc  is  shining. 
Bridget  means  strength.  Harriet  is  a  household  name,  meaning  home 
rule.  What  the  very  pleasant  name  Cecilia  may  mean  is  disputed. 
The  Roman  Cmeilian  family  objected  to  the  legend  that  their  ancestor 
was  blind,  as  the  name  would  import,  and  invented  other  legends. 
The  present  popularity  of  the  name  comes  from  St.  Cecilia  the  martyr, 
who  sang  with  her  last  breath,  and  is  in  the  calendar  as  the  patroness 
of  music.  Matilda  should  be  abb'  to  hold  her  own,  her  name  meaning 
battle-maid.  Sophia  is  wisdom  ;  Sophronia,  of  a  strong  mind.  Rebecca 
or  Rebekah  comes  from  a  root  signifying  to  blind,  and  is  appropriately 
introduced  in  a  prayer  in  the  Episcopal  marriage  service.  Louisa 
means  famous  hoUness.  Francos  is  free.  Gertrude  means  spear- 
maid.  Antoinette  is  inestimable ;  Arabella,  an  eagle  heroine.  Roxana 
is  the  dawn  of  day;  Rhoda,  a  rose.  Milicent  means  strength;  Mal¬ 
vina,  a  hand-maid;  Florence,  flourishing;  Wilhelmina,  like  Wilhelm 
and  William,  helmet  of  resolution.  The  list  of  names  with  their  sig¬ 
nifications  might  be  indefinitely  extended ;  but  what  arc  here  given 
wiU  suffice  to  show  how  much  better  the  honest  old  forms  are  than 
any  travestie.  If  our  ladies  were  to  investigate  their  own  name.s,  and 
also  to  seek  out  the  meaning  and  history  of  other  common  things — for 
words  arc  things,  and  all  things  have  a  history— they  would  find  in 
such  a  pursuit  both  recreation  and  instruction. 

Amanda  will  be  deeply  obliged  to  the  Editor  if  ho  will  inform  her 
where  she  can  procure  the  materials  for  the  ottoman  in  Berlin  wool 
work,  the  pattern  of  which  was  given  in  the  December  number,  and 
the  cost.  She  fears  that  she  could  not  get  the  proper  shades  in  the 
town  near  which  she  resides.  [Of  Madame  Lo  Boutillier,  1 25,  Oxford- 
street,  W.]  Amanda  has  taken  your  charming  magazine  for  two 
years,  and  finds  it  very  interesting  and  useful.  She  has  never  troubled 
asking  any  questions  before,  and  hopes  that  she  will  be  answered  in 
next  number. 

Anita  will  feel  verj-  much  obliged  if  the  kind  Silkworm  will  tell 
her  what  headdresses,  &c.,  both  for  morning  and  evening  wear,  are 
suitable  for  short  frizzed  hair.  Anita  has  been  compelled,  through  ill- 
health,  to  cut  her  hair,  and  now  is  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  it  as  regards  arranging  and  ornamenting.  If  the  Silkworm  can 
kindly  answer  Anita  in  the  February  number  of  the  Englishwoman’.s 
Domestic  Magazine  she  will  be  extremely  obliged.  [Your  “short 
frizzed  hair”  should  be  brushed  off  your  face  in  the  morning  and 
confined  by  a  band  of  coloured  ribbon  matching,  or  contrasting,  or 
shading  with  your  toilet.  The  long  ends  of  this  band  float  down 
to  your  waist ;  if  becoming  a  bow  and  long  ends  may  be  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  band,  in  the  centre  of  the  head ;  if  placed  at  the  side, 
short  ends  or  a  fringed  bow  should  be  placed.  lor  evening  weai 
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a  diadem  wreath  fastened  by  an  elastic  band,  the  loner  trails  of  tho 
wreath  falling  over  your  shoulders.  No  frizzette  will  keep  in  in 
short  hair,  but  as  soon  as  your  hair  is  luiig  enough  to  twist  or  tie  you 
can  wear  additional  hair  i)  la  OreC'iiie.'] 

Deau  Mit.  Editor, — I  l)eg  leave  to  address  you  once  again  on  a 
matter  I  have  some  tittle  doubt  about — as  to  what  may  be  proper  in  the 
event  of  a  friend  dying  (no  relative)  regarding  complimentary  mourning. 
Is  a  lady  expected  to  follow  if  not  invited  by  the  deceased’s  friends  ? 
[Ladies  seldom  accompany  a  funeral.]  And  if  so  would  she  accom¬ 
pany  them  in  one  of  their  carriages,  or  find  her  own  ?  [If  invited  a 
mourning  coach  is  always  sent.]  What  mourning  should  be  worn,  and 
for  how  long  [Complimentary  mourning  lasts  from  six  weeks  to  three 
months,  and  is  merely  black ;  no  craiHS  is  worn.]  What  is  tho  most 
fashionable  style  of  dressing  tho  front  hair  ?  The  Gainsborough  is  going 
out.  Are  the  short  eurls  on  tho  forehead  still  worn  ?  [The  hair  is 
twisted  off  the  face,  wound  high  on  the  head,  and  falls  in  curls,  or  is 
coiled  at  the  back  ;  largo  combs  are  worn. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — Will  you  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain  terra 
cotta  or  rustic  flower  troughs  for  window-sills,  as  1  have  a  small  garden 
in  front  of  my  dining-room  windows,  which  I  have  made  very  pretty, 
and  am  now  wishing  to  place  flowers  on  the  sills  in  something  which 
will  look  pretty  and  nice?  [Of  Barr  and  Sugdeu,  12,  King-street, 
Covent-garden.] 

Accident. — To  Iteoiove  ntch,  Tar,  or  Paint. — Rub  a  little  sweet 
oil  on  the  soiled  place,  and  boil  in  a  solution  of  sapolinc  ton  minutes  ; 
it  will  then  wash  out.  If  freshly  done,  sapoliue  will  remove  either 
pitch,  tar,  or  paint  by  washing  in  a  hot  solution,  then  in  clean  water. 

A  lIojiE  Worker. — To  remove  ironmoulds  use  two  drachms  of 
hydrochloric  acid  to  six  ounces  of  water.  Pour  a  small  portion  of  this 
into  a  .saucer,  and  make  it  slightly  warm  ;  then  dip  the  iron  stain  into 
tho  acid  for  about  one  minute,  then  wash  the  cloth  in  water,  and  then 
in  a  little  soda  and  water.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  far  more  effectual 
than  oxalic  acid,  but  as  it  is  a  deadly  poison,  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  the  mixture  locked  up. 

Ecoxosi  V. — Tho  following  is  the  best  method  toclean  gloves,  especially 
for  white  and  cream-coloured  gloves,  as  it  loaves  them  us  soft  as  when 
new.  Have  remly  a  little  new  milk  in  a  saucer,  a  bit  of  sponge,  or 
very  soft  flannel,  a  piece  of  sapoline,  and  a  small  basin  of  warm  water. 
Put  the  glove  on,  wet  the  sponge  with  milk,  and  then  rub  it  on  tho 
cake  of  sai>oliue,  and  apply  evenly  all  over  the  glove,  occasionally,  as 
required,  washing  out  the  sponge  in  the  warm  water,  and  sc|ueezing  it 
before  again  wetting  with  milk.  Some  coloured  gloves  change  colour 
but  if  such  should  be  the  case,  it  can  be  mode  uniform  by  repeating 
the  process  two  or  three  times.  Dry  in  the  air,  and  pull  out  when 
dry.  The  india-rubber  glove-cleaners  are  excellent  for  this  purpose. 

Bessie  writes — “I  was  glad  to  see  in  the  October  number  several 
useful  receipts,  which  will  no  doubt  be  appreciated  in  many  well- 
ordered  households  where  economy  is  an  object.  As  the  consumption 
of  toilet  soap  is  pretty  large  in  my  household,  imrticularly  in  tho 
bath-room,  I  have  tried  the  receipt  for  toilet  soap.  I  have  succeeded 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  quite  satisfactorily,  and  would  be  glad  if 
some  one  would  help  me  to  find  out  where  I  have  been  wrong.  I 
used  the  exact  proportions  given,  but  never  found  tho  mass  get  thin 
enough  to  bo  skimmed  as  directed.  Also  only  once  was  there  any 
sign  of  ebullition ;  it  seemed  to  become  too  thick  for  any  bubbles  to 
rise,  so  that  cook  never  dared  cease  stirring  and  I  never  dared  cease 
watching  lest  it  should  burn.  At  the  end  of  half-an-hour,  from  the 
gentle  appearance  we  had  of  boiling,  we  took  it  off,  and  found  it  go 
hard  and  lumpy  in  our  hands  and  cake  like  mutton  suet,  so  that  we 
could  hardly  make  it  into  any  shape.  The  result  is  that  the  cakes 
look  very  queer,  and  have  afforded  a  great  deal  of  amusement  to  my 
husband,  who  I’m  sure  has  had  quite  the  money’s  worth  of  tho 
experiment  in  poking  fun  at  mo.  He  refuses  to  try  it,  under  any 
pretext— the  appearance  is  quite  enough  for  him.  It  seems  to  me 
cither  that  the  quantity  of  water  prescribed  is  too  small,  or  the  time 
for  boiling  too  great.  Both  in  this  month’s  issue  and  in  former  ones 
I  have  seen  correspondents  asking  for  a  cure  for  tho  black  spots 
which  often  disfigure  an  otherwise  pleasing  face.  If  a  cure  which 
costs  nothing  will  not  be  despised,  I  can  give  an  infallible  one. 
Squeeze  each  spot  firmly  between  tho  points  of  two  fingers  till  tho 
black  spot  and  all  the  matter  behind  it  to  tho  very  last  bursts  out 
like  a  microscopic  worm.  If  doing  it  for  myself  before  a  mirror  I 
should  naturally  use  the  noils  of  my  two  forefingers,  and  if  for  some 
one  else  my  two  thumb-nails.  If  the  spot  is  not  quite  ripe  it  may 


not  come  out  till  it  ripens,  but  otherwise  the  cure  is  both  instan¬ 
taneous  and  radical,  and  I  have  never  known  it  fail.  Only  a  little 
dexterity  is  required  in  the  manipulation,  and  the  redness  and  irrita¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  pressure  passes  away  in  an  hour  or  two.  If  I  am 
not  occupying  too  much  of  your  space,  might  I  ask  if  any  of  your 
correspondents  could  tell  me  whore  to  procure  the  common  blue  peas, 
shelled  like  the  split  yellow  j>oas  ?  Soup  made  of  blue  peas,  with 
throe  small  carrots  and  three  small  onions  grated  and  added,  makes,  1 
find,  quite  superior  soup  to  that  made  from  yellow  peas  or  jiea  flour ; 
but  the  tediousness  of  removing  the  skins  unfits  it  for  a  family  dish. 
I  am  glad  to  see  such  a  nice  letter  from  A.  M.,  and  cordially  agree 
with  her  in  what  she  says  of  tight-lacing.  A  waspish  waist  is  anything 
but  ornamental,  and  is  highly  suggestive  of  a  waspish  temper — in 
fact,  I  think  often  contributes  to  one.  Sculptors  I  believe  to  be 
better  judges  of  feminine  grace  than  even  French  modistes.  I  have 
tried  to  make  myself  intelligible,  but  it  is  not  very  easy  between 
rising  to  entertain  visitors  and  directing  servants  in  bouschold  affairs. 
Your  ‘Conversazione’  I  find  exceedingly  useful,  but  I  have  time  to 
say  no  more,  for  dinner  must  bo  attended  to.” 

Miss  11.  will  bo  obliged  by  the  information  of  the  charge  for  “  Ex¬ 
change”  advertisement,  and  number  of  words  allowed,  [ist.  3d  per 
dozen.  2nd.  Any  number  required.] 

lIlLDEOARD  would  be  much  obliged  if  she  could  hear  through  your 
valuable  Magazine  of  a  remedy  for  brown  siiots  on  the  skin,  generally 
called  mole-spots.  She  is  an  old  subscriber,  and  gains  much  infor¬ 
mation  from  tho  “Conversazione.”  She  would  like  a  safe  and 
effectual  remedy,  quite  to  remove  the  spots.  Hildegard  would  be 
much  obliged  if  you  could  let  her  know  where  to  procure  Antephelic 
Milk  for  tiie  skin.  [Of  Madame  Corinne,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent- 
garden;  price  6s.  per  bottle,  carriage  free.]  Hildeg.vrd  does  not 
know  the  charge  for  inserting  anything  in  the  Magazine,  and  would 
be  obliged  if  she  might  st'o  the  price  in  the  next  number;  she  would 
then  send  it. 

A  Si'iiscRiRER  from  the  commencement  of  the  En'glisiiwom.vs’s 
Domestic  Magazine  will  bo  much  obliged  to  see  some  pretty  designs 
for  ladies’  underlinon,  night-dressc.i,  dr«'ssing-gowns,  &c.  lWo  will 
comply  with  your  request.] 

P.  J.  would  bo  greatly  obliged  to  the  kind  Silkworm  if  she  will 
tell  her  in  the  next  number  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine  what  perfume  she  considers  likely  to  lie  tho  most  lasting. 
[Ihlang-Ihlaug.]  F.  J.  has  been  greatly  interested  in  the  late  remarks 
about  perfumes,  as  she  has  always  wished  to  discover  one  which  will 
bo,  par  evccllence,  a  pervading  one;  but  has  hitherto  failed.  F.  J. 
prefers  either  Frangipanui  or  Jockey  Club,  but  tho  Silk«or.m  may 
be  able  to  recommend  a  better  than  cither  to  an  old  subscriber.  [Yon 
will  find  !Mons.  Rimrael’s  Ihlang-Ihlang  most  fragrant  and  lasting.] 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  I  can  advertise  things  in  the  “  English¬ 
woman’s  Exchange”  without  having  my  name  or  address  published  ? 
[Certainly.] 

A.  M.  A.  writes — “  Sir,— Will  you  please  inform  mo  in  your  next 
number  if  the  footstool,  as  per  illu-stration  5S1  in  your  November 
number,  can  be  obtained  for  mounting  own  work ;  if  so,  where,  and 
also  if  it  can  be  had  in  walnut  ?  Can  you  also  give  me  some  idea  of 
the  price?  [1.  Of  Mesdames  Boutillier,  125,  O.xford-sti-eet.  2.  No.] 
I  shall  also  be  obliged  if  Silkworm  can  recommend  any  books  con¬ 
taining  patterns  of  wool  antimacassars  in  crochet  and  knitting.” 
[Mesdames  Boutillier  publish  two  books  on  this  subject,  price  is.] 

The  Jet  Frenzy. — It  has  again  appeared ! — all  over  the  hats,  the 
cloaks,  tho  bonnets ;  and,  added  to  the  ornaments  worn  in  jot  and  in 
shell— as  well  as  in  gold,  vulcanite,  and  steel — threatens  to  give  tho 
ladies  the  appearance  of  being  clad  in  a  novel  and  flashing  armour,  as 
if  standing  in  an  attitude  mildly  defensive  against  any  one  presuming 
to  say  that  too  much  of  a  good  or  a  pretty  thing  is  undesirable  and 
Bupetfluous.  Now  jet  is  one  of  tho  choicest  of  trimmings,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  the  merit  of  making  oven  a  dull  colour  look  presentable.  It  is 
handsome  on  alpaca ;  not  ugly,  for  those  who  fancy  it,  on  velvet ;  and 
oven  on  cloth,  if  of  a  handsome  pattern  and  quality,  jet  will  never 
look  amiss.  But  of  every  attraction  in  the  fashionable  trimming  there 
is  always  a  paltry  imitation,  and  of  all  things  to  be  avoided,  cheap  jet 
is  the  most  to  be  abjured  and  repudiated.  It  would  spoil  any  garment. 
Equally  objectionable  as  the  imitation  of  jet  is  the  singular  disposition 
which  some  houses — Parisian,  Viennese,  and  Berlinese — make  of  jet 
as  a  trimming.  It  really  would  create  a  suspicion— if  such  an  offensive 
thought  could  for  a  moment  be  entertained — that  the  garments  upon 
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which  it  is  so  placed  are  simply  made  to  sell,  and  not  to  wear.  One 
of  these  has  a  scries  of  puffs  running  from  the  belt  to  the  hem,  and 
each  of  these  puffs  is  divided  by  a  bar  of  jet  ornamented  with  drops. 
The  sleeves  and  sides  of  the  over-skirt  are  similarly  trimmed,  so  that 
when  the  purchaser— the  robe  found  a  purchaser — sat  down  she  shed 
her  feathers — we  mean  her  beads — like  some  novel  and  inevplicablo 
bird.  A  word  as  to  jet  as  jet.  The  real  article— of  which  the  best  is 
said  to  be  the  \Vhitby— is  lighter  than  cork.  Therefore,  when  a  lady 
takes  up  a  cloak  or  sacque,  already  heavy  from  its  material,  and  finds 
that  it  weighs  three  times  as  much  as  it  should,  from  the  nature  of  its 
trimming,  let  her  be  assured  that  she  has  a  large,  amount  of  glass  in¬ 
stead  of  jet.  Still,  some  of  these  trimmings  arc  very  handsome, 
although  not  a  particle  of  jet  enters  into  their  composition.  A  Ber- 
linese  morning  jacket  has  a  mixture  of  real  jet  and  real  amber.  With 
its  silk  fringe  the  effect  is  very  handsome. 

Nklly  will  feel  so  much  obliged  to  Silkworm  if  she  will  kindly 
tell  her  in  next  month’s  Magazine  how  she  could  learn  to  make  the 
Malta  lace.  She  has  tried  point,  but  it  hurts  her  eyes,  and  she  had  to 
give  it  up.  Does  an  ordinary  crochet-needle  do,  and  arc  there  any 
instruction  books?  Would  a  blue  silk  rep  polonaise,  worn  over  a 
black  silk  under-skirt  and  trimmed  with  Malta  lace,  look  pretty? 
Nelly  hopes  Silkworm  will  excuse  so  many  questions  all  at  once,  as 
Nelly  lives  in  the  country.  [Midta  lace  is  simjily  crochet,  done  with 
crochet-hook  and  Messrs.  W.  Evans  and  Co.’s  tine  Maltese  thread. 
2.  Yes.] 

C.  J.  S.  presents  compliments  to  the  Editor  and  would  feel  obliged 
if  he  or  any  of  his  correspondents  would  give  her  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley  pattern  in  knitting ;  she  wishes  it  as  a  border  for  a  knitted 
quilt.  She  is  very  anxious  to  get  “  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,” 
set  to  music;  she  has  made  inquiries  about  it,  but  has  been  told  that 
it  is  out  of  print ;  she  does  not  mind  w  hether  it  is  a  glee  or  solo. 

Robin.  We  have  often  stated,  and  now  repeat,  that  we  take  no 
ni  tice  of  anonymous  letters.  Name  and  address  are  reciuircd  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  not  for  publication. 

Would  the  Silkworm  kindly  tell  Alice  whether  scarlet  cloaks  are 
worn  in  the  daytime  ?  She  has  a  good-sized  circular  one,  with  hood. 
Can  it  be  worn  as  it  is,  or,  if  not,  how  could  it  be  altered  ?  Alice 
would  be  very  grateful  for  an  answer  in  next  month’s  Magazine.  [In 
the  country  it  can  be  worn  as  it  is,  or  during  snow  and  skating 
weather  in  town,  otherwise  dye  black  and  trim  with  fur  or  fringe.] 

M.  F.  asks — “Will  you  favour  me  with  a  pattern  of  revers  in 
antique  point  lace  ?’’  [We  will  do  so  shortly.] 

L.cdy  L.cur.c  D.,  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  Magazine,  will  be 
very  thankful  to  any  one  who  will  kindly  answer  through  the  “  Con- 
versazione”  the  following  questions  : — “  Is  it  usual  to  call  one’s  aunt 
by  her  surname,  as  ‘  Aunt  Dawson  ?’  [Yes.]  Which  is  the  most 
fashionable  style  of  wearing  the  hair  ?  [See  Fashion  Plate.]  What 
colours  suit  a  young  lady  with  blue  eyes,  pink  complexion,  and  light 
brown  hair  ?  [All  soft  shades  of  any  colour  but  yellow.]  Can  any 
one  tell  me  how  to  rear  pheasants  ?  is  it  a  difficult  undertaking  ? 
Which  is  cheaper,  to  give  tea  sepai-ately  to  servants  or  to  allow  the 
cook  to  make  it  for  them,  and  what  is  the  general  allowance  of  tea 
and  sugar  to  each  servant  iier  month  ?  [Three  ounces  tea  weekly, 
half-pound  sugar.]  Is  there  a  book  published  in  which  the  art  of 
criticism  is  treated,  especially  one  containing  the  rules  by  which 
novels  are  criticised  ?  What  is  the  greatest  age  spaniels  generally 
attain  ?’’  [Twelve  years.]  L.vdy  Laur.v  D.  will  look  forward 
anxiously  for  answers  in  an  early  number  of  the  Magazine. 

A  NOTED  Italian  authoress.  Signora  Aurelia  Ciuimo  Falliero  de 
Luna,  has  established  in  Florence  a  semi-monthly  newspaper,  entitled 
the  Cornelia,  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  woman’s  rights,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  education  of  Italian  women. 

An  Alabama  lady  has  worked  a  silk  quilt  for  the  State  Fair  with 
20,000  pieces  in  it. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  M.  Ronzaud  first  met  Miss  Nilsson 
in  Paris,  when  she  used  to  be  taking  music  lessons  from  M.  CoUinet, 
whose  daughter  Marie  was  at  that  time  teaching  her  singing.  M. 
Bouzaud,  as  a  lover  of  music,  used  to  take  a  pleasure  in  being  one  of 
M.  Collinet’s  social  circle.  Both  M.  Rouzaud  and  Miss  Nilsson  were 
then  comparative  nobodies.  It  was  when  they  were  thus  obscure  that 
they  made  up  their  minds  to  marry  each  other.  The  father-in-law, 
M.  Ronzaud,  who  is  a  colonial  merchant,  has,  in  honour  of  his  son’s 
marriage,  jdven  a  sumptuous  dinner  to  his  clerks,  and  placed  in  each 
of  their  napkins  a  bank-note  for  one  thousand  francs. 


R.  S.  T.  writes— “Dear  Madam, — You  were  good  enough  to  say,  in 
answer  to  my  letter,  that  you  would  answer  any  (juestions  I  might 
put.  I  am  a  widow,  and  entirely  without  means ;  my  husband  was  a 
Freemason ;  the  lodge  he  belonged  to  was  in  India.  Would  the  Free¬ 
masons  in  this  country  give  me  any  help  if  I  applied  to  them  ?  To 
whom  should  I  apply,  and  where  ?  I  should  be  so  grateful  if  you 
could  answer  me.’’  [There  is  scarcely  a  town  in  England  without  a 
Freemasons’  lodge.  Ascertain  where  any  such  lodge  is  held,  and 

address  a  letter  “  'I’o  the  Worshipful  Master  of  the - Lodge, 

held  at - ,’’  and  you  can  scarcely  fail  to  get  jirompt  advice.] 

Would  the  Silkworsi  be  so  very  kind  as  to  give  in  next  month’s 
numlxir  of  the  Englishwoman  the  name  of  the  preparation  for 
curing  chilblains,  and  where  it  may  be  procured  ?  She  would  greatly 
oblige  A  Subsc'uibeu  and  a  Sufferer  from  Chilblains.  lEidolon, 
8i,  St.  Paul’s-churchyard.] 

A  Subscriber  is  anxious  to  know  the  most  approved  mode  of 
furnishing  the  school-rooms  and  dormitories  in  a  good-class  ladies’ 
boarding-school.  Any  hints  concerning  the  management,  diet,  &c., 
would  be  gratefully  received  by  A  Beginner. 

Bluebell  writes — “  Could  you  possibly  insert  in  your  valuable 
jounial  the  following  design  for  marking  pocket-handkerchiefs : — A 
daisy,  and  the  name  ‘  Marguerite’  entwined  or  otherwise  annexed  to  this 
flower,  the  flower  and  name  to  be  embroidered  ?  [We  cannot  promise 
this  particular  design.]  If  it  would  not  be  too  much  trouble  would 
you  also  let  me  know  if  coloured  sewing-silk  would  be  the  best  to 
embroider  them  with  ?  I  fancy  it  might  fade  in  the  wash,  and  that 
white  embroidery  cotton  would  be  the  best,  though  I  should  like  the 
coloured  silk  better ;  the  effect  would  be  so  much  prettier,  but  I  shall 
abide  by  your  advice.  [Coloured  sewing-silk  will  not  wash  white ; 
embroidery  cotton  should  be  used.] 

Frances  wishes  to  know  how  long  it  is  proper  to  remain  in 
mourning  for  her  mamma  ?  [Eighteen  months.]  And  when  second 
mourning  ought  to  be  worn  ?  [At  the  end  of  twelve  months.]  Also 
where  she  will  be  able  to  get  a  good  black  silk  dress  for  the  least 
money,  as  she  has  an  allowance,  and  if  patterns  weuld  bo  scut  ? 
[Of  Mr.  Burgess,  (>5,  Oxford-street ;  or  Mr.  Chapman,  Notting-hill- 
gate.]  Will  Mr.  Editor  be  kind  enough  to  tell  Frances  where  she 
can  procure  Master’s  Aromatic  Lotion  for  the  hair,  as  she  cannot  get 
it  in  the  town  where  she  lives  ?  [We  are  not  able  to  give  you  the 
address  of  this  lotion.]  An  answer  to  questions  in  your  next  will 
oblige. 

The  New  Year. — Have  courage  enough  to  review  your  own  con¬ 
duct  ;  to  condemn  it  where  you  detect  faults ;  to  amend  it  to  the  best 
of  your  ability ;  to  make  good  resolves  for  your  future  guidance,  and 
to  keep  them. 

Patchouly. — It  is  well  known  that  the  real  India  shawl  possessed 
a  peculiar  and  agreeable  odour,  which  was  new  to  European  noses  as 
the  shawls  were  to  European  eyes.  This  odour  pertinaciously  clung 
to  the  fabric,  and  a  genuine  “  India’’  unfailingly  advertised  it  as  such 
by  its  perfume.  The  cause  of  this  odour  was  fully  inquired  into,  and 
it  was  found  to  be  given  to  the  sliawls  by  contact  with  a  herb  known 
to  the  Hindoos  as  putcha,  pat,  or  patchouly,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called.  Importation  of  the  dried  herb,  as  an  aid  to  the  shawl-maker’s 
enterprise,  naturally  followed,  and  this  led  to  its  introduction  as  a 
perfume  in  Europe,  and  thence  to  our  own  country.  Patchouly 
resembles  our  common  garden  sage,  and  is  largely  distilled  in  India. 
It  comes  to  us  in  large  black  wine-bottles,  holding  the  odd  amount  of 
twenty  ounces.  The  handkerchief  essence  known  as  “  essence  of 
patchouly’’  is  simply  a  solution  of  ottar  of  rose  being  usually  added, 
which  materially  improves  the  scent. 

A  Mother.  You  are  right;  one  of  the  g^reatest  preservatives  and 
strengtheners  of  bodily  health  in  children  is  active  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  Hence  we  would  always  recommend  that  school-hours 
should  be  short ;  or,  if  necessarily  .long,  that  iutervals  of  recreation 
should  be  allowed. 

A  Beginning. — Some  people  scorn  to  be  taught;  others  are 
ashamed  of  it,  as  they  would  be  of  going  to  school  when  they  are  old ; 
but  it  is  never  too  late  to  learn  what  it  is  always  necessary  to  know  ; 
and  it  is  no  shame  to  learn  so  long  as  we  are  ignorant — that  is  to  say, 
so  long  as  we  live. 

The  Reason  Why. — Goethe  never  contradicted  any  one,  but 
listened  to  what  others  had  to  say,  and  often  elucidated  and  strength¬ 
ened  their  opinion  by  reasons  of  his  own,  so  that  they  sometimes 
fancied  he  agreed  with  them  when  he  held  directly  opposite  views. 
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A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

IN  these  days  Rose  clung  to  Hubert  as  she  had  never 
clung  before.  The  Saviles,  even  Gatty,  were  new 
friends,  and  Oswald,  although  her  husband,  was  a 
stranger — so  she  conceived — in  heart.  But  she  had 
loved  Hubert  when  the  name  of  Savile  was  no  more  to 
her  than  that  of  any  common  acquaintance,  and  Hubert 
— Hubert,  at  least — did  truly  love  her. 

She  rigidly  maintained  the  hours  marked  out  for  her 
by  Oswald,  but  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  her  cousin.  With  Hubert  were  her 
walks,  her  talks,  her  drives  ;  she  played  to  him,  she 
sang  to  him,  she  read  to,  or  with,  him,  she  never 
wearied  of  his  society. 

He  was  an  affectionate  boy,  and,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  would  have  been  fond  of  Rose  ;  but,  as  it  was, 
her  extreme  beauty  caused  him  to  regard  her  more  as 
an  angel,  “  a  being  bright  with  something  of  celestial 
light,”  than  as,  in  fact,  a  mortal  woman,  or  rather  girl, 
and  a  faulty  girl,  too.  This  Rose  saw,  and — the  truth 
must  be  admitted — saw  well  pleased.  It  proved  that 
she  was  not  to  every  one  the  flighty,  foolish,  half- 
educated  child  which — so  she  believed — she  was  to 
Oswald.  Oswald  never  flattered  her,  never  spoke  to 
her  a  word  of  admiration  or  of  adulation  ;  but  he  often 
rebuked  her,  in  looks  if  not  in  words  ;  and  she  felt  as 
though  he  could  read  her  through  and  through,  to  the 
depths,  the  most  defective  depths,  of  her  nature.  Com¬ 
panionship  with  him  tended  little  to  foster  her  self¬ 
esteem,  but  companionship  with  Hubert  was  like  a 
mental  glass  of  champagne. 

Then  Oswald — the  old  complaint — was  so  calm,  so 
self-contained,  so  far  off ;  and  Hubert  so  warm,  so 
demonstrative !  Over  and  above  every  compliment  to 
her  vanity,  the  bare  fact  of  his  devotion  soothed  her. 
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“  Some  one  loves  me !”  she  found  herself  constantly 
repeating  ;  “  some  one  cares  for  me,  if  he  do  not.” 

Again,  conscious  that  her  love  for  Oswald  was  every 
day  increasing,  and  her  jealous  suspicions  with  respect 
to  Mrs.  Whittaker  gaining  ground,  she  sought  Hubert’s 
presence  as  a  refuge  from  the  danger  of  self-betrayal. 
She  was  so  afraid  lest,  in  some  unguarded  moment,  she 
should  say  or  do  something  which  might  reveal  the 
truth ;  for  the  truth,  as  things  were  at  present,  she 
would  sooner  die,  she  thought,  than  let  Oswald  know. 
Moreover,  the  naughty  child  liked  to  show  her  husband 
that  she  could,  as  she  mentally  expressed  it,  “  do  with¬ 
out  him.” 

Thus,  in  these  days,  Oswald  led  a  somewhat  lonely 
life.  He  might  have  immured  himself  in  his  study  all 
day :  Rose  would  never  have  come  to  look  after  him. 
He  might  have  stayed  out  all  night :  Rose  would  have 
expressed  no  anxiety,  no  regret,  when  he  returned. 
Every  day  he  retired  further  into  the  recesses  of  his 
own  spirit ;  became  more  reserved,  more  silent.  He 
was  always  kind,  always  attentive ;  it  never  occurred  to 
him  to  repay  her  neglect  in  coin.  But  he  felt  himself 
repulsed,  and  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  forcing  himself 
where  he  was  not  wanted. 

Meanwhile  he  watched  from  afar  her  intercourse 
with  Hubert,  watched  it  intently,  wistfully ;  as  days 
passed  on,  enviously.  In  her  treatment  of  this  favourite 
cousin  he  saw  what  Rose  could  be  if  she  would  ;  how 
sweet,  how  winning,  how  tender.  Sometimes,  too,  he 
overheard  low-voiced  conversations,  revealing  feelings 
and  aspirations  deeper,  higher  than,  misled  by  her 
childish  manner,  he  had  supposed  it  possible  for  her, 
as  yet,  to  possess.  She  was  older,  graver,  more 
thoughtful,  he  found  now,  than  he  had  imagined  -,  less 
easily  to  be  moulded,  less  easily  to  be  won.  Yet, 
much  as  before  he  had  loved  her,  she  seemed  to  him, 
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in  this  new  aspect,  twice  as  much  worth  the  moulding 
and  the  winning.  Oh  that  she  would  come  to  him  as 
she  came  to  Hubert — with  that  smile,  that  affectionate 
manner  !  Oh  that  she  would  talk  to  him  as  she  talked 
to  Hubert — so  openly,  so  confidingly  !  Oh — at  last 
this  cry  also  arose — oh  that  she  would  love  him,  if  no 
more,  if  not  as  he  loved  her,  yet  at  least  as  she  loved 
Hubert ! 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  some  three  weeks  on  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  Oswald,  returning  from  a  solitary  walk  round 
and  about  the  gardens,  found  Rose  and  her  cousin 
sitting  side  by  side  on  a  sofa  in  the  drawing-room  ;  a 
book  between  them,  which  Hubert  held,  while  Rose 
bent  over  it,  with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  They 
looked,  to  poor  Oswald’s  restless  eyes,  so  happy,  so  at 
peace — the  contrast  maddened  him  !  For  once  in  his 
life  his  self-control  gave  way ;  he  forgot  himself,  forgot 
all  save  that  goading  sight.  One  stride  forward  he 
took,  and  stood  before  them,  flushed  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair. 

“  Hubert !”  he  began  ;  then  paused,  half  choked. 
Rose  looked  up  in  wonder ;  her  blue,  beautiful  eyes 
— those  eyes  which  he  loved  so  dearly,  but,  as  it 
seemed,  so  hopelessly — added  fuel  to  the  flame. 
“  Hubert,  I  will  not  have  this  eternal  spooning !  You 
are  almost  a  man  now,  and  you  must  behave  like  a 
man.  I  never  come  into  this  room  but  I  find  you 
tacked  to  Rose’s  apron-strings,  and  I  won’t  have  it ! 
Do  you  hear  ?” 

Hubert  had  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  stood  tongue- 
tied,  staring  at  Oswald.  He  opened  his  mouth  to 
answer,  but  the  power  was  gone.  Oswald  to  speak 
so  !  Oswald  !  He  must  be  mad.  So  Hubert  stared, 
and  said  never  a  word. 

Not  so  Rose.  Her  usual  fear  of  her  husband  vanished 
as  completely  as  his  calmness.  A  passionate  sense  of 
injustice,  of  unkindness — not  to  herself  alone  but  to 
Hubert — overwhelmed  her.  She  fired  into  instant  fury. 

“  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to  say  such  things, 
Oswald !”  she  cried,  rising  to  her  full  height  before 
him.  “  How  dare  you  accuse  Hubert  of  unmanliness  ? 
He  is  as  manly,  every  bit,  as  you  are ;  and  he  shall 
spoon  as  much  as  he  chooses ;  and  he  doesn’t  tack 
himself  to  my  apron-strings  !  I  wonder  you  are  not 
ashamed  to  use  such  vulgar  expressions  !” 

“  Rose !”  said  Oswald  sternly,  “  that  is  not  the  way 
to  speak  to  your  husband.” 

She  glanced  at  him,  met  his  eye,  and  cowered  before 
it ;  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  and  ran  from  the 
room. 

Hubert  looked  after  her,  made  a  hasty  step  as  if  to 
follow,  then,  retracting  it,  darted  at  Osw’ald  a  defiant 
glance. 

“I  should  add,  only  it  isn’t  my  business,”  said  he, 
“  that  that  was  not  exactly  the  way  to  speak  to  your 
wife  !” 

Oswald  made  no  answer.  He  stood  grave  and  silent, 
leaning  against  the  mantelpiece.  The  passionate  flush 
had  faded  from  his  face —  he  was  pale  now. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what,”  went  on  Hubert,  having  taken 
a  few  strides  into  the  middle  of  the  room  and  back — 
“  I’ll  tell  you  what — I  shan’t  stand  this,  you  know ! 


I’ll  be  off  to-morrow.  I  would  go  to-night  only  it’s 
Sunday,  and  I  promised  my  mother - ” 

He  paused. 

“  Why  should  you  go  at  all  ?”  said  Oswald  quietly. 
His  self-possession  had  returned  in  double  measure. 
The  calm,  grave  manner,  whose  influence  few  could 
resist,  and  which  on  Hubert  .acted  as  a  spell,  had  re¬ 
turned  likewise.  Osw'ald  was  himself  again.  Already 
the  sudden  fit  of  passion  seemed  to  the  boy  as  a  bad 
dream. 

He  answered,  however,  sulkily,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets — 

“  Why  should  I  go  ?  It  isn’t  very  pleasant  for  a 
fellow  to  stay  where  he’s  treated  like  a  dog.” 

“  Do  I  tre.at  you  like  a  dog  ?” 

“You  did  then.  You  insulted  me;  you  spoke  in 
insulting  terms  both  of  me  and  Rose  ;  and  if  I  can’t 
show  a  little  natunal  affection  to  my  own  cousin  without 
being  as  good  as  called  a  fool.  I’d  better - ” 

“  You’d  better  turn  the  tables,  I  should  think,”  said 
Os  Weald,  “  and  call  me  a  fool.” 

The  boy  stopped  short.  He  looked  at  Oswald,  and 
saw  on  his  lips  a  smile,  half  sad,  h.alf  bitter. 

“  Hubert,  I  retract  what  I  said,  and  I  beg  your 
pardon.  You  must  make  allowance ;  I  have — I  have 
had  many  worries  lately  of  different  kinds.” 

“  You  came  in  from  one  just  now,  I  suppose,  and 
vented  your  wrath  on  me,”  said  the  boy  good- 
humouredly,  his  sense  of  generosity  at  once  on  the 
qui-vive.  “  A  pretty  potent  worry  it  must  be,  too,  that 
could  make  you  unjust !”  he  added. 

“  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Hubert,”  said  Oswald, 
laying  his  hand  on  Hubert’s  arm  and  smiling  again — 
sadly  still,  though  the  bitterness  was  past.  “  Then  I 
may  look  upon  my  pardon  as  signed  and  sealed  }  You 
won’t  call  me  out  this  time — eh  ?” 

“  Well,  as  to  that,  we’re  all  liable  to  get  into  a  wax 
now  and  then  ;  and  you  retracted  what  you  said.  Seems 
to  me  there’s  no  pardon  in  the  case.  We’ll  shake  hands, 
and  let  bygones  be  bygones.” 

Hubert  was  a  trump,  and  no  mistake !  Such  was 
Oswald’s  mental  comment,  as,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later, 
he  slowly  mounted  the  broad  flight  of  shallow  oak  stairs. 
With  Hubert  he  had  almost  instantaneously  made  peace, 
but  to  make  peace  with  Rose  was  a  different  matter. 

She  was  lying  on  her  bed.  The  window  was  open, 
and  the  balmy  September  breeze  stole  in  now  and  then, 
and  stirred  the  blinds,  and  rustled  the  curtains.  A  bunch 
of  “  old  man,”  which  she  had  gathered  in  the  morning, 
lay  on  her  dressing-table,  and  the  pleasant,  old-world 
fragrance  had  diffused  itself  through  the  room.  A  bee 
was  flo.iting  hither  and  thither,  humming  drowsily  with 
a  peaceful,  lullaby  sound.  But  there  was  no  lullaby  for 
the  passionate  human  heart  which,  surrounded  by  these 
soothing  influences,  throbbed  passionately  still.  Her 
whole  frame  was  convulsed  with  sobs,  she  was  giving 
vent  to  her  anger  and  her  misery,  when  Oswald  entered 
the  room.  She  heard  his  step,  and  stopped — choked 
her  passion  into  silence.  He  approached  the  bed  silently, 
and  stood  beside  it,  and  only  an  occasional  quiver  be¬ 
trayed  what  that  passion  had  been,  was  still.  Her  face, 
between  the  pillow  and  her  hands,  was  completely  buried. 
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“  Rosy,”  he  said  at  last,  very  calmly,  very  gently. 
But  she  answered  nothing. 

“  Rosy  !”  he  repeated,  with  more  decision.  “  Do 
you  hear  ?” 

“  I  hear.  What  do  you  want  ?”  she  asked  sulkily, 
her  voice  half  smothered. 

“  I  want  to  speak  to  you.” 

“  Speak  on,  then.” 

“  I  have  told  Hubert,  I  repeat  now,  that  I  retract  what 
I  said.  I  said  it,  without  thinking,  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  and  I  am  sorry.  I  beg  your  pardon.” 

“You  need  not  beg  my  pardon  ;  beg  Hubert’s.” 

“  I  have,”  returned  Oswald,  with  a  calm  dignity 
which  awed  her,  she  knew  not  why ;  “I  have  asked 
Hubert’s  pardon.  My  business  now  is  only  with  you. 
What  is  the  matter.  Rosy  ?  Why  are  you  like  this  ?” 

“  Why  ?  Is  there  any  wonder — when  you  have  been 
so  cruel ?” 

“  I  have  lost  my  temper,  certainly,  and  I  have  said 
words  of  which  I  repent,  and  which  1  own  to  be  un¬ 
just  ;  but  I  have  owned  them  unjust  to  Hubert  and  to 
you,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  When  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst,  I  cannot  see  that  I  have  done  or  said  any¬ 
thing  worthy  to  excite  this — this  temper — I  can  call  it 
nothing  less.  Rosy.” 

“  You  have  set  Hubert  against  me  !”  burst  out  Rose 
— “  Hubert,  my  best  friend  !  Y’ou  have  tried  to  make 
him  ashamed  of  his  love  for  me.  He  will  never  be  the 
same  again — I  am  sure — certain — he  won’t !  I  have 
been  happier  since  he  came — it  has  seemed  more  like  old 
days  ;  but  that  is  over  now.  And  it  is  all  your  fault ; 
all  the  misery  of  my  life  is  your  fault.” 

“Is  it  ?” 

“  Yes,  all — all !”  cried  Rose,  goaded  almost  to  mad¬ 
ness.  “All.  Y^ou  have  spoiled  my  life.  What  if  Hubert 
be  affectionate  to  me  ?  What  if  he  do  seem  to  cling  to 
me — to  like  to  be  with  me  ?  What  harm  is  there  in 
that  ?  You  only  oppose  it  from  a  dog-in-the-manger 
feeling.  It  does  not  interfere  with  you.  Tou  never 
make  any  demonstrations  of  that  sort ;  you  never  pet  me, 
or  call  me  to  sit  by  you,  or - ” 

“  Rosy,”  said  Oswald,  his  voice  trembling  ever  so 
slightly — “  Rosy,  if  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  you 
would  care - ” 

She  lifted  her  head  suddenly,  her  pride  aflame. 

“  That  I  should  care !  You  would  try,  then,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?  You  would  be  so  kind,  so  compassionate,  as  to 
make  a  few  attempts  in  the  way  of  caressing  !  But  I 
am  thankful  to  say  that  trouble  is  spared  you.  I  am 
thankful  to  say  I  do  not  care.  Nothing  is  further  from 
my  wishes  than — oh,  what  am  I  saying  ?  I  am  growing 
so  wicked — so  bad  !  Oswald,  why  did  you  marry  me  ? 
You  knew  what  it  would  be  -,  I  did  not,  or  I  never 
could  have  done  it — never — never  !  You  have  spoiled 
my  life,  Oswald,  and  all  that  is  sweet  in  it.  I  am  utterly 
wretched !” 

Then  she  hid  her  face  again,  and  again  broke  into 
bitter  weeping.  Oswald,  without  another  syllable, 
turned  and  left  her,  went  into  his  own  dressing-room, 
and  shut  to  the  door. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

At  last  the  storm  spent  itself.  Rose  felt  that  she  had 
cried  till  she  could  cry  no  longer.  She  lay  still, 
and  rested  ;  she  was  thoroughly  tired,  exhausted  by  the 
force  of  her  own  passions.  And  soon,  in  this  subdued 
mood,  came  saddened,  troubled  thoughts — thoughts  of 
repentance. 

“  Oh,  what  a  hateful  girl  I  am  !  How  could  I  behave 
so  to  Oswald — dear,  dear  Oswald,  who  is  so  good  and 
so  kind  to  me  ?  And  he  begged  my  pardon,  too.  Is  it 
his  fault  that  he  cannot  love  me  so  much  as  I  could 
wish  ?  If  he  love  me  at  all,  it  is  more  than  I  deserve — 
such  a  horrid,  bad-tempered  thing  as  I  am  ! 

“  I  wish  I  could  call  back  this  afternoon — live  it  over 
again  !  He  will  despise  me  for  ever  now  ;  and  I  said 
what  was  not  true.  I  told  him  I  did  not  care ;  and 
oh  !  I  wish,  I  wish  I  could  help  caring !  To  think  of 
his  asking  my  pardon  !  Not  one  man  in  a  hundred 
would  humble  himself  so  for  such  a  little,  such  a 
momentary,  outburst  to  a  boy  and  girl  like  Hubert  and 
me.  I  wonder,  though,  what  made  him  so  angry  ?  If 
he  loved  me  more,  I  should  set  it  down  to  jealousy, 
but - 

“  I  suppose  he  was  disgusted.  I  suppose  he  did 
think  it  unmanly.  Certainly,  Hubert  has  stayed  a  good 
deal  at  home  with  me.  He  would  not  shoot  on  Thurs¬ 
day  because  I  should  be  alone.  And  when  we  are  to¬ 
gether  he  does  hang  about  me.  Perhaps  Oswald  was 
right ;  and  yet — I  hope  such  demonstrations  are  not 
really  unmanly.  What  a  cold  world  it  is  if  they  are  ! 
Cold  and  stagnant — so  different  from  what  I  thought 
once  !  Oh,  I  am  tired  of  it  all — I  almost  wish  I  might 
die — and  yet  I  should  like  to  win  Oswald’s  love  first, 
if  I  could.” 

So  mused  the  poor  tired,  repentant  child  ;  and  the 
Sunday  afternoon  faded  ;  and  presently  the  clock  struck, 
and  she  became  aware  that  it  was  time  to  rise  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  half-past  five  tea,  which,  on  Sundays,  was 
the  custom  at  Bridgend  Hall,  dinner  being  postponed 
until  eight,  to  suit  the  evensong.  She  left  her  bed  slowly, 
wearily,  bathed  her  eyes,  and  brushed  the  golden  mass 
of  hair  into  renewed  order.  Then,  nervously,  with 
clasped  hands,  she  paused,  struggling  between  pride  and 
contrition.  If  Oswald  had  begged  her  pardon  once, 
she  should  beg  his — oh,  ten  thousand  times  ! 

At  length,  with  a  mighty  effort,  she  opened  the  door, 
and  stepped  into  the  passage.  Opposite  was  Oswald’s 
dressing-room.  She  had  heard  him  enter  it  an  hour 
ago  ;  she  had  never  heard  him  leave  it.  Probably  he 
was  there  still.  She  ventured  nearer — listened — all  was 
silence.  She  knocked  ;  no  answer  came.  With  a  hesi¬ 
tating  hand  she  opened  the  door,  and  looked  into  the 
room.  Yes,  Oswald  was  there,  but  he  did  not  hear 

her — he  did  not  see  her.  He  saw  nothing,  unless - 

Rose  gazed  in  mingled  awe  and  reverence. 

For  he  was  kneeling  at  his  table,  his  hands  clasped, 
his  eyes  looked  upward,  upward,  far  beyond  all  mortal 
things.  Now  and  then,  just  perceptibly,  his  lips  moved, 
as  if  breathing  a  prayer.  No  one  who  saw  him  could 
have  doubted  with  whom  he  was  holding  communion. 
And  Rose,  as  she  gazed,  believed  that  a  ray  from  some 
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higher  glory  had  lighted  on  his  face,  and  had  transfigured 
it,  for  to  her  it  was  half  divine. 

“  How  dreadful  is  this  place  !”  said  Jacob,  awaking 
in  the  plain  of  Bethel.  Something  of  the  same  feeling 
came  to  Rose  as  she  stood  in  that  modern  doorway, 
her  great  blue  eyes  riveted  upon  her  husband,  who  yet, 
as  she  saw  him  now,  seemed  not  her  husband,  but  some¬ 
thing  higher,  more  spiritual.  She  retreated  softly,  as 
she  had  come  ;  and,  equally  unheard,  retreated  to  her 
own  room.  This  was  where  Oswald  got  his  strength, 
his  calmness,  his  goodness.  She  saw  all  now  :  she  saw 
the  reason  why  she  was  so  far  beneath  him.  She  saw 
it — owned  it — then  fell  on  her  knees,  as  he  had  fallen 
on  his,  and  strove  to  pray  as  he  prayed. 

“Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man.”  Half-past  five 
came  ;  the  great  bell  rang  ;  prosaic  life  returned .  Rose 
went  out  into  the  passage  again,  and  waited  for  Oswald. 
Presently  he  came.  She  had  never  seen  his  face  more 
calm,  more  what  she  had  been  used  to  consider 
passionless.  Her  old  timidity  overpowered  her  :  beneath 
those  steadfast  eyes  her  owm  eyes  fell. 

“  Oswald,”  she  said,  hanging  her  head,  as  in  old 
schoolroom  days — “  Oswald,  I —  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
me.  I  am  sorry  I  got  into  such  a  passion.” 

Then  she  stopped — words  failing,  although  her  heart 
was  full.  She  stopped,  standing  humbly  before  him, 
not  daring  to  look  up.  But  he  stooped,  and  took  her 
hand,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

“  Never  mind,  my  child,”  he  said  ;  “  think  no  more 
of  it.  It  is  over  now.” 

He  spoke  with  great  gentleness,  great  kindness  ;  but 
something,  something  indefinable,  in  his  manner,  gave 
poor  Rose  a  sore  heartache. 

And  that  indefinable  something  lasted  from  day  to 
day.  What  was  it  ?  She  pondered  it  long,  striving,  but 
striving  ineffectually,  to  make  it  out.  She  only  knew 
that  it  was  something  which  separated,  ever  more  and 
more,  between  them  ;  which  kept  her  at  a  distance ; 
which  thawed  not,  abated  not,  for  all  her  efforts — and 
these  efforts  had  begun  in  earnest  now — to  do  as  he 
would  have  her  do,  to  be  a  dutiful,  an  obedient  wife. 

Moreover,  she  became  increasingly  convinced  that  he 
had  some  secret  cause  for  anxiety,  a  cause  apart  from 
her,  from  anything  at  Bridgend.  Just  before  post-time 
he  was  invariably  silent  and  preoccupied  ;  and  some¬ 
times,  having  received  his  letters,  he  would  pore  long 
over  one,  keeping  it  beside  him  throughout  breakfast, 
and  looking  harassed,  always  harassed,  over  these 
letters.  Rose  noticed — never  relieved  or  pleased.  Then, 
frequently,  during  the  day,  he  would  go  off  into  fits  of 
thoughtfulness  :  sometimes  walking  up  and  down  the 
room ;  sometimes  sitting,  with  folded  arms  and  bent 
brow. 

Childers  was  gone  to  Squire  Onslow.  That  Oswald 
regretted  his  loss  Rose  knew,  for  she  had  previously 
seen  how  he  prized  him.  She  knew  it  in  no  other  way, 
for  Oswald  never  mentioned  the  subject.  Neither  did 
he  mention  certain  other  little  facts,  which  Rose,  about 
this  time,  discovered — i.e.,  that  he  had  unordered  his 
daily  papers,  and  was  limiting  himself  to  one,  three  times 
a  week  ;  also — a  more  insignificant  but  a  more  decided 
sacrifice — that  he  had  given  up  smoking.  He  had  been. 


albeit  a  moderate  smoker,  a  constant  one,  for  years  ; 
and  to  break  through  the  habit  now  was  both  difficult 
and  painful.  Nothing  of  this  difficulty,  nothing  of  this 
painfulness,  escaped  Rose.  She  watched,  silently  indeed, 
but  incessantly,  his  quiet  self-mastery.  Her  respect 
deepened  ;  her  love  grew  ;  while  Gatty’s  quotation  was 
continually  present  to  her  mind — “./I/y  tntion  of  a  hero 
is  one  •who  acts  up  to  ivhatever  idea  of  duty  he  may  have  been 
able  to  form,  no  matter  at  "what  sacr  ifice^' 

“  (5swald,  please,  I  can  do  without  Newton.  I 
should  like  to  send  her  away.” 

“  Why  I  thought  you  had  taken  such  a  fancy  to  her  !” 

“  So  I  have  ;  at  least,  she  suits  me  very  well.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  have  a  lady’s-maid.” 

“  Not  positively  necessary,  perhaps,  but  comfortable  ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  the  contrary.  What  has  put 
this  idea  into  your  head.  Rosy asked  Oswald,  trying 
her  hard. 

“  Why,  I  think,  if  we  must  economise,  I  should  have 
my  share.  It  seems  so  selfish  to  go  on  with  all  my 
usual  comforts,  while  you - ” 

“  Well — while  I  ?” 

“  You  have  sold  Childers,  and  cut  down  your  old 
trees,  and  given  up  your  daily  paper  ;  and  now  you  are 
going  through  no  end  to  break  yourself  of  smoking.” 

“  Going  through  no  end !  My  dear  Rosy,  that  is 
a  little  overstrained.  Never  mind.  I  daresay  I  shall 
survive  all  these  sacrifices,  if  sacrifices  they  be,  and  live 
to  plague  you  still.” 

That  last  sentence  pained  her.  It  was  spoken  lightly, 
but  there  was  a  current  of  bitterness  beneath.  She 
glanced  up  at  him  ;  he  was  looking  far  away,  out  of  the 
window. 

“  No,  Rosy,  the  last  thing  I  could  wish  would  be 
that  you  should  deny  yourself,  give  up,  anything  more 
for  me.  We  will  have  no  unnecessary  concealments.  I 
confess  that  I  am — have  been,  rather — in  want  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  and  have  obtained  it,  as  you 
know.  But  these  minor  retrenchments,  in  the  papers, 
and  so  forth,  I  am  making  as  a  matter  of  principle; 
because  it  does  not  suit  my  ideas  of  right  that  while  I 
am  selling  my  old  timber,  and  stinting  my  wife  in 
comforts  due  to  her  position,  I  myself  should  keep  one 
luxury,  however  small,  that  I  can  do  without.  So  you 
can  make  yourself  easy,”  he  added  more  lightly  ;  “  and 
when  help  from  you  is  wanted  I  will  ask  for  it,  you  may 
be  sure  of  that.” 

He  turned  to  his  writing-table,  and  Rose  felt  herself 
dismissed.  Silently  she  left  the  room,  the  spirit  of 
hero-worship  strong  within  her ;  and  in  her  abstraction 
almost  stumbled  over  Mr.  Savile,  who  had  just  entered 
the  hall  by  the  outer  door. 

“  Take  care,  my  little  girl — take  care  ;  you’ll  knock 
your  old  uncle  down — dash  his  brains  out :  there’ll  be 
an  inquest — verdict,  manslaughter — four  years’  incar¬ 
ceration — ha,  ha  !  Where’s  Oswald  ?  Got  a  piece  of 
bad  news  for  him.  You  needn’t  look  so  frightened  ; 
’tis  nothing  that  concerns  you.  Well,  Oswald,  my  boy  ! 
Well !  well !  There  you  are  !  Heard  your  old  uncle’s 
voice  ?  But  I’m  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  Oswald  :  haw,  my 
little  girl  ?  haw  ?” 

“  What  has  happened  ?”  inquired  Oswald. 
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“Well,  I  don’t  come  for  that,  you  know-,  not  on 
purpose  :  wouldn’t  be  so  cruel.  I  came  about  the  in¬ 
firmary  tickets.  But  what  I  referred  to’s  this  : — Burton’s 
daughter,  from  Fircotes,  is  at  this  moment  in  my  kitchen, 
primed  with  eggs.  And  what  d’  you  think  she’s  just 
told  me  about  the  widdy,  Oswald  ? — haw  ?  ‘  What, 

what,  what  ?’  as  the  good  old  king  used  to  say.  Prepare 
for  the  worst,  now ;  prepare  for  the  worst :  then 
perhaps  youll-be  agreeably  surprised.” 

“  I  am  prepared.  Go  on,”  said  Oswald,  laughing. 
But  Rose,  wfio”  had  become  skilled,  of  late,  in  the 
changes  of  his  countenance,  saw  there  the  dawn  of  that 
harassed  look  which  came  so  often  at  post-time. 

“  Don’t  laugh,  my  boy.  ’Tis  no  laughing  matter — 
to  the  widdy,  at  any  rate  !  She’s  very  bad,  Oswald  ; 
the  widdy’s  very  bad  :  one  lung  seriously  affected. 
Little  Burton  says  her  stepmother  watches  anxiously 
every  day  for  the  post.”  Rose  looked  at  Oswald. 
“  Every  day ;  doesn’t  know  what  the  news  may  be. 
Just  like  those  people  ;  always  expecting  the  worst,  and 
gloating  to  think  they’ve  got  a  misery.  Poor  people  all 
over.  Rosy.  However,  in  this  case,  fear  there’s  cause 
to  gloat ;  and  they’ve  moved  her,  Oswald.  She’s  left 
London ;  gone  into  Devonshire  with  a  clergyman  uncle, 
a  Mr.  Smith — a  saint  on  earth,  from  little  Burton’s 
account.  Ever  heard  of  him,  Oswald  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  him,”  replied  Oswald.  “  How 
about  the  infirmary  tickets  ?” 

“  Hard-hearted  fellow,  isn’t  he.  Rosy  ?  jumping  off 
to  infirmary  tickets,  and  making  not  so  much  as  one 
inquiry  about  his  poor  widowed  friend  !  They  think 
the  air  of  Mr.  Smith’s  residence,  Oswald,  better  than 
the  air  of  Torquay  ;  more  ‘  brayshing,’  as  little  Burton 
termed  it ;  and  if  it  suits  her,  she’ll  stay  through  the 
winter.  So  now  you  know  all  I  can  tell  you  about  the 
widdy — and  where  are  the  tickets  ? — and  John  Jellicoss 
has  come  home  with  a  broken  collar-bone  ;  but  we’ll 
do  it  methodically,  in  your  study.  Come  along  !  Run 
and  pick  your  old  uncle  a  posy,  my  little  girl,  and  put 
in  a  bit  of  old  man.  I’ll  come  for  it  presently.  Good¬ 
bye,  good-bye.” 

Rose  tried  to  echo  the  “  good-bye,”  but  her  lips 
refused  to  utter  a  sound.  She  walked  slowly  into  the 
garden,  and  wandered  among  the  beds,  picking  flower 
after  flower,  mechanically,  while,  just  as  mechanically, 
a  voice  within  her  maintained  an  incessant  dreary  cry, 
“  My  heart  will  break.  My  heart  will  break.” 

She  had  feared  before,  she  was  certain  now,  that  that 
secret  anxiety  of  Oswald’s  was  connected  with  Mrs. 
Whittaker.  Those  letters,  those  harassing  letters,  were 
about  her — perhaps  from  her — perhaps  from  Mr. 
Smith,  her  uncle ;  for  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Smith 
was  well  known  to  Oswald  ;  moreover,  that  no  part  of 
Mr.  Savile’s  information  had  been  news  to  him. 

And  now  all  seemed  clear  to  Rose.  Vague  sus¬ 
picions  gathered  themselves  together  and  reappeared  as 
solid  truth.  Vague  fears  were  realised,  more  than 
realised.  Oswald  had  never  loved  her — he  had  all 
along  been  actuated  by  pity.  To  this  he  had  sacri¬ 
ficed  himself  and — Mrs.  Whittaker.  For  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
taker  he  had  loved.  Yes,  Rose  saw  it  all  :  he  had 
loved  her  when  she  lived  at  Fircotes — he  had  striven 


to  repress  this  love  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  a  poor 
destitute  orphan.  Then,  afterwards,  when  he  was 
married,  and  the  die  was  cast,  he  had  discovered — 
how  Rose  knew  not,  but  somehow — that  not  his  peace 
alone  had  been  wrecked,  but  also  that  of  his  first,  his 
only  true  love ;  that  she  had  detected  his  attachment, 
had  returned  it,  and  now,  when  all  was  over,  had  no 
resource  but  to  die. 

And  now  he  was  miserable ;  his  only  comfort  lay  in 
making  what  amends  he  could  by  contributing  to  her 
temporal  necessities.  She  would  not  be  too  proud  to 
accept  assistance  from  him.  Most  likely  his  journey  to 
London  was  in  order  to  proffer  such  assistance.  Per¬ 
haps  he  bade  her  good-bye,  perhaps  they  had  a  parting 
scene,  like  two  people  in  a  novel — he  losing  his  self- 
command,  giving  vent  to  his  wretchedness-,  she  for¬ 
giving  him  sweetly,  blessing  him,  and  bidding  him 
forget  her.  And  that  he  was  at  least  trying  to  forget 
her.  Rose  did  not  doubt.  She  respected  him  too  much 
not  to  take  this  fact,  as,  indeed,  she  had  taken  every 
other  in  this  interesting  little  romance,  for  granted. 

Her  mind  was  now  made  up  ;  her  belief  was  fixed. 
Henceforth,  every  action,  every  word  of  Oswald’s  was 
interpreted  one  way.  “  Trifles  light  as  air”  appeared 
to  her  “  confirmation  strong  as  Holy  Writ.”  She 
moved  about  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  with  a 
load  on  her  heart.  She  had  no  confidant :  Hubert  was 
gone,  and,  had  he  been  present,  she  never  would  have 
breathed  a  word  of  this  to  him.  Neither  could  she 
breathe  it  to  Gatty,  or  to  any  one  human.  She  had  to 
hide  it  in  her  own  spirit,  and  so  bear  it. 

In  these  days  she  drooped  and  waned.  Her  eyes 
grew  larger  and  her  face  smaller.  Her  colour  faded  to 
a  pale  fragile  pink  -,  her  appetite  forsook  her.  Oswald 
took  secret  note  of  the  change,  and  secretly  lamented 
it ;  but  he  too  had  his  own  interpretations.  More  than 
ever  now  she  held  herself  aloof  from  him.  What  did 
he  want  with  her  ?  she  thought ;  had  she  not  been  his 
bane  ?  Yet  more  than  ever  she  loved  him  as  time  went 
by ;  and  more  frequently  the  voice  within  repeated 
that  her  heart  would  break — her  heart  would  break. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ONE  afternoon  in  October,  Rose,  with  the  vicarage 
children  and  Mrs.  Bunbury,  went  to  execute  some 
errand  for  Mr.  Savile  at  the  other  end  of  the  parish. 
Rose  was  tired  when  she  returned  she  went  straight 
upstairs.  The  hall  was  empty  ;  Oswald’s  study,  the 
door  of  which  stood  open,  was  empty  likewise  ;  he  was 
out,  she  supposed. 

She  entered  her  room  wearily,  threw  off  her  things, 
tossing  them,  hat  in  one  direction,  jacket  in  another, 
gloves  in  a  third  and  fourth,  upon  the  bed ;  then,  by 
force  of  habit — for  her  thoughts  were  far  otherwise 
occupied — moved  to  the  dressing-table,  and  took  out 
her  brush.  As  she  did  so  her  eye  fell  upon  a  twisted 
note,  directed  in  pencil,  and  in  her  husband’s  writing,  to 
“  Rosy.” 

Down  went  the  brush,  ta  the  imminent  peril  of 
glasses  and  bottles.  The  note  was  instant  y  in  her 
hand,  torn  open  with  trembling  eagerness. 
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“  October t  3.5  p.m. 

(“  Only  half  an  hour  after  I  started !  What  can  it 
be  ?”) 

“  My  Dear  Rosy, — 

(“  How  cold  !  Even  Miss  Brinton  begins  *  My 
dearest !’  ”) 

“  I  have  just  received  a  telegram  summoning  me  some 
distance  on  important  business — business  that  will  not 
wait.  I  must  be  off  at  once.  I  dare  not  even  stay  to 
wish  you  good-bye.  Don’t  make  much  of  it  at  the 
vicarage.  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  either  ask  Gatty 
to  come  to  you,  or  go  down  to  her — whichever  you 
like.  I  am  very  sorry  to  leave  you,  but  it  can’t  be 
helped.  If  possible,  I  shall  come  back  in  a  day  or 
two. 

“  Your  affectionate  husband, 

“  O.  Savile.” 

And  this  was  all !  No  clue  as  to  where  he  had 
gone ! — in  reality  a  fortunate  circumstance,  since,  in 
her  present  mood.  Rose  would  certainly  have  gone 
after  him.  She  flew  downstairs,  nearly  falling  into  the 
arms  of  the  old  butler,  who  was  crossing  the  hall. 

“  Lawk,  ma’am  !”  said  he  ;  “I  beg  your  pardon.” 

And  then  he  stared ;  for,  as  he  afterwards  remarked 
in  the  housekeeper’s  room,  she  looked  as  if  there  were 
something  wrong  with  her  head. 

“  Gibbs^  when  did  your  master  start  ?” 

Somewhere  about  twenty  minutes  past  three, 
ma’am.” 

“  Did  you  give  him  the  telegram  ?” 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  I  took  it  to  his  study.  I  hope  there’s 
nothing  very  wrong,  ma’am  ?  Master  looked  sorely 
put  about  when  he  read  it.” 

“  Oh,  there  is  nothing  wrong.  He  has  been  called 
away  on  business,”  said  Rose,  suddenly  remembering 
herself  and  recovering  her  dignity.  She  passed  on 
into  the  study  and  shut  the  door. 

Oswald’s  straw  hat  and  riding-whip  lay  on  the  table. 
The  sight  brought  tears  to  her  eyes  ;  she  took  the 
hat  in  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  Then  she  looked  round 
about  her,  intent  on  finding  the  telegram. 

Under  the  table  stood  a  waste-paper  basket.  She 
drew  it  forth,  and,  seating  herself  on  the  hearthrug, 
proceeded  to  examine  its  contents.  At  the  top  of  all 
lay  a  blue  envelope.  Yesterday  Oswald  had  received 
one  of  those  letters  which  brought  the  harassed  look  ; 
and  the  envelope  had  been  blue.  She  examined  the 
direction,  but  from  this  nothing  was  to  be  learned,  for 
the  writing  was  Oswald’s  own.  She  looked  at  the 
postmarks — there  were  two,  Worcester  and  one  other, 
and  that  other  she  found  to  be  Torquay.  She  felt  a 
dizziness  in  her  head,  a  sinking  at  her  heart,  but  she 
would  not  resign  her  search.  She  dived  again  into  the 
basket,  and  now — yes,  there  it  was  !  or  part  of  it ;  a 
piece  of  yellow  paper  torn  and  crumpled.  She  straight¬ 
ened  it  as  best  she  could — straightened  it  and  read — 

“  Rev.  T.  Smith,  Lin 

“  vile.  Esq.,  Bridgend  Ha 

“  A.  W.  has  broken 

“  Come  at  once  if 

“  alive.” 


“  Broken  a  blood-vessel !  it  can  be  nothing  else,” 
said  Rose  desperately,  and  dived  again  into  the  basket, 
without  success,  however  ;  the  remainder  was  nowhere 
to  be  found — but  this  was  enough.  “  A.  W.,”  alias 
Annie  Whittaker,  for  her  name  was  Annie,  Rose 
knew.  “  A.  W.  has  broken  a  blood-vessel.  Come  at 
once,  if  you  would  see  her  alive.” 

Yes  ;  this  was  enough. 

She  did  not  know,  she  never  was  certain,  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  her  then  ;  whether  she  fainted,  or  how  it  was 
that  her  senses  went  away.  She  knew  only  that  her 
senses  did  go,  and  her  consciousness  ;  and  that,  when 
they  returned,  she  was  lying  with  her  head  on  the  seat 
of  Oswald’s  armchair,  the  contents  of  the  basket  scat¬ 
tered  around  her,  and  the  room  growing  dusk. 

She  rose  and  went  back  to  life ;  dressed — dined — 
sat  in  the  drawing-room — read  prayers — went  to  bed. 
She  did  not  send  for  Gatty  :  she  was  not  afraid  to  be 
alone  to-night.  Great  misery,  like  great  joy,  drives  fear 
away. 

The  next  day  she  refused  to  get  up.  She  was  tired, 
she  said.  No,  she  was  not  ill :  she  would  not  have  the 
doctor,  nor  Miss  Savile,  nor  any  one  from  the  vicarage, 
nor  any  one  at  all.  She  was  not  ill :  she  was  only 
tired — a  few  hours  in  bed  would  rest  her.  So  she  lay 
in  bed  all  the  day  through — lay  in  a  kind  of  stupor — 
not  moving,  nor  speaking,  nor  even  thinking,  at  least 
she  could  never  afterwards  remember  what,  if  at  all, 
she  had  thought. 

In  the  middle  of  the  following  night,  or  rather  early 
on  the  following  morning,  Oswald  came  home,  but  he 
told  Rose  that  he  must  go  away  again  in  a  week  or  ten 
days.  In  after  years.  Rose  would  sometimes  look  back 
and  wonder  how  she  had  contrived  to  live  those  ten 
days  through — morning  after  morning,  noonday  after 
noonday,  evening  after  evening,  in  patient,  voiceless 
agony.  Now  and  then  Oswald  looked  at  her  anxiously, 
and  asked  if  her  head  ached  or  if  she  felt  unwell  -, 
but  she  always  answered  “  No,”  and  answered  in  a  tone 
that  silenced  further  questioning.  He  himself  was  evi¬ 
dently  enduring  some  load  of  suspense  and  of  care. 
He  could  not  eat  or  sleep  ;  he  could  not  rest  night 
nor  day.  Rose  pitied  him,  through  all  her  own 
weakness  she  pitied  him  profoundly,  but  she  felt  her¬ 
self  powerless  to  stretch  forth  so  much  as  her  hand  in 
his  aid. 

No  wonder  that  it  was  long  before  she  learned  to 
think  of  these  ten  days  without  a  shudder  ! 

They  came  to  an  end  at  last ;  and  once  more  Oswald 
departed. 

“  Rosy,”  said  he,  entering  the  drawing-room,  “  what 
an  uninquisitive  girl  you  are !  Don’t  you  in  the  least 
care  to  know  where  I  am  going  ?” 

“  I  thought  you  might  not  care  to  tell,”  replied 
Rose. 

“  How  things  rankle  in  your  mind  !”  said  Oswald, 
evidently  pained.  “  You  have  never  forgiven  me  for 
locking  the  door  of  my  one  Bluebeard’s  closet.  How¬ 
ever,  the  door  is  about  to  be  opened.  You  will  soon 

know - Are  you  faint.  Rosy?”  he  interrupted  himself 

to  ask,  stepping  anxiously  forward. 

“  Not  at  all,  thank  you.  Why  ?” 
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“You  turned  white.  I  have  not  liked  your  looks 
for  some  time  past.  I  fear  you  are  not  well.” 

“I  am  as  well  as  I  care  to  be,”  answered  Rose 
coldly. 

Oswald  sighed. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  after  a  long  pause,  “  I  must  go ! 
My  business  lies  at  I.indridge,  a  little  village  in  Devon¬ 
shire.  I  can’t  be  sure,  as  yet,  how  long  I  may  have  to 
stay ;  but  I  will  tell  you  that,  and  a  good  deal  more,  in 
a  letter  which  I  hope  to  write  to-morrow.  Good-bye.” 

As  he  said  this  he  was  standing  over  her,  looking 
down  on  her — so  sadly  that  her  whole  woman’s  heart 
went  out  to  him,  and  she  longed  to  fall  on  his  breast, 
and  strive,  as  best  she  could,  to  comfort  him.  But  the 
telegram  floated  before  her  eyes  and  kept  her  back. 
She  raised  her  face,  just  a  little,  to  meet  his  kiss  ;  gave 
him  her  hand,  and  bade  him  a  calm  “  Good-bye.”  The 
next  moment  he  was  gone,  and  she  was  alone,  crying, 
with  her  head  on  the  table. 

Soon  after  breakfast  on  the  following  morning  she 
was  startled  by  the  apparition  of  Minx,  who  tumbled 
headlong  into  the  drawing-room,  with  flying  hair,  wild 
eyes,  and  a  torn  hat. 

“  Papa  says  do  you  know  what  this  means  ?”  she 
asked,  throwing  a  note  into  Rose’s  lap. 

Rose  took  it  nervously,  and  read  as  follows,  in 
Oswald’s  hand  : — 

“  Railway  Station,  Gloucester, 

“  Oct.  — ,  1 8 — . 

“  My  Dear  Uncle, — I  have  an  hour  to  wait  here 
on  my  way  into  Devonshire,  and  I  take  the  opportunity 
to  ask  you  if  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  join  me  to¬ 
morrow  at  Torquay,  where  both  you  and  I  are  wanted 
on  important  business.  I  must  leave  explanations  till  I 
see  you.  I  inclose  a  list  of  trains,  and  I  will  meet  you 
at  the  station.  Forgive  this  sudden  summons,  which 
shall  be  fully  accounted  for  when  we  meet, 

“  And  believe  me  ever, 

“  Your  affectionate  nephew, 

“  Oswald  Savile. 

“  P.S. — Gatty  had  better  not  expect  you  till  she  sees 
you  ;  we  may  he  detained  some  days.” 

“  Papa  says  do  you  know  what  it  means  ?”  repeated 
Minx,  having  waited  long  in  expectation  that  Rose 
would  speak  -,  waited,  first  on  one  leg  then  on  the 
other,  with  such  patience  as  in  her  lay. 

“  You’ve  done  the  note,  and  why  do  you  sit  looking 
at  it inquired  Minx,  performing  a  pirouette,  and 
gazing  fiercely,  through  her  disorderly  locks,  at  Rose. 

Rose  started,  and  came  out  of  a  dream. 

“  Is  your  papa  getting  ready  to  go  away  ?”  said  she. 

“  No,  he’s  not  getting  ready  ;  he’s  walking  about  the 
house,  talking  and  giving  messages.  But  he  is  going 
away,  for  he  said  so ;  and  Gatty’s  packing  his  port¬ 
manteau,  and  Ben  is  putting  the  white  horse  into  the 
phaeton,  and  please  do  you  know  what  the  note 
means  ?  for  Mrs.  Bunney  is  reading  that  chapter  about 
Red  Indians  and  scalps,  and  I  want  to  go  back,” 
pursued  Minx,  performing  another  pirouette,  and 
another,  with  vast  excitement,  and  looks  of  redoubled 
fierceness. 
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“  No,  I  don’t  know  what  it  means,  or  what  the 
business  is ;  you  can  tell  him  so,”  said  Rose,  sighing. 

Minx  departed  instantaneously,  like  a  shot. 

A  little  later  Rose  went  down  to  the  vicarage.  Mr. 
Savile  was  gone,  and  Gatty  was  reading  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  alone. 

“  Gatty,”  said  she  tremulously,  “  what  can  this  busi¬ 
ness  be  ?” 

“  Oswald’s  business  ?  Oh,  I  don’t  know — nothing 
interesting,  I  should  think,  to  us.  Probably  it  is  con¬ 
nected  with  money  matters.  Papa  has  a  small  property 
in  Devonshire,  which  Oswald  manages.  Why,  Rosy, 
my  darling,  how  pale  you  are  !  What  is  the  matter  ?” 

“  Nothing — nothing  at  all and  Gatty  questioned 
no  further.  But  she  unfastened  Rose’s  jacket  and  re¬ 
moved  her  hat,  and  told  her  that  she  must  stay  and 
spend  that  day  at  the  vicarage. 

Rose  did  stay ;  and  after  luncheon  Gatty  suggested 
that  this  was  a  fiivourable  opportunity  for  a  walk,  long 
projected,  to  the  top  of  Temebury  Hill.  They  set 
forth — the  two  together.  It  v^as  one  of  those  still 
days,  so  common  in  late  autumn,  when  the  work  of 
decay  seems  suspended  for  a  little  while ;  when  Nature, 
as  it  were,  pauses  to  look  round  upon  her  dying 
children,  and  to  take  a  last  review  of  their  sad  beauty 
ere  they  pass  and  are  no  more.  Rich  colouring 
abounded  ;  the  sky  was  blue,  the  woods  were  glorious 
in  every  variety  of  tint,  the  hedges  resplendent  in  hips 
and  haws,  with  here  and  there  “  a  robin  redbreast’s 
pincushion.” 

“I  do  love  these  autumn  days,”  said  Gatty,  as  she 
and  her  young  cousin  walked  side  by  side  along  a 
solitary  lane.  For  some  minutes  neither  had  spoken, 
and  the  only  sound  had  been  the  rustling  of  the  leaves 
beneath  their  feet,  and,  from  time  to  time,  a  blackbird’s 
song  far  aw.ay. 

“  I  do  love  these  autumn  days,”  said  Gatty  ;  and  her 
dark  eyes  glowed  as  by  some  inward  inspiration. 

“  Do  you  ?  I  think  they  are  so  melancholy — so 
depressing.” 

“  You  are  tired.  Rosy  -,  I  believe  you  should  not 
come  this  walk  to-day.” 

“  No,  I  am  not  tired — not  in  my  body ;  walking 
does  me  good.  We  will  just  rest  here  a  minute,  though, 
if  you  don’t  mind,  by  this  gate.” 

Gatty  assented.  They  paused,  leaning  against  the 
rails  ;  and  again  there  was  silence. 

“  How  still  it  is  !”  said  Gatty  presently.  “  This 
kind  of  day  always  seems  to  me  like  a  lull  in  the  last 
illness  of  some  one  very  beautiful  and  very  good.  He 
is  looking  back  on  life,  on  earth,  thinking  of  all  that  he 
has  enjoyed  and  of  all  that  he  will  have  to  leave.  But 
there  is  a  smile  upon  his  face ;  for  in  what  he  leaves  he 
sees  an  earnest  of  what  he  will  gain.  Look,  Rose,  did 
you  see  that  leaf  float  slowly  down  ?  I  should  have 
thought  there  was  not  air  enough  to  sever  it  from  the 
bough.” 

“  Poor  thing !  its  little  day  is  done.  It  was  green 
and  bright  once,”  said  Rose.  “  We  had  better  go  on 
now,  Gatty,  hadn’t  we  ?”  she  added  after  a  pause. 

Gatty  started,  and  resumed  her  walk. 

“  I  am  glad  you  reminded  me.  Rosy.  If  you  were 
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subject  to  such  dreams  as  I  am,  we  should  have  stayed 
— 1  don’t  know  how  long — at  that  gate.” 

“  What  do  you  dream  about,  Gatty  ?  I  am  subject 
to  dreams  of  some  sort,  as  you  know  ;  but  they  are  not 
like  yours.” 

“  What  do  I  dream  about  ?  I  could  not  define  ;  I 
hardly  understand  my  own  moods.  Something  inde¬ 
scribable,  half  pain,  half  rapture,  comes  over  me,  and 
seems  to  carry  me  out  of  myself,  beyond  earth,  beyond 
and  above.  I  feel  strange  stirrings  at  my  heart,  strange 
inspirations  :  there  seems  to  be  another  spirit  within  my 
spirit,  exalting  and  expanding  it.  When  I  am  at  home, 
at  such  times,  I  try  to  express  myself  in  writing,  or, 
now  and  then,  in  music  ;  but  I  never  succeed.  I  never 
can  express  or  define  those  moods  quite  as  I  feel  them  ; 
they  always  lose  something,  if  not  all ,  of  their  divinity 
in  the  process.  However,  my  most  successful  writings 
have  been  composed  under  their  influence.” 

“  It  must  be  genius,  Gatty,  that  you  feel — the  work¬ 
ings  of  genius.” 

“  I  don’t  know — I  can’t  tell  what  it  is.  I  know  only 
this,  that  it  is  something  external — independent  of  myself. 
It  does  not  make  me  conceited,  for  I  am  conscious  that 
I  have  no  part  in  it.  It  comes  when  I  am  thinking  least 
of  it ;  and  when  I  wish  for  it  most  it  will  not  come.” 

“  What  brings  it  generally  ?” 

“  Bells  will  sometimes  bring  it ;  sometimes  music  : 
not  a  grand  piece  of  music,  a  sonata  or  a  fugue,  but 
a  little  simple  air.  ‘  Logie  o’  Buchan’  has  brought  it 
often.  Then  any  beautiful  sight  :  a  sunset,  the  stars, 
or  a  picture,  or  even  a  face.  There  was  one  face” — 
Gatty’s  eyes  deepened — “  one  face — gone  now — which 
often  brought  it.” 

“  I  think  I  know  whose  face  that  was,  Gatty,”  Rose 
ventured,  after  a  pause,  to  whisper. 

“  I  daresay  you  do.  I  have  never  spoken  to  you  of 
kim,  but  that  is  not  because  I  do  not  think  of  him. 
Generally,  I  cannot  speak  of  him  ;  my  tongue  seems  as 
though  it  could  not  utter  his  name.  But  he  is  in  my 
mind  all  day  and  all  night.  His  memory  is  the  under¬ 
current  of  my  life.” 

She  paused  again,  looking  upwards. 

“  You  have  heard — Oswald  must  have  told  you — 
how  he  fell.  To  me  it  was  as  though  a  god  had  fallen 
from  heaven.  It  is  a  terrible  thing.  Rosy,  to  see  an 
ideal  shattered.” 

Again  she  paused  ;  and  the  colour  had  all  faded  from 
her  cheeks  and  from  her  lips. 

“  I  saw  that.  Rosy.  Perhaps  you  wonder  how  I  saw 
it,  and  live.” 

“  Sometimes,”  murmured  Rose,  hesitating — “  some¬ 
times  I  have  wondered  how  it  is  that  you  saw  it,  and 
yet  are  so  cheerful.” 

“  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is.  Rosy.  Some  day  the 
knowledge  may  be  of  use  to  you.  It  is  because  I 
believe” — and  as  she  spoke  a  sudden  illumination  burst 
over  her  face  and  her  wonderful  eyes — “  because  I 
believe  that  there  is  another  world,  and  another  life.” 

“  I  believe  it  too,”  said  Rose.  “  But - ” 

She  stopped  in  confusion. 

“  But  you  think  I  have  no  sure  ground  to  hope,  as  I 
do  hope — as  I  believe” — her  voice  rose — “  as  I  kninv. 


that  in  that  world,  in  that  life,  I  shall  meet  him  ?  But 
I  have  sure  ground.”  She  turned,  and  looked  at  Rose. 
“  It  is  the  ground  of  God’s  truth.” 

“  I  don’t  quite  understand,”  said  Rose  timidly. 

“  I  will  explain.  To-morrow,  most  likely,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  mention  the  subject ;  but  to-day  I  can, 
and  I  will  explain.  Rosy,  has  God  not  promised,  faith¬ 
fully  promised,  to  hear  and  to  answer  prayer  ?” 

“  Yes,  but - ” 

“  You  should  not  say  ‘  but.’  There  is  no  ‘  but’  in 
the  case.  He  has  promised  that  if  we  ask  anything  ac¬ 
cording  to  His  will.  He  will  hear  us.  That  is  my  first 
step. 

“It  is  according  to  His  will  that  souls  should  be 
saved.  That  is  my  second  step. 

“  I  have  prayed — I  have  prayed.  He  only  knows 
how — with  all  my  heart,  and  all  my  strength,  and  all 
my  mind,  and  all  my  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  desires, 
for  his  soul — my  fallen  ideal’s.  That  is  my  third  step. 

“  And  my  inference,  my  belief,  my  glory,  my  support 
in  life  and  in  death  is,  that  God,  the  God  of  Truth,  has 
heard  and  has  granted,  according  to  His  promise,  that 
prayer.” 

She  looked  up.  The  illumination  had  brightened  on 
her  face. 

“  And  I  believe,”  she  said,  with  hands  clasped — “  I 
believe  that,  although  no  human  eye  saw  his  repentance, 
he  did  repent.  I  believe  that,  although  no  earthly  ab¬ 
solution  came  to  him,  he  was  absolved.  I  believe,  as  I 
believe  God,  that  his  soul  is  at  this  moment — this  mo¬ 
ment,  while  we  are  walking  here — with  Christ  in  Para¬ 
dise.” 

After  this  she  was  silent  for  a  space,  and  Rose, 
spellbound,  walked  silent  by  her  side.  Presently,  having 
climbed  onwards  and  upwards  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  they  emerged  from  a  coppice  of  fir-trees,  and 
found  themselves  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  There 
were  fir-trees  here,  too ;  and  in  their  heights,  as  by 
tradition  bound,  was  heard  a  gentle  murmuring.  Far 
below  lay  the  valley  of  the  Teme — “  green  pastures 
and  still  waters” — with  woods,  and  hopyards,  and 
orchards,  and  cottages,  and  a  village  spire  or  two. 
Still  and  calm  were  all  things  ;  and  on  the  far  horizon 
the  blue  had  begun  to  melt  into  a  “  haze  of  yellow 
light,”  forerunner  of  the  sunset.  The  two  friends  stood 
and  gazed. 

“It  makes  one  think  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,”  said  Gatty  dreamily. 

“  I  wish  I  had  your  faith,  Gatty.  But  it  is  beyond  me ; 
I  cannot  understand  it.  If  I  had  gone  through  what 
you  have  gone  through,  I  should  have  lain  down  and 
died.” 

“  This  life  has  two  worlds.  Rosy  :  the  world  of 
love  and  the  world  of  work.  They  may  blend  together, 
or  they  may  revolve,  each  on  its  own  axis,  separately. 
I  have  been  in  the  first,  and  it  was  sweet  to  be  there 
but  now  it  is  closed  against  me,  and  I  shall  never  enter 
it  again  this  side  the  grave.  But  the  other  remains,  and 
I  have  my  post  in  it,  and  my  task  to  do.  I  should  be 
idle  indeed,  and  cowardly  indeed,  to  wish  to  die.” 

Rose  was  silent.  She  stood  lost  in  wonder.  These 
things  were  too  hard  for  her. 
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“  If  I  might  only,”  went  on  Gatty  after  awhile — 
and  there  was  something  of  anguish  in  her  tone — “  if 
I  might  only  have  seen  him  once  before  he  died ;  if  I 
might  only  have  said,  ‘  I  forgive  you,’  or  ‘  I  love  you 
still,’ and  kissed  his  forehead  once — just  once — I  think  I 
should  be  contented.  But  that  was  denied  me  ;  and  the 
longing,  the  terrible  longing — what  it  was  at  first  I 
could  not  express — sometimes  it  overwhelms  me 
still.” 

Her  eyes  went  out  over  the  valley  to  the  sky,  as  though 
they  would  fain  pierce  it. 

“  Yes,  still,”  she  repeated,  more  to  herself  than  to 
Rose,  “  often  I  fancy  that  it  will  haunt  me  till  I  die.” 


“  Do  you  think  one  longing  ever  docs  haunt  a  person 
till  he  or  she  dies  ? — haunt  unsatisfied  ?” 

“  It  may,  I  think — I  fear,”  said  Gatty,  “if  it  be  a 
wrong  one,  or,  as  in  my  case,  impossible  to  be  satisfied.  ’ 

“  .^nd  where  that  is  not  positively  impossible,  what 
is  the  best  remedy  (”  asked  Rose  anxiously. 

“  There  is  only  one,”  said  Gatty — “  prayer.” 

“  Gatty,  I  have  a  longing — a  passionate  longing — I 
can’t  tell  you  what  it  is  ;  but  pray  for  me — your  faith 
is  stronger  than  mine — that  it  may,  that  it  may,  be 
satisfied.” 

“  I  will,  darling,”  said  Gatty  very  gently. 

Then  they  turned,  and  took  their  way  down  the  hill. 


A  TRIP  TO  CORSICA  IN  1867. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. — PART  III. 


WE  passed  many  picturesque  villages  perched  each 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  bearing  testimony  to  the 
state  of  warfare  in  which  the  country  must  have  been 
when  they  were  built. 

About  five  o’clock  we  neared  Corte,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  island,  and  our  resting-place  for  that  night. 
It  is  built  on  a  very  remarkable  rock  rising  out  of  the 
valley,  which  is  itself  1 ,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  again  shut  in  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills. 

We  drove  through  a  few  streets  containing  what 
looked  to  be  good  shops,  and  in  the  great  street,  with  its 
avenue  of  plane-trees,  stood  the  Hotel  de  France,  a  large 
clean  hotel ;  the  master  spoke  a  little  French,  the  other 
inmates  only  Corsican,  which  we  now  heard  for  the 
first  time,  and  of  which  we  could  understand  next  to 
nothing.  We  dined  at  the  tab/e  dhote,  and  commenced 
proceedings  with  cabbage  soup — weak  and  nasty.  It 
was  followed  by  artichokes  and  beans,  both  uncooked, 
and  the  inside  of  a  pig,  which  I  will  not  particularly 
describe ;  its  appearance  was  revolting  enough  to  deter 
the  most  strong-minded  of  us  from  tasting  it.  We 
tried  various  ways  of  making  ourselves  understood  by 
the  stolid-looking  maiden  who  w’aited  on  us ;  after 
having  tried  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and 
a  mixture  of  them  all  without  producing  any  more 
effect  than  might  the  buzzing  of  a  fly,  so  immovable 
was  the  girl’s  face,  we  by  chance  said  “  Betche  !”  Why 
this  articulation  was  made  I  don’t  know,  but  it  con¬ 
veyed  some  idea  to  the  girl’s  mind  ;  she  looked  at  us. 
Even  this  was  cheering  after  having  seen  her  stare  at 
vacancy  so  long,  and  utterly  unmoved  by  all  our  at¬ 
tempts  at  conversation,  which  she  must  at  least  have 
seen  were  addressed  to  her.  We  said  “  Betche  !”  again ; 
this  time  she  looked  intelligent,  left  the  room,  and 
brought  some  water.  Partly  from  curiosity  we  said 
the  word,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  again  ;  this  time  she  went 
and  fetched  a  clean  napkin,  and  each  time  we  repeated 
it  she  fetched  something,  but  alas  !  nothing  to  eat.  At 

last  F - jumped  up  and  found  his  way  to  the  kitchen, 

which  he  found  well  tenanted  by  cooks.  He  did  not 


venture  on  any  conversation,  but  going  straight  to  the 
fire  he  lifted  off  the  lids  of  the  saucepans  and  smelt  their 
contents.  Finding  a  savoury  smell  in  one,  he  took  it 
off  the  fire,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  amazed 
cooks,  and,  pointing  to  him  to  follow,  led  the  way  to 
where  we  were  sitting.  Meek  as  a  lamb  the  man 
obeyed,  and  placed  before  us  the  stew,  on  which  we 
made  a  capital  dinner. 

Soon  after  seven  next  morning  we  were  out,  bent  on 
getting  to  church  before  resuming  our  journey.  The 
first  strange  thing  we  saw  was  a  number  of  Arabs  in  a 
group  together,  some  leaning  on  their  staffs,  some  sitting 
on  the  cathedral  steps.  These  are  prisoners  from 
Algiers,  kept  here  till  they  consent  to  pay  taxes  to  the 
French  Government.  Some  of  them  they  told  us  were 
great  chiefs  in  their  own  country,  and  of  large  possessions. 
Poor  fellows  !  how  cooped  up  they  must  feel  at  Corte ! 

We  were  too  late  for  the  service  at  the  cathedral,  and 
had  not  time  to  go  over  it,  but  hurried  on  to  a  small 
church  hard  by  where  mass  was  being  celebrated.  It 
was  full,  chiefly  of  men,  and  a  more  decent-looking 
congregation  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

From  church  we  returned  to  breakfast,  and  after¬ 
wards  made  the  round  of  the  town.  There  was  nothing 
very  remarkable  until  we  descended  into  the  valley 
beneath  ;  from  here  the  town  seems  to  rise  almost 
perpendicularly,  and  the  houses  appeared  so  old  and 
rickety  that  it  seemed  amazing  they  did  not  fall  one 
upon  another.  Corte  from  this  valley  looks  like  a 
pyramid  of  houses  rising  on  a  plain.  We  got  a  sketch 
or  two,  to  the  great  amusement  of  some  little  boys,  who 
had  evidently  never  seen  water-colours  before.  By 
twelve  o’clock  we  started  on  our  way. 

Soon  after  leaving  Corte  we  saw  Montes  Pilato  and 
Rotondo  rising  like  a  great  white  wall  close  to  us. 

Their  summits  are  always  snow-capped,  but  now  they 
were  entirely  covered  with  snow,  and  must  have  been  a 
cold  home  for  the  “  innocent  bandits.”  For  some  miles 
we  drove  along  a  nearly  level  road,  the  banks  on  either 
side  gay  with  many-coloured  wild  anemones,  and  a  con- 
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stantly  changing  background  of  purple  hills,  with  here 
and  there  a  snowy  peak.  By  degrees  we  got  among 
the  hills  themselves,  and  then  into  the  wildest  piece  of 
country  we  had  been  through.  Our  way  lay  between 
the  most  magnificent  rocks  ;  the  road  was,  in  fact,  but 
a  ledge  cut  in  the  rock  itself,  which  rose  for  many 
hundred  feet  almost  perpendicularly  above  our  heads, 
the  opposite  rocks  being  so  close  as  partially  to  exclude 
the  light,  though  between  us  and  them,  far  down  below, 
was  a  torrent  looking  black  as  ink,  except  where  here 
and  there  it  broke  in  angry  foam  over  some  barrier,  and 
threw  up  a  cloud  of  snowy  spray  into  the  narrow  gorge. 
So  precipitously  did  the  rocks  rise  on  either  side  that 
it  seemed  as  if  at  each  turn  we  must  inevitably  be 
jammed  between  them.  The  day  was  cloudy,  which 
added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  blackness 
of  all  around  was  almost  terrible,  and  then  the  sun  burst¬ 
ing  through  the  clouds  would  light  up  the  points  of  the 
many-coloured  rocks, red, green, andyellow, and  reveal  to 
us  a  hundred  little  white  cascades  dancing  down  their  sides. 

The  drag  of  the  carriage  was  so  placed  that  to  turn 
it  the  driver  had  to  put  down  the  reins  to  steady  himself 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  worked  the 
wheel  under  his  seat.  I  wonder  serious  accidents  do 
not  occur.  The  danger  was  manifest  at  almost  every 
turn  of  the  road,  and  on  one  occasion  we  ourselves 
had  a  narrow  escape.  The  horses  had  been  irritated 
by  our  keeping  them  standing  while  we  got  some  bits 
of  a  green  rock  ;  and  at  the  first  turning  after  we  re¬ 
mounted  (which  happened  to  be  a  very  sharp  one)  they 
started  off  a  furious  gallop.  The  turnings  succeeded 
each  other  so  rapidly  that  before  the  carriage  had  righted 
from  one  turn  it  went  quite  round  on  the  other  side  ; 
there  was  no  parapet  to  keep  us  from  going  over 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  one  false  step  of  the 
horses  must  have  proved  fatal  to  us.  So  violently 
did  the  carriage  sway  from  side  to  side  that  we  had  to 
hold  on  tight  to  keep  our  seats  at  all.  The  reins  were 
loose,  and  Pierre  busy  with  his  drag.  He  looked  up 
and  said,  “  Ah,  this  comes  of  keeping  the  horses  stand¬ 
ing  !  Do  you  see  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  carriage 
going  over  there  ?  Now  until  I  can  stop  these  horses 
you  must  be  on  the  look-out  lest  they  upset  you.  You 
will  know  better  than  to  keep  them  waiting  again.” 

I  was  rather  amused  at  this  moral  reflection,  made  as 
though  he  were  not  in  the  same  danger  as  ourselves.  It 
was  some  little  time  before  he  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
now  infuriated  horses.  After  driving  an  hour  or  two  in 
this  wild  scenery,  we  emerged  from  the  rocks,  and  saw 
shining  before  us  a  large  plain,  and  beyond  it  the  blue 
Mediterranean,  with  the  island  of  Elba  stretching  along 
the  horizon.  This  plain  extends  some  ton  miles  inland  ; 
a  great  part  of  it  is  unrecovered  marsh.  At  first  we 


enjoyed  the  strange  feeling  one  has  on  getting  into  a  level 
country  after  some  time  spent  among  hills,  but  we  had 
had  quite  enough  of  it  before  we  reached  Bastia. 

The  view  was  so  extensive  that  Elba  looked  to  me 
only  like  some  huge  beast  lying  on  the  water,  basking 
in  the  sun.  We  were  soon  in  all  the  bustle  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  town,  which  even  a  Sunday  did  not  modify 
much.  We  drove  through  Bastia  straight  to  the  hotel 
where  we  purposed  spending  a  couple  of  days  before 
embarking  for  Leghorn.  We  got  very  pleasant  rooms, 
opening  on  to  a  stone  terrace,  from  which  we  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  sea  and  of  the  lovely  wooded  coast  north 
of  Bastia. 

Bettina  was  fully  as  attentive  as  Martino  had  led  us 
to  expect,  and  amused  us,  as  we  sat  in  the  chilly  evening 
round  the  huge  chimneypiece  of  our  salon — so  wide 
and  high  that  we  could  all  sit  under  it — with  many 
amusing  stories. 

The  next  day  we  drove  to  the  great  stalactite  cavern. 
It  was  a  long  pull  up  the  steep  hill  to  reach  its  entrance, 
and  we  made  it  far  longer  by  taking  repeatedly  the 
wrong  turning  in  the  prettily-planted  grounds  up  the 
hillsides.  I  suspect  we  went  round  it  several  times  ; 
but  at  last  we  met  an  old  woman,  who  told  us  she  was 
the  cicerone.  She  spoke  only  Corsican,  but  it  bore 
more  resemblance  to  Italian  than  what  we  had  heard  at 
Corte,  and  we  understood  her  fairly  well.  She  paid  me 
the  doubtful  compliment  of  taking  my  Italian  for  her 
own  dialect.  Our  guide  preceded  us  and  lighted  the 
lamps  in  the  caverns,  and  then  we  were  admitted  to  the 
most  beautiful  sight  I  think  I  ever  saw.  The  first  cave 
v/as  so  like  a  miniature  cathedral  that  it  needed  not  much 
imagination  to  convert  the  stalagmites,  rising  from  the 
ground,  into  worshippers  turned  into  marble. 

The  next  cave  was  more  like  a  forest,  and  another  a 
room,  each  beautiful  in  its  way.  But  the  first  one  of 
all  is  a  sight  one  could  never  forget — all  pure  white,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  lamps,  which  are  placed  to  the  very  best 
advantage,  tinged  the  white  a  faint  pink.  These  caves 
alone  are  worth  a  visit  to  Corsica. 

The  descent  was  soon  made,  as  our  guide  showed  us 
the  way  ;  and  a  pleasant  drive  of  an  hour  along  the 
coast  took  us  back  to  Bastia.  We  visited  the  churches, 
which  are  much  like  the  churches  in  ordinary  Italian 
towns,  and  the  quaint  old  shops  ;  and  with  regret  bade 
adieu  to  Corsica  the  following  day. 

It  had  been  recommended  to  us  as  an  invalid  resort, 
and  the  climate  much  in  its  favour,  it  is  so  sheltered 
from  cold  winds.  But  for  any  one  who  needs  great 
care  there  is  a  little  too  much  of  roughness  about  the 
life,  both  as  regards  lodging  and  food.  To  travellers 
blessed  with  health  and  strength  it  is  a  most  attractive 
place. 
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AMONG  FRIENDS. 


WHILE  staying  at  -  I  contracted  an  intimate 

friendship  with  an  outwardly  prim  but  inwardly 
fun-loving  and  charming  woman  of  the  Quaker  persua¬ 
sion,  and  deluded  her  into  many  confidences  concerning 
her  people. 

Oh,  what  a  darling  she  was  !  Her  wickedly  bright 
eyes  were  always  sweetly  cast  down  and  overshadowed 
by  the  regulation  drab  bonnet.  The  fun  that  was  in 
her  received  a  piquant,  irresistible  flavour  from  its 
solemn  peppering  of  “  thee”  and  “  thou”  in  her  utter¬ 
ance  ;  and,  except  her  own  family,  her  people  were  com¬ 
pletely  taken  in  by  the  saintly  gravity  of  her  Madonna- 
like  face. 

Thus,  when  I  knew  her,  she  was  an  exemplary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society.  It  was  even  “  born  in”  upon  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  older  F riends  that  some  day  Lydia 
Underhill  would  have  a  preaching-gift  equal  unto 
Abigail  Shoetie,  the  then  great  gun-feminine  of  the 
meetings. 

But  Lydia  fell  from  grace,  and  went  over  to  the  camp 
of  the  alien.  Sharp  prickings  of  conscience  force  me 
to  confess  that  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  as  represented  in 
my  person,  led  to  this  downfall.  I  acknowledge  that  I 
did  take  a  vicious  delight  in  displaying  before  her  longing, 
admiring  gaze  the  exquisite  worldly  apparel  which  I  had 
ordered  from  Paris  ;  and  it  proved  beyond  the  power  of 
the  feminine  heart  to  withstand. 

Her  particular  fall  consisted  of  a  lovely  round  hat, 
with  feather-tips  of  a  rich  deep  purple.  The  tips  rested 
against  the  crimped  hair,  which  Lydia  crimped  expressly, 
with  an  effect  soft,  fresh,  crushy,  such  as  only  a  French 
modiste  can  give.  I  am  told  that  it  is  sitting  upon  a  hat 
that  does  it  -,  but  it  is  very  high  art  also,  and  I  would  not 
recommend  the  experiment  to  any  one  less  accom¬ 
plished. 

Of  course,  a  costume  of  purple  silk  and  velvet  ac¬ 
companied  the  hat ;  and  though  some  foolish,  ignorant 
man-pcet  wrote  that  “  Beauty  unadorned  is  adorned  the 
most,”  he  only  showed  his  horrible  ignorance,  for 
Lydia’s  beauty  grew  dazzling  and  dangerous  in  this  ex¬ 
quisite  French  setting. 

For  just  wearing  these  simple  things  Lydia  Underhill 
was  formally  “  read  out  of  meeting,”  with  a  sighing  and 
a  sorrowing  of  the  good  old  broadbrim  who  did  it 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  far  graver  offence ; 
and  immediately  she  became,  by  a  sort  of  mysterious 
paradoxical  sequence,  a  high-church  Episcopalian.  Qua¬ 
kers  invariably  fall  high-church  Episcopalians  ;  will  not 
some  delinquent  Friend  kindly  explain  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  ? 

But  long  before  this  happened,  Lydia  and  I  spent 
many  a  pleasant  hour  together.  With  unselfish  sweet¬ 
ness,  or  perhaps  because  of  innate  depravity,  she  gave 
me  plenty  of  opportunities  for  gratifying  my  uncivil  pro¬ 
pensity  of  watching  for  contradictory  or  startling  points 
of  character  among  her  people.  I  soon  learned  that  not 


a  few  of  these  grave,  undemonstrative  Friends  were 
keenly  alive  to  a  joke.  There  was  Lydia’s  father,  a 
quiet,  stern-looking  man.  He  would  sometimes  utter 
a  remark,  ponderous,  sombre,  the  muscles  of  his  face 
immovable,  and  slowly  teetering  on  his  toes  and  heels 
as  he  spoke. 

In  the  depths  of  my  literal  soul  I  would  observe,  “  It 
is  getting  truly  solemn,”  when  catching  an  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  twinkle  in  the  steely  blue  eyes  beneath  the 
broadbrim,  suddenly  an  intense  flash  of  fun  would 
burst  from  under  that  solemn  remark,  and,  except  the 
speaker,  we  would  all  be  convulsed  with  laughter. 

One  day  I  asked  Lydia  if  she  could  get  me  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  one  of  her  mother’s  tea-parties.  It  was  then 
quarterly  meeting.  At  quarterly  meeting.  Friends  gather 
together  in  this  wise  : — A  Friend,  say  from  York, 
comes  to  Bristol  with  all  his  family  and  their  boxes. 
He  has  a  right  to  knock  at  the  door  of  any  Friend’s 
mansion,  and  when  it  is  opened  to  him  he  proceeds 
gravely  to  announce  to  the  master  thereof — “  My  name 
is  Ezra.  What  is  thy  name  ?” 

“  My  name  is  Reuben.” 

“  Well,  Reuben,  I  have  come  to  tarry  with  thee 
awhile.” 

“  Thee  is  welcome,  Ezra  and  straightway  the  kettle 
is  put  on,  and  milk  and  honey  flow,  for  Quakers  know 
what  is  good  for  the  inner  man ;  and  perhaps  it  should 
be  accepted  as  a  consistent  part  of  their  belief  that  they 
put  out  of  sight  with  such  commendable  haste  the  rich 
brown  of  the  roasted  turkey,  the  glowing  crimson  of 
the  cranberry  sauce,  and  the  delicate  gold  of  custards 
and  cake. 

While  quarterly  meeting  lasts,  extra  servants  are  hired, 
extra  beds  put  up,  and  the  ability  of  mistress  and  man¬ 
sion  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  provide  generous  fare, 
with  the  cordial  welcome  always  offered. 

I  had  heard  that  these  tea-parties  were  miracles 
of  good  eating.  I  am  very  fond  of  good  eating ;  but 
I  said  to  Lydia,  “  I  have  ‘  a  concern,’  as  you  call  it,  to 
go  to  one  of  these  very  improving  and  desirable  com¬ 
panies.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  ‘  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt ;’  so  don’t  be  satirical,  but  get  your  mother 
to  invite  me.” 

“  Thee  knows  how  glad  mother  would  be  to  have 
thee,”  she  answered ;  “  but  thy  worldly  apparel  might 
be  unpleasing  in  the  eyes  of  our  people.” 

“  Nonsense  !  I  shall  put  on  a  plain  black  gown,  and 
borrow  a  cap  of  your  mother.” 

“  Thee  will  say  something,”  with  a  demure  twinkle 
in  her  eyes,  “  which  will  tempt  me  into  unseemly 
mirth.” 

“  I  will  not.  I  shall  hold  my  tongue.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  you,  or  your  man-monster  of  a  brother, 
will  set  me  laughing.” 

I  got  a  cordial  invitation  for  the  fourth  day,  which 
was  the  next  day,  at  7  p.m.,  to  my  great  glee. 
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Dressing,  as  I  had  promised,  with  scrupulous  plain¬ 
ness,  and  wearing  a  Quaker-cap,  which  lent  to  me  an 
expression  of  most  edifying  goodness,  I  drove  to  the 
spacious,  comfortable-looking  house  occupied  by  Lydia’s 
father  and  mother,  in  a  very  complacent  frame  of 
mind. 

On  entering  the  large  drawing-room,  I  saw  a  row  of 
serene-looking  women  sitting  all  around  the  walls,  while 
their  husbands  stood  about  and  talked  to  each  other. 
In  a  few  minutes  we  were  invited  to  tea,  and  Nimrod, 
Lydia’s  brother,  who  was  truly  named,  gravely  handed 
me  down.  It  was  as  if  the  Belgian  giant  were  paying 
this  delicate  attention  to  Tom  Thumb’s  wife  ;  for  Nim¬ 
rod  was  six  feet  four,  and  I  what  I  have  heard  called 
“  a  morsel  of  a  woman.” 

The  dining-room  was  a  very  large  one,  but  the  tea- 
table  was  set  diagonally  to  get  more  space  ;  and,  oh, 
what  bright  and  fine  silver  beamed  and  glistened  there¬ 
on  !  all  of  the  plainest  patterns,  but  solid,  sterling  ware. 
The  room  was  filled  with  delicious  scents  ;  and  we  did 
not  take  long  to  seat  ourselves.  Lydia  was  on  my  left 
hand,  and  Nimrod  on  my  right. 

I  had  commenced  telling  a  funny  story  in  a  low  tone 
to  Lydia  just  as  tea  was  announced,  and  went  on  with 
it  at  the  table  in  the  midst  of  a  peculiar  and  utter  silence 
which  somewhat  disconcerted  me.  I  could  see  Lydia’s 
eyes  flashing  with  suppressed  mirth,  though  she  too  was 
very  still. 

At  last  I  stopped,  whispering,  “  For  pity’s  sake,  Lydia, 
what  makes  them  all  so  solemn  ?  why  don’t  somebody 
begin  to  eat  something  ?” 

“  I  thought  thee  knew  they  were  saying  silent  grace,” 
returned  this  wicked  one. 

Oh,  what  a  shame  !  It  was  too  bad  !  I  was  covered 
with  confusion.  I  gave  her  a  pinch,  which  made  her 
squeak  like  a  mouse  in  the  wall  -,  and  Nimrod  coughed 
behind  his  pocket-handkerchief  to  hide  the  fit  of  laughter 
with  which  he  was  shaking.  Never  would  I  have 
knowingly  shown  such  disrespect ;  and  I  corked  up  a 
big  vial  of  wrath  to  pour  out  on  Lydia’s  head  at  a  more 
befitting  season. 

The  next  moment  I  became  aware  that  my  host  at 
the  foot  of  the  table  was  regarding  me  with  earnest, 
perplexed  eyes.  I  looked  down  at  my  dress  -,  that  was 
all  right.  I  assumed  an  aspect  of  sweet  serenity.  I 
passed  my  hand  to  the  back  of  my  head  to  discover  if 
the  hairpins  were  sticking  out,  or  my  poor  wisp  of  hair 
had  come  down.  I  had  left  my  sinful  false  hair  at 
home,  not  being  able  to  get  it  under  the  Quaker-cap, 
and  was  conscious  of  an  exposed  airy  sensation  at  the 
back  of  my  head.  But  everything  was  in  order,  and 
still  that  gaze. 

“  Oh,  what  is  he  looking  at  me  so  for  ?  Oh,  what 
have  I  done  ?”  I  whispered  at  last. 

That  wicked  Lydia  !  She  knew  all  the  time.  With 
a  little  trilling  laugh  she  said,  “  Father,  her  name  is 
Fanny.” 

“  Fanny,  shall  I  help  thee  to  some  of  the  stewed 
oysters  ?”  asked  the  good  man. 

It  was  my  Christian  name  that  he  wanted.  Lydia 
had  told  him  before  tea,  but  he  had  forgotten  it ;  and 
until  he  could  recall  it  I  was  not  to  have  anything  to 


eat ;  for  addressing  me  by  my  last  name,  after  the 
fashion  of  world’s  people,  was  utterly  out  of  rule. 

After  tea,  for  this  feast  was  called  only  “  tea,”  we 
went  up  again  in  the  drawing-room,  but  the  good  people 
left  very  soon,  and  the  fitmily  who  were  staying,  or 
“  tarrying,”  with  Friend  Samuel  retired,  while  1  was 
kindly  entreated  to  remain  awhile.  I  fancy  it  was 
“  bounden  upon”  Friend  Samuel  to  examine  the  world’s 
woman,  and  try  to  understand  why  his  daughter  Lydia 
had  grown  so  fond  of  her. 

So  I  talked  away  for  dear  life,  saying  all  the  good 
things  I  could  think  of,  and  even  venturing  on  a  little 
fun.  The  placid  blue  eyes  fixed  upon  my  face  twinkled, 
and  he  was  just  saying,  “  Fanny,  thee  has  a  preaching- 
gift  ;  thee  had  better  join  the  Society,”  when  the  door 
slowly  opened. 

You  may  imagine  that  there  are  no  elements  of  fun 
in  a  Quaker  family,  and  you  will  be  very  much  mis¬ 
taken,  for  they  are  full  of  it. 

In  the  open  doorway  stood  the  giant  counterpart  of 
Friend  Samuel,  whose  short  figure  was  of  aldermanic 
proportions.  The  other  bowed  gravely,  and  walking 
up  to  his  father — for  it  was  that  bad  boy  Nimrod,  with 
a  great-coat  on,  stuffed  out  in  front  with  pillows — he 
proceeded  to  take  the  good  man  off  to  his  face — voice, 
manner,  a  certain  lifting  up  of  the  head,  and  compression 
of  the  under-lip  at  the  end  of  a  sentence ;  his  fingers 
interlocked  over  his  ample  waistcoat,  and  slowly  teeter¬ 
ing  on  his  heels  and  toes,  all  perfect  as  it  could  be ! 

It  was  wonderful !  It  was  a  great  actor  lost  to  fame 
by  force  of  circumstances.  I  had  a  quicker  heart-beat 
at  the  commencement  of  the  peiformance,  for  it  did 
seem  such  a  piece  of  impudence  ;  but  Friend  Samuel’s 
fat  sides  shook  with  laughter,  and  although  his  mother 
threw  up  her  hands  and  eyes,  and  ejaculated,  “  Oh, 
grievous  !”  she  slyly  made  capital  out  of  the  play  by 
saying — 

“  If  thee  wishes  to  deceive  us  completely,  if  thee  is 
really  Samuel,  thee  will  straightway  give  me  the  money 
to  buy  that  silver  soup-tureen  which  I  so  greatly 
desire.” 

“  Will  thee  let  me  abide  with  a  Friend  to-morrow 
night  if  I  bestow  it  upon  thee  ?” 

“  Yea,  verily.” 

“  Nimrod,”  said  the  young  scamp,  turning  to  his 
father,  “  thee  has  my  cheque-book  in  thy  desk.  Thee 
takes  proper  care  of  it,  to  be  sure.  It  is  not  convenient, 
sometimes,  for  me  to  be  without  it.  Will  thee  get  it 
for  me  ?” 

The  play  went  on,  for  the  cheque-book  was  taken 
from  the  desk  and  gravely  handed  to  him  by  his  father  -, 
and  as  gravely  the  pseudo-Samuel  filled  up  and  tore  out 
a  cheque  of  the  sum  required,  and  presented  it  to  his 
mother,  but  not  signed  ;  that,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
was  really  done  by  the  right  one  after  I  left,  to  the  great 
contentment  of  the  good  lady. 

If  Nimrod’s  mother  had  known  why  he  desired  to 
stay  out  all  the  next  night,  she  would  have  cried,  “  Oh, 
grievous  !”  in  terrified  earnest.  The  big,  bad  boy  was 
crazy  to  go  to  a  certain  fancy-dress  party.  Well,  I 
might  as  well  own  it,  so  were  Lydia  and  I,  and  the 
thing  was  how  to  get  her  also  for  all  night.  With  a 
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great  deal  of  coaxing  and  promising  I  persuaded  her 
mother  to  let  her  spend  the  night  with  me ;  and  when 
she  hoped  that  we  would  think  of  the  saints,  and  have 
it  on  our  minds  to  make  an  improving  season  of  it, 
we  incontinently  turned  conscience  into  a  “  convenient 
scarecrow,”  and  said  we  would. 

I  got  Lydia  up  as  a  lovely  nun,  her  sweet,  shining 
eyes  and  Madonna  face  exactly  suiting  the  character. 
Nimrod  went  off  and  hired  a  gorgeous  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  costume,  man-like,  never  trying  it  on  ;  and 
oh  !  didn’t  we  have  to  work  over  it  to  make  it  big 
enough  !  We  cut  open  everything,  and  introduced  five- 
cornered  pieces  in  a  fashion  and  with  a  passion  perfectly 
reckless.  It  required  many  flights  of  inspiration  to 
cover  all  of  him,  and  genius  and  agility  in  equal  parts 
to  carry  them  out,  for  he  bobbed  around  like  a  teetotum, 
declaring  that  we  stuck  pins  and  needles  all  up  and 
down  his  spine.  We  did  ;  and  we  sewed  him  up  tight 
in  his  costume. 

What  it  looked  like  when  finished  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
describe.  If  we  could  only  have  disposed  of  the  calves 
of  his  legs  as  sacrificial  offerings,  and  kept  the  rest  of 
him  with  his  back  against  the  wall,  he  might  have 
passed  muster,  as  most  of  the  enlargements  were  behind  ; 
but  the  great  triangular  pieces  which  we  were  obliged 
to  put  into  the  backs  of  his  long  stockings  made  the 
seams  wriggle  all  around  his  legs  like  a  corkscrew  ; 
and,  as  a  well-educated  Englishman  would  observe,  they 
looked  so  “  jolly  funny”  that  we  screamed  with  laughter. 

“  Thee  had  better  settle  down  into  quietness,”  said 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  “  If  thee  look  once  at  my  legs,  at 
the  party,  I  will  straightway  dance  a  sailor’s  hornpipe.” 

Fancy  Louis  the  Fourteenth  with  those  ridiculous 
legs,  and  dancing  a  hornpipe  ! 

But  how  I  did  enjoy  the  intense,  unspeakable  delight 
of  those  two  young  Quakers  at  the  ball  !  How  wicked 
and  pleasant  it  was  to  give  them  this  forbidden  glimpse 
into  fairy-land !  Lydia  even  went  through  the  figures 
of  a  quadrille  with  a  little  rapturous  teaching  of  her 
partner,  a  handsome  young  brigand  ;  while  Nimrod,  with 
his  patched-up  back  against  a  door,  and  those  absurd 
legs  drawing  corks  down  among  the  chairs  of  the 
musicians,  made  one  of  the  fiddlers  tumble  off  his  seat 
with  laughter  at  his  comments  on  the  scene  in  the 
“  thee”  and  “  thou”  language. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  were  ever  found  out  in  this 
adventure,  and  we  never  did  so  any  more ;  for  soon 
after  Nimrod,  whom  I  have  called  a  big  boy,  but  who 
was  in  reality  twenty-one  years  of  age,  with  a  moustache 
that  could  only  be  seen  in  a  strong  side-light,  got 
married ! 

I  am  certain  that  Nimrod’s  parents  were  pleased  to 
have  him  safely  married  so  young ;  and  he  was  nowise 
loath,  for  Ruth  Gumble  was  a  sweet,  prim  little  maiden, 
who  demurely  knotted  and  knitted  for  her  kith  and 
kinsfolk,  and  looked  bewitchingly  pretty  under  bonnets 
of  the  most  boiled-down,  coal-scuttley  pattern.  But 
oh  !  she  had  a  very  square  chin  ;  and  the  ravishing  little 
dimple  in  it  could  not  hide  the  fact,  from  one  learned 
as  I  in  physiognomy,  that  Nimrod’s  six  feet  four,  which 
bowed  and  fell  at  her  beck  now,  would  bow  and  fall  at 
her  peck  when  they  twain  became  one. 


Of  course  I  was  burdened  with  the  weight  of  my 
concern  to  go  to  his  wedding ;  and  with  this  end  in 
view  I  told  Samuel,  if  he  should  be  moved  to  speak  on 
this  most  important  occasion,  it  would  surely  be  “  blessed 
on  my  waiting  mind.”  This  piece  of  solemn  flattery 
went  straight  to  the  mark,  and  I  got  the  invitation  and 
thanked  him,  with  a  face  of  sober  decorum,  feeling  all 
the  time  like  Topsy — 

“Oil,  isn’t  I  ilivtl'ul  wickod, 

Cliing-a-nnjr-riiiyr-riiii'  rii'keJ.” 

But  that  light-minded  Lydia,  who  had  had  her  arm 
locked  in  mine  while  I  was  praising  her  father’s  preach¬ 
ing-gift,  rushed  into  the  hall,  her  cheeks  and  throat 
puffed  out  with  bottled-up  laughter  ;  and  when  I  joined 
her  she  had  the  cruelty  to  say,  “  Oh,  Fanny,  ‘  that  fig¬ 
ment  of  the  brain,’  thy  ‘  waiting  mind,’  overcame  me 
utterly  !  Thee  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  des¬ 
perately  wicked,  yet  thee  fascinates  me  and  she  took 
my  face  between  her  two  hands  and  kissed  me. 

“  Lydia,”  I  answered  sternly,  and  giving  her  a  good 
pinch,  “  if  you  want  to  see  desperate  wickedness,  com¬ 
bined  with  distracting  beauty,  look  in  the  glass ;  then 
put  on  your  sugar-scoop  bonnet,  and  come  out  with  me, 
for  I  wish  to  buy  some  teaspoons  for  the  bride.” 

The  inconsistent,  unsympathetic  sun  shone  gloriously 
bright  on  the  wedding-day ;  but  the  meeting-house  did 
its  best — crowded,  one  side  with  black,  the  other  with 
drab-coloured  Friends — to  assert  itself.  It  was  what  a 
well-educated  young  Englishman  would  call  “  a  sw'ell- 
wedding,”  for  Friends  Samuel  and  Gumble  were  “jolly 
rich”  (more  well-educated  young  Englishman),  and 
Abigal  Shoetie,  the  great  preacher,  was  Nimrod’s  aunt. 

The  bride  and  groom  sat  by  themselves  on  a  long 
bench — pew  we  should  call  it — facing  the  preachers’ 
seats — which  was  filled  on  this  occasion  with  an  alarm¬ 
ing  row  of  broadbrims  and  drab  bonnets.  According 
to  the  rules  of  the  Society,  the  couple  were  to  marry 
each  other — that  is,  when  they  could  pluck  up  the 
courage  to  rise,  they  promised,  one  to  the  other,  in  the 
best  original  words  that  might  come  to  them  in  such  a 
moment  of  horrible  embarrasment,  to  love,  honour,  &c., 
and  to  live  together  till  death  did  them  part. 

“  But  what  is  that  footstool  for  r”  I  asked  Lydia  in  a 
whisper. 

“  Ruth  is  to  stand  upon  it  when  they  rise ;  she  can 
hear  him  better,  thee  knows.” 

“Oh!* and  perhaps  he  can  hear  if  she  puts  in  the 
word  ‘  obey.’  Lydia,  she’ll  never  do  it !  I’ll  give  you 
my  pressed  rose-leaf  beads  if  she  does.” 

“  Will  thee,  indeed  ?  Oh,  may  she  then  be  led  in  the 
right  path  I” 

It  threatened  to  be  a  “  silent  meeting” — so  silent  that 
I  had  an  almost  irresistible,  giggling  sort  of  concern  to 
get  up  and  speak  myself.  I  felt  so  sorry  for  those  two 
poor  souls  fitting  on  the  bench.  The  silence  must  have 
been  appalling  to  them — a  sort  of  purgatory,  a  waiting, 
not  for  doomsday,  but  for  the  bliss  which  could  only 
come  after  speaking. 

Nimrod  kept  turning  white  and  red.  We  could  see 
him  open  his  mouth  with  a  gulp,  rise  an  inch  or  two 
from  his  seat — Ruth  giving  a  little  sympathetic  corre¬ 
sponding  bob  of  her  body — and  sink  down  again,  his 
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courage  oozing  out.  He  would  half  pull  off  one  glove, 
then  grabble  and  scratch  it  on  again  in  a  great  flurry. 
He  favoured  the  congregation  with  what  seemed  to  be 
an  organised  series  of  performances,  the  preachers 
gravely  observing  him,  and  the  congregation  silent  and 
watching  ;  when,  lo  !  he  had  a  spasm  !  he  tore  off  his 
glove !  he  shot  bolt  upright  in  the  air  on  top  of  Ruth’s 
stool !  he  seized  her  hand",  nearly  upsetting  himself  by 
diving  for  it,  pulled  her  up  all  in  a  flutter,  and  mumbled 
out  something  between  a  cry  and  a  croak,  for  he  was  in 
such  a  paroxysm  of  fright.  Then  he  leaned  over  nearly 
double,  and  listened  to  a  little  squeak  from  Ruth,  com¬ 
municating  to  him  her  intentions  to  henpeck  him  well 
for  the  rest  of  his  days  for  taking  away  her  stool,  and 
standing  upon  it.  I  know  that  this  was  what  she  meant. 
If  the  words  were  different.  And  so,  at  last,  all  the 
misery  was  over  ;  and  after  signing  their  names  to  a 
parchment  scroll,  which  was  witnessed  by  some  of  the 
preachers,  they  walked  out  of  meeting,  man  and  wife. 

At  first  Nimrod  and  his  wife  lived  with  Samuel,  and 
during  all  the  honeymoon  his  conduct  was  drab-coloured 
and  most  exemplary. 

But  one  day  Lydia  told  me  that  the  bad  boy  had  not  yet 
mended  his  ways.  There  had  been  a  meeting  of  Friends 
at  her  father’s  house  on  special  business,  and  on  that 
afternoon  Nimrod,  sauntering  home,  saw  an  organ- 
grinder  and  his  monkey  passing  the  door  ;  stopping  him, 
he  said — 

“  Does  thee  see  that  house  with  the  blinds  drawn 
down  ?” 

The  sunny  and  dirty  Italian  nodded,  with  a  flourish 
of  his  white  teeth. 

“  Well,  whatever  happens,  do  thee  play  before  that 
door  until  I  desire  thee  to  leave.” 

With  another  intelligent  nod,  and  a  jerk  at  the 
monkey,  who  took  off  its  hat,  and  made  a  solemn, 
reproachful  bow,  he  commenced  to  grind  out  the  drink¬ 
ing-song  in  Lucrezia  Borgia  with  a  dislocating  energy, 
when  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  Samuel  appeared. 

“  Friend,”  he  called,  and  the  drinking-song  came  to 
a  melancholy,  howling  stop — “  Friend,  thy  music  is  not 
desirable  to  me  ;  here  is  sixpence  ;  go  away  speedily,” 
and  the  door  was  shut. 

Delighted  with  such  a  gratuity,  the  man  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  obey,  when  Nimrod  strode  up  to  him  from  his 
ambush  round  the  corner,  and,  shaking  his  huge  fist 
savagely,  retired. 

Down  went  the  organ,  a  new  stop  was  turned  or  put 
on,  and  this  time  “  Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines” 
was  teaching  the  ladies  “  how  to  dance,  how  to  dance, 
how  to  dance,”  and  the  poor  little  monkey  was  bowing, 
scraping,  and  dancing  also  with  a  solemn  elegance 
worthy  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  Samuel  once  more  appeared. 

“  Friend,”  he  mildly  remonstrated,  “  have  I  not  told 
thee  already  that  thy  music  has  nothing  to  recommend 
it  in  my  eyes  ?  Here  is  another  sixpence.  I  wish  thee 
well,  but  thee  must  go  away.” 

Again  the  delighted  Italian  was  packing  up  to  leave, 
when  his  avenging  Nemesis,  in  the  shape  of  Nimrod’s 
giant  fist,  caught  his  eye.  Another  stop  was  turned  on, 
and  the  organ  struck  up  “  Pat  Malloy,”  to  the  vociferous 


joy  of  a  dozen  little  ragamuffins,  who  had  collected  to 
stare  at  the  monkey.  They  all  knew  this  elegant  ditty, 
and  taking  hold  of  hands,  they  danced  around  the  organ- 
grinder,  with  the  monkey  in  the  middle  making  twenty 
bows  a  minute,  and  sang  at  the  top  of  their  voices — 

“'Tis  Pat  I  am,  for  fourteen  years  I  was  my  mother’s  joy. 

She  keeps  a  little  huckster’s  shop ;  her  name  it  is  Malloy. 

‘  I’ve  fourteen  children,  Pat,’  says  she ;  ‘  they  are  a  blessing  sent. 

But  then,  you  see,  they’re  not  like  pigs,  they  cannot  pay  the 
rent.’  ” 

This  was  too  much  !  The  door  opened,  this  time 
with  a  bang,  just  as  Nimrod,  with  a  serene  aspect, 
was  approaching  it. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  father  ?”  he  calmly  inquired. 

“  I  have  requested  this  sinful  man  to  go  away  twice,” 
he  answered,  his  eyes  darting  steely-blue  lightning.  “  I 
have  given  him  money  each  time,  and  yet  with  innate 
depravity  he  persists  in  sorely  disturbing  the  meeting.” 

“  Why,  father,  thee  did  not  take  the  right  way.” 

“  What  else  could  I  do,  Nimrod  ?” 

“Wilt  thee  let  me  try  ?” 

“  Surely.” 

With  a  bound  like  a  tiger,  scattering  the  ragged 
children  right  and  left,  Nimrod  was  on  the  astounded 
organ-grinder.  “  Off,  rascal !”  he  shouted  ;  “  off,  or  I 
will  break  every  bone  in  thy  miserable  body,  and  make 
mincement  of  thy  long-tailed  brother,”  catching  up  the 
monkey  and  flinging  it  at  him  -,  and  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  it,  man,  organ,  and  monkey  had  dis¬ 
appeared  head  over  heels  round  the  corner  with  such 
crashes  and  bangs  against  the  pavement  that  it  was  a 
wonder  that  felo-de-se  was  not  committed  by  all  three. 

“  There,  father,”  said  Nimrod  ;  “  thee  seest  how  he 
went  for  me,”  coming  back  laughing  and  breathless. 

“  I  thank  thee,  Nimrod,”  he  gravely  answered ; 
“  thee  hast  a  most  persuasive  manner.”  His  blue  eyes 
laughed,  but  the  mouth  was  sober,  as  was  befitting, 
when  he  went  back  to  the  meeting,  which,  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  mention,  was  now  conducted  without  further 
interruption. 

*  *  *  * 

I  was  sorry  enough  when  I  had  to  leave  my  dear 
Quaker  friends.  And  I  tried  to  be  sorry  when  Lydia 
announced  her  intention  of  becoming  one  of  the 
“  world’s  people.” 

It  was  not  all  from  love  of  gay  apparel,  believe  me.  It 
was  from  a  desire  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  things  of  this 
world — music,  painting,  sculpture — which  like  rainbow 
tints  brighten  many  a  darkening,  drab-coloured  life.  I 
could  not  help  being  glad  of  it  from  my  standpoint ; 
nevertheless,  it  was  with  rather  a  humble  and  crest¬ 
fallen  manner  that  I  acknowledged  to  her  father  and 
mother  my  part  and  lot  in  the  matter.  Glad  as  I  was, 
I  shed  tears,  which,  like  the  Scotch  hodge-podge  soup, 
composed  of  a  little  of  everything,  had  all  sorts  of 
regrets  in  them,  when  the  kind  souls  so  benignly 
forgave  and  bade  me  farewell. 

Oh,  why  cannot  Quakers  be  Episcopalians,  or  Epis¬ 
copalians  be  Quakers  ?  No,  I  don’t  mean  that — I’d 
better  stop  !  I  am  floundering  beyond  my  depth,  and 
this  article  is  long  enough. 
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ABOUT  WOMEN— TO  WOMEN. 


SPHERE  are  constantly  cropping  up,  in  public  events 
X  and  current  literature,  Eicts  and  opinions  that 
concern  women  to  know  and  understand. 

Of  course  it  may  be  argued  that  all  questions  that 
concern  humanity  at  all  concern  women  as  much  as  men. 
If  this  truth  was  accepted  generally  there  would  be  no 
“  woman’s  question  but  because  it  is  one  of  those 
truths  that  require  proof,  and  because  women  need  to 
be  convinced  that  it  is  a  truth,  we  purpose  discussing 
some  of  its  aspects  here. 

We  intend  devoting  a  few  of  our  pages  to  collecting 
and  commenting  upon  the  events  and  the  thoughts  of 
men  and  women  that  have  reference  to  this  question. 

The  papers  on  “  Woman’s  Rights”  established  a  few 
general  principles  of  which  we  would  remind  our 
readers.  Firstly,  as  to  the  desirability  of  extending  the 
franchise  to  women  householders — we  contended  that  it 
ought  to  be  given  to  them  on  the  grounds  of  abstract 
justice.  We  excluded,  as  Eir  as  possible,  all  senti¬ 
mental  discussion,  and  adhered  to  our  original  propo¬ 
sition  based  on  justice.  A  woman  who  pays  taxes — 
and  in  one  large  town  of  England  alone  there  are  8,000 
women  who  do — ought  to  have  a  vote.  That  there  are 
many  women  who  do  not  care  for  votes,  and  who  would 
not  use  them  if  they  had  them,  is  no  reason  for  refusing 
them  to  their  wiser  sisters.  It  is  no  proof  of  wisdom 
to  be  indifferent  to  this  question.  There  are  many  men 
who  are  culpably  indifferent  to  the  business  of  the 
nation.  There  are  men  who  seem  to  take  a  pride  in 
saying,  “  I  never  meddle  with  politics.”  If  all  their 
fellow-countrymen  had  been  as  lazy,  as  selfish,  and  as 
foolish,  England  would  be  no  agreeable  mother  to  the 
men  who  delight  in  indifference. 

But  we  find  this  question  of  “  Woman’s  Suffrage”  a 
poor  one  compared  to  that  of  “  woman’s  work,”  and 
what  is  vulgarly  termed  “  woman’s  sphere.”  Whilst 
deprecating  any  imputation  of  motives  as  to  the  exclusion 
of  women  from  many  employments,  we  contend  that 
all  such  exclusion  is  unjust  and  impolitic.  The  attention 
that  this  question  is  now  getting  from  friends  and 
enemies  must  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  all  true  philan¬ 
thropists.  The  sneers  of  the  Saturday  Review  and  the 
coarser  comments  of  the  Globe,  See.,  are  all  on  our  side. 
Anything  is  better  than  indifference.  Our  enemies 
remind  us  of  a  tale  told  about  Dr.  Johnson.  The  great 
man  had  just  corrected  the  last  proof  sheet  of  his  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  the  publisher,  who  had  been  irritated  by 

frequent  delays,  on  its  receipt  wrote  thus  : — “  Mr. - 

presents  his  compliments  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  thanks 
God  he  has  done  with  him.”  To  which  Dr.  Johnson 
replied — “  Dr.  Johnson  presents  his  compliments  to 

Mr. - ,  and  he  is  glad  he  has  the  grace  to  thank 

God  for  anything.” 

So  we  are  glad  of  being  the  means  of  arousing 
attention  and  arresting  criticism,  though  both  attention 
and  criticism  may  be  adverse. 

The  question  as  to  the  existence  of  barriers  in  the 


way  of  woman’s  work  is  a  serious  one,  and  should  be 
put  seriously.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  women  meet 
with  more  difficulties  than  there  is  any  ground  for  in 
their  struggle  for  existence  ?  Are  there  social  laws 
and  legislative  enactments  in  the  way  of  woman’s  work  ? 

There  are  two  departments  of  labour  which  are  taken 
up  now  by  women,  and  which,  if  many  men  and  some 
women  could  rule,  they  would  be  compelled  to  drop — 
we  mean  the  appearance  of  women  upon  public  plat¬ 
forms  as  lecturers,  and  as  doctors  in  private  life.  The 
prospect  seems  very  alarming  to  some  people  ;  we  fail 
to  see  w’hy,  unless  it  be  a  selfish  one.  If  women  have 
anything  to  say  they  will  certainly  say  it ;  if  they  speak 
well  the  w'orld  will  listen,  and  be  glad  to  do  so.  If 
they  darken  speech,  if  they  confuse  words  without 
knowledge,  and  if  they  say  what  they  do  know  badly, 
the  w'orld  will  soon  find  it  out,  and  they  cannot  do 
much  harm  by  talking  to  space. 

Suppose  we  take  the  leading  questions  of  the  day — 
the  question  of  Education,  Temperance,  Peace,  Sanitary 
Reform — w'e  cannot  be  accused  of  exaggeration  if  we 
say  that  women  may  and  ought  to  bring  as  much  light 
upon  these  questions  as  men.  They  have  as  great  an 
interest  in  them,  and  if  their  minds  are  cultivated  they 
will  understand  them  as  well.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  world  that  cultivated  women  are  beginning  to  take 
an  interest  in  its  doings.  They  will  help  to  counter¬ 
balance  some  of  the  incapable  men,  and  if  the  incapable 
women  get  a  voice  too,  they  will  be  well  matched  in 
the  other  sex. 

The  practice  of  medicine  is  another  matter.  If  women 
prove  themselves  competent  physicians  and  surgeons — 
and  some  of  them  are  proving  themselves  competent — 
they  will  get  patients.  This  is  entirely  a  question 
between  these  women  and  their  patients.  We  have  no 
intention  of  trying  to  get  laws  to  compel  sick  people  to 
be  treated  by  women  doctors  ;  but  if  women  wish  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  divine  art  of  healing,  it  is  dis¬ 
graceful  to  put  barriers  in  their  way. 

The  opposition  of  the  professors  and  students  of 
medical  colleges  to  the  admittance  of  women  to  their 
course  of  study  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  liberty  of 
individuals.  There  are  women  doctors,  and  there  are 
people  willing  to  consult  them,  and  that  any  set  of 
people  should  set  themselves  up  to  say  to  women, 
“You  shall  not  study  medicine,”  and  to  individuals, 
“You  shall  not  have  women  doctors,”  is  manifestly 
unjust.  The  only  reason  given  for  this  piece  of  in¬ 
justice  is  that  the  modesty  of  the  professors  and  students 
would  be  shocked  by  the  presence  of  women  at  some 
of  the  lectures.  We  cannot  understand  students  and 
professors  arrogating  to  themselves  all  the  modesty  of 
their  profession.  Medical  men  prefer  to  engage  nurses 
who  have  attended  medical  lectures.  The  great  Mr. 
Spencer  Wells  has  a  set  of  nurses,  trained  to  their  pro¬ 
fession,  from  whom  he  selects  the  woman  who  is  to  be 
present  at  his  most  delicate  operations,  and  on  whom 
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depends  almost  as  much  as  on  the  great  man  himself 
the  life  or  death  of  the  patient.  Is  it,  then,  because 
the  women  who  wish  to  be  doctors  are  likely  to  be 
ladies  in  every  sense  of  the  term  that  students  and  pro¬ 
fessors  object  to  their  society  ?  There  is  no  greater 
virtue  than  true  modesty,  and  there  is  not  a  greater 
vice  than  affected  prudery  in  matters  so  grand  as  phy¬ 
siology.  Men  might  just  as  well  refuse  to  be  accoucheurs, 
or  refuse  to  allow  their  male  patients  women  nurses. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  not  pushed  for¬ 
ward  by  its  supporters,  and  which  we  much  suspect  to 
be  the  true  one.  Men  wish  to  keep  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  a  monopoly  to  their  own  sex.  Perhaps  it  is 
also  a  little  due  to  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  mystery-mongering,  drug-priestcraft,  and  drug- 
worship  by  the  male  doctor’s  women  patients.  It  would 
not  do  to  have  fewer  headaches  to  prescribe  for,  or  for 
the  list  of  “  nervous  patients”  to  grow  less.  The 
greater  men  of  the  profession  are  on  the  side  of  women. 
The  opposition  comes  from  the  minor  satellites,  the 
small  fry.  After  all,  men  need  not  fear,  there  will  be 
lions  and  lambs  amongst  the  women  too,  and  they  will 
not  attempt  to  lie  down  all  together. 

Why  women  should  not  study  anything  they  choose 
and  practise  anything  they  think  proper,  so  that  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  individual  liberty  of  man,  w'e  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  If  they  attempt  to  study  anything 
they  are  not  capable  of  mastering,  then  the  attempt 
will  have  done  no  harm  and  may  do  good,  if  only  as 
an  exercise  in  self-knowledge.  If  they  prove  themselves 
capable,  the  world  will  be  enriched  with  more  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  perhaps  the  medical  students  think  the 
world  rich  enough  in  that  particular,  especially  the  little 
corner  of  it  they  are  destined  to  fill  up. 

As  to  the  practice,  we  repeat  that  it  is  a  question 
entirely  for  patients  to  decide.  If  they  prefer  to  let 
women  prescribe  for  them,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  their  wish  If  the  choice  lay  between  an 
intelligent  woman  and  a  man  of  whose  intelligence  there 
might  be  doubts,  who  would  not  choose  the  woman  ? 
If  the  man  be  intelligent  and  the  woman  a  fool,  things 
will  regulate  themselves  accordingly. 

In  the  wide  fields  of  science  and  all  mental  culture 
we  contend  that^  women  ought  to  receive  the  same 
training  as  men.  We  see  in  the  better  training  of 
women  a  remedy  for  many  of  the  evils  under  which 
society  groans.  In  our  advanced  stage  of  civilisation, 
when  men  are  tending  more  and  more  to  be  submerged 
into  masses,  when  co-operation  is  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  the  law  of  society,  there  is  only  one 
method  of  reaching  to  the  true  spiritual  benefit  of  man, 
and  that  is  by  the  cultivation  of  individual  powers  to 
their  fullest  extent.  It  is  pitiable  to  reflect  upon  what 
inherent  qualities  of  women — qualities  which  by  their 
utmost  cultivation  might  have  been  of  incalculable 
benefit  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the  world — are  left 
under  masses  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  either  to  rust 
away  unused,  or,  misdirected,  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

“  The  gradual  improvement  in  the  position  of  women 
is  the  determining  cause  of  each  upward  movement,” 
says  a  recent  writer,  and  the  student  of  history  could 
have  no  more  enticing  object  of  study.  We  hope  in 


one  of  our  future  papers  to  demonstrate  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  In  the  meantime, 
we  leave  it  to  the  careful  consideration  of  our  readers. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  superiority  of  men  to 
women,  we  think  it  a  most  idle  one.  It  is  absurd  on 
the  one  hand  to  deny  to  women  any  participation  in  the 
cool  judgment  and  abstract  reasoning  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  belong  to  men,  but  it  is  none  the  less  absurd 
to  pretend  that  there  are  not  wide  emotional  differences 
between  men  and  women.  We  do  not  want  women  to 
become  more  like  men,  we  want  them  to  be  nobler, 
better,  more  cultivated,  and  more  intelligent  women. 

An  old  friend  of  women  who  lived  nearly  a  century 
ago  lifted  up  his  voice  against  the  supposition  of  infe¬ 
riority  on  the  side  of  women,  and  said — “  Are  we 
superior  to  them  in  what  belongs  to  the  male  character 
They  are  no  less  so  to  us  in  what  belongs  to  the  female. 
But  whether  are  male  or  female  endowments  more 
useful  in  life  ?  This  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine  ; 
and  till  it  be  determined  we  cannot  decide  the  claim 
which  men  or  women  have  to  superior  excellence. 
But  to  pursue  this  idea  a  little  further.  Would  it  not 
be  highly  ridiculous  to  find  fault  with  the  lamb  because 
he  is  not  so  bold  as  the  lion  ?  Would  it  not  be  re¬ 
quiring  from  it  an  exertion  of  powers  that  nature  had 
not  given,  and  deciding  of  their  excellence  by  comparing 
them  to  a  wrong  standard Would  it  not  appear 
equally  ludicrous  to  say  that  a  man  was  endowed  only 
with  inferior  abilities  because  he  was  not  expert  in  the 
nursing  of  children,  and  practising  the  various  effemi¬ 
nacies  which  we  reckon  lovely  in  a  woman  ?  Would 
it  be  reasonable  to  condemn  him  on  these  accounts  ? 
Just  as  reasonable  is  it  to  reckon  women  inferior  to  men 
because  their  talents  are  in  general  not  adapted  to  tread 
the  horrid  path  of  war,  or  work  in  a  blacksmith’s  shop. 
To  investigate  with  precision  the  powers  and  propen¬ 
sities  of  w'omen  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  woman  ;  to  inves¬ 
tigate  those  of  man  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  man ;  to 
compare  them  impartially,  to  be  something  different  to 
either.” 

Though  we  acknowledge  the  difference  of  character, 
we  thoroughly  believe  that  both  men  and  women  are 
better  for  possessing  some  of  the  qualities  supposed  to 
be  possessed  by  the  other.  We  feel  that  cool  judgment 
and  energy  of  character  are  as  beautiful  in  an  amiable, 
tender  woman,  as  tenderness  and  courtesy  are  in  a  strong 
and  reasonable  man. 

We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  in  advocating 
culture  as  women’s  chief  need  we  think  its  highest 
expression  at  all  incompatible  with  domestic  worth  and 
wifely  duties.  We  believe  that  it  is  only  as  women 
get  to  estimate  themselves,  their  minds  and  bodies  at 
their  due  value,  that  wifely  duties  are  done  gracefully 
and  fully.  And  we  believe  that  many  w'omen  ought  to 
co.'tent  themselves  with  home  work.  But  there  are 
women  who  by  their  natural  capabilities  and  lofty 
intelligence  are  fitted  to  do  more  good  to  mankind  by 
the  writing  of  books,  the  curing  of  sickness,  or  in  the 
public  life  of  platforms  than  in  the  nursing  of  babies 
or  the  making  of  puddings,  though  we  should  be 
sorry  for  our  readers  to  think  that  we  undervalue  those 
necessary  duties.  We  have  always  admired  Aurora 
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Leigh’s  conception  of  a  woman’s  life.  Her  cousin  is 
asking  her  to  marry  him,  and  help  him  in  a  particular 
social  work  of  which  she  sees  the  mistake.  She  says 
it  cannot  be,  and  he  asks  if  it  is  because  he  told  her  of 
the  work,  and  did  not  flatter  her  poetic  self : — 


"  With  quiet  indignation  I  broke  in : 

‘  You  misconceive  the  question  like  a  man 
Who  sees  a  woman  as  the  complement 
Of  his  sex  merely.  You  forget  too  much 
That  every  creature,  female  as  the  male. 

Stands  single  in  re.sponsible  act  and  thought, 

As  also  in  birth  and  death.  Whoever  says 
To  a  loyal  woman,  “  Love  and  work  with  me,” 
Will  get  fair  answers  if  the  work  and  love, 

Being  good  themselves,  are  good  for  her — the  best 
She  was  bom  for.  Women  of  a  softer  mood. 


Surprised  by  men  when  scarcely  awake  to  life. 
Will  sometimes  only  hear  the  first  word,  love. 

And  catch  up  with  it  any  kind  of  work, 
IiiditFerent,  so  that  dear  love  go  with  it. 

I  do  not  blame  such  women,  though,  for  love. 
They  pick  much  oakum ;  earth’s  fanatics  make 
Too  frequently  heaven’s  saints ;  but  me  your  work 

Is  not  the  best  for, . 

. perhaps  a  woman’s  soul 

Aspires,  and  not  creates ;  yet  we  aspire. 

And  yet  I’ll  try  out  your  perhapses,  sir. 

And  if  I  fail — why,  burn  mo  up  my  straw 
Like  other  false  works — I’ll  not  ask  for  grace  ; 
Your  scorn  is  better.  Cousin  Romley,  I, 

Who  love  my  art,  would  never  wish  it  lower 
To  suit  my  stature.  I  may  love  my  art. 

You’ll  grant  that  even  a  woman  may  love  art. 
Seeing  that  to  waste  true  love  on  anything 
Is  womanly,  past  question.” 


LADY  BECHER  (MISS  O’NEILL). 


The  obituary  of  October,  1872,  records  the  death  of 
this  accomplished  and  gifted  lady  at  an  age  when 
she  had  far  exceeded  the  period  of  life  usually  allotted 
to  poor  humanity,  but  whose  fame  yet  lives  in  the 
memory  of  old  playgoers,  notwithstanding  that  more 
than  half  a  century  has  passed  since  the  December  of 
1819,  when  the  fair  actress,  the  then  unrivalled  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  juvenile  heroines  of  tragedy,  passed  from 
the  histrionic  stage  she  had  so  adorned  by  her  grace 
and  talent  to  the  more  secluded  arena  of  home  life. 
We  find  this  event  thus  simply  recorded  in  Examiner ,  a 

great  the.itrical  authority  of  the  day,  of  Dec.  26, 1 8 1 9 : — 
"  On  Friday  week  Miss  O’Neill  was  married  to  W. 
Becher,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at 
Kilfane  Church,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Ossory.  Mr.  Becher  settles  j^I,ooo  a  year  on  Miss 
O’Neill,  now  Mrs.  Becher.  He  refused  to  take  a  shilling 
of  her  fortune,  which  she  has  settled  on  her  family  as 
follows : — On  her  father  and  mother,  j(‘5oo  a  year  ;  her 
brother  Robert,  ^  year-,  her  second  brother,  in 
the  44th  Regiment,  £200  a  year ;  and  on  her  sister  a 
sum  of  j^5,coo.” 

Such  facts  speak  well  for  the  great  actress,  member 
of  a  profession  the  votaries  of  which,  whatever  their 
faults  and  foibles,  are,  as  a  rule,  remarkable  for  gene¬ 
rosity  and  filial  aflection  ;  and  also  for  the  man  to  whom 
she  linked  her  fate  just  when  it  was  gilded  with  the 
brightest  rays  of  promise,  and  whose  conduct  oflers  a 
favourable  contrast  with  that  of  many  who,  though  in 
possession  of  wealth,  station,  and  all  the  gifts  that  For¬ 
tune  capriciously  lavishes  on  her  favourites,  do  not 
hesitate  to  allow  their  wives  to  continue  to  exercise 
their  talents  in  the  public  service,  though  they  have  no 
possible  need  for  the  rich  guerdon  such  service  brings 
with  it.  As  an  instance,  theatrical  records  of  a  past 
generation  describe  a  noble  earl,  husband  of  the  queen 
of  genteel  comedy.  Miss  Farren,  actually  bullying  and 
squabbling  with  the  committee  of  Drury  Lane  for 
arrears  of  salary  due  to  the  lady,  who  continued  on 
the  stage  even  after  he  had  invited  her  to  share  his 
coronet.  The  case  was  diflerent  with  the  fair  subject 
of  the  present  sketch.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month 


that  was  to  witness  her  union  with  the  husband  of  her 
choice,  she  took  of  an  almost  idolising  public  a  farewell 
that  was  final,  little  more  than  five  years  having  elapsed 
since  she  had  first  appeared  upon  the  boards  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  where  she  made  her  debut  in  the 
August  of  l8lq  as  Juliet,  the  character  with  which  her 
name  was,  during  the  short  period  of  her  bright  career, 
as  indissolubly  associated  as  was  that  of  her  illustrious 
predecessor  Mrs.  Siddons  with  the  part  of  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth. 

Miss  O’Neill’s  forte  seems  to  have  been  essentially  and 
exclusively  tragic.  The  opinion  on  this  point — aa  in¬ 
valuable  one  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  drama — 
of  William  Hazlitt  was  that  as  an  actress  Miss  O’Neill 
shone  more  in  tragedy  than  tpmedy ;  and  writing  of 
her  performance  of  Juliet,  this  same  subtle  critic  testifies 
to  having  seldom  witnessed  anything  finer  than  her 
acting  in  the  scene  where  she  is  told  of  Romeo’s  death, 
her  listening  to  the  friar’s  description  of  the  poison,  and 
her  sudden  change  of  manner  to  the  nurse  when  the 
time-serving  and  worldly-wise  old  woman  is  counselling 
her  to  make  the  best  of  matters  by  marrying  Paris,  her 
cousin,  as  Romeo,  her  somewhile  husband,  is  no  more. 
Her  delivery  of  the  fine  speech  in  which  she  strives  to 
nerve  herself  to  the  fearful  task  she  has  undertaken, 
and  anticipates  with  horror  the  awakening  in  the  gloomy 
tomb  “  of  all  the  Capulets,”  was  marked  by  the  finest 
display  of  sensibility,  till  at  length  the  actress  worked 
herself  up  to  an  agony  of  despair  that  almost  reached 
the  verge  of  frenzy,  uttering  a  shriek  so  appalling  at  the 
imaginary  sight  of  Tybalt’s  ghost,  that  it  curdled  the 
blood  of  the  spectators,  who  were  startled  almost  out 
of  themselves. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  often  heard  her  own 
father,  a  veteran  naval  officer,  describe  in  very  similar 
terms  the  strong  effect  wrought  upon  his  feelings  by 
the  spectacle  of  Miss  O’Neill’s  heartrending  grief  dis¬ 
played  as  Belvidera  in  Otway’s  tragedy  of  Venice  Pre¬ 
served,  particularly  in  the  scene  where,  distracted  witk 
sorrow  at  her  husband’s  loss,  the  wretched  bereaved 
wife  appeared  to  be  digging  with  her  nails  an  imaginary 
grave  :  her  parting  with  Jaffier  in  this  same  piece  Haz- 
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litt  mentions  as  perhaps  one  of  her  finest  impersonations, 
as  also  her  scene  in  the  prison  with  her  husband  when 
she  enacted  the  deeply  tragic  part  of  Mrs.  Beverley  in 
Dr.  Moore’s  fine  tragedy  of  The  Gamester. 

In  scenes  and  situations  such  as  these  she  seemed  to 
abandon  herself  to  every  impulse  of  grief  and  tenderness, 
and  literally  to  revel  in  the  excess  of  an  uncontrollable 
distress,  calling  to  her  aid,  and  seemingly  at  will,  all  the 
external  and  physical  signs  of  the  weakness  of  her  sex — 
tears,  sighs,  convulsive  sobs,  shrieks,  deathlike  stupe¬ 
faction,  and  wild  laughter,  more  terrible  than  all. 

In  perusing  the  contemporary  criticisms  of  the  period 
when  this  “  bright  particular  star”  irradiated  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  lustre  the  dramatic  horizon,  we  find  the  opinions 
unanimous  as  to  the  parts  in  which  she  peculiarly  ex¬ 
celled  being  Juliet,  Belvidera,  Mrs.  Beverley,  and  Mrs. 
Haller  in  her  realisation  of  these  characters,  demanding 
more  of  intense  sensibility  than  strong  tragic  force,  she 
is  pronounced  by  all  unapproachable. 

Elizabeth  O’Neill  was  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
and  was  born  in  the  year  1791.  She  came  of  a  thea¬ 
trical  family,  her  father  being  manager  of  the  Drogheda 
Theatre,  on  whose  boards  she  appeared  at  a  very  early 
age  in  children’s  parts.  In  her  youthful  days  she  had 
to  undergo  all  the  struggles,  difficulties,  and  obstacles 
that  usually  beset  the  path  of  untried  and  unendowed 
genius,  but  hers  was  of  that  pure  and  exalted  character 
that  surmounts  them  all,  and,  sooner  or  later,  carves 
out  its  own  destiny,  chance  and  fortune  favouring  her. 
A  mere  accident  procured  her  the  first  decided  step  up 
the  ladder  of  fame.  A  sudden  fracas  between  the  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Dublin  Theatre  Royal  and  his  leading  lady 
gave  her  the  opportunity  of  appearing  there  as  Juliet, 
and  this,  in  its  turn,  led  to  her  engagement  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  where  she  made  her  first  appearance 
in  the  August  of  1 814  in  the  same  character,  ever  her 
favourite  impersonation,  and  soon  became  the  rage  of 
the  town.  From  this  time  forth  her  path  in  life  seemed 
strewn  with  flowers,  and  her  career  one  of  unchequered 
brilliancy,  rill  she  closed  it  professionally  by  her  union 
with  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  of  men,  and  quitted 


the  delights  and  feverish  excitements  of  public  life  to 
become  a  happy  wife  and  mother.  During  the  five 
short  years  of  her  London  engagements  she  is  said  to 
have  averaged  an  income  of  twelve  thousand  a  year ; 
the  whole  of  her  professional  earnings  were,  on  her 
marriage,  as  before  said,  made  over  to  her  family. 

In  person  Miss  O’Neill  may  be  best  described  by  the 
term  “interesting.”  Of  medium  height,  lithe  and  slender, 
fair-complexioned,  and  with  a  sweet  and  tender  expres¬ 
sion  in  her  face,  her  voice  soft  and  low,  that  greatest 
charm  in  woman,  she  was  a  striking  contrast  to  her 
great  contemporary — if  we  may  describe  as  such  the 
grand  tragedienne  whose  powers  were  on  the  wane  when 
Miss  O’Neill’s  were  in  the  first  freshness  of  their  youth 
— Mrs.  Siddons. 

It  has  been  aptly  remarked  that  the  reason  why  we 
are  so  fond  of  talking  about  plays  or  players,  and  take 
such  interest  in  the  record  of  their  “  sayings  and  doings,” 
and  even  the  minutiae  of  their  personal  appearance,  is 
that  being,  as  they  are,  “  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles 
of  the  time,”  the  epitome  of  human  life  and  manners, 
while  we  are  talking  about  them  we  are  thinking  about 
ourselves.  They  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature,  and 
therefore  our  thoughts  turn  towards  them  as  naturally 
and  fondly  as  the  eyes  of  a  fine  lady  to  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  her  face  in  the  glass.  Some  there  are,  doubt¬ 
less,  who  are  merely  Nature’s  journeymen,  so  abomin¬ 
ably  do  they  imitate  her,  while  others,  again,  do  their 
spiriting  so  admirably  as  to  win  universal  admiration 
when  alive,  and  leave  an  imperishable  fame  behind  them. 
Of  the  number  of  these  last  was  the  gifted  actress  who 
forms  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  which  cannot 
be  better  concluded  than  in  the  words  of  a  near  relative 
to  whom  the  writer  applied  for  some  assistance  in  its 
compilation  : — “  Except  from  what  I  have  read  I  really 
know  nothing  of  her  young  life.  I  only  know  her  as  a 
truly  good  and  estimable  woman,  well  beloved  by  all 
who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  her.” 

What  higher  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  memory 
of  even  the  most  celebrated  actress  of  her  day.  Miss 
O’Neill  ? 


THE  LITTLE  YANKEE 


Is  the  comical  title  of  a  most  useful  and  convenient 
hand-machine  introduced  by  Messrs.  Schlesinger  and 
Co.,  16,  Finsbury-street,  E.C.,  at  the  low  price  of  39s., 
all  extras  included.  The  Little  Yankee  makes  a  twisted 
elastic  loop-stitch,  and  performs  every  kind  of  plain 
sewing,  hemming,  felling,  stitching,  tucking,  binding, 
braiding,  &c.  It  stands  by  its  own  weight  without  clamp¬ 
ing,  and  every  part  of  the  simple  machinery  is  made  by 
machinery,  which  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  cheap¬ 
ness  of  the  machine,  which  is  driven  by  a  strap  worked 
by  a  direct  action  eccentric,  is  perfectly  noiseless,  while 
the  simplicity  of  the  mechanism  precludes  the  possibility 
of  injury.  Should,  however,  any  accident  happen  to 


the  Little  Yankee,  Messrs.  Schlesinger  can  supply 
duplicate  parts  at  a  merely  nominal  charge. 

The  machine  is  guaranteed  for  two  years  ;  all  the 
working  parts  are  of  brightly-polished  white  metal. 
The  feed-bar  and  stitch  mechanism  are  inclosed  in  a 
box. 

The  Little  Yankee  Hand  Sewing  Machine  is  a 
silent,  practical,  and  useful  sewing  machine.  We  have 
but  to  add  that  Messrs.  Schlesinger  will  present  any 
lady  ordering  six  machines  with  one  machine  gratis, 
that  the  neat  boxes  which  inclose  the  machine  cost 
9d.  only,  and  that  the  Little  Yankee  is  delivered 
carriage  free. 
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MOZART’S  OPERA  OF  “  COSI  FAN  TUTTE.” 


Listening  to  the  divine  melodies  and  wonder¬ 
fully  skilful  and  ingeniously-constructed  harmonies 
with  which  this  noble  work  is  full  to  overflowing,  again 
is  aroused  the  oft-felt  sensation  of  regret  that  a  composer 
of  such  lofty  genius  should  have  had  a  theme  so  insipid 
and  childishly  trivial  on  which  to  employ  his  powers. 
The  critic,  in  writing  of  the  work,  feels  tempted  to  ex¬ 
claim  with  Canning’s  renowned  knife-grinder — “  Story  ! 
Lord  bless  you,  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir and  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  may  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  be  the  reason 
why,  though  many  of  its  principal  morceaux  are  familiar 
in  the  concert-room,  opera-goers  have  so  few  opportu¬ 
nities  accorded  them  of  hearing  in  its  entirety  this,  one 
of  the  finest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  latest,  productions  of 
its  gifted  author,  written  when  he  was  at  the  height  of 
his  fame  and  the  zenith  of  his  powers,  just  two  years 
before  his  premature  and  lamented  death. 

The  scene  of  action  is  laid  at  Naples,  and  the  dra¬ 
matis  person, e  consist  of  six — two  young  ladies  (sisters) 
named  Fiordiligi  and  Dorabella  ;  two  young  officers, 
Ferrando  and  Guglielmo,  to  whom  they  are  respectively 
betrothed  ;  the  waiting-maid  of  the  young  ladies.  Des¬ 
pina,  a  flippant  and  somewhat  intriguing  damsel  of  the 
true  soubrette  type  ;  and  Don  Alfonso,  a  rather  cynical 
philosopher,  friend  of  the  young  officers,  whom  he  un¬ 
dertakes  to  cure  of  their  confidence  in  the  fealty  of  their 
lady-loves,  on  the  principle,  it  must  be  supposed,  of  the 
poet  Pope,  who  declares  that 

“  Jfi'n  soiuf  to  business,  some  to  pleasure  take, 

Hut  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake.” 

Rating  them  for  the  simplicity  of  their  trust,  he 
undertakes  to  prove  that  the  fiiith  of  women  is  like  the 
fabled  phccnix  of  Arabia,  enunciating  this  sentiment  in 
a  charmingly  melodious  aria — “  E  la  fide  delle  femmiue." 
Of  course  the  lovers  gallantly  refuse  to  allow  their  faith 
to  be  weakened  by  any  arguments  he  can  advance  ;  but, 
as  he  is  bent  on  curing  them  of  their  credulity,  and  de¬ 
clines  the  duel  to  which  they  would  challenge  him,  he 
makes  a  bet  with  them  that  he  will  prove  them  incon¬ 
stant,  on  condition  that  they  will  join  him  in  a  little 
stratagem  by  which  he  proposes  to  test  their  constancy. 

Don  Alfonso,  who  seems  to  be  a  “  mutual  friend”  of 
all  parties,  takes,  therefore,  in  furtherance  of  his  plan, 
an  opportunity  for  informing  the  young  ladies  that  their 
lovers  have  received  a  sudden  and  unexpected  royal  com¬ 
mand  to  rejoin  their  regiment,  ordered  to  the  field  of 
battle,  an  announcement  that  plunges  them  both  into  the 
direst  grief,  and  affords  opportunity  for  an  exquisite 
quintet — “  Seuto,  oh  Dio,  eke  questo  piedeT  A  capital 
chorus — "  Bella  vita  militar" — descriptive  of  the  joys  of 
a  soldier’s  life,  leads  the  way  to  a  sestet  of  exceeding 
beauty — “  Abracciami,  idol  mio" — which  brings  the  first 
rather  short  act  to  a  conclusion. 

In  Act  II.  we  find  Don  Alfonso  exulting  that  the 
first  part  of  his  scheme  has  succeeded  so  well  in  the 
pretended  departure  of  the  young  officers,  although  the 


girls  are  as  yet  absorbed  in  grief  for  their  loss.  He, 
however,  provides  himself  with  an  accomplice,  in  the 
shape  of  their  waiting-maid  Despina,  who  introduces 
herself  with  a  pretty,  piquant  aria,  “  Via,via,passeroi 
tempi"  in  which  she  ridicules  the  idea  of  expecting 
fidelity  in  men,  least  of  all  in  soldiers,  the  best  treatment 
for  whom  is,  she  thinks,  that  women  should  pay  them 
back  in  their  own  coin.  She  therefore  enters  readily 
into  the  proposals  of  Don  Alfonso,  especially  when 
backed  by  a  promised  bribe  of  twenty  scudi,  and  intro¬ 
duces  into  the  house  of  her  young  'mistresses  two  young 
gallants  in  the  costume  of  Albanians,  but  who,  beneath 
their  disguise  of  beards  and  turbans,  it  is  easy  to  dis¬ 
cover  are  no  other  than  Ferrando  and  Guglielmo.  The 
scheming  Don  Alfonso,  by  way  of  further  reconciling 
the  young  ladies  to  this  strange  intrusion,  pretends  to 
recognise  in  the  strangers  two  of  his  oldest  and  dearest 
friends  ;  but  when  the  former  commence  love-making  in 
downright  earnest,  they  meet  with  as  determined  a  re¬ 
pulse  ;  and  when,  indignant  at  their  presumption,  they 
leave  them,  the  young  men  are  triumphant,  and  mock¬ 
ingly  offer  Don  Alfonso  to  let  him  off  with  half  of  his 
bet.  He,  however,  advises  them  to  postpone  their 
judgment  till  the  next  morning,  and,  thinking  it  would 
indeed  be  a  wonder  if,  out  of  so  many  women  in  the 
world,  these  two  should  prove  the  only  constant  ones, 
retires  with  his  trusty  ally  Despina  to  concert  fresh 
measures,  while  Ferrando  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  in 
an  exquisitely-impassioned  tenor  air — “  Un  aura  amo- 
rosa."  A  duet  between  Fiordiligi  and  Dorabella  occurs 
next — “  Ah  !  che  tutto  in  un  momento” — a  lovely 
flowing  melody ;  and  at  its  terminadon  Ferrando  and 
Guglielmo  return  in  company  with  Alfonso,  and  we  are 
made  to  understand  that,  in  despair  at  the  cruelty  of  the 
fair  ones  of  whom  they  had  so  suddenly  become 
enamoured,  and  in  hopes,  moreover,  of  converting  to 
love  the  pity  to  which  it  is  akin,  the  young  officers  have 
swallowed  a  deadly  poison  which  may  momentarily  be 
expected  to  terminate  their  sufferings  and  their  existence. 
The  ever-ready  Despina  reappears  at  this  crisis,  and,  in 
the  habit  of  a  doctor  of  medicine,  pretends  to  relieve 
them  by  the  aid  of  mesmeric  influence.  The  lovers  take 
advantage  of  the  sympathy  of  the  sisters  to  renew  their 
expressions  of  love  and  admir.ation,  and  meet  with  little 
less  stern  a  rebuff,  the  act  ending  with  a  sestet — '^Ah! 
che  treppo  si  richieder" — one  of  Mozart’s  very  finest  com¬ 
positions,  and  the  instrumentation  to  which  is  simply 
magnificent. 

In  Act  III.  matters  look  more  favourably  for  Alfonso. 
The  two  couples  meet  in  the  garden,  the  ladies  attracted 
thither  by  a  serenade,  a  duet  of  lovely  melody,  “  Secondate 
aurette  amiche,"  for  tenor  and  baritone.  The  officers 
change  partners,  and  each  lays  siege  to  the  heart  of  his 
friend’s  betrothed.  Dorabella  is  the  first  to  yield  to  the 
persuasions  of  the  disguised  Guglielmo,  from  whom  she 
accepts  a  jewelled  heart,  which  she  allows  him  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  miniature  of  Ferrando  that  she  wears  on 
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her  neck,  an  incident  which  gives  occasion  for  a  duet  of 
pure  melody,  and  the  accompaniment  to  which  is  equally 
lovely — “  II core  vi  dom,  bell  idol  mio."  Fiordiligi  is  longer 
in  capitulating,  and  Guglielmo  triumphs  over  his  friend 
Ferrando,  whom  he  excites  to  frenzy  by  showing  him 
his  own  portrait  taken  from  the  neck  of  his  inconstant 
love.  Guglielmo’s  turn  is  soon  to  come.  Fiordiligi  is 
at  that  trying  point  of  a  woman’s  history  when  she 
deliberates,  and,  conscious  of  her  weakness,  she  is  re¬ 
solved  to  fly  the  temptation,  the  strength  of  which  she 
fears,  and  plans  that,  attired  in  uniforms  of  Ferrando 
and  Guglielmo,  which  are  in  their  house,  she  and  Dora- 
bella  will  proceed  to  the  camp  and  seek  shelter  and 
protection  from  their  lovers.  As  she  is  picturing  to 
herself  the  delight  of  Guglielmo  on  discovering  her,  the 
disguised  Ferrando  approaches,  and,  offering  his  sword, 
implores  her  to  take  his  life  if  she  is  about  to  rob  him  of 
all  that  makes  life  desirable.  Of  course  the  lovers  are 
now  dejected  at  flnding  Alfonso’s  prophecy  so  true. 
He  tries  to  cheer  them  in  a  capital  song,  the  moral  of 
which  is  the  title  of  the  opera,  Cost' fan  tutte"  (“  It’s  the 
way  with  them  all”),  and  departs  to  make  preparations 
for  the  wedding ;  for  the  constancy  of  both  ladies  has 
yielded  to  the  sighs  and  sweet  words  of  their  supposed 
new  lovers,  and  a  notary  has  to  be  summoned  to  draw 
up  the  marriage  contracts.  Supperlis  laid,  and  festive  songs 
are  heard — in  particular,  a  splendidly  jubilant  chorus, 
Benedetti  i  doppj  conjugi^'  a  quartet  in  which  “Tocca 
bevi,  bevi  e  toccd'  is  full  of  bright  dramatic  expression. 

The  notary  appears  in  the  disguised  shape  of  the 
Protean  Despina,  and  just  as  the  promised  couples  have 
signed  the  contracts,  the  sound  of  military  music  is 
heard  without,  the  chorus  of  the  opening  act.  It 
announces  the  return  of  Ferrando  and  Guglielmo,  and 
the  inconstant  fair  ones,  seized  with  alarm,  hurry  off 
their  Albanian  admirers,  who  speedily  emerge  from 
their  place  of  concealment  in  their  own  form  and  habit, 
and  expressing  their  delight  at  returning  so  soon  and 
unexpectedly,  safe  and  sound,  to  reward  the  constancy  of 
their  faithful  and  devoted  brides.  Of  course  Don 
Alfonso  feigns  to  be  overcome  with  surprise  at  sight  of 
them,  while  the  ladies  are  ready  to  sink  with  confusion. 
Matters  are  brought  to  a  climax  by  Guglielmo  fancying 
he  perceives  a  man  in  the  inner  room,  when  the  false 
notary  comes  forward  in  the  person  of  the  intriguing 
little  waiting-maid  Despina,  declaring  she  has  been 
masquerading  at  a  ball,  which  gives  occasion  for  a 
tuneful  and  animated  quarter,  “  La  Despina,  la  Despina." 
Fresh  and  more  startling  disclosures  are  at  hand,  for 
Alfonso  manages  that  the  marriage  contracts  with 
their  doubles  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  officers,  who  now 


think  it  time  to  divulge  the  trick  that  has  been  played 
upon  their  fair  enslavers,  Ferrando  first  introducing 
himself  to  Dorabella  as  her  Albanese  cavalier,  and  Gug¬ 
lielmo  restoring  the  little  picture  he  had  abstracted  from 
her  sister  Fiordiligi,  while  even  to  the  learned  and  mag¬ 
netic  doctor  are  rendered  the  honour  and  praise  due  for 
his  (or  her)  espieglerie.  The  ladies  are,  however, 
induced  to  turn  their  indignation  upon  Alfonso  as  the 
author  of  the  trick  that  has  been  played  upon  them,  but 
he  pleads  for  pardon,  declaring  that  his  having  thus 
undeceived  their  too  confiding  lovers  will  only  furnish 
food  for  future  jest  and  laughter  -,  and  a  spirited 
quartet,  the  moral  of  which  is  that  in  life  it  is  well  to 
make  the  best  of  everything,  concludes  the  opera,  in 
which,  as  in  most  of  his  works,  Mozart  has  adapted 
his  noble  music  with  perfect  felicity  to  the  different 
personages  of  the  drama. 

The  libretto  of  Cosi  Fan  Tutte,  first  produced  at 
Vienna  with  brilliant  success  on  the  26th  January,  1 790, 
was  written  by  an  Italian  author,  named  Signor  Guar- 
dassoni,  the  story  being,  as  seems  more  than  probable, 
derived  from  the  plot  of  an  English  comedy  produced 
more  than  a  century  ago,  entitled  The  Dotible  Deceit. 

It  was  undertaken  by  the  composer  as  a  foundation  for 
his  music  against  his  will  and  contrary  to  his  judgment, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Nozze  di  Figaro  was  accepted 
by  him  as  the  theme  for  an  opera  in  compliance  with  the 
whim  of  his  exacting  patron,  Joseph  II.,  Emperor  of 
Austria.  It  was  this  same  capricious  and  unappreciative 
master  who,  when  Mozart  produced  at  his  Court  Thea¬ 
tre  the  delicious  and  melodious  Entevement  du  Serail 
(“  The  Revolt  of  the  Harem”),  remarked  of  Mozart’s 
exquisite  music,  which  he  was  ever  unable  to  estimate 
at  its  true  value — “  Cela  est  trop  beau  pour  nos  oreilles  ; 
en  verite,  j’y  trouve  trop  de  notes.” 

Mozart  had  on  this  occasion  the  spirit  to  reply, 
“  Precisement  autant  qu’il  en  faut,  votre  Majeste.” 

Yet  so  strong  were  his  feelings  of  grateful  attach¬ 
ment  to  this  niggardly  patron,  who  only  paid  him  fifty 
francs  for  this  noble  work,  and  so  poorly  rewarded  his 
transcendent  talent,  that  when  the  most  tempting  offer 
was  made  him  by  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  when  he 
went  to  visit  Berlin  to  induce  him  to  remain  in  his 
capital,  his  answer  was,  “  What  !  would  you  have  me 
leave  my  good  Emperor  Da  Ponte,  the  author  of 
several  of  Mozart’s  libretti,  Don  Juan  in  particular,  has 
well  described  the  existence  of  this  bright  genius  at 
Vienna  as  that  of  a  precious  stone,  which,  buried  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  there  sheds  its  lustre  around  un¬ 
honoured  and  unseen  ;  but  posterity  has  done  ample 
justice  to  the  incomparable  genius  of  Mozart. 
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“  THE  WICKED  WORLD  ”  AT  THE  HAYMARKET. 

WITH  MEMOIR  OF  ITS  HEROINE,  MADGE  ROBERTSON  (MRS.  KENDAL). 


Again  has  Mr.  Gilbert  chosen  fairyland  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  his  delicately  subtle  and  poetic 
flights  of  imagination  ;  nor,  with  such  a  result  as  is  in¬ 
variably  achieved,  can  the  public  complain  of  any 
monotony  or  tedium  caused  by  the  reiterated  selection. 
To  add,  if  possible,  to  the  quaintness  of  the  idea,  a 
humorous  prologue,  humorously  rendered  by  Mr.  Buck- 
stone,  who,  in  his  fairy  attire  of  bright  emerald  green, 
looks  and  comports  himself  like  a  merry  chirping  grass¬ 
hopper,  presents  an  idea  of  the  author’s  intention,  which 
is  to  prove  that  Love,  all-powerful  Love,  is  not  a  blessing 
to  mortals,  but  a  curse,  although  he  has  not  on  that 
account  eliminated  the  subject  from  his  play,  as  he 
feared  that,  divested  of  this  topic,  it  would  possess  but 
feeble  attraction  to  the  fair  portion  of  the  auditory.  Mr. 
Buckstone,  ever  en  rapport  with  his  audience,  appeals 
unanswerably  to  their  judgment  on  the  all-ruling  and 
indispensable  “  power  of  Love ;  ”  for,  as  he  slily  urges, 

“  IIiul  the  world  ne’er  known  sueh  love  as  you,  and  I,  and  he  must 
mean, 

I’niy  where  would  you,  and  I,  and  he  have  been  ?” 

The  clouds  that  form  the  background  to  the  speaker 
now  disperse,  like  the  prelude  to  the  transformation 
scene  in  a  pantomime,  and  discover  an  exquisite  fairy 
landscape  on  the  back  of  a  cloud,  where  dwell  those 
ethereal  beings,  with  natures  free  from  the  taint  of 
earthly  passions,  in  calm  happiness  under  the  gentle 
sway  of  their  Queen  Selene  (Mrs.  Kendal).  That 
fairies  should  have  their  legends  and  traditions  is  but 
natural,  and  one  of  these,  which  has  become  a  law, 
though  seldom  used  in  fairyland,  is,  that  on  that  world, 
that  very  “wicked  v'orld”  below,  with  whose  in¬ 
habitants  the  spiritualised  denizens  of  the  “empyrean” 
hold  no  converse, 

“  All  who  dwell  iu  fairyland 
Hay  find  a  parallel  identity ; 

A  perfeet  eounterpart  in  outward  form  ; 

So  perfeet  that,  if  it  were  possible  (says  Selene) 

To  place  us  by  these  earthly  counterparts. 

No  man  on  earth,  no  fairy  in  the  clouds, 

Could  tell  whieh  was  the  fairy,  which  the  man !” 

Contingent  on  ’^his  legend  is  the  law  that  if  ever  a 
fairy  should  quit  his  home  to  visit  earth,  his  counterpart 
may  be  summoned  thence  to  fill  his  vacant  place  till  his 
return.  Ethais  and  Phyllon  are  about  to  take  a  journey 
to  mid-earth  to  procure  from  the  elfin  king  a  fresh  gift 
for  his  subjects,  and  after  disserting  with  pretty  shrink¬ 
ing  horror  on  the  vices  that  disfigure  humanity — vanity, 
jealousy,  envy,  ambition,  avarice — the  queen  all  at  once 
suggests  that,  by  availing  themselves  of  this  privilege  to 
summon  one  or  two  of  the  corrupt  beings  of  that  world 
beneath,  on  which  they  often  gaze  with  strange  interest, 
they  might  convert  them  from  their  sinful  state  by  the 
sight  of  the  blameless  and  pure  existence  of  the  fairies, 
the  queen’s  regret  being  that  their  power  is  limited  to 
two  ;  for,  as  she  naively  observes,  more  might  be  done 


for  their  reform  if  each  had  a  pupil  to  herself.  The 
suggestion,  at  first  received  with  awe  and  terror,  at 
length  prev.ails,  and  the  counterparts  of  Ethais  and 
Phyllon  are,  by  the  casting  of  two  roses  into  the  depths 
beneath,  summoned,  and  appear  in  the  gallant  forms  of 
two  Gothic  mediaeval  knights,  clad  in  full  armour,  and 
who  make  their  first  appearance  on  the  hitherto  tranquil 
scene  with  swords  clashing  and  angry  oaths  and  words, 
having  been  whirled  up  to  fiiryland  in  the  very  heat 
of  a  fray  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

The  fairies  at  first  shrink  timidly  back,  but  curiosity 
overpowers  their  fear,  for  they  have  had  this  feeling 
aroused  by  the  serving  fairy  Lutin,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  earth,  of  the  wickedness  of  which  he 
tells  us  something  indescribable,  beseeching  the  queen 
not  to  ask  for  details  : — 

“  I  uiulerstanil  that  what  I  umlcrstocKl 
Is  wliat  no  fairy  uua:ht  to  nmlorstand. 

Don’t  ask  for  details.  Look  upon  iny  face, 

Still  red  with  the  indignant  blush  of  shame.” 

The  not  unnatural  inquiry  to  this  is — 

“  Why  those  so  steoi)od  in  infamy  should  live 
When  they  at  once  could  die  ?” 

“  Why  that,”  rejoins  Lutin,  “  is  the  most  inconsistent  thing 
I’ve  seen  uiM)n  the  surface  of  this  world : 

With  flowing  rivers,  swords,  and  (Hiisons  at  command. 

Men  live  and  live  and  seem  to  like  it  too.” 

The  fairy  queen  suggests  that  the  reason  for  this 
clinging  to  life  must  be  found  in  the  privilege  of  Love — to 
mortals  a  priceless  boon,  for  the  sake  of  which  all  other 
ills  can  be  endured — a  sentiment  embodied  in  some  of 
the  most  exquisite  poetry  to  be  found  throughout  the 
play:— 

“  With  all  their  misery,  with  all  their  sin. 

With  all  the  elements  of  wretchetlness. 

That  teem  on  that  unholy  world  of  theirs. 

They  have  one  great  and  ever-glorious  gift. 

That  compensates  for  all  they  have  to  bear. 

The  gift;  of  Love. 

It  nerves  the  wearied  mortal  with  hot  life. 

And  bathes  his  soul  in  hazy  hapi)iness. 

The  richest  man  is  poor  who  hath  it  not. 

And  he  who  hath  it  laughs  at  iK)verty. 

It  hath  no  coiupieror :  when  Death  himself 
Has  worked  his  very  worst,  this  love  of  theirs 
Lives  still  uixm  the  loved  one’s  memory. 

It  is  a  strange  enehantment,  whieh  invests 
The  most  unlovely  things  with  loveliness. 

The  maiden  faseiuateel  by  this  sjk‘11 
Sees  everything  as  she  would  have  it  be. 

Her  s«{ualid  cot  becomes  a  princely  home. 

Its  stunted  shrubs  are  groves  of  stately  elms ; 

The  weedy  brook  that  trickles  past  her  door 
Is  a  broiul  river  fringed  with  drooping  trees : 

And,  of  all  marvels  the  most  marvellous. 

The  coarse  unholy  man  who  rules  her  love 
Is  a  bright  being,  i)ure  as  we  are  pure. 

Wise  in  his  folly,  blameless  in  his  sin. 

The  incarnation  of  a  perfect  soul, 

A  great  and  even  glorious  demigod ! 

Who  then  can  wonder  that  j)oor  erring  man 
Clings  to  the  earth  with  all  its  weight  of  woe 
When  bless’d  with  such  au  antidote  as  this  ?” 
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Impressed  with  such  feelings  as  these,  the  fairy  queen 
falls  an  easy  victim  to  the  passion  whose  power  she 
so  well  describes,  and  as  the  furious  knights  cease  from 
mere  lack  of  breath  their  fiery  combat,  she  wonderingly 
exclaims  at  sight  of  their  manly  beauty — 

“  Why,  what  can  gtxls  he  like  if  these  be  men  ?” 

Sir  Ethais,  rude  and  half-barbaric  as  he  is  in  speech 
and  manner,  is  almost  fainting  from  a  wound  in  his  arm ;  and 
as  thegentlequeen  essays  to  sootheitsagony,sheinquires — 

“  Dost  thou  come  from  earth  or  heaven  ?” 

The  answer  of  the  knight,  who  now  gazes  astonished 
on  the  forms  of  dazzling  beauty  that  surround  him — 
"  I  think  I  came  from  earth  to  heaven.” 

All  the  dialogue  here  between  Sir  Ethais  and  the 
enamoured  queen  is  a  happy  mixture  of  refined  senti¬ 
ment  and  arch  simplicity.  Selene  asks  the  knight,  who 
readily  promises  to  become  her  docile  pupil,  if  it  is  not 
the  custom  in  his  land  to  pronounce  a  vow  of  fealty  in 
such  cases  in  token  of  submission,  and  on  receiving  this 
vow  in  the  form  of  a  kiss,  her  judgment  is  that  “  Some 
of  these  earthly  forms  are  very  rational !”  Her  sister 
fairies  are  equally  fascinated  by  the  strange  visitors  from 
earth,  and  announce  that,  in  their  regard, 

“  Obedient  to  our  queen’s  command, 

We  have  subdued  our  natural  antipathy.” 

This  placid  state  of  things  is  not,  however,  of  long 
duration,  for  at  the  opening  of  the  second  act  we  find 
discord  and  jealousy  beginning  to  reign  among  the 
sister  fairies,  who  are  jealous  of  their  queen  and  of  her 
absorption  of  the  knight,  for  whose  attentions  they  are 
all  equally  eager  -,  and  they  prove  at  this  early  stage  the 
truth  of  Lutin’s  words,  that 

“  Love’s  the  seed  of  every  mortal  siu  on  earth. 

The  brawler  fi"hts  for  love— the  drunkard  drinks 
To  toast  the  girl  who  loves  him,  or  to  drown 
Remembrance  of  the  girl  who  loves  him  not : 

Tlie  miser  hoards  his  gold  to  purchase  love : 

’File  liar  lies  to  gain  or  wealth  or  love.” 

Selene  knows  not  the  coquette’s  art  of  concealment. 
Her  innocent  heart’s  first  love  is  poured  out  in  all  its 
rich  wealth  upon  the  rough  and  graceless  knight,  who 
scarcely  tries  to  persuade  her  of  his  constancy  ;  yet  so 
delicately  is  this  contrived  that  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
does  womanly  modesty  seem  impugned.  Darine,  for¬ 
merly  her  best-loved  friend,  is  the  object  of  the  bluff 
gallantry  of  his  fellow-knight.  Sir  Phyllon  ;  but  Darine’s 
heart  is  also  captivated  by  Sir  Ethais,  and  the  fiend  of 
jealousy  so  works  upon  her  feelings  that  she  urges  her 
sister  fairies  to  join  her  in  deposing  their  queen  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  their  fealty.  The  love-sick  Selene  willingly 
resigns  her  diadem,  content  with  the  new  kingdom  over 
which  she  fondly  believes  she  reigns  in  the  heart  of  her 
enslaver ;  but  a  fresh  mortification  awaits  her.  Impatient 
of  his  wound,  he  parts  with  a  ring,  which  she  had  given 
him  as  pledge  of  her  affection,  to  her  designing  rival 
Darine,  who  has  extracted  it  from  him  in  return  for  a 
specific  she  had  obtained  from  Lutin,  whose  counterpart 
is  also  there  in  the  form  of  Sir  Ethais’  henchman,  so 
named.  At  the  sight  of  it  upon  Darine’s  finger,  Selene 
can  no  longer  deceive  herself.  Once,  strong  in  her  own 
fiiith  and  devotion,  she  had  said — 

“  Can  love  and  doubt  reig^  ever  side  by  side  ? 

N<^  I  love  thee,  Ethais ;  and  love  is  the  death  of  doubt.” 


Taxed  with  his  perfidy,  the  knight  boldly  confesses 
the  parting  with  the  love-troth  and  his  motive : — 

“  I  pawned  it  for  mine  honour. 

Dearer  to  me  than  love  of  thine  or  hers.” 

A  great  poet  has  declared  that 

“  Earth  has  no  rape  like  love  to  hatred  turned. 

Nor  hell  a  fury  like  a  woman  spurned.” 

And  the  same  may  apply  to  the  dwellers  in  fairyland,  to 
judge  by  the  bitter  reproaches  swelling  into  fierce  curses 
which  Mr.  Gilbert  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  super¬ 
natural  heroine,  the  language  in  which  they  are  couched 
being  at  the  same  time  replete  with  poetic  grandeur,  and 
forming,  magnificently  pronounced  by  the  speaker,  a 
striking  and  highly-dramatic  close  to  Act  II. : — 

“  Thine  honour !  Thou  dost  well  to  speak  of  that. 

Can  devils  bike  the  faee  and  form  of  gods  ? 

Are  truth  and  trcaehcry  so  near  akin 
That  one  can  wear  the  other’s  countenance  ? 

Arc  all  men  such  as  thou  ?  Or  art  thou  not 
Of  thine  accursed  race  the  most  accursed  ? 

Why,  honourable  sir,  thou  art  a  knight 
That  wars  with  womankind !  Thy  panoply 
A  goodly  form,  smooth  tongue,  and  fair  fulsu  face. 

Thy  shield  a  lie ;  thy  weapon  an  embrace ; 

The  emblem  of  thy  skill  a  broken  heart. 

Thine  is  a  gallant  calling,  Ethais — 

Thou  manly  knight — thou  soul  of  chivalry — 

Thou  most  discreet  and  prudent  warrior  ! 

Away,  and  touch  me  not !  My  nature’s  gone. 

May  Heaven  rain  down  her  fury  on  thy  soul! 

Jlay  every  fibre  in  that  ixu-jured  heart 
Quiver  with  love  for  one  who  loves  thee  not ! 

May  thine  untrammelhsl  soul  at  last  be  caught. 

And  fixed,  and  chained,  and  rivetetl  to  one 
Wlio,  with  the  love  of  heaven  upon  her  lips. 

Carries  the  hate  of  hell  within  her  heart ! 

Thou  phantom  of  the  truth — thou  mimic  god — 

Thou  traitor  to  thine  ownjunhaiipy  soul — 

Thou  base  apostate  to  the  lovely  faith 

That  thou  hast  preaeheil  with  such  false  eloquence, 

I  am  thine  enemy 

At  the  opening  of  the  third  act  the  comic  element 
predominates.  Lutin,  the  serving  fairy,  having  left 
fairyland  in  disgust  at  the  broils  that  have  supervened 
there,  has  been  replaced  by  Lutin  the  henchman,  whose 
stupefied  wonder  at  the  scene,  and  cspeLi.illy  at  the  fair 
girls  that  come  trooping  round  him,  furnishes  immense 
food  for  mirth,  of  which  the  exponent  of  the  character 
loses  no  particle  in  delivery. 

Imagine  the  looks  and  unction  that  accompany  such 
a  passage  as  the  following  on  the  lips  of  Mr.  Buck- 
stone — we  mean  Lutin — when  imagining  he  must  have 
died,  and  come  to  life  again  in  another  world : — 

“  If  this  is  the  place  iu  wliieh  I’m  doomed  to  expiate  my  sins. 
Taking  my  sins  all  round.  I’m  bound  to  say 
It  might  have  lK>en  i-onsiderably  worse. 

My  soul,  metbiuks,  bus  somehow  lost  its  way. 

And  stumbled  right  into  Mahomet’s  paradise.” 

Zayda  is  taken  with  his  appearance,  and  accounts  for 
her  taste,  and  gives  such  a  description  of  the  failings 
of  her  sister  fairies,  who  are  all  captivated  by  his 
“  rugged,  homely  face,”  as  to  make  the  bewildered 
henchman  subsequently  exclaim — 

“  I’ve  stumbled  into  pretty  company  !” 

He  is,  besides,  a  married  man,  wedded  to  a  Xantippe, 
of  whom  he  says — 

She  has  a  loud  and  noisy  tongue — and  uses  it. 

She  has  a  strong  and  heavy  arm — and — uses  it.” 
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And  his  present  pleasure  is  embittered  by  the  resemblance 
to  this  shrewish  spouse  of  the  rather  vixenish  Darine, 
who  cares  nothing  for  him,  her  whole  heart  being  be¬ 
stowed  upon  Sir  Ethais,  who  on  his  part  is  indifferent  to 
her  or  any  woman’s  blandishments,  at  sight  of  which 
Lutin  is  greatly  scandalised,  the  situation  affording  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  much  comic  humour,  which  agreeably  relieves 
the  pathetic  side  of  the  picture.  Selene,  after  the  torrent  of 
bitter  reproaches,  feels  her  heart  so  utterly  gone  out  of 
her  keeping,  that  she  is  forced  to  implore  Sir  Ethais  to 
leave  her  not  even  though  he  does  not  love,  touchingly 
recalling  to  him  his  own  words  : — 

“  Life  without  love  !  Oh !  what  would  that  he  worth  ?” 

On  her  knees,  with  anguish,  she  appeals  to  him  for 
pity  and  pardon : — 

“  Forgive  uie,  Ethais ;  thou  hast  withdrawn 
The  very  core  and  suljstanec  of  thy  love. 

Xo  matter ;  give  me  but  the  empty  husk, 

Aud  it  will  stay  the  famine  of  »iy  heart.” 

But  the  rough  knight  is  proof  against  her  pitiful 
entreaties.  He  will  have  no  more  of  fairyland  and  its 
loves  and  passions,  but  return  at  once  to  earth,  where, 
too,  he  says — 

“  Women  are  devils,  but  still  they  die !” 

Wrenching  himself  from  her  clinging,  passionate 
embrace,  he  descends  in  company  with  his  brother 
knight,  leaving  her  in  prostrate  sorrow  prone  on  the 
ground.  The  knights  are  speedily  replaced  by  their 
fairy  counterparts,  who  return  with  the  intelligence  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  the  object  to  attain  which  they 
left  hiiryland,  and  that  the  new  boon  conferred  on  its 
inhabitants  is — 

“  The  priceless  gift,  to  love  as  mortals  love !” 

But  the  news  is  received  with  horror  rather  than  joy 
by  those  fair  beings  just 

“  Awaking  from  a  dream  of  hitter  thoughts  and  evil  passions. 

To  live  henceforth  like  humble  souls 

Freed  from  tlie  evil  of  self-righteousness,” 

formerly  their  besetting  if  only  sin. 

And  Selene  exclaims — 

“Xo,  Ethais,  no,  we  will  not  have  this  love; 

It  is  a  deadly  snare  — l>ov.-arc  of  it ! 

Such  love  is  for  mankind,  and  not  for  us ; 

It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  earth, 

A  mortal  emhlem,  bringing  in  its  train 
The  dirwt  passions  of  its  antitype.” 

The  only  fault,  if  fault  there  can  be  descried,  in  this 
beautifully  poetic  and  imaginative  play,  is  a  certain  weak¬ 
ness  of  interest  in  the  plot,  the  two  representatives  of 
earthly  chivalry  being  decidedly  uninteresting  specimens 
of  their  class,  though  in  exterior  attraction  Mr.  W.  H. 
Kendal  in  particular,  the  impersonator  of  Ethais,  the 
fairy,  and  Sir  Ethais,  the  mediaeval  knight,  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  ;  but  the  characters  are  ungrateful  ones, 
and  contain  little  for  the  display  of  the  actor’s  talent. 
When  we  say  that  the  serving  fairy  Lutin  has  for  his 
representative  John  Baldwin  Buckstone,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  the  comic  element  is  adequately  represented 
in  the  person  of  the  most  genuinely  humorous  comedian 


of  his  day.  In  the  character  of  Selene  the  Fairy  Queen, 
Miss  Madge  Robertson  (Mrs.  Kendal)  has  achieved 
another  triumph.  Whether  in  the  phases  of  arch  sim¬ 
plicity,  of  touching  pathos,  or  fiery  declamation,  for  all 
of  which,  by  turns,  the  part  affords  opportunity,  she  is 
alike  charming,  truthful,  and  natural,  and  she  has  gained 
yet  another  step  on  the  histrionic  ladder  by  her  ad¬ 
mirable  rendering  of  the  principal  part  in  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
latest  production.  The  IFuked  World. 

This  favourite  actress  belongs  to  an  old  and  highly- 
respected  theatrical  family,  one  member  of  which,  the 
late  talented  and  lamented  dramatist,  her  brother,  has 
given  the  world  eminent  proofs  of  his  genius.  Madge, 
the  familiar  name  by  which  she  is  still  best  known,  was 
originally  intended  for  the  profession  of  music,  but 
happening  to  appear  in  Bristol  as  Prince  Arthur  in 
Shakspeare’s  tragedy  of  King  John,  she  was  bitten  with 
a  taste  for  the  stage,  which  henceforth  she  adopted  for 
her  career — one,  up  to  the  present  time,  of  almost  un¬ 
interrupted  triumph  and  success. 

After  undergoing  a  novitiate,  especially  in  the  northern 
and  midland  towns  of  Bradford,  Hull,  and  Nottingham, 
in  which  last-named  city  her  ancestors  had  been  thea¬ 
trical  managers  for  more  than  a  century.  Miss  Robertson 
made  her  first  curtsey  before  a  London  audience  in  1865, 
when  she  was  only  seventeen  years  old,  on  the  boards 
of  the  very  theatre  of  which  she  is  now  the  reigning 
favourite,  sustaining  several  of  the  juvenile  heroines  of  the 
Shakspearean  drama,  under  the  management  of  the  late 
Mr.  Walter  Montgomery,  who  was  having  a  short 
season  there.  Her  next  London  engagement  was  with 
Mr.  Chatterton,  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  she 
appeared  in  1867  as  Edith  in  Halliday’s  sensational 
drama  of  The  Great  City. 

She  shortly  after  returned  to  the  Haymarket,  where, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Buckstone,  she  has, 
with  slight  interruptions,  occasioned  by  summer  tours 
in  the  provinces,  continued  the  “  bright  particular  star.” 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1869,  at  St.  Saviour’s  Church, 
Manchester,  she  united  her  fortunes  with  those  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Kendal,  the  leading  jeune  premier  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  and  accom¬ 
plished  light  comedians  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate  the  characters 
effectively  impersonated  by  this  talented  and  versatile 
actress  during  the  seasons  in  which  she  has  sustained 
the  leading  business  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre. 

Frequenters  of  this  delightful  house  will  have  pleasing 
recollections  of  her  in  the  roles  of  the  legitimate  drama, 
such  as  Lady  Teazle,  Miss  Hardcastle,  and  Lydia 
Languish,  as  well  as  in  the  more  modern,  but  not  less 
charming,  impersonations  of  the  youthful  heroines  in 
A  Wife  Well  Won,  A  Here  of  Romance  (the  English 
adaptation  of  Le Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homtne  Pauvre),Mjhe\ 
Vavasour  in  New  Men  and  Old  Acres,  the  Princess 
Zeolide  in  Gilbert’s  fairy  mythological  comedy.  The 
Palace  of  Truth,  Galatea  in  the  same  author’s  Pygmalion 
and  Galatea,  an  exquisite  creation,  and,  though  last  not 
least,  as  the  Fairy  Queen  Selene  in  the  new  and  highly- 
successful  comedy  of  The  Wicked  World. 
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THE  MARCH  FASHIONS. 


IF  any  of  our  fair  readers  indulged  in  hopes  of  seeing 
something  more  rational  in  the  shape  of  chapeaux 
this  spring,  I  am  sorry  to  say  such  hopes  are  doomed 
toi  prove  illusions.  The  new  models  for  the  coming 
season  are  even  more  odd-looking  and  fantastical  than 
any  that  we  have  seen  through  the  winter,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

The  new  straw  shapes  now  ready  for  our  modistes  in 
wholesale  establishments  are,  indeed,  most  ^/zarr^.  The 
conical  and  the  cocked  hat  are  to  be  found  among  the 
new  models,  and  various  modifications  of  the  small 
marin  Anglais  are  also  passed  off  as  apologies  for  ladies’ 
bonnets. 

When  bared  and  untrimmed,  indeed,  the  straw  shapes 
I  have  been  shown  are  so  very  strange  that  I  hardly 
suppose  any  lady  would  be  tempted  to  choose  one  ;  but 
it  is  the  modiste's  skill  to  trim  and  ornament  so  as  to 
make  even  these  more  or  less  extravagant  models  look 
graceful  and  becoming. 

I  have,  in  fact,  seen  at  one  of  our  good  modistes'  some 
dressed-up  specimens  which  did  not  look  so  very  odd. 
Trimmings  are,  indeed,  now  so  important  that  the  bonnet 
shape  is  no  more  than  are  to  the  dress  the  lining  and  stiff 
buckram  which  set  off  its  upper  material  to  advantage. 

Of  the  straw  bonnets  I  have  already  seen  trimmed 
one  was  of  a  slightly  conical  shape,  and  the  narrow 
border  disappeared  under  a  fluting  of  straw-coloured 
taffetas  ribbon ;  as  for  the  crown,  it  was  very  nearly 
covered  by  wide  coques  of  light  chestnut-brown  ribbon, 
forming  an  enormous  bow  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
a  cluster  of  tea-roses,  and  from  which  sprang  an  aigrette 
of  shaded  browa  feathers.  Lapels  of  both  chestnut 
and  straw-coloured  ribbons  fall  at  the  back. 

Another  was  of  rice-straw  -,  the  crown  lies  high  and 
more  oval  than  in  the  above  model,  and  the  border 
turned  up  into  a  diadem  with  pale  rose-coloured  taffetas  ; 
round  the  crown  a  voluminous  trimming  of  wide  ribbon 
of  the  same  colour  and  of  black  lace  was  artistically 
disposed,  and  fell  in  graceful  drapery  at  the  back.  A 
little  on  one  side  a  very  delicate  agrafe  of  cut  jet 
fastened  on  a  cluster  of  pink  and  white  acacia  blossoms 
placed  feather-like  to  droop  at  the  back.  Strings  of 
black  lace. 

A  bonnet  of  grey  fancy  straw  was  lined  with  pale 
blue  taffetas ;  the  border  formed  a  bandeau  of  blue 
velvet,  and  there  was  a  torsade  of  taffetas  and  velvet 
round  the  crown,  finished  into  a  large  bow  with  long 
ends  at  the  back.  The  ornament  in  front  consisted  of 
a  large  bird’s  wing,  and  a  white  mgrette  naturelle  fastened 
on  with  coqtus  of  blue  velvet  and  taffetas. 

And,  fourthly,  a  very  dainty  though  rather  too  conical 
a  chapeau  was  of  Leghorn  straw,  very  simply  trimmed 
with  wide  black  taffetas  ribbon,  a  high  jet  buckle  and 
one  spray  of  bright  red  roses  across  the  front  part. 
Voilette  and  strings  of  Chantilly  lace. 

The  marin  hat  is  in  most  instances  made  of  brown  or 
black  straw,  and  trimmed  with  a  mixture  of  velvet  and 
taffetas,  and  with  shaded  feathers.  The  black  hat  is 


often  relieved  by  a  white  or  coloured  feather  or  bird’s 
wing,  but  the  brown  usually  remains  in  the  same  dark 
shades  of  maroon  or  Havannah.  Golden  pheasants’ 
feathers  are,  however,  a  happy  exception,  forming  a 
bright  and  tasteful  trimming,  in  very  good  style,  with 
brown  straw  and  ribbons. 

After  faille  and  moire  ribbons  I  am  delighted  to  see 
the  prettiest  and  most  durable  kind  of  ribbon  come  into 
fashion  again,  the  wide,  glossy,  firm  yet  soft  taffetas 
ribbon,  pleasant  to  wear,  easy  to  tie  in  full  large  bows. 
Nothing,  selon  moi,  can  come  up  to  taffetas  ribbons  for 
bonnet-strings. 

And  since  I  am  speaking  of  ribbons,  I  may  as  well 
mention  the  novelties  in  that  style. 

For  tying  lockets  or  crosses  round  the  neck  there 
are  the  new  velvet  ribbons  with  satin  lining,  of  any 
width,  but  the  most  fashionable  are  wide. 

For  bows  the  favourite  model  just  now  is  the  Albani, 
two  loops  and  one  wide  fringed  lappet  of  bright  rose, 
blue,  mauve,  or  gaz  green  crepe  de  chine,  and  two 
loops  and  a  crossing  of  black  velvet  for  the  cravat 
bow.  Two  loop>s  of  the  crepe  de  chine  and  two  loops 
and  a  crossing  of  black  velvet  for  the  coiffure.  Bow  to 
match. 

Tfie  scarf  cravats,  bright  coloured,  with  cashmere 
patterns  on  the  ends,  are  now  somewhat  demode,  but 
can  be  freshened  up  and  made  to  look  stylish  if  com¬ 
bined  with  coques  and  a  crossing  of  wide  black  velvet. 

More  elegant  still  are  the  cravat  bows  of  crepe  de 
chine  embroidered  in  floss  silk  and  edged  with  Mechlin 
lace. 

In  sashes  the  most  becoming  model  is  the  Ceinture 
Sultane  of  crepe  de  chine  embroidered  and  fringed 
in  another  shade  en  camcueu.  This  sash  is  worn  cither 
very  loosely  knotted  on  one  side  of  the  skirt  or  dis¬ 
posed  into  an  elegant  peplum  drapery. 

The  thick,  soft,  cloud-like  ruches  of  white  crepe 
lisse  I  spoke  of  last  month  are  more  fashionable  than 
ever,  and  are  worn  both  with  high  dresses  and  with 
those  which  are  open  in  front  either  in  the  shape  of  a 
square  or  of  a  heart.  These  ruches  are  especially 
becoming  to  ladies  of  tall,  slight  figure,  while  more potele 
outlines  look  best  with  the  flat  pleated  trimmings  or 
lace  borders  put  on  plain. 

For  evening  toilet  the  most  fashionable  gloves  are 
lliose  of  pale  lemon  or  cream-coloured  softest  kid  with 
six  or  eight  buttons,  or  else  the  dottairi'ere  gloves,  very 
long  and  without  buttons,  but  moulding  the  hand  and 
arm  to  perfection. 

The  Russian  belts  of  black  or  coloured  morocco,  or, 
better  stiE,  of  real  Russia  leather,  are  still  quite  bien 
porte,  but  rather  in  the  house  than  out  of  doors.  Ladies 
use  the  chain  attached  as  a  chatelaine  to  hang  up  keys, 
a  fan,  a  scent-bottle,  or  a  necessaire  with  working  imple¬ 
ments  ;  in  some  instances  a  prayer-book  is  fastened  to 
the  hook  upon  the  chain,  in  others  it  is  the  watch  which 
hangs  from  it.  The  most  elegant  of  these  belts  are 
lined  with  coloured  satin.  The  Russian  belt  is  also 
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A  soft  shade  of  fawn,  pearl  grey,  marine  blue,  or 
bleu  dhiroudelle,  are  favourite  colours  for  polonaise  of 
this  style. 

Fashion  has  strange  whims  indeed.  One  of  those 
she  indulges  in  at  present  is  the  contrast  between  very 
simple  and  very  elaborately  trimmed  polonaise.  Thus 


very  convenient  to  wear  with  excursion  costumes  in  the 
country,  and  no  doubt  fair  travellers  will  sport  them 
over  dainty  jackets  this  spring. 

The  weather  has  not  hitherto  been  very  favourable 
to  spring  toilets.  Demi-saisott  costumes  are,  however, 
already  being  prepared  by  our  couturi'eres. 


99A. — Indodr  and  Walking  Costvmfs. 

{Designed from  the  latest  models  of  the  Grands  Magasins  da  Louvre,  Paris.) 

Cashmere  is  the  material  most  employed  at  present.  the  polonaise  has  either  no  ornament  whatever,  except 
The  style  is  extremely  simple,  and  will  please  ladies  perhaps  a  handsome  set  of  buttons,  or  else  it  is  perfectly 

who  dislike  anything  too  rich  or  elaborate  for  a  walking  covered  with  braidwork  or  embroidery,  or  very  rich 

dress.  The  long  Princess-shaped  polonaise  has  no  passementerie,  with  fringe  or  lace  round  the  outline, 

trimming  whatever  ;  it  is  merely  stitched  round  two  or  Velveteen  skirts  are  still  worn,  and  are  likely  to  be, 
three  times  all  round  and  buttoned  all  the  way  down.  I  think,  through  the  spring.  With  a  cashmere  or  vigogne 
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polonaise  it  makes  up  simple,  elegant  costumes,  without 
requiring  any  extra  mantle.  The  polonaise  is,  as  I 
think  I  have  already  said,  draped  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  only.  When  braided,  the  braid  should  be  chosen 
of  a  different  shade,  en  camdieu,  and  a  handsome  fringe 
matched  to  finish  off  the  edge.  The  silk  embroidery 


I  have  noticed  very  nice  black  silk  skirts  made  with 
one  deep  flounce  headed  with  a  wide  band  of  black 
velvet,  and  I  fancy  it  would  be  easy  to  make  up  such  a 
skirt  with  an  old  black  silk  dress. 

When  the  costume  is  made  entirely  of  cashmere  it 
should  be  scalloped  out  at  the  edges,  and  bound  with 


yjn. — Ntw  CosTL'MLs. 

(^Designed  from  the  latest  tuodels  oj  the  Grands  Magashis  du  Louvre,  Paris,') 


also  looks  best  in  shades  of  the  same  colour  as  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

A  black  cashmere  polonaise  is  very  useful  in  the 
present  season  to  wear  with  any  skirt ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  a  black  cashmere  or  silk  skirt  to  wear  with 
any  polonaise. 


satin  or  grosgrains  silk.  Though  a  last  year’s  fashion, 
scallops  thus  bound  are  still  in  great  favour  this 
spring. 

The  scarf  and  mantilla  style  of  confection  seems  likely 
to  be  that  most  in  vogue  for  the  coming  season.  Few 
models  are  made  with  sleeves,  excepting  the  dolman 
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which  sets  off  their  style  of  tournure  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 

I  hardly  know  which  description  of  figure  the  Princess 
suits  best  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  really  suits  none 
but  very  good  figures.  It  fits  the  shape  so  closely  that 
it  renders  any  defect  visible.  Of  course,  when  nnvgreur 


with  very  wide  ones.  All  vetements  independent  of 
the  costume  will  be  of  a  loose  style,  like  scarf  or 
shawl. 

mostly  tunics  draped  over 


ror  the  spring  we 
skirts,  but  later  in  the  season  it  is  presumed  dresses 
with  much-trimmed  single  skirts  will  be  coming  into 


ICO, — Velvlt  Mantle. 

^estgneJ  from  the  latat  models  of  the  Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre,  Paris.) 


fashion  again.  Light  materials  will  be  made  up  with  a 
number  of  flounces,  flutings,  and  bouillons. 

The  Princess  dress  is  as  yet  the  rival  only,  not  the 
supplanter,  of  the  dress  with  corsage  ii  basques,  and  it 
is  best  both  fashions  should  exist  at  once,  for  neither 
of  them  suits  all  figure?,  and  thus  ladies  can  choose 


is  the  fault  to  conceal,  padding  is  a  great  resource,  but 
in  the  opposite  case  there  is  no  remedy  ;  and  though 
ladies  of  stout  figure  are  apt  to  think  otherwise,  full  pleats 
and  draperies,  when  nicely  managed,  suit  them  best. 

I  will  now  give  some  description  of  the  most  tasteful 
toilets  of  the  month. 


XUM 


101, — Evening  Toilets, 


goes  round  the  outline  of  both  parts,  and  a  fall  ol 
guipure  lace,  moreover,  edges  the  circular  part  and  the 
bottom  of  the  fronts  of  the  casaque.  The  ample  sides 
of  the  circular  fall  as  -leeves  over  the  arms.  This  is  a 
new  modification  of  the  mantle  a  collet,  which  was  made 
of*  velvet,  for  the  winter,  and  will  now  be  worn  of 
cashmere  or  silk. 

A  more  elaborate  costume  is  of  a  pale  shade  of  olive- 


is  completed  by  a  tight-fitting  casaque  of  a  very  stylish 
description.  Its  basque  forms  a  pcplum  drapery,  longer 
in  front  and  at  the  back  than  at  the  sides,  where  it  forms 
a  large  godet  ple.it.  This  basque  is  lined  with  black 
silk  ;  it  is  edged  with  a  hand  of  black  silk  rep,  and 
with  a  fringe  of  twisted  silk.  The  sleeve  is  semi-wide, 
with  band  of  silk  rep  round  the  bottom  and  up  the  seam 
to  the  shoulder. 
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A  costume  of  marine  blue  twilled  cashmere  is  made 
thus  ;  Princess-shaped  dress  with  plain,  slightly-trained 
skirt,  fastened  all  the  way  down  with  artistic  buttons  of 
oxidised  silver,  which  might  be  replaced  by  carved  wood 
buttons  if  preferred.  Casaque  of  the  same  cashmere, 
tight-fitting  in  front,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  wide  circular 
at  the  back  and  sides.  A  border  of  passementerie  leaves 


green  cashmere.  The  dress,  cut  in  the  Princess  shape, 
has  a  double  skirt  in  front  only.  All  the  back  part  is 
covered  with  a  series  of  gathered  flounces,  edged  with 
a  band  of  black  silk  rep  ;  a  biais  of  the  same  rep  bounds 
the  edges  of  the  flounces  up  each  side  of  the  skirt.  In 
front  the  skirt  remains  plain,  but  another,  a  short  one, 
falls  over  it,  and  is  bound  with  silk  rep.  The  costume 
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This  costume  would  look  still  more  elegant  in  grey 
cashmere,  lined  and  trimmed  with  violet  or  blue. 

An  indoor  dress  of  fawn-coloured  cashmere  is  trimmed 
round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with  a  pleated  flounce, 
above  which  a  bouillon  of  the  same  material  is  encircled 
by  a  wide  torsade  of  maroon  velvet.  There  is  a  tunic 
casaque  of  cashmere,  open,  with  velvet  facings  over  a 
cashmere  gilet,  with  velvet  basques,  and  caught  up  in 
a  few  thick  pleats  at  the  back  with  a  wide  velvet  sash 
of  the  same  maroon  shade  as  the  trimming.  Silk  rep 
or  grosgraius  might  be  used  instead  of  velvet  later  in 
the  spring. 

A  very  printamere-\oo\img  dress  of  pearl-grey  foulard 
is  made  h  tablier,  with  flounces  in  front  only.  A  tunic 
skirt  comes  down  behind  in  two  large  shawl  points, 
edged  with  fringe,  which  are  elegantly  looped  up  with 
grey  silk  cord  and  passementerie  ornaments  to  match. 
The  wide  sleeves  are  caught  up  at  the  elbow  with  similar 
passementerie  trimming,  and  edged  with  fringe. 

I  have  also  seen  tunics  of  this  style  made  of  cashmere 
or  llama  material,  to  wear  over  a  kilted  silk  skirt. 


In  evening  toilets  the  same  contrast  is  apparent  as  that 
I  noticed  just  now  in  walking  costumes.  Dresses  are 
either  very  simple  or  extremely  elaborate. 

In  the  same  ball-room  we  see  the  vapoury  white 
tarlatan,  or  even  muslin  dress,  looped  up  with  a  few 
flowers  over  a  skirt  of  taffetas,  and  the  splendid  trained 
tunic  of  moire  or  grosgrains  silk  opening  to  show  a 
satin  skirt  covered  with  lace  flounces. 

Dresses  altogether  decollete  are  rarely  worn  in  Paris 
unless  at  regular  balls.  For  soirees,  dinner  parties,  and 
so  on,  the  corsage  is  merely  open  in  the  shape  of  a  heart 
or  a  square  in  front,  with  fall  crape  or  tulle  ruche,  or 
else  a  drapery  formed  of  tulle  or  crepe  de  chine,  and 
edged  with  Mechlin  or  point  lace. 

If  composed  of  thick  silk  material  the  dress  is  cut  in 
the  Princess  shape,  and  requires  no  trimming,  but 
ladies  who  possess  a  garniture  of  lace  flounces,  such 
as  are  usually  to  be  found  in  a  corbeille  de  manage, 
have  them  tastefully  disposed  over  the  skirt  of 
their  dress,  and  draped  with  a  few  bows  or  sprays  of 
flowers. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 


I.  Visiting  Toilet, — Dress  of  sailor-blue  silk,  the 
skirt  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  a  deeply  pleated  flounce. 
The  tunic  is  plain  at  the  back,  trimmed  in  front  with 
a  gathered  flounce  headed  by  white  satin  biais.  Bodice 
with  plain  scalloped  basques.  Black  velvet  mantle 
fitting  the  figure  and  having  wide  sleeves  trimmed  with 
passementerie  and  lace.  Passementerie  cord  and  tassels. 
Velvet  and  silk  bonnet,  ribbon  strings,  and  yellow 


flowers.  Kid  boots.  2.  Young  Lady’s  Costume. 
— Rhone  green  velveteen  skirt ;  grey  cloth  tunic,  short 
in  front  and  long  at  the  back,  trimmed  with  a 
narrow  green  velvet  band.  Tight-fitting  cloth  jacket 
with  long  basques,  square  collar  biais,  and  buttons 
of  velvet.  Sailor  hat  of  green  velvet  to  match, 
trimmed  with  grey  ribbon,  roses,  and  bird’s  wing. 
Grey  boots. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  DESIGN. 

THE  FIELD-POPPY  FEI*DER  STOOL. 


This  beautiful  pattern  is  worked  in  Berlin  wool  and 
silk  upon  canvas,  and  is  suitable  for  a  fender-stool,  table¬ 
cloth,  border  strips  for  alternating  with  velvet,  or  for 
curtain  borders.  It  may  also  be  worked  upon  cloth  or 
velvet. 


Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  of  1 25,  Oxford-street,  de¬ 
signed  this  pattern  expressly  for  our  Magazine,  and 
supply  all  materials  for  fender-stool,  commenced,  for 
1 8s.  6d.,  double  wool ;  for  border  strips,  commenced, 
for  5s.  6d.,  single  wool,  per  yard. 


SPECIALITY  OF  FRENCH  PERFUMES. 


The  Orixa  Perfumery,  so  called  from  having  rice  as 
its  basis,  can  be  obtained  only  at  L.  Legrand’s  (267, 
rue  St.-Honore).  These  products,  the  result  of  patient 
researches,  long  study,  and  the  most  careful  manipula¬ 
tions,  have  been  approved  by  the  medical  profession, 
and  are  as  remarkable  for  their  hygienic  qualities 
as  for  their  agreeable  perfume.  Their  superiority 
is  now  acknowledged  throughout  the  world  of 
fashion. 

Among  the  Toilet  Waters  of  the  most  fmgrant  per¬ 
fumes  considered  absolutely  indispensable  by  our  He~ 
gantes,  we  especially  recommend  the  Oriza  Fkivers,  per¬ 
fumed  with  the  essence  of  Tropical  flowers.  This 


fluid  refreshes  the  skin,  and  speedily  removes  all  pimples 
and  redness. 

The  Oriza  Lacte  is  a  perfect  lotion  for  the  complexion, 
to  which  it  gives  all  the  freshness  of  youth. 

As  to  Cold  Creams,  the  Oriza  Cream  of  Ninon  de 
I’Enclos,  long  known  for  enhancing  the  charms  of 
feminine  beauty. 

The  Oriza  Soap,  unctuous  and  softening,  has  the  in¬ 
contestable  virtue  of  curing  and  preventing  the  chaps  and 
roughness  which  cold  produces  on  delicate  hands,  and 
it  also  whitens  the  skin. 

The  Oriza  Fluid  is  excellent  for  the  hair,  as  are  the 
Tonic  Anti-pellicular  Water  and  Pomade. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


- ere  the  first  proy  streak  of  dawn 

The  red-armed  washers  come  and  chase  repose ; 
Nor  pleasant  smile,  nor  quaint  desire  of  mirth 
E’er  visited  that  day.  The  very  cat, 

From  the  wet  kitchen  scared  and  reeking  hearth 
Visits  the  parlour — an  unwonted  guest. 

The  silent  breakfast  meal  is  soon  despatched. 
Uninterrupted  aare  by  aiixiuus  looks 


IN  spite  of  an  opposition  of  many  years’  standing  to 
the  very  idea  of  “  washing  at  home,”  and  frequent 
quotations  from  Beeton’s  Household  Management 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  “  better  to  put  out  washing  and 
everything  else  rather  than  to  ‘  put  out’  a  kind  husband,” 
I  have  actually  had  a  week’s  wash  done  at  home ! 

“  Do  I  sleep !  do  I  dream  ! 

Do  I  wonder  and  doubt  ? 

Are  things  what  they  seem, 

Or  is  visions  about  ? 

Is  our  civilisation  a  failure. 

Or  is  the  Caucasian  played  out  ?” 

were  my  husband’s  words  on  first  hearing  the  dreadful 
tidings  of  my  new  resolve.  He  is  very  fond  of  quoting 
Bret  Harte,  is  that  lord  of  mine,  but  as  I  have  been  very 
ill,  and  not  allowed  to  write,  read,  or  do  anything  but 
eat  and  sleep,  and  am  specially  ordered  not  to  be  con¬ 
tradicted,  that  kindest  of  men  made  no  demur,  and  I 
was  allowed  to  carry  out  my  notion,  which,  after  all, 
was  not  so  very  absurd,  as  I  have  for  many  months 
wished  to  be  able  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  merits 
of  the  Home  Washer,  a  machine  of  which  I  have  heard 
much  praise,  and  which  said  machine  arrived  at  my 
house  for  trial  during  my  late  severe  illness. 

Of  course,  until  I  was  better,  able  to  visit,  and  be 
petted  by  my  dear  mother,  the  machine  remained  un¬ 
touched,  save  by  my  )'oung  rogues,  who  found  great 
delight  in  turning  the  wheels,  and  the  maids,  who  ven¬ 
tured  to  “  mangle”  some  cloths,  &c.,  and  who  were 
delighted  when  I  proposed  the  experiment  of  a  washing 
day.  We  consulted  Bectons  Laundry  Guide  and  the 
Home  Washer  directions,  and  the  results  of  our  re¬ 
searches  were  as  follow  : — The  washer  was  half-filled 
with  boiling  water,  to  which  we  added  half  a  pound  of 
sapoline,  and  the  clothes  were  allowed  to  soak  in  this 
for  some  hours  the  day  before  the  eventful  Washing 
Day.  The  Washer  was  emptied  in  the  morning  and 
refilled  with  boiling,  bubbling  water,  into  which  half  a 
pound  of  sapoline  had  been  dissolved  while  heating,  and 
we  began  operations  with  twenty  collars  and  cuffs  ; 
two  or  three  minutes’  revolution  of  the  wheel  brought 
these  out  perfectly  clean,  and  they  were  passed  into  a 
rinsing-tub.  Shirts  followed,  having  been  soaped  slightly 
where  soiled  at  the  collar  and  wrists.  Body-linen  fol¬ 
lowed,  then  all  handkerchiefs,  towels,  and  dusters, 
finally  kitchen  cloths.  We  then  changed  the  water, 
and  began  on  three  blankets,  which  were  washed  sepa¬ 
rately  with  perfect  ease.  Once  in  our  inexperience 
we  made  a  fault,  crowding  the  machine,  which  went 
heavily ;  but  as  soon  as  this  stupid  mistake  was  remedied 


Cast  at  the  lowering  sky,  if  sky  should  lower. 

From  that  last  evil  O  preserve  us,  heavenly 

For,  should  the  skies  pour  down,  adieu  to  all 

Remains  of  quiet ;  then  expect  to  hear 

Of  sad  disasters— ^irt  and  gravel  stains 

Hard  to  efface,  and  loaded  lines  at  once 

Snapped  short,  and  linen-horse  by  dog  thrown  dpwti. 

And  all  the  petty  miseries  of  lile.** 

*  The  Watkieg  Day.” 

the  Home  Washer  ran  most  easily,  and  crowned  itself 
with  glory.  As  I  wished  personally  to  supervise  the 
grand  wash,  as  my  husband  called  it,  we  did  not  begin 
until  half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  and  by  eleven 
o’clock  every  article  was  out  on  the  lines ;  we  passed 
everything  through  the  rollers,  which  acted  as  wringers 
and  as  mangle. 

The  Washer  itself  is  well  described  in  the  little  book 
of  directions.  Any  one  who  examines  the  machine  will 
see  how  impossible  it  is  for  clothes  to  be  injured,  torn, 
or  unfairly  worn  out. 

THE  HOME  washer 

“  Is  in  the  form  of  a  tub_  about  twenty  inches  dia¬ 
meter,  and  of  equal  height,  made  of  staves,  suitably 
secured  by  galvanised  iron  hoops,  and  fitted  internally 
with  a  series  of  upright  breaks.  Across  the  top  there 
is  a  strong  wood  crossbar,  and  reaching  from  it  to  the 
bottom  centre  of  the  tub  runs  a  shaft.  This  shaft  has 
a  circular  disc,  attached  to  its  lower  end,  and  is  provided 
with  four  radial  fins  of  ogee  form,  the  lower  ends  of  which 
isest  upon  the  disc  or  table.  The  central  shaft  is  rotated  or 
■evolved  by  means  of  a  set  of  mitre  or  cog  wheels,  fixed 
$0  a  wrought-iron  shaft,  and  moved  by  the  crank.  By 
turning  this  crank  you  rotate  the  centre  shaft  and  its 
floats,  thereby  creating  a  violent  commotion  of  the  water  ; 
a  series  of  counter-currents  are  formed,  which,  forced 
by  the  action  of  these  floats  and  breaks,  passes  through 
the  fabric  to  be  washed  in  every  possible  direction,  dis¬ 
solving  and  removing  in  a  very  short  time  every  particle 
of  dirt,  grease,  &c.  Boiling  water  and  any  good  soap 
are  the  only  agents  used  in  this  rapid  purification.” 

The  Washer  turned  out  the  clothes  perfectly  clean, 
and  as  my  laundress  was  called  in  to  starch  and  iron  the 
master’s  shirts  and  collars,  the  whole  weighty  affair  was 
most  successful.  My  maids  are  delighted  with  the 
machine,  and  have  had  several  impromptu  washes  since. 
I  told  them  to-day  that  I  must  send  the  machine  back 
next  week  at  latest,  and  their  blank  looks  showed  how 
much  they  value  it.  “  Won’t  you  keep  the  mangle,  m’m  ?” 
said  my  pretty  housemaid  ;  ‘‘  it  keeps  the  tablecloths  and 
finger-napkins  so  nice,  and  they  are  so  easy  to  fold.” 
But  as  I  do  npt  intend  ahuays  to  wash  at  home,  I  don’t 
fancy  I  shall  be  persuaded,  for  I  may  not  always  have 
those  household  treasures,  good  servants,  willing  to  aid 
and  abet  me  in  all  my  experiments  and  trials,  and  to 
economise  in  every  way  possible.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
impromptu  washes  clearly  point  out  that  a  trousseau  is  in 
progress,  and  I  tremble  lest  I  lose  those  who  have  lived 
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so  long  with  us  as  to  be  classed  among  “  old-fashioned” 
servants.  Short  enough  nine  and  ten  years’  service  was 
considered  in  the  good  old  times,  mats  nous  avons  change 
tout  cela. 

To  return  to  the  Home  Washer,  the  price  of  which 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  most  families.  The 
Home  Washer  is  made  in  two  sizes — No.  I,  ordinary 
family  size,  price  (with  Eureka  wringer);  and 
£6  6s.  with  wringer  and  mangle  combined.  No.  2 
size,  £6  15s.  and  j^8  8s.  respectively.  No.  2,  I  am 
told,  washes  double  the  quantity  of  No.  l,  but  No.  I 
is  certainly  a  most  compact  machine,  occupying  small 
space  and  answering  all  the  requirements  of  any 
ordinary  family.  The  Home  Washer  is  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Wilson,  Accrington,  Lancashire, 
who  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  notable  housewives  for 
destroying  the  horrors  of  an  ordinary  washing  day. 
Pour  mot,  I  most  heartily  approve  of  this  machine, 
which  I  have  seen  worked,  and,  indeed,  worked  myself 
for  a  few  minutes.  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Wilson  have 
London  agents  in  Oxford-street,  where  the  machine 
may  be  seen.  I  must  add  that  the  Home  Washer  does 
not  splash  or  slop  in  working,  and  that  it  is  emptied  by 
a  tap  without  difficulty. 

if  the  employment  of  machinery  has  lightened 
women’s  work  at  the  wash-tub,  what  has  it  not  done 
for  the  overtaxed  mother,  whose  life  was  a  constant 
struggle  with  arrears  of  mending  and  with  forestall- 
ments  of  making  ? 

“  Hy  the  cares  of  yesterday 
Eiicli  to-day  is  heavier  made.” 

The  sewing-machine  has  made  pastime  of  needle¬ 
work,  except  to  those  indefatigable  women  who  double 
and  treble  their  necessary  needlework  labours  by  tuck¬ 
ing,  fluting,  frilling,  and  ruching  beyond  sense,  and 
almost  beyond  belief ;  so  that  to  some  even  that  price¬ 
less  boon,  a  good  sewing-machine,  brings  only  addi¬ 
tional  work,  executed,  it  is  true,  with  marvellous 
rapidity.  But  are  we  women  really  benefited  by  the 
sewing-machine  if  we  spend  as  much  time  over  our 
ruches  and  frills  as  we  did  over  our  plain  sewing  ? 
The  sewing-machine  rightly  used  gives  woman — 
leisure  to  read,  and  keep  up  in  some  degree  with  their 
husbands,  brothers,  and  fathers,  who,  among  man’s 
many  privileges,  enjoy  that  of  evening  leisure  for  read¬ 
ing,  unhaunted  by  the  shadow  of  piles  of  unmended 
stockings  and  socks,  of  shirts  waiting  for  new  fronts, 
of  sheets  imperatively  demanding  “  turning  sides  to 
middle while  among  our  rights  may  be  reckoned 
everlasting  repairing  and  mending.  Well,  we  must  not 
grumble,  for  in  this  eternal  repairing,  this  everlasting 
restoration,  we  are  only  following  the  example  of  the 
great  mother.  Nature,  who  is  daily  and  hourly  mending 
and  making.  Let  us  do  our  share  in  repairing  rents  and 
mending  all  bad  places,  whether  of  heart  or  of  garment; 
let  us  do  this  woman’s  work  actively,  willingly,  cheer¬ 
fully  ;  but  let  us  also  make  the  best  of  leisure  moments  to 
improve  the  talents  God  has  bestowed  upon  us.  This 
precious  leisure  can  only  be  secured  by  good  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  aid  of  that  friend  of  woman,  the  sewing- 
machine.  When  the  sewing-machine  first  became 
general,  its  possessors  regarded  it  as  a  machine  rather 


than  as  a  workbox,  or,  I  should  say,  a  luorking-hox. 
Many  besides  myself  must  have  felt  the  want  of  a  com¬ 
plete  worktable  containing  all  necessaries  for  work, 
plus  the  invaluable  machine.  In  my  wildest  visions,  in 
my  fondest  dreams,  I  never  imagined  the  delightful 
workbox  which  modern  invention  and  modern  luxury 
have  produced  in  the  new  so-called  “  stand”  lately 
introduced  by  the  Willcox  and  Gibbs  Company,  of 
Cheapside  and  Regent-street.  The  first  improvement 
in  the  stand  is  that  castors  are  added  to  the  base,  which 
enables  one  to  draw  the  machine  easily  up  to  the  fire 
from  its  usual  place  without  wearing  the  carpet.  The 
stand  itself  is  light  and  elegant.  The  workbox  unlocks 
at  the  top,  just  under  the  lid  or  cover,  and  discloses  a 
complete  luorkhox,  with  trays,  pincushion,  divisions  for 
reels  of  thread  or  cotton,  &c.,  complete.  The  inside  of 
the  lid  is  of  quilted  satin,  with  a  mirror  in  the  centre ; 
at  the  left  hand  lies  an  oblong  morocco  leather  box, 
containing  what  our  French  neighbours  call  the  trous¬ 
seau  of  the  machine — that  is,  all  the  extra  guides, 
quilter,  corder,  binder.  This  box  removed  reveals 
another  tray  for  worktable  requisites,  and  beneath  this 
there  is  a  large  space  for  the  work  itself.  The  small 
thread  trays  lift  up,  and  cover  spaces  for  tapes,  &c. 
But  where  is  the  machine  ?  It  is  indeed  well  concealed ; 
but  by  lightly  moving  a  spring  the  whole  workbox  lifts 
off,  disclosing  the  dear  little  Silent  Willcox  and  Gibbs 
Machine.  The  worktable  is  placed  by  one’s  side,  and 
the  whole  of  the  “  things  wanted”  for  machine  or  pre¬ 
paration  of  work  are  handy.  Another  great  advantage 
of  this  worktable-stand  is  that  ladies  can  lock  up  the 
whole  workbox,  and  the  machine  cannot  be  got  at  by 
inexperienced  or  strange  hands. 

For  the  hand  machines  of  the  same  manufacturers  a 
smaller  workbox  is  prepared,  containing  a  fitted  tray 
capable  of  holding  working  materials  and  machine  re¬ 
quisites  and  the  hand  machine  complete.  These  boxes 
are  precisely  like  very  handsome  workboxes,  having 
machines  in  the  usually  empty  space  below  the  tray  j 
the  lid  quilted  with  satin,  &c.  The  boxes  are  beauti¬ 
fully  inlaid,  and  the  walnut-wood  is  exquisite.  Ladies 
who  contemplate  purchasing  sewing-machines  should 
really  see  these  novelties  “  before  deciding,”  as  the 
advertising  papers  say. 

In  reply  to  one  or  two  correspondents,  I  can  inform 
them  that  Mr.  J.  Carter,  manufacturer  of  the  invaluable 
Reading  Easel,  has  removed  from  Mortimer-street  to 
very  much  more  extensive  premises  at  6a,  New  Caven¬ 
dish-street,  Portland-place,  W.  These  easels  are 
patronised  by  the  Princesses  and  many  members  of  the 
Royal  Family. 

Mr.  Tann’s  (Paper  Collar  Maker)  address  is  308, 
High  Holborn,  three  doors  west  of  Chancery-lane,  and 
not  208,  as  incorrectly  stated  recently  in  these,  pages. 

Mr.  Stockley’s  (44,  New  Bond-street)  Menu  Slates 
are  12s.  6d.,  and  not  4s.  And  now  I  think  I  have 
fairly  and  distinctly  said  mea  culpa  over  my  errors  and 
mistakes,  which  will  be  excused  by  my  ever-indulgent 
readers  on  the  score  of  my  severe  illness,  which  was 
coming  on  for  some  weeks  before  I  quite  knocked  up 
and  lay  in  inglorious  insensibility  when  I  ought  to  have 
been  writing  my  Spinnings  for  February. 
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Nature  will  avenge  herself ;  and  if  by  anxiety,  worry, 
and  watching  she  is  denied  sleep,  she  quietly  puts  it  out 
of  one’s  power  to  work  or  worry  by  a  little  touch  of 
brain  congestion  or  brain  fever. 

I  mention  this  as  a  warning  to  those  over-anxious 
ones  “  who  rise  up  early  and  so  late  take  rest  and  eat 
the  bread  of  carefulness and  having  preached  my 
Kttle  sermon  will  tell  of  some  of  the  pretty  things  I  had 
intended  to  write  about  for  February. 

It  is  almost  too  late  to  speak  of  the  Ladies’  Muff- 
Warmer,  a  pretty  silver  egg  about  the  size  of  a  swan’s 
egg,  and  which  contains  boiling  water  secured  from 
leakage  by  a  screw  plug,  which  closes  on  a  circle  of 
thick  and  soft  leather.  It  is  then  inclosed  in  a  woollen 
case  and  placed  either  in  the  muff,  pocket,  or,  in  rail¬ 
way  travelling,  between  the  feet.  The  heat  is  retained 
for  four  hours  and  a  half,  and  it  is  so  strong  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  injure  it  by  letting  it  fall.  The  price  of 
die  Silver  Egg  is  los.  6d.,  plated;  plain  metal,  7s.  6d. 
To  be  procured  of  E.  A.  Watts,  30,  King-street, 
Smith  Held. 

But  to  be  too  late  for  the  beautiful  valentines  of 
Mons.  Rimmel  was  the  greatest  disappointment  of  all — 
too  late  to  describe  the  lovely  surprises,  the  delicate 
diver  filagree  brooches,  earrings,  and  pins  for  the  hair 
concealed  beneath  the  floral  attributes  of  St.  Valentine. 
Let  us  hope  that  if  spared  to  another  year  I  may  be 
able  to  give.my  readers  a  good  notion  of  the  valentines 
of  1874. 

No  better  amusement  can  be  found  for  children — 
large  and  small,  bUn  entendu — than  is  provided  by  the 
London  Stereoscopic  Company,  of  Cheapside  and 
Regent-street,  in  their  magniHcent  Kaleidoscope,  which 
formed  the  piece  de  resistance  of  their  guinea  Christmas- 
box.  This  kaleidoscope  is  of  large  size,  and  is  mounted 
on  a  stand  which  raises  it  to  a  convenient  level  with  the 
eye.  The  colours  are  vivid,  the  designs  shown  curiously 
beautiful ;  for  as  one  watches  them  liquid  colour  comes 
and  goes,  an  effect  which  is  a  complete  novelty  to  me, 
and  I  have  examined  a  few  kaleidoscopes.  We  all  have 
oor  little  weaknesses,  and  I  am  passionate  about  these 
scientific  toys.  I  never  pass  through  the  bewildering 
labyrinth  of  the  Lowther  Arcade  without  looking  at 
kaleidoscopes,  my  sons  in  the  meantime  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  my  abstraction  to  blow  all  the  trumpets  within 
reach.  The  end  of  this  is  that  our  united  possessions 
in  the  way  of  kaleidoscopes  are  increased  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  yet  another  one,  and  a  couple  of  trumpets  at 
fcast.  But  once  this  queen  of  kaleidoscopes  appeared 
we  collected  all  the  old  ones  and  sent  them  to  some 
poor  children,  with  many  “  valuable  remainders”  of  old 
toys  from  our  nursery  store.  This  lovely  kaleidoscope 
may  be  purchased  of  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company 
without  the  remaining  “gifts”  of  the  guinea  Christ¬ 
mas-box. 

I  find  from  French  journals  and  letters  that  poplin  is 
stiU  as  popular  as  ever  as  a  material  for  walking 
costumes  and  for  evening  toilette.  The  fact  is  that 
poplin  is  a  compromise,  in  the  French  mind,  between 
the  richness  of  silk  and  the  simplicity  of  wool.  It  is 
also  a  most  becoming  material,  drapes  well,  and  makes 
up  into  nearly  every  class  of  trimming  with  perfect  ease 


and  grace.  The  poplins  of  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler 
are  dso  much  sought  after  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  so  largely  patronised  by  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  and  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  as  well  as  for  their  intrinsic  value  and 
beauty.  The  newest  colours  and  shades  of  poplin  are 
very  beautiful ,  there  is  a  rich  tea-rose  colour,  which  is 
wonderfully  soft  and  becoming  ;  all  but  the  very  lightest, 
fturest  blondes  may  wear  this  bewitching  shade.  Again, 
blue  is  a  very  fashionable  colour,  but  new  blues  only 
of  very  light  tones — water  blue,  and  del,  or  very  dark 
blue,  almost  black  in  its  shadows. 

The  rose  colour,  cream  colour,  soft  shot  white  and 
green,  and  the  lighter  shades  of  dove,  grey,  and  brown 
are  also  much  in  request.  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler 
supply  patterns  by  post  to  ladies  writing  for  them,  but, 
in  order  to  avoid  giving  unnecessary  trouble,  it  is  well 
to  state  in  the  order  if  the  poplin  be  for  day  costume  or 
for  evening  wear,  and  if  single  or  double  poplin  be 
required. 

The  quenching  of  thirst  without  drinking  is  a  marvel 
which  few  would  at  first  sight  believe  possible.  Yet 
Cooper’s  Effervescing  Lozenge  (26,  Oxford-street) 
replaces  advantageously  the  ordinary  glass  of  lemonade 
or  gingerbeer.  This  useful  and  agreeable  preparation 
is  fiavoured  in  various  ways,  and  is  invaluable  for 
public  speakers,  singers,  and  travellers.  The  lozenge 
resembles  a  small  guimauve  lozenge  in  appearance ;  it 
is  placed  upon  the  tongue ;  it  immediately  dissolves, 
effervescing  the  whole  time,  cooling  the  palate  and 
allaying  thirst.  Mr.  Cooper  also  prepares  medicated 
lozenges  of  the  same  agreeable  character.  Effervescing 
lozenges  are  sold  in  bottles  or  tins  at  Is. ;  post 
free.  Is.  2d. 

We  have  all  heard  of,  and  many  of  us  have  tried, 
Chlorodyne,  introduced  by  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne, 
M.R.C.S.L.,  manufactured  by  J.  T.  Davenport,  33» 
Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury-squarc,  yet  I  have 
many  letters  of  inquiry  respecting  this  valuable  medi¬ 
cine.  Chlorodyne  is  employed  as  a  diaphoretic  in  cases 
of  colds,  coughs,  ague,  or  influenza  ;  as  a  sedative  for 
consumption,  asthma,  bronchitis,  tic-doloreux,  and  all 
diseases  which  require  calming  medicine  under  suffering ; 
as  an  anodyne  in  fevers,  heart  or  head  affections,  and 
for  cholera,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea,  it  is  invaluable, 
restoring  the  pulse  in  the  third  or  collapsed  stage  ot 
cholera.  It  is  sold  in  bottles  at  Is.  i^d.,  2s.  pd.,  4s.  6d., 
and  I  Is.,  by  all  chemists. 

The  spring  novelties  of  Mr.  Peter  Robinson  are 
very  attractive,  the  costume  department,  as  usual,  being 
the  centre  of  attraction.  Nearly  all  costumes  this 
season  will  have  some  vetement  in  addition  to  the  skirt 
and  polonaise,  as  the  upper  portion  of  the  costume  is 
still  called.  My  readers,  in  visiting  this  famous  house, 
must  not  forget  the  beautiful  and  moderately-priced 
velvet  mantles,  casaques,  and  polonaises,  for  which  Mr. 
Robinson  is  noted. 

Mr.  George  Burgess,  of  Oxford-street,  is  introducing 
a  most  successful  novelty,  Soie  Alpacade.  In  appear¬ 
ance  this  material  resembles  glace  silk ;  it  is  made  in  all 
the  prevailing  tones  of  colour — the,  vert  printemps, 
reseda,  saumon,  Indienne,  &c.  I  have  been  furnished 
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with  a  few  patterns  only  of  this  extensive  stock  jnst 
imported  by  Mr.  Burgess,  and  hope  next  month  to  give 
a  long  and  detailed  account  of  these  elegant  novelties. 
The  Tussore  lawns.  Tussore  Delhi  stripes,  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  at  once  mentioned  for  the  benefit  of  those 
ladies  who  wish  at  once  to  begin  their  morning  toilettes 
in  preparation  for  a  change  in  the  weather.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
gess’s  guinea  polonaise  is  still  a  leading  feature  of  this 
well-known  house,  and  deserves  its  long  success,  being 
one  of  the  most  economical  and  distingue  additions  to  a 
lady’s  wardrobe. 

I  have  received  a  quantity  of  patterns  of  cut  paper 
for  the  very  fashionable  paper-rosette  work  for  church 
and  home  decoration.  Mr.  J.  T.  Cook,  The  Library, 
Hill-street,  Richmond,  S.W.,  has  also  forwarded  books 
of  instruction  in  the  art.  The  colours  are  charming  : 
primrose,  blue,  green,  rose,  scarlet,  crimson,  magenta, 
cedar,  “  ebony”  black,  violet  of  all  shades,  cuir,  cream, 
salmon,  ivory,  gold,  and  silver.  Full  directions  for 
making  the  rosettes  will  be  found  in  the  small  instruction 
books.  The  uses  to  which  paper  rosettes  may  be  applied 
are  numerous.  Among  these  are  frames  for  pictures  or 
photographs,  work-baskets,  bags,  and  flowerpot-covers, 
brackets,  hand-screens,  mats,  and  fire-stove  ornaments. 

Paper-rosette  work  is  largely  employed  in  church 
decoration ;  mingled  with  evergreens,  the  rosettes  re¬ 
place  berries.  Texts,  crosses,  and  sacred  symbols  are 
formed  by  rosettes.  The  colours  selected  are  naturally 
those  of  each  festival. 

Mr.  Cook  forwards  all  requisites  for  this  work  by 
post,  on  application  to  the  above  address,  as  well  as  for 
the  Paper  Mosaic  materials,  a  work  which  is  easy  of 
execution  and  very  effective. 


Several  ladies  have  written  respecting  Mrs.  Young’s 
coupon  advertisement.  It  really  is  most  clear  and 
simple — i.e.,  Mrs.  Young  will  allow  a  discount  of  two 
shillings  off  every  pound  expended  with  her,  on  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  coupon.  Ladies  living  in  the  country 
should  send  the  coupon  with  their  orders  for  Mrs. 
Young’s  wonderfully  cheap  underclothing. 

The  Plate  Cloths  of  Messrs.  Garo  and  Co., 
Derby,  have  achieved  an  enormous  success  in  Paris  as 
well  as  in  England.  I  wrote  lately  to  Derby  for  some 
dozen  boxes,  to  send  to  friends  and  rebtives  in  India, 
and  in  the  reply  acknowledging  my  order  and  remittance 
the  manufacturer  says,  “You  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  French  are  extensively  adopting  the  plate  cloths. 
I  am  now  exporting  eight  thousand  weekly,  and  yet  the 
cry  is  more” 

That  we  English  ladies  are  not  less  delighted  with 
these  invaluable  plate  cloths  is  also  abundantly  proved 
by  the  great  quantities  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta- 
street.  Covent-garden,  is  selling  daily.  I  repeat,  to  save 
reference  to  back  numbers  of  this  Magazine,  that  Messrs. 
Gard  and  Co.  sell  these  plate  cloths  in  boxes,  sent  post 
free  for  Is.  3d.,  each  box  containing  three  plate  cloths. 
Each  plate  cloth  will  clean  thoroughly  1 50  pieces  of 
silver  ;  in  fact,  my  experience  is  that  the  cloth  will  out¬ 
last  any  leather  of  the  same  size,  and  afterwards  make 
an  excellent  duster  or  housecloth. 

I  must  ask  ladies  to  excuse  the  shortness  of  this 
letter,  on  account  of  my  still  invalid  condition  ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  close  this  letter  without  returning  most  sincere  and 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  “  kind  inquiries”  sent  to 

The  Silkworm. 


A  NEW  CORSET. 


We  have  lately  seen  a  corset  which,  whether  we  re¬ 
gard  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  its  shape,  or 
its  durability,  is  a  marvel  of  elegance  and  perfection  as 
a  corset.  Without  entering  into  the  much-vexed  ques¬ 
tion  of  “to  lace  or  not  to  lace,”  we  believe  that  all 
amateurs  of  corsets  will  be  delighted  with  Cooking’s 
Patent  Seamless  Corset.  Seamless,  yet  unwoven  ! 
light,  porous,  permitting  all  the  functions  of  healthy 
action,  of  typical  elegance  of  form,  clasping  the  figure 
like  a  mantle,  yet  affording  firm  support — is  not  this  all 
that  can  be  asked  for  or  expected  in  a  corset  ?  and  yet 
these  are  but  few  of  its  qualities.  It  may  be  called  bone¬ 
less,  for  the  central  back  bones  and  the  central  front  or 


L’Eau  des  Fees. — Since  the  introduction  of  the  Eau 
des  Fees  of  Sarah  Felix  there  are  no  longer  any  old 
ladies,  and  even  gentlemen  avail  themselves  of  this  secret 
of  ^eternal  youth.  If  the  hair  whitens,  if  the  beard  be¬ 
comes  snowy,  the  benevolent  Eau  des  Fees  restores  the 
primitive  shade  of  colour  and  restores  the  flowing  tresses 
of  youth.  Truly  this  discovery  has  benefited  the  human 
race,  for  its  use  does  not  injure  the  health  or  destroy  the 
hair,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  beneficial,  increasing  the 


busk  bones  cannot  be  accepted  as  bones  proper.  It  is 
made  of  a  material  somewhat  resembling  Batswing,  a 
light  and  porous  material,  possessing  the  advantage  of 
being  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  The  Seam¬ 
less  Corset  is  made  in  five  sizes  and  in  three  distinct 
shapes,  each  shape  carefully  moulded  to  its  particular  type 
of  figure,  and  is  essentially  adapted  for  young  girls,  chil¬ 
dren,  delicate  persons,  and  invalids.  Nearly  all  drapers 
keep  or  will  procure  these  corsets  ;  we  may  name  Mr. 
Peter  Robinson,  of  Oxford-street,  and  Mrs.  S.  Jay,  ladies’ 
outfitter,  259,  Regent-circus, Oxford- street, among  these. 

The  corset  is  made  in  all  colours  from  6s.  to  2 Is., 
is  neatly  bound  and  prettily  trimmed. 


growth  and  restoring  the  hair  in  full  luxuriance  as  well 
as  colour.  A  lady  of  much  wit  and  of  Radical  tenden¬ 
cies  lately  said — “  All  men  are  Conservatives  -  on  the 
hair  question,  which  accounts  for  the  secret  power  of 
the  Eau  des  Fees,  before  which  the  lords  of  creation 
bow.”  The  secret  is  simply  that  of  restoring  our  lost 
youth. 

This  marvellous  water  is  to  be  obtained  of  Sarah 
Felix,  43,  Rue  Richer,  Paris. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


98. — Visiting  Costumb. 

Cashmere  dress  trimmed  with  biais  bands  of  silk  of  a  lighter 
shade.  The  front  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  silk  hands,  with 
which  it  is  also  outlined ;  the  back  has  three  sets  of  flounces.  Plain 
oonage  with  sash  basques.  Straw  bonnet  with  spring  flowers,  ribbon, 
and  lace  trimming.  This  dress  forms  a  pretty  model  for  a  silk  dress. 

99. — Beidksmaid’s  Toilet. 

Kne-giey  poplin  dress,  made  with  deep  flounce,  and  trimmed  with 
bows  which  iqppev  to  fasten  the  deep  pleats  of  the  flounce.  Em¬ 
broidered  mnslin  polonaise  edged  with  deep  embroidery.  Small 
chip  hat  with  blue-grey  flowers.  If  the  colour  of  this  toilet  is 
cluuiged,  that  of  the  hat  must  match. 

99A. — Mantle  and  Confection. 

1.  Indoor  confection  in  cloth  of  aU  colours,  trimmed  with  hranden- 
bonrga  and  woollen  hraid.  From  32  to  40  fr. 

3.  Double  cashmere  mantle,  lined  with  silk,  and  quilted,  braided, 
and  trimmed  with  rich  guipure  de  Venise,  fringed,  no  to  135  fr. 

To  be  obtained  only  from  the  Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre,  Paris. 

99B. — New  Costuues. 

I.  This  elegant  costume  is  made  of  cashmere  of  plain  colours,  and 
consists  of  a  skirt  and  polonaise  lined  with  flannel,  with  berthc 
oosring  in  front,  the  whole  trimmed  with  scaUoped  flounces  edged 
with  black.  Price  58  fr. 

*.  Waterproof  costume  of  pure  wool  with  flounced  skirt,  polonaise, 
and  deep  cape ;  the  whole  trimmed  with  biais  bands  of  black  velvet, 
and  having  waistband  to  match.  Price  140  fr. 

To  be  obtained  only  from  the  Grands  Magasins  du  Lonvre,  Paris. 

100.  — Velvet  Mantle 

Composed  of  Lyons  velvet,  trimming  of  passementerie  and  guipure, 
rich  brandenbourgs  at  the  back.  From  260  to  350  fr.  The  same 
mantle  in  cloth,  with  passementerie  and  fringe  trimming,  130  to 

X90  fr. 

To  be  obtained  only  from  the  Grands  Magasins  da  Louvre,  Paris. 

101.  — Evening  Toilets. 

I.  White  mnslin  costume  worn  over  Danish  alpaca  of  light  rose 
adonr.  The  trimming  consists  of  embroidered  muslin  flounces  and 
ailk  ruchings  of  dark  rose  colour.  The  muslin  is  draped  by  roses, 
and  a  rosebud,  half  opened,  is  worn  in  the  hair. 

a.  Costume  for  dinner  or  evening.  White  silk  skirt  trimmed  with 
two  laoe  flounces,  headed  by  shaded  foliage.  Green  or  black  silk 
eonage  and  train  edged  with  lace,  and  headi^  by  foliage.  This  toi¬ 
let  may  be  compost  of  silk  and  velvet,  or  of  two  shades  of  the 
same  colour.  Two  dresses  of  contrasting  colour  can  be  easily 
airangcd  for  this  model,  and  muslin  flounces  substituted  for  the  lace. 
The  foliage  should  then  be  omitted. 

1 02. — COSTUHBS  FOR  CONCERTS,  MaTIN^BS,  &C. 

White  muslin  dress  with  blue  silk  casaqne;  the  dress  being 
trimmed  with  alternate  flounces  of  silk  and  muslin,  and  corded  with 
thick  silk  rouleaux  ;  the  casaque  trimmed  with  muslin  flouncing  and 
blue  silk  cord.  Blue  and  white  crepe  de  chins  hat,  with  white 
aigrette. 

103. — New  Bonnets  and  Lingerie. 

I.  Straw  bonnet  with  lilac  crepe  de  chine  front  and  trimmings ; 
at  the  hack  is  a  scarf  edged  with  black  lace ;  crepe  de  chine  collier  in 
place  of  strings. 

a.  Bonnet  of  silk  and  velvet,  with  white  plume,  and  lace  trimming. 
Embroidered  silk  corsage  and  sleeves,  over  which  a  Spanish  lace  dol¬ 
man  is  placed. 

3.  Bonnet  for  spring  visiting  toilette  of  turquoiee,  new  shape. 
Trimming,  wreath  of  foliage,  lace  appret,  and  strings. 

4.  Mnslin  corsage  for  wearing  over  a  low  silk  bodice.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  spotted  muslin,  with  embroidered  edging.  A  tuft  of  flowers 
la  placed  at  the  left  side. 

5.  Morning  cap  of  clear  and  embroidered  muslin,  with  strings  of 
the  same  materials. 

104. — Tatted  Edging  for  Underlinen. 

This  edgiqg  ma^  be  worked  with  fine  or  coarse  cotton  according 
io  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  That  represented  in  the 
Olnstraiion  is  worked  with  cotton  No.  40,  crossways,  the  small 


circles  on  i  thread,  the  scallops  on  2  threads.  Observe  that  the 
circles  should  he  worked  with  the  inner  thread  of  the  scallops  as 
follows : — *  A  circle  of  5  double,  i  purl,  5  double ;  turn  the  woik, 
a  scallop  of  2  double,  S  purls  with  2  double  between,  2  doable  j  turn, 
2  circles  as  above,  looping  them  together  according  to  illustration ; 
turn,  a  scallop  as  above,  turn,  2  circles  and  a  scallop  as  above ;  tom, 

1  circle  of  5  double,  loop  into  the  purl  of  the  previous  cinlc, 
5  double ;  turn,  twice  alternately ;  a  sc^op  and  a  circle  as  above, 
looping  into  the  same  purl  that  the  previous  circle  was  looped  into 
so  as  to  form  a  figure  of  4  circles.  Complete  in  the  same  manner 
the  2  other  figures ;  turn,  work  for  the  upper  edge  a  scallop  of 

2  double,  3  purls  with  2  double  between,  2  double,  turn,  and  repeat 
from  *,  joining  the  3  following  scallops,  according  to  illustration,  to 
the  previous  3  scallops. 

105  and  106. — Eubroidered  Borders. 

These  borders  are  worked  on  linen.  Cambric,  or  mnriin,  with 
embroidery  cotton  in  satin  and  slanting  slitch.  The  veined  portions 
of  the  design  may  be  filled  up  with  stitching,  and  the  open  edge  in 
No.  106  is  work^  in  hemstitch,  for  which  a  row  of  treble  crochet 
may  be  substituted.  The  latter  will  be  found  more  durable.. 

107  and  113. — Tatted  Collar. 

Thb  collar  is  worked  with  fine  crochet  cotton,  partly  witii  i,  and 
partly  with  2  threads.  Begin  with  one  of  the  comers,  which  are 
worked  separately.  First  work  on  one  tliread  3  of  the  6-leaved 
figures  as  follows : — i  circle  of  6  double,  i  purl,  4  double,  i  purl, 
4  doable,  1  purl,  6  double ;  close  to  this  5  more  circles  as  above, 
connecting  them  as  you  proceed  by  looping  into  the  last  purl  of  the 
previous  circle  instil  of  making  the  ist  purl  of  the  new  circle. 
Fasten  the  two  ends  of  the  thread  together,  and  cut  it  off.  Work 
2  more  figures,  and  join  them  according  to  illustration.  Now  work 
round  these  3  figures  4  rows  of  scallops  and  circles,  according  to 
illustration,  in  the  same  style  as  has  been  already  described. 
Then  work  the  back  of  collar  to  correspond  according  to  illustra¬ 
tion  107. 

108  and  III. — Lajif-Mat  Embroidered  in  Applique. 

The  gronnd  of  this  lamp-mat  is  of  light  grey  clotli,  richly  em¬ 
broidered  in  applique.  No.  108  exhibits  the  mat  in  miniature,  and 
No.  1 1 2  g^ves  a  portion  of  the  work  in  full  size.  The  outer  dark 
portions  of  the  design  are  of  red  cloth,  the  middle  shade  is  blue 
cloth,  and  the  lightest  portions  are  of  white  cloth.  The  small  leaves 
and  spots  on  the  white  cloth  arc  worked  in  satin  stitch  with  blue 
silk,  and  the  lines  are  worked  with  yellow  silk  in  slanting  stitch. 
A  yellow  silk  cord  is  sewn  round  aU  the  edges  of  the  design.  A 
thick  yeUow  silk  braid  forms  the  edge  of  the  mat,  with  a  silk  fringe 
of  the  same  colour.  The  work  is  laid  on  cardboard,  and  lined  with 
grey  wooUen  rep. 

109  and  114. — Embroidered  Collar  with  Corners. 

This  coUar  is  worked  on  fine  musUn  laid  over  net.  The  edges  of 

the  design  are  sewn  over,  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  collar  is  over¬ 
cast,  after  which  the  lace  stitches  are  filled  in  with  fine  thread.  A 
purl  edging  is  sewn  aU  round. 

1 10  and  III. — Portfolio  for  Papers. 

This  is  a  safe  case  for  holding  papers  of  value.  It  is  made  of 
maroon-coloured  stamped  Russia  leather,  hound  with  brass,  and 
furnished  with  straps  and  buckles,  and  a  patent  lock.  On  the  back 
is  inserted  a  piece  of  embroidery  on  leather  in  slanting  stitch  and 
point  russe,  worked  with  maroon-coloured  silk  and  gold  twist. 
lUustration  no  exhibits  the  design,  which  consists  of  emblems 
of  commerce,  surrounded  by  an  arabesque  pattern  and  a  border  of 
silk  and  gold  cord.  The  front  of  the  case  is  ornamented  according 
to  iUustration  in,  with, spray 9  of  leaves  embroidered  in  satin,  and 
slanting  stitch,  with  maroon-coloured  silk.  Instead  of  these,  tihe 
monogram  may  be  introduced. 

116. — Postage  Card  Case. 

This  case  serves  to  contain  postage-cards,  when  it  is  desired  to 
carry  them  with  one,'  and  consists  of  a  bag. cut  out  of  fine  gp«y 
Unen,  of  the  shape  and  size  shown  in  the  iUustration.  It  has  a  flap 
about  three  inches  and  one-fifth  long,  and  one  inch  and  one-fifth 
wide,  which  is  scaUoped.  The  trimming  of  the  case  is  formed  by  a 
strap  of  Russia  leather,  cut  out  in  squares  through  the  middle,  and 
worked  with  dark  and  Ught  red  silk  in  point  russe.  The  strap  as 
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weU  as  the  case  is  scalloped  and  worked  with  dark  red  silk.  The 
case  is  secured  by  a  loop  of  Russia  leather,  attached  to  the  case 
with  point-russe  stitch,  through  which  the  strap  is  passcnl,  aud  by  a 
button  and  button-hole. 

XI 7. — Tablet  with  Embboidebed  Cotkb. 

Tills  very  useful  cover  consists  of  a  slate,  and  Is  In  two  parts, 
joined  together  with  hinges,  surrounded  by  a  frame  of  polished  wo<hI, 
and  covered  on  the  outside  with  reddish  brown  Russia  leather,  of 
which  the  upper  side  is  embroidered  with  brown  silk  and  gold 
thread,  and  has  the  monogram  in  the  centre. 

II 8. — Tatted  Ceavat  End. 

This  cravat  end  is  worked  throughout  with  one  thread  of  tatting 
cotton  No.  40.  Begin  with  the  centre  rosette  of  small  and  large 
circles,  and  work  as  follows : — i  circle  of  2  double,  5  purl  divided 
by  2  double,  2  double,  turn  (so  that  the  last  circle  is  turned  down) ; 
leave  a  space  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  threiul,  i  circle  of  1  double, 
15  purl  divideil  by  i  double,  i  double,  turn;  after  the  same  spsico 
(which  is  always  the  same  between  the  circles,  unless  when  speeitied) 
a  small  circle  like  the  former,  but  instead  of  forming  the  ist  purl, 
fasten  on  to  the  last  purl  of  the  preceding  small  circle ;  turn ;  i 
larger  circle  like  the  former,  but  in  place  of  the  3rd  purl,  join  on  to 
the  last  third  purl  of  that  circle ;  repeat  1 2  times  from  *,  then  tie 
the  ends  of  the  thread  together  and  cut  them  off.  Now  make  two 
■ingle  pattenis,  consisting  of  4  ovals  closely  drawn  together, 
each  of  which  has  3  double,  9  purl  divided  by  2  double,  and  3  double, 
aud  which  are  joined  together  by  the  first  and  last  purls ;  one  of 
these  patterns  must  be  joined  to  one  of  the  larger  circles  of  the 
rosette,  the  other  to  the  opposite  circle.  Then  the  border  of  the 
cravat  end  must  be  worked  as  follows  : — i  trefoil,  the  three  ovals  of 
which  are  worked  like  those  of  the  preceding  figures,  the  centre  one 
joinoil  to  the  next  circle  but  one  of  the  rosette  on  the  le/t  side  of 
one  of  the  4-brancheil  figure,  turn,  after  a  space  of  one-fi’fth  of  an 
inch  *,  I  circle  of  2  double,  7  purl  divided  by  i  double,  2  double ; 
turn ;  I  circle  of  2  double,  S  purl  divided  by  1  double,  2  double ; 
turn ;  rei>ent  5  times  from  * ;  both  the  large  and  small  circles  are 
joined  at  the  first  and  last  purls,  and  the  lost  small  circle  instead 
of  the  centre  purl  is  joined  to  the  4-branche<l  figure.  After  a  space 
of  three-tenths  of  an  inch,  i  trefoil  like  the  former  (forming  the 
point  of  the  cravat),  the  third  oval,  instead  of  having  the  last  purl, 
is  joined  to  the  last  purl  of  the  last  large  circle  of  the  row  just 
finished ;  after  thrcc-tonths  of  an  inch  space,  i  row  of  6  small  and 
6  large  circles  as  before,  and  joined  in  the  same  manner;  turn; 
after  a  space  of  one-fifth  of  an  inch,  i  trefoil  like  the  first*  the  centre 
oval  is  joinetl  to  the  next  circle  but  one  of  the  rosette  C3  the  right 
side  of  the  4-brauched  figure,  aud  the  cotton  fastened.  After  tliis, 
with  the  help  of  the  illustration,  it  will  be  easy  to  finish  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  cravat  end,  as  the  pattern  continues  the  same.  The 
cravat  is  of  fine  mull  or  nainsook  muslin. 

119  and  120. — Bobdebs  in  Point  dE  Vbnise. 

Tlicse  borders  are  suitable  for  curtains,  blinds,  table-covers,  &c., 
and  are  worked  on  lawn,  cambric,  or  muslin.  Draw  the  design  on 
gbiztsl  calico,  or  on  the  material  itself,  and  trace  it  out  with  cotton. 
Then  tack  across  the  bars  with  fine  guijmre  cord  in  working  119, 
after  wliich  overcast  all  the  edges  of  the  design ;  fill  in  the  wheels 
and  open  stitches,  and  sew  a  purl  wlging  along  the  bottom.  In 
No.  1 20  the  bars  are  overcast,  and  tlie  edges  pf  the  design  sewn 
over.  In  both  bonlcrs  the  material  is  cut  away  between  the  figures 
of  the  design,  according  to  illustration. 

121. — Cbociiet  Antimacassab. 

This  very  pretty  crochet  mat  or  antimacassar  may  bo  worked  with 
coarse  or  fine  cotton,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
destined.  That  represented  in  part  in  the  illustration  is  clone  with 
very  fine  crochet  cotton,  and  is  suitable  for  covering  toilet  nin- 
cusliions,  or  for  smidl  mats  for  smelling-bottles,  &c.  It  is  worked 
in  6  separato  pieces,  and  the  rosettes  are  worked  singly  os  follows : — 
Make  a  chain  of  18  stitches,  join  the  last  10  to  a  circle  with  a  slip 
stitch,  and  work  1 1  double  on  the  circle ;  then  i  double  on  the  next 
chain,  i  treble  on  the  following  chain,  2  long  treble  on  the  next 
chain,  2  double  long  treble  on  each  of  the  next  4  chain,  and  i  doable 
long  treble  on  the  lost  of  the  8  chain ;  •  turn  the  work,  S  chain  and 
I  slip  stitch  on  the  ist  of  the  S ;  5  times  alternately ;  2  double  on 
the  1st  2  double  long  treble,  taking  up  the  front  thremlof  the  stitch, 
I  purl  of  4  chain,  and  i  slip  on  the  last  double,  taking  up  the 
horizontal  and  the  front  upright  thread  of  the  double ;  then  3  double 
on  the  next  3  stitches,  and  i  double  on  the  ist  double  of  the  circle, 
taking  up  both  the  up^icr  threads.  This  completes  i  of  the  13  leaves 


of  the  rosette.  Turn  the  work  and  work  1  double  on  the  next 
double,  1  treble  on  the  following  treble  of  the  previous  leaf,  taking 
up  the  threads  at  the  back  behind  the  purls,  2  long  treble  on  the 
following  stitch,  2  double  long  treble  on  each  of  the  4  following 
stitches,  and  i  double  long  treble  on  the  next  stitch,  repeat  from  *. 
AVlieii  all  the  leaves  are  completed  join  on  the  wrong  side  the  8 
foumbitiou  stitches  and  the  corresponding  stitches  of  the  hist  leaf, 
together  with  slip  stitches.  Work  6  rosettes  as  above,  and  then  6 
simdler  rosettes  as  toUows  : — Make  a  chain  of  10  stitches,  join  the 
last  5  to  a  circle  with  a  slip  stitch,  and  work  5  double  on  the  circle ; 
then  2  double  on  the  ist  chain,  2  treble  on  the  next  chain,  2  long 
treble  on  each  of  the  following  3  chain ;  *  turn  the  work,  5  chain 
aud  I  slip  stitch  on  the  first  of  the  S ;  3  times  alternately  2  double 
on  the  next  2  stitche.s,  taking  up  the  front  thread,  i  purl ;  then  4  double 
oil  the  following  4  double,  and  i  double  on  the  next  stitch  of  the 
circle,  taking  up  the  2  upper  threails.  This  completes  the  ist  leaf; 
■,nm  the  work,  2  double  on  the  next,  2  treble  on  the  following  stitch 
ji'  the  previous  leaf,  taking  up  the  threads  liehind  the  purls,  2  long 
treble  on  each  of  the  3  next  stitches  ;  repeat  from  *  all  round.  In 
working  the  last  of  the  6  leaves  join  the  small  rosette  to  one  of  the 
larger  ones  by  means  of  a  purled  scallop  instead  of  the  ist  3  chain  at 
the  top  of  the  leaf.  The  scallop  is  as  follows  : — 3  chain,  i  purl,  2 
chain,  slip  the  stitch  from  the  needle,  put  the  neetlle  into  the  loop  of 
5  chain  at  the  top  of  a  leaf  of  the  larger  rosette,  and  draw  the 
dropped  stitch  through  i  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  i  slip  stitch  on  the 
1st  of  the  2  chain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  scallop.  Lastly,  join  the 
6th  leaf  to  the  ist  as  in  the  larger  rosette.  Now  work  $  rows  round 
the  small  and  the  large  rosette  as  follows : — Begin  at  the  }K>iut 
turned  towards  the  middle  and  work — ist  row :  9  chain,  i  purl  of 
5  chain,  and  i  double  on  the  ist  of  the  S,  8  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain, 
I  double  on  the  2nd  of  the  8  chain,  3  chain,  i  purl,  5  chain,  i  purl, 
5  chain  i  purl,  2  chain,  i  double  on  the  4th  of  the  last  5  chain  but  i, 
working  all  the  double  on  the  lower  thread  of  the  chain ;  4  chain, 
i  purl,  2  chain,  loop,  according  to  illustration,  into  the  tip  of  a  leaf 
of  the  smaller  rosette  by  dropping  the  stitch  from  the  needle,  putting 
the  needle  into  the  stitch  at  the  tip  of  the  leaf,  aud  drawing  the 
dropped  stitch  through  from  below,  i  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  i  double 
on  the  2nd  of  the  4  chain,  3  chain,  i  purl,  $  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain, 
I  double  on  the  middle  stitch  of  the  3  chain,  2  chain,  i  double  on 
the  2nd  of  the  5  chain,  on  the  4th  of  which  i  double  has  been 
worked,  2  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  i  double  on  the  same  chain  on  wliich 
the  1st  double  of  this  row  was  worked,  i  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  i 
slip  on  the  last  stitch  but  i  of  the  ist  9  chain  of  this  row.  Now 
work  8  chain,  loop  into  the  nearest  purl  scallop  to  the  right,  1 1  chain, 

I  purl,  2  chain,  loop  into  the  nearest  tip  of  a  leaf  of  the  smaller 
rosette,  observing  throughout  the  row  to  hold  the  rosettes  turned 
upwards,  i  chain,  1  purl,  2  chain,  1  double  on  the  last  but  1  of  the 

II  chain,  15  chain,  i  purl,  5  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  loop  into  the 
nearest  tip  of  the  leaf  of  the  rosette  i  chain,  1  purl,  2  chain,  i  double 
on  the  4th  of  the  5  chain,  $  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  loop  into  the 
nearest  tip  of  the  leaf  of  the  larger  rosette,  1  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain, 
I  double  on  the  middle  stitch  of  the'  last  S  chain,  2  chain,  i  double 
on  the  2nd  of  the  last  5  chain  but  i,  i  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  i 
double  on  the  last  stitch  but  i  of  the  1 5  chain,  1 1  chain,  i  purl,  2 
chain,  loop  into  the  next  tip  of  the  leaf  of  the  rosette,  i  chain,  i 
purl,  2  chmii,  i  double  on  the  last  stitch  but  i  of  the  ii  chain;  13 
chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  loop  into  the  next  tip  of  the  leaf,  i  chain,  i 
purl,  2  chain,  i  double  on  the  last  stitch  but  i  of  the  1 3  chain ; 
*  12  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  loop  into  the  next  tip  of  a  leaf,  i  cluiiu, 
I  purl,  2  chain,  i  double  on  the  lost  stitch  but  i  of  the  1 2  chain, 
repeat  from  *  5  times.  Then  13  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  loop  into  the 
tip  of  the  next  leaf,  i  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  i  double  on  the  last 
stitch  but  I  of  the  13  chain,  1 1  chain,  i  purl,  3  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain, 
loop  into  the  next  tip  of  a  leaf,  1  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  i  double  on 
the  4th  of  the  5  chain,  5  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  loop  into  the  next  tip 
of  a  leaf  of  the  smaller  rosette,  i  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  i  double 
on  the  middle  stitch  of  the  lost  5  chain,  2  chain,  i  double,  on  the 
2nd  of  last  3  chain  but  i,  i  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  i  double  on  the 
last  stitch  but  i  of  the  1 1  chain ;  1 5  chtun,  i  purl,  2  chain,  loop  into 
the  next  tip  of  a  leaf,  i  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  i  double  on  the  last 
stitch  but  I  of  the  15  chain;  10  chain,  loop  into  the  middle  stitch 
of  the  next  purl  scallop,  8  chain,  loop  into  the  next  purl  scallop,  7 
chain,  loop  into  the  ist  chain  of  the  row.  Now  work  in  the  opiw- 
site  direction,  holding  the  rosettes  downwards.  2nd  row :  3  double 
on  the  1st  chain,  and  i  double  on  every  chain  and  double  of  the 
previous  row.  3rd  row:  4  chidn,  the  3  first  instead  of  i  treble; 
then  I  treble,  3  double  long  treble,  i  treble  on  the  middle  stitch  of 
the  3  double  worked  on  i  stitch  in  the  previous  row,  after  each 
treble,  i  chain,  i  treble  on  the  following  stitch,  then  alternately  i 
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■Detail  of  Handles  for  Footstool  (i.^fi) 


Border  for  Footstool  (i.i^’) 


Paper  Basket  Ornamented  with  Embroidery 


I  )tTAiL  OF  Footstool  (13^’) 


34. — Embroidered  Border 
For  Paper  Basket  (133). 


136. — Footstool  Covered  with  Berlin  Wool  Work. 
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rhflin,  i  treble  on  the  next  stitch  hut  i ;  in  the  middle  portion  of 
this  row,  which  passes  round  the  larger  rosette,  increase  i  *  stitches 
by  not  missing  any  stitches  of  the  previous  row  underneath  the 
cLiin  stitches  between  each  4th  and  5th  treble.  This  row  must  have 
106  treble  stitches,  and  at  the  end  of  it  work  a  slip  stitch  into  the 
last  of  the  3  chain  which  form  the  ist  treble.  4th  row:  5  double 
on  the  ist  S  stitches,  3  double  on  the  next  double  long  treble,  then 
1  double  on  each  of  the  remaining  stitches  of  the  previous  row ; 
lastly,  1  double  on  the  chain  of  the  3rd  row  on  which  the  slip  stitch 
at  the  end  was  worked.  5th  row:  In  connection  with  this  row  work 
the  cross-bars  which  unite  the  6  sections  of  the  work  as  follows  :— 
1  slip  stitch  on  the  ist  stitch,  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  1  purl,  3 
chain,  i  double  on  the  4th  following  stitch,  taking  up  both  upper 
threads ;  3  chain,  i  treble  on  the  middle  stitch  of  the  3  double  at  the 
point  of  the  previous  row,  i  purl  with  the  double  worked  on  the  last 
treble,  3  chain,  i  double  on  the  next  stitch  but  i,  *  3  chain,  i  treble 
on  the  next  stitch  but  z,  i  purl,  3  chain,  i  double  on  the  3rd  stitch, 
repeat  from  star  3  times ;  then  3  chain,  i  treble  on  the  3  stitch. 
Work  a  bar  of  7  chain,  i  double  on  the  3rd  of  the  7,  z  chain,  i 
double  on  the  treble.  Then  3  chain,  1  double  on  the  3rd  stitch  of 
the  previous  row,  3  chain,  i  treble  on  the  3rd  stitch.  Work  a  bar 
of  7  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  1  double  on  the  3rd  of  the  7,  2  chain, 

I  double  on  the  treble.  Tlicn  3  chain,  i  double  on  the  3rd  stitch  of 
tlie  previous  row,  3  chain,  i  treble  on  the  3rd  stiU-h.  Work  a  liar  of 

I I  cliain,  I  purl,  2  chain,  i  double  on  the  7th  of  the  1 1  chain,  i  chain, 
1  purl,  2  chain,  1  double  on  the  3rd  of  the  1 1,  2  chain,  i  double  on 
the  treble.  Tlien  3  chain,  i  double  on  the  3rd  stitch  of  the  previous 
row,  3  chain,  1  treble  on  the  3rd  stitch.  Work  a  bar  of  16  chain,  i 
purl,  2  chain,  1  double  on  the  nth  of  the  16,  i  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain, 
I  double  on  the  7th  of  the  16,  i  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  i  double  on 
the  3rd  of  the  16,  2  chain,  i  double  on  the  treble.  Then  3  chain,  i 
double  on  the  3r<l  stitch  of  the  previous  row,  3  chain,  i  treble  on  the 
3rd  stitch.  Work  a  Iwir  of  1 1  chain,  i  purl,  looping  into  the  middle 
purl  of  the  'previous  baF,  9  chain,  i  double  on  the  5th  of  the  9,  2 
chain,  1  purl,  5  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  1  double  on  the  Sth  of  the  i  x 
chain,  2  chain,  i  double  on  the  3rd  of  the  1 1  chain,  2  chain,  i  double 
on  the  treble.  Then  3  chain,  i  double  on  the  3rd  stitch  of  the  pre. 
vious  row,  3  chain,  i  treble  on  the  3itl  stitch.  Work  a  bur  of  1 1 
chain,  turn  the  work,  1  treble  on  the  middle  stitch  of  the  5  chain  of 
the  previous  bar,  1 1  chain,  miss  the  2  last,  i  double  on  the  following 
chain,  i  treble  and  i  long  treble  on  the  2  following  cluiin,  3  times ;  , 
chain  and  1  treble  on  the  next  chain  but  i,  i  clniin,  2  treble  with  1 
chain  between  on  the  2  following  chain,  3  times ;  i  chain  and  i 
treble  on  the  2nd  cliain,  1  treble  and  i  double  on  the  2  succmliug 
chain,  i  chain ;  turn  the  work,  i  double  on  every  stitch  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  row,  always  taking  up  the  lower  thread.  There  must  be  21 
stitches,  then  1  chain,  turn  the  work,  3  slip  stitches  on  the  next  3 
double,  3  chain,  i  treble  on  the  3rd  double,  i  ]>url,  3  chain,  i  double 
on  the  3rd  double,  3  cliain,  i  treble  on  the  2nd  double,  i  purl,  3  chain, 

1  double  on  the  2nd  double,  3  chain,  i  treble  on  the  3rd  double,  i 
purl,  3  chain,  missing  2  underneath,  3  slip  stitches  on  the  next  3 
double,  I  double  on  the  3rd  of  the  ist  ii  chain,  2  chain,  i  double  on 
the  ist  treble  before  the  bar.  Then  3  chain,  •  i  double  on  the  3rd 
stitch  of  the  previous  row,  3  chain,  i  treble  on  the  31x1  stitch,  i  purl, 

3  chain,  rejxxit  from  •  to  the  end  of  the  row,  finishing  with  a  slip 
stitch  on  the  3nl  of  the  3  chain  which  form  the  tn-ble.  This  com¬ 
pletes  one-sixth  of  the  design.  Kach  swtion  is  connected  with  the 
previous  row  by  iiuxins  of  bars,  accortling  to  illustration,  and  the  6th 
section  is  joined  to  the  ist  in  the  5th  row.  On  the  outside  edge 
work  a  long  bar  in  2  rows  as  follows : — Make  a  chain  of  65 
stitches,  loop  into  the  5th  jmrl  scallop  on  the  right  side  of  one  of 
the  sections  ;  then  work  on  the  lower  threads  of  the  cliain.  ist  row : 

4  slip  stitches  on  the  ist  4  stitches,  3  chain,  i  treble  on  the  3DI  stitch, 
loop  into  the  next  purl  scallop,  3  chain,  missing  2  underneath,  3  slip 
stitches  on  the  following  3  stitolu‘8,  3  chain,  i  treble  on  the  3nl 
stitch,  I  purl,  3  ehidn,  loop  into  the  next  purl  wallop  of  the  section, 

2  chain,  i  double  on  the  ist  of  the  3  chain,  i  purl,  i  double  on  the 
treble,  3  chain,  i  double  on  the  3rd  stitch ;  3  chain,  1  treble  on  the 
31x1  stitch,  I  ]iurl,  6  chain,  loop  into  the  next  purl  scallop,  2  chain, 

I  double  on  the  4th  of  the  6  chain,  2  chain,  i  double  on  the  ist 
of  the  6  chain,  i  jnirl,  i  double  on  the  treble,  3  chain,  i  double 

,  on  the  3rd  stitch ;  3  chain,  i  treble  on  the  3rd  stitch,  i  purl, 

'  9  chain,  loop  into  the  following  purl  scallop  of  this  si'ction,  5 

I  chain,  loop  into  the  next  purl  scallop  of  the  connecting  bar, 

4  chain,  1  double  on  the  4th  of  the  9  chain,  2  chain,  i  double 
I  on  the  1st  of  the  9  chain,  i  purl,  i  double  on  the  treble,  3  chain, 

I  double  on  t3ie  3nl  stitch;  3  chain,  i  treble  on  the  3rd  stitch, 

I  purl,  3  chain,  loop  into  the  following  purl  scallop  of  the  connecting 
j  bar,  2  chain,  i  double  on  the  ist  of  the  3  chain,  i  purl,  i  double  on 


the  treble,  3  chain,  1  double  on  the  3rd  stitch.  Tliis  completes  the 
centre  figure  of  the  connecting  lair,  and  the  ist  half  of  the  row. 
Work  the  2nd  half  to  correspond,  finishing  with  i  chain ;  then  work 
on  the  other  side  of  the  foundation  chain  along  the  upper  threads 
of  the  chain  the  2nd  row :  1  double  on  every  stitch.  Fasten  off  tlic 
thread,  and  work  round  the  edge  2  rows  of  treble ;  chain  and  purls 
accortling  to  illustration.  Before  working  the  outer  rows  make  a 
small  rosette,  as  described  alxive,  for  the  centre,  to  which  the  points 
of  the  6  sections  arc  attached  accortling  to  illustration. 

122. — Tatted  Edging  for  Trimming  Underlinen. 

This  edging  is  worked  lengthways  in  5  rows,  partly  on  one  thread, 
partly  on  two  threads,  ist  row  :  Work  the  figures,  consisting  of 
6  circles,  separately  as  follows : — A  circle  of  6  double,  3  purls  with 
4  double  between,  6  double ;  close  to  this  a  circle  of  6  double,  loop 
into  the  last  purl  of  the  previous  eircle  twice.  4  double,  1  purl, 
then  6  double ;  work  4  more  circles  as  above,  putting  in  2  more 
purls  to  the  last  2  circles,  which  form  the  bottom  of  the  edging,  and 
looping  the  figures  together  as  you  proeewl,  accoixling  to  illustration. 
2nd  row  :  •  a  circle  of  4  double,  i  purl,  4  double,  turn  the  work,  a 
scallop  of  4  double,  loop  into  the  first  eircle  of  the  previous  row, 
4  double,  turn,  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row :  A  circle  of  4  double,  i 
purl,  4  double,  turn;  •  i  scallop  of  4 double,  loop  into  the  ist  circle 
of  the  previous  row,  4  double,  turn,  2  circles  as  above,  looping  the 
ist  into  the  former  circle,  turn  ;  rejH'at  from  *.  4th  row :  A  circle 
of  4  double,  loop  into  the  connecting  purl,  between  the  2  first  circles 
of  the  previous  row,  4  double,  turn ;  i  scallop  of  4  double,  i  purl, 
4  double,  turn ;  a  circle  as  above,  loop  into  the  same  purl,  turn ; 
reiK'ut  from  *.  Stl*  row :  Alternately,  i  circle  of  4  double,  loop 
into  the  next  scallop  of  the  previous  row,  4  double,  and  i  scallop  of 
3  double,  2  purls  with  2  double  between,  3  double,  turning  the 
work  after  each  scallop.  The  circles  are  all  worked  over  i  thread, 
the  scallops  over  2  threads. 

123. — Lady’s  Cloth  Gaiter. 

This  grey  cloth  gaiter  is  lined  and  ornamented  with  embroidery 
in  grey  soutache.  This  design  can  be  executed  in  silk  in  chain  or 
lace  stitch. 

124. — Pocket  for  a  Latchkey. 

This  neat  little  pocket  is  made  of  brown  silk  and  American  cloth, 
ornamented  with  embroidery  in  point  russe  with  2  shades  of  brown 
netting  silk.  Begin  by  cutting  out  the  liack  in  silk  and  American 
cloth,  and  the  front  only  in  silk.  For  the  lining  of  the  top  cut  out 

2  pieexis  of  cloth,  with  a  jioint  to  turn  back,  according  to  illustration. 
Then  work  the  border  on  the  silk  destineil  for  the  top,  and  make  a 
slit  down  the  centre,  put  in  the  lining,  and  work  round  the  Hajis 
with  overcast  stitch  in  brown  silk,  fastening  them  down  to  the  silk 
with  a  row  of  slanting  stitch.  Sew  on  silk  buttons  at  the  corners 
of  the  revers.  and  a  button  and  Ics>p  of  elastie  in  the  middle  of  the 
slit  to  close  the  pocket.  Work  the  silk  for  the  bottom  in  the  same 
style  as  the  top,  and  then  sew  the  two  pieces  together,  finishing  the 
edge  with  a  silk  cord.  The  pocket  may  also  be  made  entirely  of 
American  cloth  or  of  leather. 

125. — Corner  for  Cushion  in  White  Embroidery  and 
Guipure  d’Art. 

This  design  is  embroidenxl  with  ixitton,  or  worked  in  well-raised 
satin  stitch  and  lace  stitches ;  the  bars  and  wheels  with  fine  thread. 
The  insertion  on  either  side  of  the  embroidered  pattern  is  in  guipure 
d’art,  which  is  sewn  on  to  the  cushion  with  button-hole  stitch. 

126  and  127. — Crochet  Insertions  for  Trimming  Lingerie,  Ac. 

126.  This  insertion  is  worktxl  with  No.  30  cotton  lengthwise,  com¬ 
mencing  in  the  centre,  in  two  cipial  parts,  eaeh  of  which  has  4 
rows,  ist  row  :  alternately  3  chain,  i  purl  (3  chain  and  i  slip  stitch 
into  the  1  chain).  2nd  row :  5  long  treble  stitches  divided  by  i 
chain  stitch  into  the  centre  stitch  of  every  other  3  chain  stitches. 
3rd  row :  alternately  5  long  treble  into  the  5  treble  of  the  preceding 
row,  but  drawn  through  all  at  once,  not  singly,  5  chain.  4th  row  : 

I  treble  into  even’  other  stitch  of  the  preceding  row,  after  every  2 
treble,  i  purl.  The  ist  row  of  the  2nd  half  of  the  insertion  is 
crocheted  into  the  ist  row  of  the  half  which  is  finished,  as  follows  :— 
*  I  double  into  the  centre  of  the  3  chain  stitches,  i  chain,  i  purl,  3 
chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  repeat  from  *.  The  following  3  rows  are 
worked  exactly  like  the  first  half. 

127.  This  insertion  is  worked  with  fine  cotton  Imck wards  and  for¬ 
wards  crosswise.  Make  a  foundation  of  25  chain  stitches  and 
crochet,  ist  roiv:  miss  the  last  5  of  foundation  stitches  and  twice 

3  treble  divided  by  3  chain  into  the  6  following  foundation  stitches. 
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3  chain  stitches,  2  double  divided  by  i  purl  into  the  following  foun- 
^tion  stitch,  7  chain,  2  double  divided  by  i  purl  into  the  6  following 
foundation  stitches,  3  chain,  twice  3  treble  divided  by  3  chain  into 
the  6  following  foundation  stitches,  turn.  2nd  row :  3  chain,  twice 
3  treble  divided  by  3  chain  into  the  3  chain  of  the  preceding  row 
between  the  treble  stitches,  3  chain ;  twice  alternately  2  double 
divided  by  1  purl  into  the  next  loop  of  chain  stitches,  7  chain ;  then 
2  double  divided  by  i  purl  into  the  following  loop,  twice  3  treble 
divide-d  by  3  chain  into  the  3  chain  between  the  treble  stitches  of  the 
preceding  row,  turn.  The  ist  and  2nd  rows  are  repeated  according 
to  illustration. 

128  to  130. — French  Bedstead  with  Muslin  Hangings  and 
Quilted  Silk  Counterpane. 

The  bedstead  is  of  walnut  inlaid  with  ebony,  and  ornamented  with 
metal  devices.  The  hangings  are  of  white  muslin,  with  an  embroi¬ 
dered  border  of  muslin  and  net  worked  in  satin  and  slanting  stitch 
and  overcast  at  the  edge.  The  green  quilted  silk  counterpane  is  laid 
inside  a  fine  linen  case  embroidered  round  the  edge  and  buttoned 
over  the  quilt  according  to  illustration.  Nos.  128  and  129  exhibit 
portions  of  a  quilt  with  the  cover  attached.  No.  128  has  a  cover 
trimmed  with  work,  whilst  No.  1 29  is  cut  into  square  tabs  at  the 
edges,  and  the  spaces  between  filled  up  with  lace  edging  set  in  full. 
The  pillow  is  trimmed  with  lace  insertion  and  a  double  muslin  frill, 
and  embroidered  at  the  corners,  where  it  is  also  ornamented  with  a 
bow  of  coloured  ribbon.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  is  a  second  cover  of 
chintz  or  duuity,  also  trimmed  with  lace  or  frills. 

131,  132,  135,  and  136. — Footstool  in  Wool  Work. 

Tliis  footstool  is  comcr-shapetl,  and  about  four  inches  and  four- 
fifths  in  height.  The  cover  is  of  canvas,  worked  with  Berlin 
wool  of  difl'erent  sluides  of  green  in  the  ordinary  cross  stitoh 
and  raised  (knotte<l)  stitch.  First  draw  the  jmttem  of  the  cushion 
on  moderately  coarse  canvas ;  then  work  the  stripe  which  crosses  the 
ctmtre  with  black  and  preen  wool  and  silk  in  cross  stitch,  com¬ 
mencing  in  the  centre.  Now  the  remaining  canvas  is  worked  with 
ght  green  fleecy  wool  in  a  kind  of  fancy  loop  stitch.  This  is  worked, 
as  shown  in  detail  in  illustration  135,  in  knots,  between  which  loops 
are  formed  by  alsiut  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  wool.  The  knots 
cover  4  threads  of  canvas  lenprthwisc,  with  a  sjiace  l)otween  of  8 
thre&ds,  and  worked  in  strai,;bt  rows  one  over  another ;  for  each 
one  first  make  a  button-hole  stitch,  then  jmss  the  needle  close  to  this 
stitch  upwards  through  the  canvas,  following  the  line  of  the  illustra¬ 


tion,  ending  in  an  arrow-head,  back  through  the  loop  so  formed,  and 
draw  it  together.  Of  course  the  rows  of  loops — since  the  loops  of 
the  last  row  fall  over  those  of  the  former — must  be  worked  upwards; 
also  the  first  knot  of  each  row  of  loops  be  fastened  on  to  the  two 
last  stitches  of  two  rows  of  cross  stitches  in  the  strijie  which  crosses 
the  cushion.  Further,  it  must  be  noticed  tliat  a  fresh  thread  is 
to  be  taken  for  each  row,  commencing  at  the  first  knot  of  the  former 
row,  in  order  to  cover  the  intermediate  canvas  threads.  After  this 
the  border  is  to  be  made  according  to  illustration  132,  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  portion  of  it  on  a  smaller  scale.  First  work  single  rows  of 
half  stitches  with  black  wool,  leaving  a  space  of  4  threads,  joined  to 
which  is  a  thick  grounding  of  half  stitches,  which  is  afterwards 
covered  by  the  fringe.  Then  a  double  tbread  of  green  fleecy  wotd 
is  laid  between  the  single  rows  of  cross  stitch,  and  wound  backwards 
and  forwards,  then  sewn  over  with  light  prreen  filoselle,  as  shown  in 
illustration  136;  to  the  loops  formed  by  these  skeins  fringe  of  black 
and  green  wool  is  attached.  tVTien  the  cover  is  on  the  cushion  tlje 
seam  round  the  top  edge  is  concealed  by  a  plait  of  black  and  green 
wool,  the  liottom  of  the  cushion  is  covered  with  black  leather  or 
American  cloth,  and  in  each  of  the  four  incisions  is  placed  a  handle 
made  of  cord  and  balls  of  wool.  These  are  formed  by  threading 
little  balls  of  black  and  green  wool,  of  different  shades  (the  lightest 
in  the  centre)  on  a  strong  black  worstwl  cord  as  follows : — Take  for 
each  ball  two  round  pieces  of  cardimrd  of  tK{ual  size,  with  a  hole  in 
the  middle,  thread  them  on  the  cord,  wind  them  round  thickly  with 
several  layers  of  wool,  cut  the  threads  round  the  outer  edge  of  the 
cardboard,  as  seen  in  illustration  13 1  (which  shows  the  process  by 
which  the  balls  are  made  without  the  cord  to  which  they  are  attached), 
and  then  tie  the  threads  rouud  several  times  in  the  middle  between 
the  pieces  of  cardboard,  which  arc  then  removed.  Continue  in  this 
way  until  the  requisite  length  of  coixl  is  covered  with  balls,  then  cut 
these  round  quite  evenly,  so  that  they  form  a  roll,  and  fasten  the 
ends  of  the  cord  to  the  cushion  according  to  illustration  136. 

133  and  134. — Paper  Basket  Ornamented  with  Embroidery. 

This  basket  is  of  black  poli.shed  cane,  and,  including  the  rim,  is 
sixteen  inches  and  four-fifths  high.  The  trimming  consists  of  puffings 
of  brown  silk,  and  stripes  of  white  cloth  one  inch  and  three-fiftlis 
wide.  These  are  embroidered  (as  shown  in  illustration  134,  which 
represents  part  of  a  stripe  full  size)  with  silk  of  different  shades  and 
light  brown  silk  gimp.  A  lining  of  brown  silk  or  cashmere  com¬ 
pletes  the  basket. 


REVIEWS. 


The  Model  Steam  Engine:  Flow  to  Buy,  How  to  Use,  and  How  to 
Construct  it.  By  “  A  Steady  Stoker.”  (Published  by  Houlston  and 
Wright,  65,  Patemoster-row.)— We  can  imagine  the  delight  which 
this  little  volume  would  give  to  a  boy  with  a  taste  for  amateur 
engineering.  It  is  simply  and  clearly  written,  and  contains  full 
descriptions  of  the  different  parts  of  a  steam  engine,  with  instructions 
for  putting  them  together.  Any  clover  boy  with  a  little  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  a  good  stock  of  perseverance,  and  this  book, 
might  readily  construct  any  sort  of  small  steam  engine.  We  would 
not,  however,  recommend  loving  parents  to  put  the  book  in  the  hands 
of  any  but  steady  and  careful  boys ;  scalded  fingers  and  injured 
furniture  might  be  among  the  smallest  misfortunes  resulting  from  the 
trial  of  some  of  the  experiments  suggested.  The  engravings  are 
numerous  and  good,  and  the  “  Steady  Stoker”  is  evidently  a  man 
who  understands  his  work. 

The  Magic  Lantern:  How  to  Buy  and  How  to  Fse  it,  also  How 
to  Raise  a  Ghost.  By  “  A  mere  Phantom.”  (Published  by  Houlston 
and  Wright,  65,  Paternoster  j’ow.) — A  book  which  would  be  useful  to 
the  possessor  of  a  magic  lantern,  and  to  a  would-be  purchaser  in¬ 
valuable.  It  is  full  of  plain,  practical,  clearly-written  directions,  by 
following  which  it  would  be  easy  to  learn  how  to  buy,  light,  and 
manage  a  magic  lantern,  and  exhibit  every  variety  of  elide,  from  the 


comic  figures  which  delight  children  to  the  smallest  natural  objects 
enlarged  by  the  lantern  microscope,  and  even  to  the  raising  of  ghosts. 
Countiqr  olergymen,  who  wish  to  exhibit  a  magic  lantern  at  the 
“  sohool  treat,”  cannot  do  better  than  prepare  for  the  entertainment 
by  spending  a  shilling  on  this  excellent  little  work ;  they  are  sure  to 
find  its  useful  hints  a  great  assistance.  There  are  a  number  of  good 
engravings,  and  an  index. 

Gardening  Guide.  (Hooper  and  CJo.,  Covent-garden,  W.C.) — This 
unpretending  brochure  fully  deserves  its  title;  it  contains  full,  clear, 
and  concise  particulars  on  all  kinds  of  garden  and  vegetable 
garden  topics,  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  is  replete  with  valuable 
information. 

The  Garden  Oracle,  1873.  (Shirley  Hibberd,  ii,  Ave  Maria-lane, 
E.C.) — It  is  superfluous  to  praise  a  work  which  has  been  for  so  long 
the  amateur  gardener’s  best  friend.  The  present  volume  gives  a 
mass  of  new  and  valuable  information  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  plan. 

Spring  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed.  (D.  Kadclyffe 
and  Co.,  129,  High  Holbom.) — An  admirably-arranged  catalogue, 
containing  descriptive  accounts  of  each  particular  vegetable  or  flower 
and  the  mode  of  treatment.  In  addition  there  is  a  large  space 
devoted  to  novelties  for  the  garden,  and  the  whole  catalogue  is 
profusely  illustrated. 
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GARDENING— MARCH. 

WE  must  not  forget  the  utile  in  our  delight  in  the  fxwr  garden  mould  will  suit  it.  It  is  of  an  excellent 
dulce,  and  we  therefore  this  month  present  our  mild  flavour,  and  can  be  highly  recommended.  Per 

readers  with  a  correct  sketch  of  Mr.  D.  RadclyfFe’s  New  packet,  is.  6d.,  of  Mr.  D.  Radclyfle,  129,  High 

Queen  Onion — a  very  nice  silver-skinned  Tripoli  onion,  Holborn. 


NEW  QUEEN  ONION. 


as  remarkable  for  its  keeping  qualities  as  for  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth.  If  sown  in  February,  or  at  once,  it  will 
produce  onions  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter  early 
in  the  summer,  which  will  keep  sound  until  the  summer 
of  the  following  year ;  and  if  sown  in  July  it  will  be 
ready  to  pull  late  in  the  same  year,  and  be  sound  and 
fit  for  use  until  the  following  autumn.  Rich  or  strong 
soil  is  not  necessary  for  its  cultivation ;  any  medium  or 


The  Primula  Japonica,  which  is  the  subject  of  our 
second  illustration,  is  indeed  a  lovely  plant,  and  justly 
deserves  its  regal  title.  The  seed  of  this  magnificent 
primula  is  also  to  be  obmined  of  Mr.  D.  Radclyflfe, 
whose  excellent  catalogue  has  been  sent  us  for  review. 
This  catalogue  is  a  very  complete  guide  to  all  require¬ 
ments  for  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  for  the  farm,  the 
greenhouse,  and  the  stove.  The  illustr.itions  are 
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to  beautify  her  drawing-room.  Impressed  with  this 
opinion,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  introducing,  from  time 
to  time,  remarks  connected  with  gardening  upon  other 
subjects  than  floriculture.  Our  present  subject  shall  be 
bush  fruit,  under  which  general  name  are  included 
currants,  red,  white,  and  black,  also  gooseberries  and 


numerous,  and  give  correct  ideas  of  the  objects  the 
information  given  with  the  descriptive  list  of  flower 
seeds  is  of  great  value  to  amateurs. 

Not  long  ago  it  would  have  been  deemed  quite  out 
of  place  to  write  about  kitchen-garden  crops  and  fruit 
culture  in  a  lady’s  magazine.  Happily,  however,  such 


PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  “  QUEEN  OF  THE  PRIMROSES. 

is  not  the  case  now.  No  branch  of  useful  knowledge  raspberries — fruit,  as  every  one  must  acknowledge,  most 

is  considered  unnecessary  or  derogatory.  A  lady  of  useful  and  valuable.  They  are  found  in  every  garden, 

good  education  in  the  present  day  desires  to  be  as  well  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  large  towns  are  most 

informed  about  the  nature  and  culture  of  the  fruit  and  extensively  cultivated  for  market.  Their  cultivation  is 

vegetables  which  appear  upon  her  dining-table  as  about  undoubtedly  easy ;  but  there  is,  as  we  shall  hope  to 

the  flowers  which  grow  in  her  conservatory  and  serve  prove,  a  very  great  difference  betM-een  good  and  bad 
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cultivation,  and  also  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
sorts. 

We  will  first  offer  some  remarks  upon  currants.  Of 
these  there  are  three  sorts,  red,  white,  and  black,  the 
produce  of  two  species  of  the  genus  Ribes,  for  the  red 
and  white  currant  both  belong  to  Ribes  rubrum,  and 
the  black  to  Ribes  nigrum.  We  shall  treat,  therefore, 
of  the  red  and  white  together,  as  they  require  precisely 
the  same  mode  of  cultivation ;  indeed,  they  are  in  all 
respects,  except  shade  of  colouring,  the  same  fruit. 
The  black  currant,  however,  is  different,  and  requires 
a  different  treatment.  Any  good  garden  soil  of  a  loamy 
nature  will  be  found  suitable  for  the  growth  of  red  and 
white  currants  ;  but  they  will  not  thrive  without  good 
drainage,  if  the  soil  is  tenacious  enough  to  require 
it.  They  are  far  more  impatient  of  stagnant  water  than 
black  currants  ;  indeed,  altogether  they  are  more  tender, 
for  they  require  to  be  grown  with  a  full  exposure  to 
sunshine,  and  in  cold  climates  are  better  for  some  shelter 
from  the  north  and  north-east  winds.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  well  in  the  shade,  but  under 
such  circumstances  the  wood  does  not  properly  ripen 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  produce  fruit.  The  case  is  dif¬ 
ferent  with  the  black  currant :  bushes  of  these  will 
thrive  and  bear  good  crops  of  fruit  in  moderate  shade 
and  in  heavy,  damp  situations.  Currants  of  all  sorts 
have  their  berries  small  when  grown  on  the  chalk  and 
in  a  sandy  soil.  In  such  situations  plenty  of  manure 
should  be  given,  and  any  material  should  be  mixed 
with  the  chalk  and  sand  which  may  help  to  improve  it. 
In  most  soils  a  yearly  dressing  of  well- rotted  manure  is 
of  great  benefit  in  improving  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
fruit.  Currants  throw  up  many  suckers,  and  may  be 
propagated  in  this  way,  but  decidedly  the  best  bushes 
are  obtained  from  cuttings.  These  may  be  planted  at 
any  time  from  October  to  March.  Moderate-sized 
shoots  are  the  best ;  they  should  be  cut  square  at  the 
base,  and  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  length.  Leave 
the  buds  near  the  top,  but  remove  those  from  the  lower 
part  in  order  to  form  a  clean  stem  and  prevent  suckers. 
Plant  the  cuttings  in  the  shade  about  four  inches  deep, 
and  fix  the  earth  firmly  about  them.  After  the  first 
season’s  growth,  cut  back  all  the  leading  shoots  to  two- 
thirds  of  their  length,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  break  well 
the  following  season.  If  well  rooted  after  the  second 
year’s  growth,  they  may  be  set  out  about  six  feet  apart 
in  the  places  where  they  are  intended  to  remain.  To 
make  a  good  bush  the  stem  should  be  about  a  foot  high, 
and  there  should  be  eight  leading  shoots  to  form  a  head. 
Great  attention  must  be  pmd  to  pruning ;  by  shortening 
the  shoots  to  an  inside  or  outside  bud  any  of  them  may 
be  drawn  out  or  contracted  so  as  to  preserve  the  round¬ 
ness  or  cup-shape  required  in  a  perfect  plant.  When 
the  bush  is  thus  properly  furnished  the  yearly  pruning 
is  easy  enough.  Take  hold  of  each  branch  at  its  ex¬ 
tremity  with  the  left  hand,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  in  the 
right  remove  every  fresh  lateral  up  the  stem  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  leaving  to  each  a  short  spur  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  then  shorten  the  top  to  three 
or  four  buds.  It  is  from  these  spurs  that  the  bunches 
of  fruit  are  produced.  Care  must  be  taken  in  the 
pruning  season  to  remove  all  rank  shoots  and  suckers  ; 


also  to  fork  the  ground  round  the  roots  of  the  bushes 
and  manure  them ;  the  roots,  however,  must  not  be  cut. 
Red  and  white  currants  are  now  frequently  grown  as 
espaliers,  and  this  mode  of  training  is  very  desirable 
where  birds  abound  and  are  troublesome,  for  a  row  of 
espalier  currants  can  very  easily  be  protected  by  netting. 
The  training  required  for  this  purpose  is  of  course 
different  from  that  which  is  requisite  to  form  a  bush. 
Galvanised  wire  can  be  made  use  of  for  training  an 
espalier,  which  can  either  be  fan-shaped  or  made  to 
consist  of  upright  branches  growing  from  laterals  from 
the  main  stem  about  six  inches  from  the  ground.  The 
pruning  of  these  upright  branches  is  the  same  as  before 
described.  There  is  also  another  mode  of  growth 
which  economises  space  in  the  kitchen  garden,  if  this 
is  desirable,  and  also  produces  a  very  good  effect — we 
allude  to  standards.  Black  currants  are  not  adapted  to 
form  standards ;  but  both  the  red  and  white  sorts  do 
remarkably  well  in  this  way.  Indeed,  in  a  well-w'alled 
garden  protected  from  the  wind,  the  standard  form  is,  by 
very  good  authorities,  said  to  be  the  best  to  insure 
fruitfulness.  We  grow  currants  in  this  way  in  the 
rows  with  the  gooseberries — one  between  each  goose¬ 
berry  bush — our  object  being  to  economise  space. 

In  forming  standards,  select  strong,  straight-cut  twigs, 
and  leave  three  buds  on  the  top  of  each  ;  put  a  stout 
stake  to  each  cutting,  and  as  the  top  shoot  grows  fasten 
it  securely  with  a  piece  of  bass  to  the  stake.  When  a 
good  leader  has  been  formed,  cut  back  the  other  shoot 
to  within  three  inches  of  the  stem,  and  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  leader  to  four  feet  or  even  more  then 
punch  out  the  top  bud  to  stop  the  upward  growth,  to 
cause  the  plant  to  form  a  head.  Clear  the  stem  of  all 
side  branches,  and  in  the  spring  the  top  buds  will  shoot 
out ;  pinch  all  these  back  except  the  three  or  four  which 
are  best  placed  for  forming  a  head.  Encourage  the 
growth  of  these,  and  gradually  clear  away  all  the  others  ; 
the  next  season  shorten  these  three  or  four  selected 
branches  to  four  eyes  each.  After  this  a  good  head 
will  be  formed,  and  all  the  pruning  required  will  be  to 
preserve  a  well-balanced  top  to  keep  the  stem  clear  of 
shoots. 

Of  late  years  a  very  marked  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  size  and  quality  of  both  red  and  white 
currants.  Enormous  bunches  and  magnificent  berries 
may  be  seen  in  the  shops  of  the  fruiterers  in  our  best 
markets.  These  are  not  only  peculiar  sorts,  but  very 
great  pains  are  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  them.  The 
sorts,  we  believe,  are  in  the  hands  of  only  a  few  growers, 
and  are  seldom  met  with  in  private  gardens.  We  have 
some  bushes  of  the  red,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  white.  The  difference  between  the  new 
and  old  is  so  great  that  we  are  raising  cuttings  to  dis¬ 
place  all  the  latter.  Black  currants  are  raised  from 
cuttings  in  the  same  way  as  red  and  white,  but  the 
pruning  they  require  is  very  different.  In  this  respect 
they  may  be  treated  more  like  gooseberries.  They  do 
not  bear  the  knife  well,  and  it  is  only  with  the  view  of 
preserving  something  like  symmetry  in  the  bush  that 
they  are  pruned  at  all.  Dead  wood,  of  course,  should 
be  cut  out,  and  long  straggling  shoots  may  be  cut  back 
to  some  convenient  lateral ;  it  is  not  in  a  general  way 
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desirable  to  shorten  the  shoots.  There  are  several 
varieties — the  best,  we  believe,  are  Naples  Black  and 
Ogden’s  Black. 

As  there  are  many  things  to  notice  in  our  garden 
calendar  for  this  very  important  month,  we  must  defer 
what  we  have  to  say  about  gooseberries  and  raspberries 
for  the  present.  In  March  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  be  done  both  in  the  flower  and  kitchen  garden. 
Seeds  of  all  sorts  should  be  sown,  and  cuttings  struck. 
If  an  early  garden  frame  was  in  working  last  month,  it 
will  now  give  plenty  of  employment  in  potting  off  seed¬ 
lings  as  they  become  fit,  and  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  protect  them.  Many  gardeners  will  have  these  early 
frames ;  but  for  ordinary  gardens  we  are  of  opinion 
that  April  is  quite  soon  enough  to  raise  seeds.  Any 
flower  borders  or  beds  that  require  it  should  be  forked 
lightly  to  loosen  the  soil.  Experience  alone  can  point 
out  the  proper  time  for  manuring.  In  light  porous  soils 
the  manure  should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
crop  ;  but  in  a  good  loam  and  clay  it  is  generally  better 
to  incorporate  the  manure  with  the  soil  during  the 
winter.  Chrysanthemums  should  be  struck,  and  dah¬ 
lias  set  to  shoot  in  a  gentle  heat  for  planting  out  in 
May.  Auriculas,  pansies,  and  carnations  in  pots  to 
make  fine  plants  should  have  liquid  manure  about  twice 
a  week. 

Cuttings  of  all  sorts  that  have  been  preserved  during 
the  winter  will  now  begin  to  make  growth,  and  must 
be  shifted  into  larger  pots  as  they  require  it.  Geranium 
and  verbena  cuttings  should  be  singled  out ;  but  if  this 
is  considered  to  give  too  much  trouble,  pots  full  of 
these  cuttings  may  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and  a 
little  fresh  soil  given  to  them. 


This  is  a  good  time  to  train  ivy  which  is  growing 
over  walls  and  sheds.  All  the  loose  growth  should  be 
cut  away,  and  the  shoots  attached  to  the  walls  stripped 
of  foliage,  so  as  to  leave  them  almost  bare.  They  will 
soon  become  green  again,  and  look  the  better  for  their 
severe  pruning.  Gravel-walks  and  grass  will  require 
attention.  No  garden  can  look  well  if  these  are  neglected. 

In  the  conservatory,  camellias  and  azaleas  that  have 
done  flowering  should  be  forced  into  growth  by  a  gentle 
syringing  of  their  shoots,  and  a  little  fresh  soil  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Calceolarias,  cinerarias,  and  fancy  geraniums 
advancing  into  bloom  will  receive  much  benefit  from 
liquid  manure.  The  temperature  in  the  house  should 
be  rather  over  50  deg.  during  the  night,  and  from  60  deg. 
to  65  deg.  during  the  day. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  all  the  main  crops  of  vegetables 
may  be  got  in — potatoes,  carrots,  onions,  parsnips, 
beans,  &c.  New  plantations  also  may  be  made  of  arti¬ 
chokes  and  horseradish.  Great  care  this  year  will  be 
required  in  the  selection  of  seed  potatoes.  If  the  ground 
is  in  tolerable  condition  we  should  strongly  advise  that 
no  manure  be  used.  The  sorts  to  be  grown  must 
depend  upon  the  experience  of  the  neighbourhood.  If 
none  can  be  relied  upon,  it  will  be  best  to  procure  seed 
from  a  distance.  The  only  potatoes  which  entirely 
escaped  the  disease  with  us  this  year  were  the  produce 
of  seed  which  was  brought  from  Brittany  the  year 
previous.  The  proper  time  for  planting  must  of  course 
be  determined  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  soil  should  be  tolerably  dry  before 
the  seed  is  put  into  it.  On  no  account  should  defective 
seed  be  set,  and  whole  seed  is  to  be  preferred  to  cut 
potatoes. 


MAIDEN  THOUGH  1  3. 


I’d  like  to  be  a  daisy 
In  the  clover. 

That  I  might  look  up  bravely 
At  my  lover. 

I’d  bid  the  willing  breezes 
Bend  me  sweet. 

That  I  might,  as  he  passed  me. 
Touch  his  feet ; 

I’d  let  the  dew  so  quickly 
Start  and  glisten. 

That,  thinking  I  had  called  him. 
He  would  listen. 

Yet  would  he  listen  vainly — 
Happy  me  ! 

No  bee  could  find  my  secret : 
How  could  he  ? 


If  ever  of  the  clover 
Couch  he  made. 

I’d  softly  kiss  his  eyelids 
In  the  shade. 

Then  would  I  breathe  sweet  incense 
All  for  him. 

And  fill  with  perfect  bloom 
The  twilight  dim. 

What  should  I  do,  I  wonder. 

When  he  went  ? 

Why,  I  would — like  a  daisy — 

Be  content. 

Alack  !  to  live  so  bravely. 

Peace  o’erladen. 

Has  ne’er  been  granted  yet  to 
Simple  maiden. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  February. 

UTUMN  lingered  long  with  us  this  year,  and  we 
had  almost  thought  it  would  glide  on  into  spring, 
ignoring  winter  altogether,  but  such  has  not  proved  the 
case,  and  winter  has  come  upon  us  this  month  with  a 
vengeance. 

And  yet  while  we  have  the  discomforts  we  do  not 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  winter.  Snow  melts  into  mud 
and  water  instead  of  being  brightly  frosted  over,  and 
there  is  no  appearance  of  solid  ice  upon  the  lakes.  Our 
skating  club,  therefore,  affords  no  better  enjoyment  to 
its  habitues  than  the  cruel  sport  of  pigeon-shooting. 
Our  Hegantes  are  quite  in  despair  of  showing  off  this 
year  their  dainty  costumes  de  patineuses,  which  have  been 
ready  since  Christmas. 

The  uncertain  state  of  our  politics  is  still  preventing 
our  beau  tnotide  from  launching  into  those  gaieties  which 
are  usual  in  the  Carnival  season,  and  which  even  con¬ 
tinued  far  into  Lent  under  the  Second  Empire  regime. 
No  doubt  there  are  numerous  receptions,  and  not  a  few 
diners  de  ceremonie,  but  what  are  these  to  compare  with 
the  animation  of  Parisian  life  in  less  perturbed  times  ? 
Returns,  from  the  country  have  been  later  than  ever  this 
year,  and  among  those  who  have  returned  there  is  much 
hesitation  in  taking  the  initiative  of  festivities  ;  only  a 
pretext,  however,  seems  wanting  to  'give  the  start  to 
mundane  gaieties. 

Last  week  there  was  a  grand  reception  at  the  Duchess 
Pozzo  di  Borgho’s.  Madame  de  Behague  has  resumed 
her  weekly  evening  receptions  ;  the  Rothschilds  give 
grand  dinner  parties  ;  the  young  and  very  elegant  Vi- 
comtesse  de  Rainneville  has  inaugurated  her  new  hotel 
of  Rue  Ville  I’Eveque  by  a  splendid  diner,  which  is  to 
be  renewed  every  Sunday.  The  Countess  du  Hauval 
has  also  opened  this  month  her  elegant  salons;  her 
daughter-in-law,  an  extremely  pretty  woman,  whose 
toilettes  are  noted  for  their  tastefulness,  is  the  chief  at¬ 
traction  of  these  soirees.  The  Countess  de  Tanze  has 
also  commenced  a  series  of  pleasant  reunions. 

There  have  even  been  a  few  bals,  or  rather  sauteries, 
for  young  people,  that  at  Madame  de  la  Redorte’s,  for 
instance,  which  had  been  put  off  on  receipt  of  the  news 
of  the  ex-Emperor’s  death,  and  another,  in  the  same 
style,  at  Madame  Brun’s. 

In  the  diplomatic  world  we  hear  of  but  little  beyond 
the  weekly  receptions  and  dinner  parties  at  our  American 
ambassador’s. 

But  all  this  is  far  from  representing  tout  Paris,  and 
besides  a  few  of  the  notorieties  of  the  world  of  fashion 
who  receive,  as  the  phrase  goes,  this  winter,  how  many 
others  remain,  so  to  speak,  silent  and  motionless, 
absorbed  in  looking  towards  Versailles  and  listening  to 
the  echoes  which  reach  them  ever  so  faintly  from  the 
present  seat  of  government ;  they  take  note  of  the  least 
incidents,  and  pass  their  time  in  packing  and  unpacking 
their  trunks,  now  eager  to  leave  Paris,  and  now  as 
desirous  as  ever  of  remaining  there. 

There  is,  however,  just  now  a  sort  of  lull  in  politics. 


and  the  journey  to  Versailles  is  far  less  popular  than  it 
was  at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  We  have 
been  expecting  a  crisis  so  long  that  we  are  beginning  to 
forget  there  is  one  to  come.  We  are,  in  fact,  like  a 
man  who,  afraid  of  thieves  breaking  into  his  house,  sits 
up  watching  for  a  long  time,  and  finally,  hearing  nothing, 
falls  asleep.  Three  months  have  passed  since  the 
Batbie  and  the  Dufaure  motions  stirred  the  Assemblee, 
three  months  and  a  half  since  M.  de  Kerdrel  proposed 
his  ministere  de  combat,  and  after  so  much  discussing 
and  speechifying  in  and  out  of  the  Assemblee,  we  are 
just  in  the  same  predicament  as  ever.  Politicians  may 
enjoy  this  state  of  things,  but  the  uninitiated  are  getting 
heartily  tired  of  it. 

So  Paris  turns  with  a  yawn  from  Versailles  and  its 
never-ending  debates,  from  which  nothing  is  likely  to 
come  forth  for  the  present,  and  looks  for  distraction 
elsewhere.  The  sporting  season  is  over,  and  about  the 
only  amusement  of  Parisian  life  just  now  centres  in  the 
theatres. 

We  have  a  good  many  premieres  to  record.  The 
first  was — a  grand  failure !  For  once  the  popular 
author,  Alexandre  Dumas  Jils,  expected  too  much  of 
the  indulgence  of  a  friendly  public.  It  was  not,  we  are 
forced  to  confess,  so  much  the  immorality  of  the  piece 
as  the  insufferable  ennui  of  the  endless  discussions  upon 
moral  and  social  theories  it  contains  which  disgusted 
the  audience.  M.  Dumas  fils  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that,  in  Paris  especially,  one  goes  to  the  play  to  seek 
amusement,  and  not  to  listen  to  twenty-minutes  speeches 
upon  abstract  subjects.  This  downfall  of  a  drama  by 
so  favourite  an  author  will  no  doubt  put  an  end  at  last 
to  the  seemingly  interminable  subject  of  tue-la  or  ne  la  tue 
pas.  If  so,  the  piece  may  have  achieved  some  good. 

The  long-expected  advent  of  the  new  opera  La  Coupe 
du  Roi  de  Thule  was  quite  an  event.  Though  no 
masterpiece,  this  opera  is  a  work  of  talent,  and  it  is  in¬ 
terpreted  in  masterly  style  by  Faure,  while  Mesdames 
Block  and  Gueymard  also  sing  their  parts  with  rare 
perfection.  The  ballet  of  the  Oceanides  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  we  have  seen,  and  the  mise-en-scene  seems 
to  waft  us  off  to  fairyland.  It  is  like  seeing  one  of 
Andersen’s  beautiful  poetic  stories  of  the  sea  genii 
enacted. 

We  have  not  much  to  say  of  the  somewhat  pedantic 
tragedy  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Lisle,  who  seems  to  think 
he  has  achieved  great  things  when  he  has  spelt  all  the 
Greek  names  with  a  K  instead  of  with  a  C,  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  them,  and  called  the  Eumenides 
Erynnies,  so  as  to  put  to  confusion  the  unlearned  ;  but 
we  might  have  wished  to  speak  more  at  length  of  the 
reprise  of  Marian  Delorme,  one  of  Victor  Hugo’s  best 
pieces.  Space,  however,  is  failing  us,  and  we  can  only 
say  this  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  romantic  school  has  been 
welcomed  back  to  the  theatre  with  unprecedented 
enthusiasm;  not  only  the  salle  of  the  Theatre  Frangais, 
but  even  the  couloirs,  where  no  one  can  see  and  few  can 
hear  anything,  were  thronged  with  eager  listeners. 
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j  OPERAS,  PLAYS, 

j  “  T  E  Roi  est  mort,  vIve  le  Roi !”  The  winter  Italian 
!  _Li  opera  season  has  closed  at  St.  George’s  Theatre, 

where  Mozart’s  melodious  and  too  unfamiliar  opera  of 
j  Cosi  Fan  Tutte  achieved  a  considerable  run,  and  the 

I  summer  campaign  at  the  great  houses  will  commence  at 
Covent  Garden  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  at  Drury  Lane 
on  the  15th. 

(  At  Drury  Lane,  in  the  interim,  will  be  revived  a  grand 

spectacular  drama,  entitled  The  Cataract  of  the  Ganges. 
Owing  to  the  sudden  and  premature  death  of  the  clever 
actress  who  has  recently  sustained  the  principal  role  at 
this  establishment,  the  part  of  the  heroine  will  be 
;  undertaken  by  Miss  Edith  Stuart. 

;  I  At  the  Haymarket  there  is  no  mention  of  a  change, 

j  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  fairy  comedy  of  The  Wicked  World 

!  continuing  undiminished  in  attraction.  It  is,  at  present, 

I  j  preceded  by  a  capital  lever  de  rideau,  entitled  The  Manager 

in  Love,  the  principal  parts  in  which  are  effectively  sus- 
;  tained  by  Messrs.  Arnott  and  Rogers,  and  Mrs.  E.  Fitz- 

william ;  while  in  the  admirable  comedietta  of  Raising 
the  Wind  Mr.  W.  H.  Kendal  sustains  the  part  of  the 
impecunious  hero,  Jeremy  Diddler,  in  a  most  spirited  and 
unflagging  style. 

The  Lyceum  announces  no  novelty,  Charles  I.  still 
continuing,  and  deservedly,  to  draw  crowded  houses. 

At  the  Princess’s  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bandmann  have  been 
1  appearing  in  a  round  of  Shakspearean  characters,  com- 

l  i  mencing  with  Hamlet,  supplemented  by  the  opening  of 
i  the  popular  Christmas  pantomime. 

:  The  Queen’s  has  reproduced  'Jack  Sheppard,  the  famous 

!  “  highwayman”  drama  about  which  there  has  been  so 

r  much  controversy,  under  the  changed  title  of  Old  London. 

t  The  scenery  and  effects  are  excellent.  Of  the  acting,  the 

?  less  said  the  better,  for,  according  to  Mrs.  Malaprop, 

“  comparisons  are  odorous,”  and  we  have  a  vivid  recol- 
?  lection  of  the  original  cast  of  that  notoriously  exciting 

)  drama  at  the  old  Adelphi. 

At  the  Gaiety  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  is  at  present  the  reign- 
i  ing  star.  In  the  part  of  Harry  Coke,  the  engine-driver, 

;  in  the  comedy-drama  of  Off  the  Line,  he  exhibits  a  happy 

J  mixture  of  pathos  and  humour  unequalled  since  the  days 

!  of  Robson,  while  he  is  the  very  prince  of  extravaganza, 

f  His  last  achievement  in  this  line  is  in  another  farcical 

i  adaptation  of  that  seemingly  inexhaustible  subject,  Don 

Giovanni,  the  author  of  which  is  Mr.  R.  Reece. 

The  Strand  is  doing  well  with  Byron’s  new  and 
highly-successful  comic  drama  of  Old  Soldiers,  ably  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  author,  Mr.  E.  Terry,  Misses  Ada  Swan- 
■  borough,  Kate  Bishop,  and  Mrs.  Raymond,  and  the 

5  I  popular  and  mirth-creating  burlesque  of  The  Lady  of  the 

t  Lane. 

;  At  the  Olympic  the  latest  novelty  of  any  importance 

t  is  a  three-act  drama,  entitled  Maggie  Dorme.  The  piece 

J  is  of  the  highly-spiced  sensational  order,  but  the  acting 

1  and  mounting  are  first-rate.  On  dit  that  Little  Em'ly  is 

I  to  be  revived  here  on  the  scene  of  its  original  pro- 

,  duction. 

1  The  Prince  of  Wales’s  h.as  produced  Man  and  Wife, 

an  adaptation  from  Wilkie  Collins’s  celebrated  romance. 


CONCERTS,  &c. 

It  will  doubtless  enjoy  the  customary  long  run  of  pieces 
brought  out  at  this  popular  theatre. 

No  change  to  record  at  the  Charing  Cross  or  at  the 
Vaudeville,  at  both  of  which  establishments  Sheridan, 
with  his  Rivals  and  School  for  Scandal,  still  remains  in  the 
ascendant. 

The  Court  management  has  revived  Edmund  Fal¬ 
coner’s  comedy  of  Extremes,  with  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin 
and  Miss  Ada  Dyas  in  the  leading  parts,  and  the  bur¬ 
lesque  of  Ixion,  renovated  and  remodelled  as  to  songs 
and  dances.  A  burlesque  on  The  Wicked  IVorld  is 
announced,  under  the  title  of  The  Happy  Land. 

At  the  St.  James’s  an  adaptation  of  the  famous  French 


politico-satirical  drama  of  Rabagas  has  been  brought  out,  1 

and  is  likely  to  prove  attractive.  Mr.  Stephen  Fiske  is  1 

the  adapter.  ) 

The  Globe  Theatre  has  a  romantic  legend,  by  Mr. 

James  Albery,  entitled  Oriana.  There  is  some  very  pretty  i 


music  in  it  by  Mr.  Frederic  Clay-,  but,  in  spite  of  this  and 
some  fresh  and  expressive  poetry,  as  well  as  the  excellent 
acting  displayed  in  the  piece,  we  do  not  predict  for  it  a 
lasting  popularity.  Fairyland  is  being  somewhat  too 
largely  drawn  upon  at  present  by  our  dramatic  authors. 

At  the  Opera  Comique,  after  the  long  and  successful 
run  of  Herve’s  L'CEil  Creve,  an  adaptation  from  Offen¬ 
bach  has  been  produced  under  the  Anglicised  title  of 
The  Bohemians.  Mr.  Farnie  is  the  adapter. 

Offenbach  seems  established  in  as  firm  favour  in  this 
country  as  in  France.  At  the  Philharmonic,  Genevieve 
de  Brabant,  a  work  containing  some  of  the  popular  com¬ 
poser’s  liveliest  and  most  “  taking”  melodies,  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  four  hundred  representations.  The  actors  must 
be  almost  too  perfect  in  their  parts  to  remember  them. 
During  the  early  run  of  the  famous  Beggars'  Opera, 
which  reached  to  sixty-three  nights,  at  that  time  an 
unprecedented  event,  the '  manager  reproached  the 
gentleman  who  was  enacting  Macheath  with  being  im¬ 
perfect  in  his  part,  saying  surely  he  had  had  it  long 
enough  to  fix  it  in  his  memory,  and  was  answered,  with 
a  rather  emphatic  expression,  that  you  couldn’t  “  expect 
a  man’s  memory  to  last  for  ever  /” 

Mr.  Henry  Leslie  has  issued  a  very  attractive  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  season  of  1873,  the  eighteenth  of  the 
series.  The  concerts  are  to  take  place  on  the  last 
Thursday  evenings  in  the  months  of  February,  March, 
April,  and  May.  The  first  concert  took  place  on  the 
27th  February,  and  consisted  of  a  selection  from  the 
choice  works  of  Italian  and  English  composers,  the 
principal  soloists  being  Mesdames  Nita  Gaetano  and 
Patey,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Cummings  and  Henry  Holmes. 
The  selection  for  the  second  concert  on  the  27  th 
March  will  be  from  sacred  compositions  exclusively. 

At  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  the  first  of  the  series  of 
six  oratorio  concerts,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Barnby,  was  given  on  the  1 2th  of  February.  Bach’s 
magnificent  Passions  Musik  was  the  opening  oratorio, 
and  it  was  rendered  in  the  usual  admirable  style,  as 
was  Handel’s  masterpiece  The  Messiah,  which  followed 
on  the  26th. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  en  this  subject  must  be  addressed — 

To  th«  Editor  of  the 

Englishwomaji’s  Domestic  Maoazixe, 

Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
{EngUskwoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

143S.  S.  A.  G.  bas  two  lorel;  and  fashionable  point  lace  collars  to 
dispose  of,  finely  and  exquisitely  worked;  quite  new.  Useful ofiers  pre¬ 
ferred.  Address,  150,  North-road,  Plymouth. 

1439.  Mauy  G.  has  a  dark  blue  cloth  riding-habit,  which  she  wishes 
to  dispose  of :  it  cost  six  guineas  a  short  time  since,  and  has  not  been 
used  half-a-dozcn  times. 

1440.  E.  M.  has  five  yards  of  striped  velveteen  (violet),  quite  new ; 
and  a  white  yak  lace  cloak,  been  worn  only  a  few  times,  would  make 
a  nice  tunic  for  evening  wear.  Also  a  good  full  walking  skirt  with 
deep  flounce,  white  ground  with  blue  stripe,  also  nearly  new.  E.  M. 
would  take  in  exchange  jet  ornaments  (not  earrings),  or  good  black 
crape.  Open  to  ofiers.  Address,  E.  M.,  Bayley’s  Library,  Newland- 
terrace,  Kensington. 

1441.  A.  O.  has  a  tiny  white  poodle  dog,  ten  week-s*  old;  a  nice 
little  pet  for  any  one  requiring  ong.  Open  to  offers.  Address,  A.  O., 
Post-oflSce,  Ipswich. 

1442.  Augusta  has  a  primrose-coloured  silk  dress  for  evening  wear 
which  has  only  been  worn  twice  or  three  times;  it  cost  4  guineas. 
She  offers  it  for  sale  for  2  guineas. 

1443.  E.  D.  n.  makes  point  lace  butterflies  and  cravat-ends,  18 
stamps  each;  d’oyleys  and  collars,  24  stamps  each.  Other  orders 
executed.  Prices  sent  on  application.  Address,  E.  D.  H.,  Post-office, 
Bridport,  Dorsetshire.  [The  Young  Englishwoman  is  open  for 
exchanges.] 

1444.  An  Invalid  makes  much-admired  knitted  infants’  boots,  not 
liable  to  shrink  in  washing,  either  plain  white  or  white  with  scarlet, 
blue,  pink, ‘or  mauve  tops  and  dots,  is.  gd.  per  pair.  An  Invalid 
abo  executes,  reasonably  and  well,  most  kinds  of  fancy  work,  in¬ 
cluding  scarlet  kneecaps,  is.  qd.,  and  sleeping  socks,  2s.  Delight¬ 
fully  warm  invalids’  slippers,  scarlet  and  black,  4s.  Convenient  table 
work-bags,  washing  material,  scarlet  braided,  with  eight  pockets, 
23.  6d.  Braid  and  crochet  trimmings,  from  3d.  per  yard.  Nicely 
worked  embroidery.  Handsome  crocheted  Shetland  shawls,  20s.  to 
25B.,  according  to  size,  Ac.  Address  (in  first  instance),  E.  M.,  27, 
High-street,  Barnstaple.  [By  error  the  word  veils  was  substituted 
for  shawls  in  “Exchange,”  No.  143s,  February,  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine.] 

1445.  Basi  has  some  white  crests,  monograms,  Ac.,  which  she  would 
be  glad  to  exchange  for  coloured  ones,  and  offers  three  or  four  white 
ones  in  exchange  for  one  coloured  one. 

1446.  Jim  will  give  for  The  Corset  and  the  Crinoline,  or  any  book 
njion  figure -training,  two  3-vol.  novels  (in  perfect  condition),  and  will 
send  a  list  for  selection. 

1447.  Isoline  has  Mary  Barton,  2s. ;  Ruth,  2a. ;  Mere  Story,  28. ; 
Bamaby  Rudge,  38. ;  Corset  and  Crinoline,  4s.  All  new  and  good. 
Wants  Beeton’s  Book  of  Household  Management  and  Book  of  Needle¬ 
work,  or  offers — not  of  music. 

144S.  M.  D.  wishes  to  treat  with  Emma,  who  offers  .a  brown  silk 
dress  in  the  number  of  your  Magazine  of  January,  1873,  and  left 
her  address  with  Editor.  In  exchange  for  dress  she  offers  a  yew  bow, 
made  by  Buchanan,  very  little  used,  and  £3. 

1449.  Augusta  has  a  quantity  of  music,  bound  scarlet,  to  exch  angc 
What  offers  ? 

I4S°-  Hope  makes  pretty  baby’s  socks  and  shawls.  Will  be  very 
glad  for  orders.  Hope  has  also  a  guitar,  quite  now,  which  cost  £10, 
will  take  £7,  in  case  complete.  Private  address  with  Editor. 

145*-  Minnie  wishes  to  dispose  of  handsome  point  lace  trimmings 
for  dress — flounce  3i  yards  long,  5J  inches  deep ;  side  trimmings  37 
inches  long,  and  7  inches  deep  in  centre ;  bodice  trimming  2}  inches 
deep  and  61  inches  long.  Quite  new,  beautifully  worked  with  best 
hand-made  linen  braid,  real  old  stitches ;  £20  will  bo  taken,  worth 
much  more.  One  side  piece  and  bodice  trimming  sent  for  approval. 
Early  answers  requested.  Address  with  Editor. 

1452.  Ernesteen  has  more  than  twenty  valuable  designs  in  wool 
for  pictures,' sofa  pillows,  slippers,  Ac.  One,  21  inches  by  18  inches, 
for  pictures,  worth  half -guinea;  others  mostly  16  inches  by  14  inches. 
Would  take  12  yards  black  silk.  Open  to  offers. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  imiwrtance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  bo  addressed  to  the 
Editor  op  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents.— All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


F.  B.  writes — “  Seeing  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  to  which  I  have 
for  some  time  been  a  subscritier,  two  questions  to  which,  I  believe,  I 
can  give  satisfactory  answers,  will  you  make  it  known  either  through 
your  next  number  or  as  you  think  fit  ?  ‘  F.  H.  will  be  glad  to  know 
any  one  who  colours  photographs  reasonahly.’  I  do  not  know  what 
reasonably  would  be,  but  could  give  the  address  of  a  lady  whose 
charge  is  either  58.  6d.  or  78.  6d.,  am  not  sure  which.  C.  J.  S. 
wishes  for  ‘  Drink  to  me  only,’  Ac. ;  this  I  have  in  manuscript,  I 
really  forget  whether  duet  or  glee,  as  it  has  been  put  by  for  some 
years.  Would  be  happy  to  copy  it  off  for  C.  J.  S.  as  soon  as  I  liave 
leisure,  bat  just  now  have  a  little  boy  ill  requiring  all  my  attention.” 

Flora.  Sleeping  Flowers. — Almost  all  flowers  sleep  during  the 
night.  The  marigold  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun,  and  with  him  rises 
weeping.  Many  plants  are  so  sensitive  that  they  close  their  leaves 
during  the  passage  of  a  cloud.  The  dandelion  opens  at  five  or  six  in 
the  morning,  and  shuts  at  nine  in  the  evening.  The  goat’s-beard 
wakes  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  shuts  at  five  or  six  in  the  evening. 
The  English  daisy  shuts  up  its  blossom  in  the  evening,  and  opens  its 
“  day’s  eye”  to  meet  the  early  beams  of  the  morning  sun.  The  crocus, 
tulip,  and  many  others,  close  their  blossoms  at  different  hours  towards 
the  evening.  The  ivy-leaved  lettuce  opens  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  clover  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  night-flowering  cercus  turns 
night  into  day.  It  begins  to  expand  its  magnificent,  sweet-scented 
blossoms  in  the  twilight;  it  is  full-blown  at  midnight,  and  closes 
never  to  open  again  with  the  dawn  of  day.  Those  plants  which  seem 
to  be  awake  all  night  have  been  called  “the  bats  and  owls  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.” 

Miss  Middleton  having  heard  that  if  she  collected  1,000,000  penny 
postage-stamps  she  would  get  in  exchange  £40,  she  will  therefore  fee 
obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
if  he  will  kindly  tell  her  where  she  is  to  send  them,  and  if  the  above 
statement  is  correct  ?  Miss  Middleton  is  sorry  to  trouble  the  Editor, 
but  will  feel  infinitely  obliged  if  ho  will  kindly  answer  as  soon  as 
possible.  [We  are  unable  to  discover  any  use  for  old  postage-stamps, 
or  any  purchaser  of  them.]  * 

Aimee  says— “  Dear  Mu.  Editor, — Would  you  kindly  inform  mo 
whether  by  any  mistake  some  chapters  have  been  omitted  from 
‘  GreviUe’s  Wife  ?’  The  story  in  itself  is  very  pretty,  well  written, 
and  rather  exciting ;  but  it  ends  too  abruptly  to  be  called  (in  my  idea) 
well  written.  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Do¬ 
mestic  Magazine  almost  since  first  it  was  published,  and  have  always 
recommended  it  to  my  friends  as  an  amusing  as  well  as  useful  book ; 
I  have  read  every  story  in  it,  and  have  never  been  so  dissatisfied  with 
any  so  much  as  writh  the  last.”  [“  Greville’s  Wife”  is  really  and 
truly  finished.] 

A  Singular  Arabian  Custom. — ^Vhen  an  Arab  widow  intends 
marrying  again,  she  goes  the  night  before  the  ceremony  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  grave  of  her  first  husband.  There  she  kneels,  and  prays  him 
not  to  be  offended.  The  widow  brings  with  her  a  donkey,  laden  with 
two  goats’  skins  of  water.  The  prayer  ended  she  proceeds  to  pour 
the  water  upon  the  grave,  and,  having  well  saturated  it,  she  departs. 

Mart  Anne.  We  do  not  wonder  that  your  combs  are  spoiled.  If  it 
can  be  avoided,  never  wash  combs,  as  the  water  often  makes  the  teeth 
split  and  the  tortoiseshell  or  horn  of  which  they  arc  made  rough. 
Small  brushes,  manufactured  purposely  for  cleaning  combs,  may  bo 
purchased  at  a  trifling  cost;  with  this  the  comb  should  bo  well 
brushed,  and  afterwards  wiped  with  a  cloth  or  towel.  And  to  wash 
brushes  dissolve  a  piece  of  soda  in  some  hot  water,  allowing  a  piece 
the  size  of  a  walnut  to  a  quart  of  water.  Put  the  water  into  a  basin, 
and  after  combing  out  the  hair  from  the  brushes,  dip  them,  bristles 
downwards,  into  the  water  and  out  again,  keeping  the  backs  and 
handles  as  free  from  the  water  as  possible.  Repeat  this  until  the 
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bristles  look  clean ;  then  rinse  the  brushes  in  a  little  cold  water ; 
shake  them  well,  and  wipe  the  handles  and  backs  with  a  towel,  hut 
not  the  bristles,  and  set  the  brushes  to  dry  in  tlie  sun,  or  near  the 
fire ;  but  take  care  not  to  put  them  too  close  to  it.  Wiping  the  bristles 
of  a  brush  makes  them  soft,  as  does  also  the  use  of  soap. 

Anchor.  Yes;  Hope,  our  guiding  star,  shines  brightest  in 
darkest  hour,  and  peoples  the  gloom  with  fairy  forms  of  its  own 
creation ;  like  a  beacon  to  the  storm-tossed  mariner,  it  speaks  of  rest 
and  joy  after  the  bitter  present  shall  have  passed;  and,  while  the 
parting  voice  still  lingers  on  the  ear,  cheers  us  through  the  long  per¬ 
spective  of  coming  years  with  the  prospect  of  the  returning  spring. 

Belle-iielle.  Earrings  are  out  of  fashion,  and  studs  of  diamonds, 
pearls,  or  emeralds  are  worn  instead.  A  new  style  of  earring,  how¬ 
ever,  is  composed  of  three  hoops,  one  within  the  other ;  the  first  ring 
being  studded  with  small  diamonds,  the  second  ring  of  pearls,  and  the 
third  of  turquoise.  Turquoise  rings  and  necklaces  are  the  most 
fashionable  stylo  of  jewellery  worn  at  present,  and  are  beautifully  set 
with  ])earls  and  diamonds. 

A  Subscriber.  Madame  Goubaud’s  Point  Lace  Book  (is.)  will  show 
you  exactly  how  the  work  is  done. 

Knitting  Diagk.\u. — Miss  B.  We  cannot  insert  your  letter. 

Gwendoline  writes — “  If  A  Young  Wife  will  take  my  advice  she 
will  have  a  shawl  for  her  baby ;  a  pelisse,  in  my  opinion,  is  bunchy 
and  uncomfortable  at  the  nock.  When  my  first  baby  came,  I  bought 
material  for  a  shawl.  My  nurse  made  it ;  it  was  white  alpaca,  turned 
up  with  a  band  of  blue  silk,  a  white  tassel  at  each  comer ;  the  cost 
was  158.  It  looked  infinitely  better  than  a  pehsso  for  which  my 
sister  gave  zis. ;  indeed,  a  good  one  cannot  be  got  under  258.  or  30s. 
A  baby  can  be  wrapped  much  more  warmly  in  a  shawl  than  a  pelisse. 
A  Young  Wife  will  find  a  little  knitted  or  crocheted  bodice,  fastened 
behind,  worn  under  the  shawl,  will  keep  baby  very  warm.  Another 
recommendation,  as  a  shawl  it  is  so  serviceable;  three  babies  wore 
mine,  it  then  was  washed  and  made  into  a  little  coat.  I  afterwards 
gave  it  to  an  old  servant  for  her  baby ;  she  has  since  had  it  dyed,  and 
her  second  child  is  now  wearing  it.” 

Mrs.  W.  asks  for  a  simple  wash  for  the  hair,  to  make  it  curl. 
Niena  thinks  she  will  find  that  rosemary  leaves  steeped  in  boiling 
water  will  make  a  wash  that  will  answer  her  purpose,  the  hair  to  be 
damped  with  the  water  before  putting  it  in  curl-papers. 

S.  O.  writes — “Dear  Silkworm, — I  have  all  the  numbers  of  your 
valuable  Magazine  for  years  past,  and  shall  be  happy  to  supply  X. 
with  the  back  numbers  she  requires.  What  does  she  give  in 
exchange  P” 

Pearl’s  lines  are  not  up  to  the  mark. 

Antique  China. — Mater  will  bo  obliged  by  any  subscriber  in- 
forming  her  how  and  where  she  can  best  dispose  of  a  collection  of 
antique  china,  chiefly  comprising  plates  of  various  sizes,  colour,  aad 
pattern.  Mater  has  also  a  few  cups,  saucers,  and  basins. 

Jeanie.  The  recipe  you  want  you  will  find  in  Mrs.  Beeton’s  House, 
hold  Management.  Jeanie  adds — “I  am  now  going  to  ask  a  favour 
of  you,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  which  I  hope  you  will  grant,  especially  as  it 
is  not  for  myself  but  for  a  little  friend  of  mine,  aged  about  thirteen. 
She  is  very  anxious  to  earn  a  few  shillings  in  her  leisure  hours,  and 
as  she  is  clever  at  making  boys’  and  gentlemen’s  under-vests,  without 
sleeves,  in  Berlin  wool  and  in  a  pretty  crochet  stitch,  I  have  under¬ 
taken  to  ask  you  if  you  will  kindly  insert  my  letter  in  your  next 
month’s  Magazine,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  your  subscribers  will  feel 
inclined  to  give  my  little  friend  a  trial.  My  husband  has  had  one 
made  for  him,  and  is  quite  delighted  with  it ;  it  is  so  warm,  and  will 
certainly  last  for  years.  Gentleman’s  full-sized  vest,  38.  qd.,  post  free. 
Letters  can  be  addressed  to  Little  Nettie  (care  of  Mr.  Pitt),  Post- 
oflico,  Harrow  Green,  Leytonstonc,  E.  Allow  me  to  say  in  conclusion 
that  Lavinia’s  coral  earrings  are  exceedingly  pretty;  I  bought  a  pair 
some  months  ago,  and  admire  them  very  much.” 

Esther  has  been  deaf  for  the  last  eight  years.  The  doctors  can  do 
her  no  good.  Perhaps  some  readers  of  the  Englishwohan’s  Maga¬ 
zine  may  have  sufliered  similarly,  and  will  be  able  to  recommend  a 
remedy. 

Jeannie  D.  will  feel  obliged  by  the  Editor  kindly  answering  the 
following  questions:— Mr.  Smith  had  three  sons,  Robert,  George,  and 
Alexander.  Robert  married  and  had  a  number  of  sons,  the  second 
being  called  Alexander  after  his  uncle ;  now,  is  the  nephew’s  wife  or 
the  uncle’s  wife  Mrs.  Alexander  Smith  ?  And,  if  the  uncle’s  wife  is 
Mrs.  Alexander  Smith,  ought  not  the  nephew’s  wife  to  be  Mrs.  Alex¬ 


ander  Smith,  jnnr.P  [Both  ladies  are  Mrs.  Alexander  Smith.]  The 
uncle’s  wife  says  she  is  Mrs.  Alexander  Smith,  and  cannot  bo  Mrs. 
Alexander  Smith,  senior,  until  her  son  marries— is  that  so  ?  [The 
junior  only  obtains  as  betv^een  father  and  son.]  Can  any  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  tell  mo  what  will  keep  light  gloves  from  spotting,  as  1  am 
now  in  mourning  and  have  had  to  lay  all  my  new  light  ones  aside  ? 

An  Old  Subscriber.  We  believe  both  are  discontinued. 

Snowy  has  heard  a  rumour  as  to  the  manufacture  of  butter,  which 
is  a  foolish  one.  But  if  butter  could  be  so  made,  it  would  have  just 
the  properties  of  butter,  or  it  would  not  be  butter. 

E.  B.’s  versos  about  Brooklands,  &c.,  are  not  suitable  for  the 
Magazine. 

A  Gentlewoman  desiring  a  situation  as  lady  housekeeper  and 
chaperone,  or  chaperone,  in  a  nobleman’s  or  gentleman’s  family,  wiU 
feel  exceedingly  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Do¬ 
mestic  Magazine  will  kindly  tell  her  the  name  of  any  of  the  first- 
class  London  agencies  for  procuring  such  situations.  Unexception¬ 
able  references  can  be  given. 

P.  C.  D.,  in  deep  distress,  writes — “  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if 
you  will  kindly  permit  mo  to  avail  myself  of  your  columns  to  seek 
advice  from*  some  of  your  many  well-informed  and  talented  corre¬ 
spondents.  My  family  subscribe  to  your  Magazine,  and  having 
consequently  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  useful  information  given 
from  time  to  time  in  your  ‘  Conversazione,’  I  am  induced  to  submit 
‘a  case  for  counsel.’  Although  considerably  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  my  hair  has  become  perfectly  grey.  I  am  quite  indifferent  to 
the  change  of  colour,  which  many  say  is  rather  becoming ;  but  it  has 
likewise  become  so  parched,  coarse,  and  stiff  that  I  am  obliged,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  it  in  anything  like  proper  order,  to  use  copious 
applications  of  fluid  oil,  which  is  most  objectionable  on  the  grounds  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  I  am  anxious  to  be  advised  as  to  some 
course  of  treatment,  or  to  be  informed  if  there  is  any  preparation  or 
‘  hairdressing’  better  calculated  to  keep  the  hair  pliant  and  somewhat 
glossy,  by  acting  as  a  substitute  for  the  natural  juices,  of  which  mine 
seems  to  be  deficient.”  [We  very  much  sympathise  with  your  trouble^ 
and  so  will  many  of  our  readers,  no  doubt.  The  best  advice  we  can 
give  is  to  apply  to  Mr.  Douglas,  21,  New  Bond-street,  W.,  if  you 
really  want  to  change  “  what  is  rather  becoming.”] 

E.  N.  would  be  glad  to  know  if  she  can  have  her  crest,  as  well  ms 
initials,  embroidered  on  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  where  it  could  be 
done  ?  [Apply  to  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  125,  Oxford-street.] 

Servants’  Characters. — Mary  C.  (Brixton)  writes — “I  shaU  be 
very  glad  if  you  will  kindly  ask  the  subscribers  to  the  Magazine  what 
I  really  ought  to  have  done  in  this  case : — I  have  had  a  thoroughly 
bad  servant— a  housemaid—  dirty,  impertinent,  and  horribly  idle.  Of 
course  I  dismissed  her,  and  she  immediately  obtained  another  situa¬ 
tion.  'The  lady  who  had  partially  engaged  her  applied  to  mo  for  the 
character  of  the  girl,  asking  for  a  candid  opinion.  'This,  after  a  great 
deal  of  inward  doubt,  I  have  to  confess  I  did  not  give.  And  my 
reason  was,  that  if  I  had  stated  her  faults  no  lady  would  have  taken 
her.  Since,  I  have  had  serious  qualms  of  conscience,  and  as  I  dare 
say  there  are  not  only  many  ladies  who  have  found  themselves  in  the 
same  predicament,  but  also  a  few  who  can  advise  us  weak  ones  whmt 
is  the  right  thing  to  do,  I  thought  I  would  write  this  in  the  hope  that 
you  would  print  it.” 

Marking. — Greysteil  writes—"  The  apjicaranco  of  the  useful  litUa 
marking  sampler  in  the  February  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  leads  me  to  write  a  few  words  upon  markiiig. 
Any  one  who  has  charge  of  the  bed  and  table  linen  of  a  house  must 
have  found  the  instability  of  ‘  permanent’  marking  ink  a  serious 
bother.  The  marking  in  white  or  coloured  cotton  does  away  with 
this.  Might  I  venture  to  say  that  many  young  ladies  who  devote 
their  time  to  fancy  work  would  find  a  cliarming  variety  in  embroidering 
crest,  initial,  or  monogram  on  the  fine  bed  and  table  linen  of  the 
house  ?  I  am  sure  the  mother,  or  whoever  looks  after  it,  would  bo 
infinitely  obliged  to  them.  I  have  charge  of  our  own  naiiery  prees^ 
and  know  the  comfort  of  such  marking.  Alphabets  for  the  purpose 
constantly  appear  in  the  Magazine,  and  those  who  can  draw  can 
easily  copy  the  letters  required  by  outlining  them  in  pencil  and  then 
working  them  over  in  ingrained  cotton.  Those  who  cannot  may 
trace  the  pattern  on  tissue-paper ;  then  place  it  over  the  stuff  with  a 
scrap  of  tracing-paper  face  down  between ;  go  over  the  ground  again, 
when  the  whole  wiU  be  found  in  red,  blue,  or  black  on  the  article  to 
be  marked.  Tracing-paper  is  to  be  had  from  Bowden  and  Co.,  314, 
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OxforJ-gtreet,  and  costs  sd.  a  sheet.  The  letters,  &c.,  do  not  require 
to  be  done  in  satin  stitch,  but  can  be  outlined  in  what  the  Germans 
call  ‘  stich-stich’  (like  the  stalks  of  flowers),  and  ornamented  with 
stars,  dots,  or  diamonds.  From  a  famous  shop  in  Dresden  I’ve  got 
some  beautiful  tablelinen,  marked  with  our  crest  and  family  mono¬ 
gram,  in  humble  imitation  of  which  I  have  recently  marked  a  set 
myself,  with  the  animal  couchant  which  belongs  to  us  and  the  family 
initial  below.  The  tablecloth  is  marked  at  each  end ;  the  slips,  end- 
cloths,  sideboard-cloth,  and  table-napkins  in  the  centre.  When  the 
cloth  is  laid  the  effect  is  very  pretty,  and  I  feel  more  than  repaid  for 
my  trouble.  In  Germany,  and  some  parts  of  France,  the  bride  brings 
with  her  to  her  new  home  all  the  bed  and  table  linen,  besides  under¬ 
clothing  nearly  enough  to  last  a  lifetime — a  very  serious  consideration 
for  those  about  to  marry — and  prudent  mothers  frequently  begin  to 
provide  the  daughter’s  outfit  while  she  is  still  a  child.  Six  dozen  of 
each  article  seems  considered  a  suflicient,  though  by  no  means 
extravagant,  allowance— many  ladies  looking  upon  the  more  extensive 
outfits  of  former  days  as  ‘  dead  capital’ — all  marked  in  red  or  white 
cotton.  The'  napery  is  often  a  real  work  of  art,  and  is  always  a 
portion  of  the  outfit  of  my  foreign  friends  which  I  inspect  with 
immense  interest.  The  brother  of  an  intimate  French  friend  of  mine 
having  married  while  I  was  visiting  his  sister,  I  shared  the  pleasure  of 
setting  in  order  the  house  to  be  occupied  by  the  newly-married 
couple;  and  as  it  was  not  the  custom  in  the  part  of  France  from 
which  the  bride  came  for  her  to  bring  the  napery  with  her,  a 
benevolent  aunt  of  the  husband’s  made  it  part  of  her  gift  to  the  jeuno 
riit^naje,  and,  seeing  me  interested  in  such  a  useful  gift,  kindly 
furnished  me  with  a  list  of  what  she  had  deemed  necessary.  Here  it 
is: — Bed  linen,  12  pair  large  sheets,  12  pair  small,  24  pillow-cases, 
40  towels.  Table  linen,  1  service  (i.c.,  tablecloth  and  table-napkins) 
for  24  persons,  i  ditto  18,  4  services  for  12,  6  for  8,  12  for  6;  the 
whole  costing,  I  believe,  about  3,000  francs.  Besides  which  there 
were  services  for  the  kitchen  and  servants’  rooms,  dusters,  and  big 
aprons.  Th6  pillow-cases  were  8<inare,  hemstitched,  with  the  inter¬ 
laced  monogram  ‘  V.’  ‘  O.,’  the  family  initial  of  bride  and  bridegroom, 
ilaving  mounted  my  hobby  I  have  ridden  it  rather  long,  so  now 
conclude.  If  any  lady  wishes  any  information  about  marking,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  tell  her  anything  I  know.” 

J.  M.  S.  A  ticket  in  the  Civil  Service  Co-operative  Supply  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  only  be  obtained  through  a  member.  The  number  is  now 
limited,  and  is  full. 

M.  T.  We  are  sorry  to  disappoint  yon,  but  we  are  not  always  able 
to  insert  letters  on  account  of  lack  of  space.  The  design  you  ask  for 
shall  be  shortly  given ;  in  the  meantime  it  is  worth  while  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  crochet  bcrceaunette  cover  February,  E.nglishvtoman’s 
Domestic  Maoazime,  page  93,  No.  63.  We  believe  that  a  very 
elegant  counterpane  could  be  made  by  working  squares  in  two  sizes 
of  cotton,  following  the  desig^n  exactly,  but  continue  using  the  sj>ofs 
and  Greek  key  pattern  on  the  two  other  sides  of  the  square.  2nd 
query.  Cut  the  hair  once  a  month,  and  use  Douglas’s  lime  cream 
twice  a  week. 

Eliza  A.  i.  ’The  Silkworm  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries 
by  post.  2.  ’Thomson’s  Glove-Fitting  Corset.  3.  If  your  natural 
waist  be  21  inches  order  your  corset  21  inches,  unless  you  wish  for 
very  eautj  stays.  4.  I  do  not  know  the  cost  of  postage,  but  should 
think  your  linendraper  or  silkmerccr  would  order  them  for  you,  which 
would  save  carriage. — S.  . 

M.  J.  B.  We  make  no  charge  whatever;  we  are  always  glad  to 
obligee  our  subscribers. 

Lavater’s  advertisement  can  be  inserted  for  los.  Repeat  the 
advertisement  in  answering. 

A  Governess  writes—"  Dear  Madam,— I  think  the  following  hint 
may  be  useful  to  those  having  the  care  of  young  ladies,  and  is 
especially  serviceable  where  the  use  of  the  corset  is  continued  night 
and  day.  It  consists  merely  in  substituting  a  strong  silk  elastic  l^e 
instead  of  the  ordinary  one.  A  piece  of  silk  elastic,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide  and  two  yards  or  so  in  length,  should  be  inserted 
instead  ef  the  plain  silk  or  cotton  lace ;  taking  gpeat  care,  however, 
that  the  stays  are  very  fully  boned,  fit  perfectly,  and  are  not  tight 
round  the  chest  or  hips.  When  this  plan  is  adopted  at  an  early  age, 
and  persevered  in,  it  is  astonishing  how  reducing  an  effect  it  has  on 
the  size  of  the  waist ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  lunges  in  breathing.  If  there  is  much  tendency 
to  stoop  white  sitting,  this  must  be  coimteracted  by  some  of  the 


shoulder-braces  or  backboards  recommended  by  some  of  your  readers, 
and  now  so  gcBerally  worn.  The  stays  should  in  any  case  have  easy 
shoulder-straps,  but  these  should  not  be  elastic.  I  feel  sure  that  any 
one  trying  this  plan  will  be  pleased  with  it,  remembering  that  it  is 
most  suited  to  growing  girls.  Adults  wishing  to  conform  to  the 
present  fashion  will  probably  find  the  elastic  lace  insufficient  to 
reduce  the  figfure  to  anything  like  elegant  dimensions;  it  is  the 
constant  but  gentle  pressure  of  the  elastic  which  is  so  valuable  in 
moulding  the  still  plastic  form  of  girls  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age.” 
[We  do  not  usually  insert  letters  on  the  corset  question,  but  we  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of  your  suggestion.] 

Fluter  asks — “  What  coiffure  is  worn  with  the  high-backed  comb  ? 
[Coils  or  plaits.]  One  more  question  and  I  have  finished.  Will  you 
glive  judgment  on  my  writing  ?  is  it  very  bad  ?”  [We  do  not  answer 
these  queries.] 

Justine  will  be  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  if  ho  will  kindly  inform  her  in  the  next  month’s 
issue  where  the  corsets,  or  thick  leather  belts  for  gentlemen,  men¬ 
tioned  a  few  months  since,  can  be  obtained.  [Austrian  corsets, 
W.  L.  Strong,  2,  Gerrard-street,  Islington.] 

Eva  U.  To  whom  was  your  letter  addressed  ?  We  have  no  record 
of  any  stamps  sent  in  your  name.  Please  in  replying  add  full  address. 

Constant  Siuscriueu.  Of  jewellers  and  cutlers,  price  from  is., 
in  steel. 

E.  D.  Want  of  space.  You  are  sure  to  receive  a  reply  in  time, 
but  sailor  suits  have  been  gpven  in  1872. — S. 

Miss  B.  Of  Mr.  Stockley,  44,  New  Bond-street.  2.  We  will  try  to 
procure  you  the  receipe. 

Only  Me  wishes  to  know  if  the  notice  about  the  “  Eau  des  Fees” 
in  your  Magazine  is  a  mere  advertisement  or  a  recommendation  of  its 
virtues.  [A  recommendation.]  Will  it  suit  brown  hair  ?  [Yes.]  Is 
it  an  expensive  cosmetic  ?  [Not  very.]  And  where  to  be  obtained  in 
London  ?  [Of  Atkinson,  New  Bond-street,  London.] 

Can  any  snbscriber  tell  Only  Me  if  she  would  be  likely  to  get 
music  cheaply  published  at  Boosey’s,  Holles-street  ?  On  what  terms 
would  they,  or  any  other  publishers,  print  amateur  compositions  ? 

Louise  writes — “  Can  you  toll  me  of  any  place  in  London  at  which 
I  could  learn  wood  carving  (not  fretwork)  ?  Also  the  cost  of  lessons 
and  tools  ?  Also  shall  you  be  likely  to  give  a  border  for  applique  on 
net  ?  I  ask  this  because  applique  patterns  are  not  to  be  bought  at 
fancy  work  shops,  and  that  1  have  seen  at  different  times  such 
beautiful  ones  in  your  Magazine.  The  border  I  should  like  would  be 
for  window-curtains.  [Will  bo  given  shortly.]  Also  can  yon  tell  me 
in  what  poem  these  lines  are  to  be  found 

"  ‘  Ah,  nevermore  shall  she  beguile 
With  word  or  look  or  luring  smile’  ? 

I  may  not  be  quite  accurate  in  the  quotation,  but  the  lines  run  some¬ 
thing  like  that,  and  the  final  words  are  correct  in  both  lines.” 

Roma  will  feel  exceedingly  obliged  if  any  lady  will  give  her  the 
address  of  some  one  in  London  who  sells  the  materials  for  leather 
work,  with  the  price  of  skins  and  tools.  Roma  has  applied  to 
Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  but  they  don’t  supply  what  she  requires. 
An  early  answer  will  much  oblige. 

Miss  A.  begs  to  know  if  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine  (with  patterns)  could  be  sent  regularly  to  the  Neilgherries, 
Madras,  and  what  the  yearly  subscription  would  be,  including  post¬ 
age  ?  [Subscription  yearly,  24s. ;  magazine  is.,  postage  is.,  monthly. 
We  are  not  in  want  of  a  novel  at  this  moment.  Thanks  for  your  offer.] 

Birdie,  i.  'Virgin  cork  is  sold  in  bales  only,  bnt  you  would  do 
well  to  ask  Mr.  Radclyffc  to  send  you  a  small  quantity ;  of  course  the 
proportionate  price  would  be  higher.  2,  He  will  send  a  price  list  of 
bouquets.  3.  No.—  S. 

Mater. — Bolls  for  removing  spots  from  your  boy’s  cloth  clothes. 
Mix  well  four  ounces  of  fuller’s  earth,  dried  so  os  to  crumble  into 
powder,  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  When  well  incorporated,  add  two 
drachms  of  common  pearl-ash  pounded.  Work  up  the  whole  into 
stiff  paste,  and  form  it  into  balls.  Set  them  to  dry  on  a  gently-heated 
stove,  and  when  dry  they  are  fit  for  use.  'When  you  use  this  pre¬ 
paration,  first  moisten  with  cold  water  the  spots  you  wish  to  remove, 
then  rub  a  ball  well  over  them.  Let  it  dry  iu  the  sun,  or  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  fire.  When  quite  dry,  wash  the  spots  with  a  sponge 
and  water,  amd  they  will  disappear.  If  the  spots  are  not  large,  brush¬ 
ing  the  cloth  will  be  found  quite  sufficient  to  remove  the  dry  pre¬ 
paration. 


A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  LETTER  from  Oswald !  It  greeted  Rose’s  eyes 
when  she  opened  the  post-bag  next  morning. 
Gatty  had  spent  the  night  with  her,  but  had  gone  home 
to  breakfast,  and  Rose  was  alone. 

A  thick  letter — three  stamps  on  the  envelope  ;  within, 
several  sheets  of  note-paper,  closely  covered.  Rose  felt 
again  that  dizziness,  that  mistiness  of  sight,  which  she 
had  felt  when  searching  for  the  telegram.  She  fortified 
herself  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  lest  her  consciousness  should, 
as  then,  forsake  her  ;  afterwards,  somewhat  revived,  un¬ 
folded  the  first  sheet,  and  began  to  read  : — 

Lindrulge,  Oct.  ^Oth,  1 8 — . 

“  My  dear  Rosy, — I  told  you  yesterday  that  the 
mystery  which  has,  I  fear,  caused  unpleasantness,  if  no 
more,  between  us,  was  about  to  be  cleared  up.  What 
this  mystery  has  cost  me  I  cannot  tell  you.  It  is  con¬ 
trary  to  my  principles  that  any  concealment  should  exist 
between  husband  and  wife  and  although  this  case  was, 
or  at  least  I  thought  it,  one  of  positive  necessity,  I  have 
often  felt  serious  misgivings  as  to  whether  or  no  I  were 
acting  rightly,  especially  when  I  saw  how  you  took  it — 
that  it  vexed  you,  that — but  never  mind,  it  is  over  now, 
and  I  have  only  to  beg  your  forgiveness.  Rosy,  for  any 
pain  that  I  may  have  caused  you  on  the  subject. 

“And  now  I  must  explain.  It  is  a  long  story,  and 
you  must  prepare  to  be  very  much  astonished.  To 
begin  at  the  beginning  :  do  you  remember  the  day  after 
we  came  home,  that,  just  as  we  were  starting  to  go  down 
to  the  vicarage,  I  was  summoned  to  Simpson  in  the 
steward’s  room  ?  I  went,  expecting  to  hear  of  some 
matter  connected  with  the  tenants  on  the  land.  What 
I  did  hear.  Rosy,  even  at  this  length  of  time,  a  thrill — 
partly  of  awe,  I  think,  partly  of  marvel — such  a  thrill  as 
I  felt  then,  strikes  through  me  when  I  recall  it.  You 
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know  the  oak  coppice  at  the  end  of  the  wilderness 
garden,  and  the  field  on  the  other  side  ?  That,  as  I 
daresay  you  also  know,  is  a  favourite  field  of  Gatty’s  ; 
and  the  evening  before  you  and  I  came  home,  Simpson, 
passing  through  it,  saw  her  walking  up  and  down, 
alone,  watching  the  sunset.  He  bade  her  good-night, 
and  passed  on  into  the  coppice. 

“  He  had  gone  some  eight  or  ten  yards,  when  he  was 
startled  by  a  cough — a  human  cough  ;  and  pausing, 
looking  about  him,  he  saw  at  some  little  distance,  among 
the  trees,  the  figure  of  a  man.  The  face  was  hidden, 
but  the  attitude  led  Simpson  to  suppose  that  the  person, 
whoever  he  might  be,  was  either  ill  or  in  distress.  He 
was  leaning  against  a  trunk,  his  forehead  bowed  on  his 
hands  ;  his  dress  was  'peculiar — Simpson  especially  re¬ 
marked  an  old-fashioned  cloak,  which  hung  round  him 
in  large  folds.  The  old  man  was  about  to  move  towards 
him,  when  suddenly  he  raised  his  head,  and  his  face 
became  visible.  Rosy,  it  was  a  face  which  we  had 
long  looked  upon  as  dead — it  was  the  face  of  Roll 
Howell. 

“  The  sight  made  Simpson’s  blood  run  cold,  he  said  ; 
and  I  could  not  wonder.  At  first  he  took  it  tor  granted 
that  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  a  ghost,  but  a  minute 
later  he  remembered  that  ‘  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones,’  ‘so  how  could  it  have  lungs  to  cough,  sir?’ 
This  happy  thought  restored  his  courage  ;  he  determined 
to  keep  silence,  and  to  sift  the  matter.  He  had  not  been 
seen  by  the  figure,  whatever  it  might  be,;  he  stood  back 
and  waited  in  ambush.  When  the  figure  moved,  he 
moved  at  a  respectful  distance,  following  him  among  the 
trees  and  through  the  brushwood  to  the  hedge  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  coppice.  This  hedge  the  figure 
climbed,  and  let  himselt  down  into  the  road.  Simpson, 
still  at  a  prudent  distance,  did  the  same.  How  he  did 
it,  with  his  rheumatic  limbs,  remains  a  mystery  ;  but 
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he  says  that  a  new  stock  of  life  and  vigour  seemed  to 
arise  in  him  for  the  occasion. 

“  Up  hill,  down  dale,  by  a  roundabout  route,  the 
figure  went,  till  he  came  to  Fircotes.  He  walked  en¬ 
veloped  in  his  cloak,  his  hat  drawn  low  over  his  fore¬ 
head,  and  he  stooped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  the 
idea  of  extreme  age.  It  was  dusk  when  he  reached 
Fircotes.  He  walked  straight  in  at  the  farmyard  gate, 
opened,  without  knocking,  the  back  door  of  the  house, 
and  entered. 

“  Simpson  waited  about  the  gate,  and  presently  the 
farm-boy  crossed  the  yard,  a  fellow  all  fat  and  no  brains, 
whom  Simpson  accosted,  and,  by  judicious  management, 
presently  drew  from  him  the  information  that  a  stranger 
was  visiting  the  Burtons.  The  boy  could  not  say 
whether  he  were  old  or  young  ;  he  had  never  heard  his 
name ;  he  was  ill  apparently,  for,  excepting  when  he 
went  out,  he  stayed  upstairs,  and  Mrs.  Burton  took  him 
his  meals. 

“  So  much  and  no  more  Simpson  gathered.  He 
returned  home,  and,  true  to  his  character  for  discretion, 
good  old  fellow,  breathed  not  one  word  on  the  subject 
until  I  came  back.  I  fear  I  must  have  seemed  to  you 
strangely  dull  and  absent  throughout  that  afternoon. 

I  remember  you  often  looked  at  me  as  though  you 
thought  so ;  you  questioned  me,  too,  and.  Rosy,  to 
withstand  your  questioning,  to  repulse  your  sympathy, 
offered  so  sweetly,  was  harder  than  you  know.  More¬ 
over,  to  open  my  mind  to  you  would  have  been  relief 
untold.  But  it  was  relief  in  which  I  dared  not  indulge. 

I  knew  that  you  would  be  much  at  the  vicarage,  and 
the  vicarage  people  much  with  us ;  that  my  uncle 
would  mention  Rolf  to  you,  that  Gatty  would  doubt¬ 
less  take  you  into  her  confidence  concerning  him,  and 
that  both  would  always  speak  of  him,  and  would,  of 
course,  expect  you  to  speak  of  him,  as  dead.  Now, 
ho  AT  could  you,  knowing  what  I  knew,  undergo  this 
without  betraying  the  secret  ?  You  could  not — of  that 
I  was  sure.  For  it  is  not  in  you  to  carry  on  a  decep¬ 
tion  or  a  concealment  :  you  are  too  simple,  too  true, 
too  young.  You  cannot  hide  from  me,  for  instance — 
but  never  mind  this  now.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  knew,  in 
the  case  I  have  supposed,  that  you  would  blush,  that 
you  would  falter,  that  Gatty’s  eyes  would  read  you 
through  and  through  ;  and  I  decided  that  I  must  tell 
you  not  one  word  of  what  was  filling  my  mind.  Again 
I  ask,  forgive  me.  Rosy  it  is  over  now. 

“  In  the  evening  I  went  over  to  Fircotes,  resolved  to 
penetrate  this  mystery.  As  I  walked,  looking  back  to 
old  days,  I  remembered  that  Burton  and  Rolf  Howell 
had  been  sworn  friends.  They  had  taken  a  mutual 
fancy  when  first  they  met.  Rolf,  as  a  boy,  had  been 
continually  at  Fircotes,  ratting,  rabbit-hunting,  and  so 
forth.  Then  Burton  had  a  beautiful  little  child,  whom 
Rolf  petted  ;  he  liked  everything  beautiful,  poor  fellow. 
In  one  of  his  long  vacations  she  fell  ill,  and  he  was  very 
kind  to  her — went  often  to  see  her,  taking  picture- 
books,  toys,  and  things  to  tempt  her  appetite  ;  she  used 
to  watch.  Burton  told  me,  for  his  visits.  She  died  at  last, 
and  her  death  sealed  Burton’s  gratitude  ;  he  never  forgot 
Rolf s  kindness  to  that  child.  The  more  I  thought  of 
these  things,  the  more  certain  I  felt  that  Simpson  had 


not  been  mistaken — that  Rolf  had  really  been  at  Fir¬ 
cotes. 

“  Had  been  ;  whether  he  were  at  Fircotes  still  was 
another  matter.  I  reached  the  house  :  Burton  was  at 
home.  I  was  shown  into  his  sitting-room.  It  was 
hard  work  to  get  at  the  truth,  but  I  did,  through  a  vast 
amount  of  evasions,  hesitations,  scruples,  get  at  it  at 
last.  By  degrees  the  whole  story  was  told  :  I  had  it  all 
before  me,  plain  and  clear. 

“  Four  nights  ago,  soon  after  dark,  a  man  muffled  in 
a  cloak,  and  bent,  as  if  with  age,  had  appeared  at  the 
back  door  of  Fircotes,  and  had  requested  to  speak  to 
the  master.  Burton  had  gone  out  to  him,  and  he  had 
then,  gradually — not  until  quite  the  last  revealing  his 
face — announced  himself  as  that  Rolf  Howell  whom  all 
believed  to  be  dead.  I  will  not  spin  out  my  story  by 
enlarging,  as  Burton  of  course  enlarged,  on  the  shock 
to  himself — his  doubts,  fears,  feelings  :  all  those  you 
can  imagine.  And  those  pacified,  Rolf  set  to  work  to 
account  for  his  reappearance.  I  forgot  whether,  when 
I  told  you  his  story,  I  told  you  that  my  uncle  and  I  could 
not  remain  in  London  to  sec  him  off.  We  were  both 
wanted  elsewhere — my  uncle  at  Bridgend,  and  I  at  Cole- 
ford — and  thus  were  obliged  to  leave  him  two  or  three 
days  before  that  on  which  the  ship  was  to  sail.  It 
seems  that  on  the  very  day  we  left  he  encountered 
in  a  coffee-house  an  old  Oxford  friend,  one  who  had 
been  his  confidant  respecting  Gatty,  and  his  con¬ 
stant  companion  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity,  when 
his  character  was  yet  smooth — a  man  something  ol 
a  Pharisee,  I  should  imagine,  unblemished  in  repu¬ 
tation  and  in  outward  life ;  one  who  would  have  no 
sympathy  with  a  black  sheep,  such  as  poor  Rolf  was 
now.  Rolf,  who  had  seen  nothing  of  him  since  the 
epoch  when  the  blackness  began,  retreated  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  coffee-room,  and  took  up  a  newspaper  to 
hide  his  face.  Behind  this  screen  he  heard  the  friend 
talking  to  a  companion — heard,  to  his  horror,  that  he 
was  about  to  sail,  as  Rolf  was  to  sail,  for  Australia,  and 
had  taken  passage  in  the  same  ship — the  John  Bull. 

“  This  was  enough  for  Rolf :  he  rushed  from  the 
coffee-house,  went  to  a  certain  acquaintance  of  his — one 
of  the  lowest  of  the  low — Alfred  V\'ilson  by  name,  who 
was  also,  as  Rolf  knew,  about  to  try  his  fortune  at  the 
diggings,  and  with  him  effected  an  exchange.  Alfred 
Wilson  was  to  adopt  the  name  and  personality  of  Rolf 
Howell,  and,  in  Rolf’s  stead,  to  sail  in  the  John  Bull. 
In  return  for  this,  and  for  a  promise  of  secrecy,  Rolf 
gave  over  to  him,  not  merely  the  better  berth — for 
Wilson’s  own  passage  had  been  taken  in  the  steerage  of 
an  inferior  vessel — but  also  as  much  of  his  outfit  and 
personal  property  as  was  already  shipped.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened,  the  negotiations  having  been  conducted  through 
my  uncle  and  myself,  that  Rolf  and  the  captain  of  the 
John  Bull  had  never  met.  The  exchange  was  therefore 
an  easy  matter.  Alfred  W^ilson  sailed  as  Rolf  Howell 
in  the  John  Bull ;  and  Rolf  Howell,  two  days  later, 
sailed  as  Alfred  Wilson  in  the  Niagara. 

“  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Australia  he  heard  that  the 
John  Bull  had  been  lost,  and  knew  that  he  was  dead  in 
body,  as  in  mind,  to  those  at  home.  He  resolved  not 
to  undeceive  them.  No  one,  he  thought,  save  Gatty, 
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cared  whether  he  were  dead  or  alive  ;  and  it  was  better 
for  Gatty  to  believe  him  dead  and  done  with  than  still 
in  this  world — separated  from  her  and  from  all  who 
had  loved  him  ;  perhaps  sick,  perhaps  miserable,  per¬ 
haps  sinning — certainly  lonely.  So  he  kept  his  name  of 
Alfred  Wilson,  and  wrote  no  word  home. 

“  He  did  not  prosper  at  the  diggings ;  he  had  no 
heart,  he  said,  to  prosper.  Energy  and  hope  were  gone, 
and  presently,  to  make  things  worse,  he  fell  ill.  A 
cough,  and  a  continual  pain  in  his  chest,  came  upon  and 
clung  to  him.  Some  told  him  that  he  was  in  a  decline ; 
he  refused  at  first  to  believe  them,  but  after  a  while, 
growing  no  better,  he  began  to  fear  they  might  be  right. 
Then  arose  in  his  heart  a  burning  desire  to  see  Gatty. 
He  has  told  me  since,  poor  fellow,  that  it  was  like  a 
fever,  and  consumed  him  night  and  day.  At  length  it 
became  so  strong  that  he  felt  he  must,  at  any  cost,  in¬ 
dulge  it.  Had  hell  itself,  he  said,  lain  between  him  and 
her,  he  would  have  traversed  it,  and  been  thankful  only 
to  look  into  her  wonderful  eyes.  So  he  took  a  steerage 
ticket  in  an  emigrant  ship,  and  came  home. 

“  The  voyage  re\’ived  him — in  fact,  restored  him  for 
the  time.  He  felt  quite  well  when  he  landed  in  England, 
and  set  to  work,  having  no  money  for  railroads,  to 
walk,  by  slow  degrees,  into  Worcestershire.  He  went 
straight  to  Fircotes  as  his  one  resource.  Burton  told 
me  that  he  should  never  forget  how,  in  that  first  inter¬ 
view,  he  prayed  him,  for  the  love  of  God,  for  the  love 
of  the  dead  child,  to  give  him  board  and  shelter,  in 
secrecy,  just  for  two  days — just  till  he  had  seen  Gatty. 

“  When  Simpson  encountered  him  in  the  coppice,  he 
had  seen  her.  He  had  been  gazing  at  her  through  the 
hedge  as  she  walked  up  and  down  the  field.  He  had 
returned  to  Fircotes,  intending  to  leave  it  next  day  ;  but 
he  was  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  the  Burtons — they 
were  obliged  to  let  Mrs.  Burton  into  the  secret — per¬ 
suaded  him  to  stay  another  night  or  two,  to  recruit  his 
strength. 

“  Thus,  fortunately — providentially — he  was  still  at 
Fircotes  when  I  arrived.  He  was  in  his  room,  alone. 
I  persuaded  Burton  to  let  me  go  up  to  him.  He  was 
lying  full  length  on  his  bed — his  face  was  buried  in  his 
arms.  He  did  not  look  up  or  move  when  I  entered ; 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  heard.  I  went  and  stood  beside 
him.  Presently  he  coughed — a  hollow,  consumptive 
cough — and  turned  restlessly  on  his  side.  Then  he 
saw  me. 

“  Some  day.  Rosy,  I  will  tell  you  of  that  recognition, 
and  of  the  scene  that  followed  -,  I  have  neither  time  nor 
power  to  do  it  in  writing.  His  shame,  his  self-abhorrence, 
his  anguish,  his  terrible  despair,  I  doubt  if  I  could 
depict  them  in  words  even.  But  I  would  defy  any  one 
to  watch  them — as  I  watched  them — without  feeling 
his  whole  soul  stirred  in  pity — nay,  more,  without 
a  burning  desire  to  deliver  him  from  them.  I  think — I 
am  not  sure,  but  I  think — he  was  meditating  suicide. 
I  think,  if  I  had  delayed  a  day  in  seeking  him,  he  would 
have  been  beyond  any  reach  of  mine. 

“  Rosy,  it  is  to  God’s  glory  that  I  should  tell  you — 
I  do  tell  you — that  I  lifted  up  my  whole  heart,  and 
mind,  and  spirit  to  Him,  and  prayed  Him  to  ‘  grant  me 
a  power  and  passion  to  deliver’  this  soul.  Then, 


trusting  in  Him  to  inspire  me,  I  began  to  speak,  and 
what  1  said  I  know  not,  but  I  know  that,  before  long, 
a  wonderful  change — a  peace,  a  quietness — came  over 
Rolf.  I  saw  hope  rekindle  in  his  eye — I  saw  him 
smile.  Rosy,  that  moment  was  divine. 

“  For  the  first  time,  it  seemed,  the  idea  dawned  on 
him  that  even  now  it  was  possible  to  begin  a  new  life, 
and,  if  not  to  blot  out  the  past,  at  least  to  redeem  it. 
He  caught  at  that  idea  as  a  drowning  man  might  catch 
at  a  rope.  He  listened  like  a  little  child  while  I  told 
him  my  views  as  to  how  he  might  fulfil  it.  I  proposed 
that  he  should  return  by  rail  to  London,  take  a  room 
in  a  lodging  which  I  knew  of,  and  there  remain  and 
rest  until  some  definite  plan  had  been  formed  for  his 
future  course.  It  occurred  to  me  that  he  might  turn 
his  mind  to  farming.  He  had  always  been  fond  of 
outdoor  pursuits,  and  I  fancied  that  the  life  would  suit 
his  health.  Moreover,  it  was  not  one  which  would  lead 
him  among  old  faces,  or  revive  disagreeable  associations. 
I  offered  to  place  him  with  a  farmer  for  two  years  or 
so  in  the  capacity  of  pupil,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
to  put  him  in  the  way  of  setting  up  for  himself.  He 
liked  the  notion,  but  his  pride  rose  in  arms  at  the  bare 
idea  of  laying  himself  under  an  obligation  to  me.  How¬ 
ever,  I  contrived  to  set  much  of  this  to  rest  by  promising 
to  consider  all  I  laid  out  for  him  as  a  loan  merely,  to  be 
paid  back  in  quarterly  instalments  when  he  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  farm  of  his  own.  By  dint  of  this  agree¬ 
ment,  and  a  great  deal  of  persuasion,  I  induced  him  to 
fall  in  with  my  plan.  He  consented  to  go  to  London 
and  to  do  all  I  wished,  giving  me  his  solemn  promise 
not  to  leave  his  lodging  until  I  had  been  up  to  arrange 
matters. 

“  I,  on  the  other  hand,  promised  not  to  reveal  his 
secret  to  any  one  at  Bridgend,  or  to  any  one  at  all, 
excepting  two  persons,  whom  I  will  mention  directly. 
If,  for  the  future,  he  should  so  live  as  to  redeem  his 
character,  he  might,  in  years  to  come,  reveal  himself ; 
but  for  the  present  it  was  better  that  he  should  remain 
unknown,  maintaining  his  sobriquet  of  Alfred  Wilson, 
This  settled,  I  would  have  left  him ;  but  he  held  me 
back,  and  poured  out  question  after  question  about 
Gatty.  Was  she  happy  was  she  well  ?  did  she  ever 
speak  of  him  ?  and  so  forth — and  so  forth. 

“  He  was  satisfied — quieted,  at  least — presently,  and 
I  did  leave  him.  And  now  for  my  two  exceptions. 
Mrs.  Whittaker,  when  she  lodged  at  Fircotes,  talked 
much  to  me  of  a  favourite  uncle  of  hers,  a  clergyman, 
who  had  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life  to  the  reclama¬ 
tion  and  reformation  of  prodigals  of  various  kinds,  and 
with  wonderful  success.  Recalling  her  description,  I 
felt  sure  that  he  was  the  very  man  to  deal  with  Rolf. 
He  was  old,  venerable  in  appearance,  firtherly  in  face 
and  manner,  with  powers  of  benevolence,  of  sympathy, 
and  of  compassion  almost  unexampled.  I  remembered 
that  he  had  lately  resigned  his  living,  which  was  too 
large  for  one  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  was  staying 
with  his  niece  in  London — as  it  happened,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  lodging  I  had  recommended  to  Rolf. 
I  borrowed  pen  and  paper  from  Mrs.  Burton,  sat  down, 
and  wrote  to  Mrs.  Whittaker  forthwith.  You  know  I 
have  the  highest  possible  opinion  of  her  tact  and  discre- 
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tion,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  her  all,  asking  her  to 
explain  all  to  her  uncle.  I  begged  that  he  would  visit 
Rolf,  would  keep  an  eye  on  him  while  he  was  in  London, 
and  would  exert  in  his  service  those  talents  which  had 
already  done  so  much.  I  also  asked  her  to  consult  him 
about  the  farming  plan. 

“  The  letter  written,  my  mind  felt  easier  ;  but.  Rosy, 
from  that  day  to  this,  I  have  never  been  free  from 
anxiety.  The  thought  of  Rolf  has  been  a  constant 
weight  upon  my  heart  and  brain,  especially  of  late — 
but  I  will  not  forestall.  I  heard,  by  return  of  post, 
from  Mrs.  Whittaker ;  also  from  her  uncle.  To  him 
neither  Rolf  nor  I  can  ever  be  sufficiently  grateful. 
He  is  a  thirteenth  Apostle  ;  to  Rolf  he  has  been  an 
apostle  indeed,  of  life  and  light.  He  visited  him  in 
London  ;  saw  directly  how  to  deal  with  him,  how  to 
manage  his  pride  and  reach  his  better  feelings.  In 
practical  ways,  too,  he  helped  us.  He  found  me,  in 
his  own  neighbourhood,  in  the  parish  of  Lindridge, 
where  I  am  now,  a  farm  and  a  farmer,  which  were  all 
that  I  could  wish.  Do  you  remember  that  in  August 
I  received  a  sudden  summons  to  London  ?  It  was 
from  Mr.  Smith.  Carnall,  the  farmer,  was  coming  to 
town  for  a  night — only  for  a  night,  which  occasioned 
the  haste — and  would  see  me  at  Mrs.  Whittaker’s 
house.  I  had  been  in  negotiation  with  him  for  some 
time  ;  that  interview  completed  it.  I  paid  down  the 
premium,  introduced  Rolf,  and  made  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  week  after,  still  as  Alfred  Wilson,  he 
went  down  into  Devonshire  and  entered  on  his  new 
life. 

“  Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Whittaker 
followed.  It  was  then  that  my  anxiety  became  re¬ 
doubled.  They  often  saw  Rolf,  often  asked  him  to 
their  house  ;  and  they  wrote  me  word  that  his  health, 
which  had  only  been  temporarily  restored,  had  again 
begun  to  fail,  and  to  fail  fast.  In  September  he  caught 
cold,  and  was  soon  unfit  for  work.  They  took  him  home 
and  nursed  him,  as  if  he  had  been  some  relation  of 
their  own.  Of  course  I  saw  that  they  should  have  no 
extra  expense.  The  accounts  grew  worse  and  worse, 
and  again  came  over  him  that  fever  of  desire  for  Gatty. 
He  wrote  to  me  himself  once  or  twice,  entreating  me 
to  let  him  come  to  Bridgend  ;  or,  at  least,  to  devise 
some  means  by  which,  before  he  died,  he  might  see — 
only  sec — Gatty. 

“Well,  I  pondered  and  considered,  and  pondered 
again,  but  could  not  make  up  my  mind — could  not  see 
my  way  to  granting  his  request.  Suddenly — you  know 
when — came  a  telegram  to  say  that  he  had  broken  a 
blood-vessel.  I  went  to  him  at  once,  and  found  that, 
since  the  despatch  of  the  telegram,  he  had  rallied. 
There  was  no  permanent  hope  ;  but  he  might  yet  live, 
with  care  and  nursing,  some  months.  For  the  present, 
however,  he  was  forbidden  to  speak.  I  was  shown 
into  his  room  ;  his  brilliant  eyes  fastened  on  my  eyes 
with  a  hunger  which  I  could  not  resist.  I  stood  near 
him — he  clasped  my  hand,  as  in  his  strongest  days  he 
might  have  clasped  it — he  gasped  for  breath.  I  bent 
lower,  and  caught  a  murmur,  ‘  Oh,  Oswald,  I  cannot 
die  till — till - ’ 

“  I  knew  what  ne  meant. 


“  But,  even  then,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  matter 
in  suspense.  I  would  think  of  it,  I  promised — that  ray 
of  hope  was  enough  for  him  !  And  in  these  last  ten 
days.  Rosy,  I  have  been  thinking  of  it — day  and  night 
I  have  thought  of  him.  I  have  thought  of  Gatty — I 
have  striven  to  see  what  was  best  for  each.  And  at 
last — in  much  doubt,  it  is  true,  and  in  much  self-mis¬ 
trust — I  have  decided  to  bring  him  home  to  die  at 
Bridgend. 

“  He  is  now  in  a  fit  state  to  travel  by  easy  stages. 
I  have  written  to  summon  my  uncle  ;  I  thought  it  better 
not  to  tell  him  at  Bridgend  on  account  of  Gatty,  for  he 
cannot  command  his  feelings — he  would  betray  all  to 
her,  without  warning,  probably  ;  and  the  shock  would 
be  too  great.  Now,  Rosy,  I  am  about  to  prove,  what 
I  have  repeatedly  said,  that  my  silence  on  this  subject 
has  not  been  from  any  want  of  confidence  in  you.  To 
you  I  commit  the  charge  of  breaking  the  truth  to  Gatty. 
I  have  written  a  short  note  to  her,  preparing  her  for 
something — what  she  has,  of  course,  no  idea.  You 
must  tell  her  very  gradually  and  very  gently.  We  shall 
probably  be  at  home  in  three  days’  time  ;  and  I  believe 
my  uncle  will  wish  to  take  Rolf  with  him  to  the 
vicarage. 

“  By-the-bye,  as  you  seem  interested  in  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
taker,  you  will  be  glad  to  he.'ir  that  she  is  much  better  ; 
things  have  never  been  so  bad  with  her  as  Mrs.  Burton 
supposed.  She  is  also,  I  am  glad  to  say.  Just  engaged, 
and,  most  happily,  to  be  married  to  a  rich  Devonshire 
squire  in  the  next  parish.  I  know  your  taste  for  /e 
sentiment  will  be  gratified  when  I  tell  you  that  he  was 
her  ‘  first  love.’ 

“  I  have  not  one  minute  more  to  spare,  so  good-bye, 
my  child,  and  ever  believe  me, 

“  Your  affectionate  husband, 

“  O.  Savile. 

“  P.S. — You  see  now  why  I  was  obliged  to  raise 
that  money.  Carnall  wanted  a  large  premium,  to  say 
nothing  of  all  the  other  necessary  expenses — loans  poor 
Rolf  imagined  them — but  there  is  no  paying  of  debts  in 
the  grave.” 


CHAPTER  XX. 

IN  the  vicarage  dining-room — somewhat  grave,  some¬ 
what  puzzled  with  Oswald’s  note,  preparing  her 
for  something,  in  her  hand — sat  Gatty  alone,  amid  the 
debris  of  the  family  breakfast ;  for,  lost  in  her  own 
musings,  she  had  not  rung  for  the  cloth  to  be  removed. 
Suddenly  the  door  opened.  She  looked  up,  and  saw 
what  might  more  resemble  an  apparition  of  Rose  than 
Rose  herself — a  thing  so  white  was  it,  with  eyes  so 
large,  so  scared,  and  bloodless  lips. 

“  My  dear  Rosy  !”  cried  Gatty,  starting  to  her  feet, 
“  what  is  the  matter  ?” 

The  pale  lips  patted — tried  to  speak — but  no  sound 
came. 

“  Come  here,  come  to  the  fire  ;  you  are  trembling  all 
over !”  said  Gatty,  taking  one  of  the  little  cold  hands 
in  hers. 

“  Oh,  Gatty !” 

“  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  Oswald?”  said  Gatty 
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gently  ;  thinking  first,  true  to  her  unselfish  instincts,  of 
Rose  herself. 

“  Not  with  Oswald.” 

“  Papa  ?”  began  Gatty,  pale  in  her  turn.  Rose  took 
her  up. 

“  Oh  no  :  at  least  I  have  heard  nothing  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  But — don’t  be  frightened,  Gatty  !  oh,  don’t  be 
frightened !” 

“  Is  it  anything  very  bad  ?”  said  Gatty  quietly ; 
“  you  need  not  mind  telling  me.” 

But  Rose,  not  knowing  what  she  said,  still  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  “  Don’t  be  frightened — don’t  be 
frightened,  Gatty !” 

Presently  Gatty  rose  and  left  the  room,  returning 
with  a  glass  of  sal-volatile. 

“  Drink  this,  darling,”  she  said.  Her  voice  trembled 
just  a  little ;  and  when  Rose  had  relieved  her  of  the 
glass,  she  clasped  her  hands  together.  That  was  all. 

“  Now,  Rosy,  tell  me,”  she  said  calmly,  when  the 
sal-volatile  had  been  drunk.  “  I  know  what  it  is — 
some  news” — she  paused,  then  went  on  less  audibly  ; 
“  some  fresh  news  has  been  heard  about — the  wreck.” 

“  Not — not  exactly  about  the  wreck.” 

Again  Gatty  paused.  She  looked  fixedly  at  Rose, 
and  a  strange  light  filled  her  eyes. 

“  Not  exactly  about  the  wreck.  About  some  one 
connected  with  it.” 

“  Rolf,  you  mean  ?  They  have  heard,  then,  how  he 
— died.” 

“  Not  how  he  died." 

The  light  deepened. 

“  You  know  your  longing,  Gatty  ?  the  longing  of 
which  you  told  me  yesterday.” 

“  Rosy  !  is  it  possible — can  it  be — that  Rolf - ” 

Rose  was  silent. 

“  That  Rolf — that  they  have  heard  from  Australia  ?” 

“  They  have  not  heard  from  Aus/ra/ia." 

Still  the  light  deepened. 

“  What  have  they  heard  ?  You  must  tell  me.  I  can 
bear  anything  but  suspense.” 

Then,  very  gently,  very  gradually,  as  Oswald  had 
counselled.  Rose  did  tell  her. 

She  heard  to  the  end  in  silence.  She  did  not  ex¬ 
claim,  or  cry,  or  turn  faint,  as  Rose,  in  her  place, 
might  have  done.  She  heard  in  perfect  silence. 

When  all  was  told  she  rose  from  her  place  and 
walked  to  the  window.  There  she  stood,  looking  out 
far  away  over  the  woods,  and  her  whole  face  was  illu¬ 
minated,  as  Rose  had  seen  it  illuminate,  the  day  before. 

Presently,  after  a  long,  long  pause,  still  looking  out, 
she  said — 

“  Because  He  hath  ‘  inclined  His  ear  unto  me,  there¬ 
fore  will  I  call  upon  Him  as  long  as  I  live.’  ” 

After  that  she  turned,  and  slowly,  as  in  a  dream, 
passed  from  the  room. 

“  You  here.  Rosy  ?  How  do  you  do  ?”  said  Flo, 
entering.  “  What  is  the  matter  with  Gatty  ?  I  met  her 
just  now  in  the  passage,  and  spoke  to  her,  and  she 
answered  not  one  syllable ;  walked  past  me,  straight 
upstairs  to  her  own  room,  and  locked  herself  in.  I 
don’t  believe  she  heard  me  even.” 

“  I  daresay  not,”  said  Rose.  “Where  is  Mrs.  Bunny  ?” 


Mrs.  Bunny  was  in  the  schoolroom.  To  the  school¬ 
room  Rose  repaired,  told  her  tale  there  then,  feeling 
that  she  had  done  her  duty  by  the  vicarage,  and  thank¬ 
ful  that  it  was  done,  returned  home. 

She  returned  home ;  locked  herself,  like  Gatty,  into 
her  own  room,  fell  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  and 
buried  her  face. 

“  O  God  forgive  me  for  having  wronged  him 
so — my  beloved,  my  beloved  !  Oh,  I  have  wronged 
him — I  have,  I  have  •  I  have  had  such  suspicions  !  and 
they  were  all  so  false,  so  utterly  unfounded !  He  is  all 
good  through  and  through  :  there  is  no  deceit,  no  un¬ 
faithfulness  in  him.  How  could  I,  how  could  I  imagine 
it  even  for  a  minute  ?” 

It  was  a  relief  to  cry,  to  hide  her  face  deeper  in 
the  counterpane,  to  repeat  over  and  over,  amid  her 
sobs,  that  she  hated  herself,  she  hated  herself  !  Then 
again  she  opened  Oswald’s  letter,  and  read  that  last 
paragraph  about  Mrs.  Whittaker’s  engagement,  and 
her  “  first  love,”  and  then  again  she  poured  out  prayers 
for  forgiveness,  prayers  intermingled  with  thanksgivings. 

“  Oh,  to  think  that  I  am  set  free  from  that  terrible, 
terrible  load  !  I  ought  to  be  thankful  my  whole  life  ;  I 
can  never  be  thankful  enough.  If  I  had  not  been  set 
free  from  it  soon  I  should  have  died  ;  it  was  killing  me, 
I  know  ;  it  was  weighing  my  soul  down  to  the  grave. 
And  now  it  is  taken  away — now  it  is  taken  away  ;  and 
my  eyes  are  opened  to  see  what  he  is — what  a  husband 
God  has  given  me  !  And  oh,  how  blind  I  have  been !” 

She  rose  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  too 
restless  to  be  still. 

“  Oh,  how  blind  I  have  been  !  I  despised  him.  I 
thought  him  stupid,  commonplace.  I  looked  away 
from  him,  away  into  imagination,  into  places  I  could 
not  reach,  in  search  of  greatness  and  nobleness  ;  and 
there  was  a  great,  noble  life  being  lived  out  at  my  side ! 
I  thought  that  I  could  be  good,  could  rise  to  high,  self- 
sacrificing  actions,  if  only  I  had  some  one  to  raise  me — 
some  one  whom  I  might  admire,  and  strive  to  follow ! 
And  there,  all  the  while,  was  my  own  husband, 
realising  my  ideal  before  my  eyes  !  and  I  did  not  see  it 
or  recognise  it.  I  neglected  it,  and  him.” 

“  Oh,  I  see  all  now  !  I  used  to  despise  him  for  seem¬ 
ing  so  interested  in  his  crops.  I  thought  he  had  no 
soul  to  soar  beyond.  But  now  I  see  my  mistake.  It 
is  only  that  he  will  take  the  same  great  principle  to  rule 
his  life  throughout ;  not  in  great  things  merely,  but 
also  in  little  things.  In  his  place  I  should  be  absorbed 
in  schemes  which  were  no  true  concern  of  mine,  and 
leave  the  crops,  which  were,  to  take  their  chance.  But 
he  will  see  to  his  own  duty,  every  bit  of  it,  high  or  low, 
from  first  to  last,  before  he  even  thinks  of  things  that 
are  not  his  duty.  And  the  consequence  is — oh,  I 
‘  dream  noble  deeds,’  perhaps,  but  he  dies  them,  ‘  all 
day  long !’  ” 

Then  again  she  opened  her  letter,  and  again  glanced 
over  its  pages,  constantly  obliged,  however,  to  pause 
and  brush  away  the  tears  which  obscured  them. 

“  No  one  but  a  true  hero  could  behave  as  he  has 
behaved  to  Rolf!  ‘  From  that  day’ — from  July,  that 
is — ‘  to  this,  I  have  never  been  free  from  anxiety.’  That 
is  true.  I  have  seen  it  in  his  face.  And  for  whom  has 
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he  borne  this  anxiety — thought,  and  planned,  and 
travelled,  and  saved,  and  spent,  and  sold  his  timber, 
and  given  up  his  favourite  horse,  and  denied  himself 
in  a  thousand  ways  ?  Yes,  and  this  all  in  secret,  pain¬ 
fully  in  secret,  without  expectation  of  praise  or  of 
reward  ?  Why,  for  his  enemy !  for  one  who  heard 
him  slandered,  and  purposely  refrained  from  saying  one 
word  in  his  defence  ;  one  who  had  brought  on  him  a 
loss  and  a  disappointment  so  bitter  that  he  had  found 
it — he  confessed  to  me — hard  even  to  think  of,  at  first, 
without  resentment. 

“  Y'es,  that  strong  desire  of  long  ago  is  granted.  I 
see  it  now.  God  has  given  me  a  hero  for  my  husband. 

“  And,  moreover,  I  never  knew,  until  his  life  taught 
me,  what  a  hero  w^as.  Those  imaginations  about 
beautiful  faces,  and  genius,  and  glory,  were  all  on  the 
wrong  tack.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  glitter  and 
glamour  in  them,  but  scarcely  any  substance  ;  but, 
thank  God,  though  I  do  not  deserve  it,  I  have  the  sub¬ 
stance  now.’’ 

“  I  wag  not  half  worthy  of  you,  Douglas — 

Not  Imlf  worthy  tlie  like  of  you  ! 

Now  all  men  besides  are  to  me  like  shadows — 

Douglas !  Douglas !  tender  and  true !” 

This  verse  of  a  favourite  song  Rose  had  often,  in 
bygone  dreams,  repeated,  fancying  herself  into  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  speaker  ;  but  such  fancy  was  no  longer  needed. 
Those  feelings  were  now  her  own  ;  and — substitute 
“  am”  for  “  was,”  “  Oswald”  for  “  Douglas” — that 
verse  would,  in  all  probability,  give  the  colour  to  her 
whole  future  life. 

“  But  I  must  try  to  be  worthy  of  him,”  she  said  ;  “  I 
must  try  to  be  worthy  of  him.  I  will  not  dream  any 
more.  I  will  follow  him,  and  do!" 

Then  she  set  to  work  to  think  what  she  could  do. 

It  occurred  to  her  that  if  Rolf  came  to  the  vicarage 
the  children  should  leave  it.  Minx's  voice  was  difficult 
to  keep  within  bounds.  Charlie  had  a  propensity  for 
j  umping  downstai  rs ,  four  steps  at  a  time,  in  hobnailed  boots . 
Poppet  was  accustomed  to  drop  everything  she  carried, 
once,  if  not  twice,  with  a  clatter,  or  a  dead  thump,  as 
the  case  might  be,  and  vociferous  exclamations.  Rose 
sat  down  and  began  a  letter  to  Oswald,  proposing  that 
the  children  should  be  transferred  to  the  hall.  Mrs. 
Bunbury  might  come  every  morning,  teach  them  as 
usual,  preside  at  their  dinner,  and  return  to  Gatty  in 
the  afternoon.  The  old  nurseries  could  be  opened,  a 
swing  put  up  in  the  park.  Rose  was  quite  eloquent 
on  the  subject.  She  also  described  her  interview  ;  and 
then,  pen  in  hand,  she  paused.  Should  she  beg 
Oswald’s  pardon  for  her  past  conduct  ?  Should  she 
inform  him  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  her  feelings  ?  She  pondered,  and  again  returned  the 
remembrance  of  Oswald’s  brotherly  kisses,  rare  as 
brotherly,  of  his  calmness,  his  indifferent  manner.  She 
pondered  a  little  longer,  and  her  heart  sank.  Oswald 
did  not  love  Mrs.  Whittaker ;  but  was  this  any  reason 
why  he  should  love  her  ? 

“  I  think  he  did  love  me  a  little  at  first,”  she  said 
humbly,  resting  her  head,  which  ached  sadly  by  this 
time,  upon  her  hand.  “  He  loved  me  a  little,  and  he 
.pitied  me  a  great  deal,  and  he  hoped  by  degrees  to  train 


me  into  what  he  wished  his  wife  to  be.  But  I  have 
set  myself  against  his  training.  First,  I  absorbed  myself 
in  my  sentimental  dreams,  and  then  I  gave  way  to  bad 
temper,  and  to  sullenness,  and  evil  suspicions,  and  I 
shut  myself  up  away  from  him ;  and  can  I  wonder  that 
such  love  as  he  had  has  faded  ?  It  is  all  my  own  fault ; 
how  could  he  love  a  thing  so  far  beneath  himself  ? 
It  only  shows  what  he  is,  how  good  and  kind,  that  he 
has  borne  with  me  so  far  !  No,  I  cannot  wonder  but 
oh  !  I  will  try  to  please  him  for  the  future.  And  in 
time  he  may  learn  to  love  me,  not  as  I  yearn  to  be  loved, 
but  more  than  I  deserve.  The  least  tiny  atom  of  love 
from  him  would  be  more,  a  thousand  times,  than  I 
deserve.  But,  meanwhile,  I  will  not  force  myself  upon 
his  affections  ;  that  might  disgust  him,  or  repulse  him. 
I  will  try  to  be  patient  and  silent,  and  to  live  myself 
into  his  heart.” 

So  in  her  letter  she  simply  thanked  him  for  revealing 
the  mystery  at  last,  said  that  he  had  acted  very  nobly, 
and  that  Rolf  had  cause  to  be  eternally  grateful,  and 
so  ended. 

Next  day  she  went  down  to  the  vicarage,  not  ex¬ 
pecting,  however,  to  see  Gatty,  But  Gatty  had  par¬ 
ticularly  requested,  Mrs.  Bunbury  said,  that  if  Rose 
should  come  she  would  step  up  to  her  room.  She 
was  sitting,  very  pale,  but  very  calm,  in  her  large 
white  armchair.  She  welcomed  Rose  much  as  usual, 
with  a  kiss  and  a  smile. 

“  I  have  heard  from  papa.  They  are  coming  home  on 
Saturday  afternoon.” 

“  Not  till  Saturday  afternoon  !”  cried  Rose.  “  Gatty, 
how  can  you  wait  so  patiently  ?” 

“  After  all  that  has  happened,”  said  Gatty,  “  I  could 
wait  patiently  if  it  were  not  till  this  time  next  year. 
I  think,  if  it  were  not  till  this  time  seven  years.” 

Rose  made  no  answer.  Her  blue  eyes  seemed  even 
larger  than  usual,  so  full  were  they  of  wonder. 

“  It  is  like  the  Resurrection,”  murmured  Gatty 
presently — “like  the  Resurrection.” 

“  Then  Oswald  was  right  in  thinking  that  you  would 
be  the  happier  for  seeing  him,  even  at  the  risk  of  reviving 
the  pain  ?” 

“  Oswald  was  right  ?  Yes  -,  Oswald  is  right  always. 
Revive  the  pain  ?  No,  never  -,  it  can  never  be  revived 
any  more.  Pain  there  will  be — must  be  ;  but  not  such 
pain !  not  the  pain  that  is  past !” 

She  paused,  her  eyes  full  of  light. 

“  Not  the  pain  that  is  past — not  the  old  bitter  misery 
— not  the  thought  of  no  good-bye,  no  forgiveness  ; 
never — never  !  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  his  soul  even  then : 
my  prayer  could  not  be  lost.  But  the  longing — the 
longing  which  I  feared  would  haunt  me  till  I  died  :  that 
will  be  satisfied — that  will  be  quenched.  I  shall 
see  him  again.  I  shall  feel  his  arm  round  me  again.  I 
shall  be  able  to  look  in  his  face  again,  and  to  say,  as 
I  have  yearned  all  these  years  to  say,  ‘  I  love  you  still.’ 
Yes,  Rosy” — she  turned,  her  face  all  in  a  glow — 
“  yes.  Rosy  !  I  could  wait  seven  years  in  patience — 
with  that  at  the  end.” 

After  this  they  were  silent  for  a  space. 

“  I  am  glad  you  feel  so,”  said  Rose  suddenly ;  “it 
will  make  Oswald  happier.” 
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“  Dear  Oswald  !  I  shall  be  grateful  to  him  for  ever  ; 
and  so  must  Rolf.  Rosy,  don’t  you  feel  yourself  one 
of  the  most  blessed  girls  on  earth  ?” 

“  To  have  such  a  husband  ?  Yes,  I  think  I  do,” 
said  Rose  slowly.  “  I  should,  certainly,  if - ” 

“  Should  !  But  you  are — you  are.  We  have  talked 
of  heroes.  Where  could  you  find  a  truer  hero  than  he  ? 
Think  it  all  over  ;  I  can’t  talk  of  it ;  but  think  it  all 
over  :  Woodlands — Miss  Lindsay — everything  ;  and 
you  will — you  must  see.  Rosy,”  she  added,  taking  the 
beautiful  child  into  her  arms — “  Rosy,  Rolf  and  I  can 
never  have  a  happy  earthly  home  together ;  but  a 
heavenly  home,  some  day,  we  may,  and  all,  under  God, 
through  Oswald.  And  I  should  like  Oswald  to  have 
such  a  home  here  as  may,  in  some  faint  measure,  repay 
him  for  all  that  he  has  done  in  winning  there  a  home 
for  us.” 

“  I  should  like  it  too,”said  Rose,  with  a  faltering  voice. 

Then  she  kissed  Gatty,  and  bade  her  good-bye,  and 
walked  back  to  the  solitary  hall. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

“  A  LITTLE  bit  higher  !  just  a  wee  bit — do !  Put 
J\  a  pinnacle — put  a  pinnacle  !”  cried  shrill  Minx. 

Rose  was  down  upon  her  knees,  erecting  a  castle  of 
wooden  bricks  ;  and  Minx,  with  Flo,  Poppet,  Tiny, 
Charlie,  were  clustered  round  her,  on  their  knees,  watch¬ 
ing  the  process. 

“  Well,  I’ll  put  a  pinnacle  ;  but  take  care,  or  it  will 
fitll,”  said  Rose. 

At  this  juncture  some  one  entered  through  the  open 
door,  and  stood  behind  her  ;  but  Minx,  the  only  person 
who  saw  him,  frowned  at  him  fiercely,  and  shook  her 
fist  to  enforce  silence. 

“  Hand  me  that  brick,  Charlie — the  long  one  :  take 
care  !  it  is  shaking  ;  it  will  be  down  directly — ah  !”  For 
down  the  castle  came. 

“Never  mind.  Tiny  ;  it  is  only  natural.  Such  castles 
always  do  fall,”  said  Rose,  sighing. 

“  But  such  falls  are  not  worth  such  sighs,”  said  a 
voice  at  her  elbow. 

“  Oswald  !”  she  exclaimed,  springing  to  her  feet. 

And  there,  fresh  from  his  journey,  Oswald  stood  :  his 
great-coat  still  unremoved, his  hat  in  his  hand.  He  looked 
tired,  she  saw,  and  depressed.  He  stooped  and  kissed 
her,  just  once  ;  then  turned  to  the  children.  Turned  to 
the  children  !  And  Rose  hung  back,  feeling  a  load,  a 
longing,  yet  a  strange  enthusiasm,  at  her  heart.  She 
forgot  that  he  knew  nothing  of  what  had  taken  place  in 
her  mind  since  they  parted,  and  felt  most  unreasonably 
disappointed  because,  while  she  was  so  changed,  his 
manner  remained  calm  and  undemonstrative  as  usual. 
Her  old  timidity  came  over  her  in  redoubled  force  ;  and 
the  very  reverence  in  which  she  held  him  seemed  to 
widen  the  distance  between  them. 

“  So  you  have  got  the  children.  That  is  a  good, 
thoughtful  little  girl,”  he  said,  returning  to  her  side,  as 
she  stood  pale  and  silent.  And  then,  sending  a  thrill  of 
joy  all  through  her,  he  kissed  her  again,  not  so  calmly 
as  usual — more,  she  thought,  as  if  he  could  not  help  it. 


“  Oswald,  how  tired  you  look  !  Please  come  and 
rest,  and  tell  me  all  about  everything.  I  want  so  to 
hear !” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  there’s  much  to  tell  you,”  said 
Oswald,  wearily,  following  her  to  the  drawing-room. 
He  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair,  and  leaned  back,  as  if 
thoroughly  spent. 

“  Oswald,  what  will  you  have  ?  There  are  two  hours 
yet  to  dinner-time  ;  what  may  I  order  ?”  said  Rose,  with 
her  hand  on  the  bell. 

“  I  had  all  I  needed  at  Worcester,  thank  you.  I  want 

nothing  now  but  rest — rest  and - ”  He  paused,  and 

looked  gloomily  into  the  fire.  Rose  seated  herself  on  a 
footstool  at  some  little  distance  and  there  was  a  long 
silence. 

“  What  do  you  wish  to  hear  about.  Rosy  ?”  he  asked, 
after  awhile,  withdrawing  his  eyes  from  the  fire,  and 
gazing,  almost  as  gloomily,  but  with  more  of  softness, 
at  her. 

“  Oh,  about  the  journey,  and — and — Rolf  and 
Gatty.” 

“The  journey  he  bore  pretty  well,  on  the  whole — 
much  better  than  we  expected.  But  he  is  terribly 
altered,  poor  fellow.  I  fear  he  cannot  last  beyond  a 
month  :  the  decline  is  very  rapid.” 

“I  suppose  he  is  glad  to  come  home  ?” 

“  ‘Glad’  is  not  the  word.  You  should  have  seen  his 
eyes  when  I  told  him  it  was  all  settled  !  Just  at  last, 
though,  as  we  neared  the  village,  I  saw  that  his  heart 
sank.  Thoughts  of  shame  and  self-reproach  came  over 
him.  I  fancy,  also,  doubts  as  to  how  Gatty  would  re¬ 
ceive  him.” 

“  Those  were  not  wanted,”  said  Rose,  smiling. 

“  No,  indeed  -,  I  saw  that  when  I  saw  the  meeting. 
Well,  we  drove  in  at  the  gates,  up  to  the  house,  and 
stopped  ;  and  by  this  time  he  was  in  a  fever  :  his  cheeks 
— so  worn  and  wasted.  Rosy  ! — crimson  ;  and  his  eyes 
like  two  fiery  stars.  He  spoke  not  one  word  ;  but  he 
looked  all  round  him — at  the  garden,  the  trees,  the 
house  ;  and  then,  as  the  door  opened,  he  looked  onward, 
into  the  hall,  and  the  flush  brightened.” 

“  And  then  ?” 

“  Then  we  got  out.  My  uncle  went  before,  calling 
him  to  ‘  Come  in — come  in — out  of  the  draughts.’ 
Just  within  the  drawing-room,  a  few  paces  from  the 
door,  stood  Gatty.  I  was  behind  Rolf,  and  saw  her ; 
she  looked  half  transfigured.” 

“  I  know  that  look  ;  I  have  seen  it.” 

“  He  made  one  hasty  stride ;  then  stopped,  and 
covered  his  face  ;  and  she  came  up  to  him,  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm.  He  drew  it  back.  I  caught  a  hoarse  mur¬ 
mur  of,  ‘  Don’t,  Gatty ;  don’t  touch  me.  I  am  not 
worthy.’  But  Gatty - ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Rose  :  for  Oswald’s  voice  had  faltered. 

“  Gatty  only  came  closer,  and  clasped  her  arms  about 
him — about  his  neck.  And  she  said — not  in  a  murmur 
like  his,  but  quite  loud  and  clear — ‘  Rolf,  I  love  yon 
more  than  ever.’  After  that  she  fell  upon  his  breast, 
and  burst  into  crying.” 

“  And  then  ?” 

“  Then  I  turned  away,  and  shut  the  door — shut  them 
in  together,  and  came  on  here.” 
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“  Oh,”  said  Rose.  She  relapsed  again  into  silence. 

“  I  think,”  said  Oswald  presently,  his  eyes  returning 
to  the  fire — “  I  think,  in  spite  of  all,  Rolf  is  happy.  I 
think  he  is  to  be  envied.” 

“  Do  you 

“  Yes,  I  do.  I  would  change  places  with  him — take 
on  myself  his  weakness,  and  his  sickness,  and  his  bitter 
penitence,  and  his  nearness  to  death  —  and  all — if 
only - ” 

‘‘  If  only  what  ?”  said  Rose. 

“  It  does  not  matter,”  replied  Oswald  gloomily  ;  and 
again  he  paused. 

“  You  look  very  pale,  P.osy.  Docs  your  head 
ache  ?” 

“  No,  thank  you.” 

“  Are  you  tired 

“  Not  particularly.” 

“  Do  you  feel  ill  in  any  way  ?” 

“  Not  ///.” 

“  Not  ill,  but  miserable.  That  is  what  you  mean  ? 
You  have  been  miserable  a  long  time,”  said  Oswald. 

He  started  from  his  seat,  and  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  room. 

“  You  have  been  miserable  a  long  time  ;  I  have  seen 
it.  That  was  what  I  meant  in  my  letter,  when  I  hinted 
at  something  which  you  could  not,  however  much  you 
might  wish  it,  hide  from  me.  I  made  a  mistake,  an 
awful  mistake.  Rose,  when  I  married  you !  It  is  not 
only  on  Rolf’s  account  that  I  have  been  so  anxious  of 
late.  This  thought — this — has  weighed  upon  my  mind, 
and  made  its  chief  burden.  I  repeat  it — I  made  an 
awful  mistake  when  I  married  you.” 

He  paused,  and  looked  at  Rose.  Rose  looked  at  him, 
with  large  pathetic  eyes  ;  but  she  made  no  answer. 

“Awful — and  cruel,”  he  said,  slowly,  still  gazing,  as 
if  fascinated.  “  For  it  was  cruel  to  take  a  child  such  as 
you,  an  ignorant,  innocent  girl,  and  an  orphan,  and — 
and  spoil  her  life.  Rosy,  those  words  have  haunted  me 
ever  since  you  spoke  them — I  spoiled  yj  r  life.” 

“  Did  I  say  that  .> — did  I  ?  When  ?” 

“  That  Sunday  afternoon,  when  I  flew  out  at  Hubert, 
and  you  ran  away  upstairs.  You  said  I  had  spoiled 
your  life,  and  all  that  was  sweet  in  it.  You  said  you 
were  utterly  wretched.  And  I  have  watched  you,  and 
I  have  seen  that  you  spoke  the  truth — that  you  were 
wretched  :  you  are  wretched,  indeed,  now.  And  once, 
at  Coleford,  when  first  I  knew  you,  you  were  as  happy 
a  girl  as  one  might  wish  to  see:  happy  and  light¬ 
hearted  :  singing  about  the  house,  running  up  and  down 
stairs — always  ready  with  a  smile  and  a  bright  word. 
Rosy,  I  call  God  for  my  witness  that,  so  far  as  I  knew, 

I  married  you  in  the  full  belief  that,  if  you  did  not  love 
me  yet,  you  would  love  me  soon ;  that,  being  young 
and  affectionate,  you  would  easily  fall  into  the  ways  of 
^  your  new  life  •,  that  it  was  for  your  advantage,  your  true 

good,  to  take  you — so  alone  as  you  were  in  the  cold 
[  world — to  a  home  which  you  might  call  your  own :  to 

a  shelter,  a  protection.  Yes,  to  more  than  that.  For, 
Rosy,  I  loved  you — blindly,  I  have  fancied  since,  but 
truly — as  I  love  you  still.  I  loved  you,  and  I  still  love 
you,  with  all  my  heart  and  all  my  strength,  and  second 
only  to  my  God.  I  love  you  with  a  love  which  is  the 

i. 
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misery  of  my  life,  because  it  is  not  returned  ;  which 
would  be  the  sunshine,  the  blessedness,  the  glory  of  my 
life,  if  it  were  returned  ;  which,  returned  or  no,  strikes 
its  roots  more  deeply  each  day  into  my  heart — grows 
and  increases  :  and  with  it  a  hunger — a  passionate, 
terrible  hunger.  But  I  will  not  talk  of  that.” 

“  Oswald,”  began  Rose,  and  stopped.  It  was  as 
though  her  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth. 

“  I  will  not  talk  of  that,”  he  repeated,  resuming  his 
walk.  “  I  will  not  torment  you  further.  I  have  only 
said  this  much  because  I  wished  you  to  understand  that 
it  was  a  mistake,  an  error,  not  deliberate  selfishness, 

which - ”  And  presently  his  footsteps  quickened. 

“  When  my  duties  to  poor  Rolf  are  over,  you  shall  hear 
a  plan  which  I  have  thought  of — long  thought  of ;  and 
by  which  you  may  be  set  partially  free  from  this  bondage 
that  is  blighting  your  life — my  darling.”  His  voice 
broke  off  in  a  half  sob.  “  I  will  go  abroad  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  you  shall  ask  Miss  Brinton,  or  any  one 
else  you  choose,  to  come  to  you  here.  Then,  if  at  the 
end  of  that  time  you  think — however,  I  won’t  antici¬ 
pate.  We  will  talk  all  over,  as  I  said,  when  poor  Rolf 
is  gone.  But  this  one  assurance  take  till  then  to  comfort 
you  :  you  shall  be  delivered  ;  you  shall  not  stay  with  me 
to  be  miserable.” 

He  bent  down  over  Rose,  and  gave  her  one  of  those 
quiet,  self-contained  kisses.  Then — she  sitting,  spell¬ 
bound,  and  watching  him — he  turned  to  leave  the  room. 
A  few  steps,  slowly,  a  little  uncertainly,  he  took — 
staggered — stopped — stretched  out  his  hand,  as  if  in 
quest  of  some  support,  and  fell  heavily,  his  full  length, 
on  the  floor. 

Rose’s  tongue  was  untied  in  an  instant. 

“  Oswald  !  Oswald  !”  she  cried,  with  a  shriek,  spring¬ 
ing  to  her  feet.  But  Oswald  did  not  answer  :  he  lay 
as  if  bereft  of  life.  Then  she  remembered  Gatty’s 
story  about  those  fainting-fits  brought  on  by  mental 
agitation. 

She  rushed  to  the  bell,  rang  until  Gibbs  appeared, 
then  ran  with  lightning  speed  to  fetch  water  and  sal- 
volatile.  A  minute  later  she  was  on  her  knees  at  his 
side  chafing  his  hands,  moistening  his  brow,  and  con¬ 
tinually,  as  if  that  would  help  matters,  begging  him  to 
open  his  eyes — to  speak.  At  length — more  thanks, 
however,  to  Gibbs  and  the  housekeeper  than  to  his 
ignorant  young  wife — Oswald’s  eyes,  those  steadfast 
eyes,  did  open. 

“  What  is  it  ?  what  has  happened  ?”  he  asked,  be¬ 
wildered. 

“  Don’t  take  on,  sir  it  is  nothing.  You  was  over¬ 
tired,  sir,  waiting  on  poor  Mr.  Rolf,”  said  the  old 
housekeeper.  “  Don’t  take  on,  sir.” 

She  might  have  spared  her  injunctions.  Takings-on 
were  not  in  Oswald’s  line.  He  rose  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  then,  steadying  himself  by  the  table,  poured  out 
— although  his  hand  trembled — a  glass  of  water,  drank 
it,  and  said  that  he  would  go  to  his  study. 

“  No,  not  to  your  study,  Oswald  !  Stay  here  and 
let  me  nurse  you.  Ah,  do  !”  said  Rose,  clinging  to  his 
hand. 

He  looked  down  on  her,  and  his  face  relaxed. 

“  I  will  draw  your  arm-chair  nearer  the  fire  ;  it  will 
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be  so  comfortable !”  persisted  Rose,  still  clinging,  and 
pleading  less  with  her  voice  than  with  her  eyes. 

“  A  Gorgon  couldn’t  resist  her,  pretty  dear  !”  said 
the  old  housekeeper. 

Oswald  could  not,  certainly.  He  allowed  her  to 
draw  him  back  to  the  arm-chair,  where  he  sat  down. 
The  servants  retired,  closing  the  door  -,  and  he  and 
Rose  were  left  alone. 

“  Would  you  like  a  screen  ?  Is  the  blaze  too  much 
or  your  eyes  ?  You  had  better  shut  them  they  are 
weak  still.  And  here  is  the  footstool,  darling  -,  and  I 
will  fetch - ” 

But  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  held  her. 


“Take  care.  Rosy!  If  you  call  me  ‘darling’  m 
that  voice  I  shall  think  that  you  love  me.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  pause,  he  looking  up  earnestly, 
wistfully ;  she,  with  mantling  colour,  looking  down. 
Then  suddenly  two  arms  clasped  round  his  neck,  as 
Gatty’s  had  clasped  round  Roll’s,  and  the  golden  head 
came  close,  and  eager  kisses  rained  on  his  forehead,  on 
his  cheeks,  on  his  mouth — yes,  even  on  his  hands. 

“  Oh,  Oswald  I”  she  cried,  her  voice  half  choked 
with  tears  -,  “  Oswald,  I  do  love  you,  more  than  I  can 
say,  more  than  I  can  say.” 

Then  at  last,  when  he  least  expected  it,  he  saw  that 
God  had  granted  him  the  desire  of  his  heart. 


HER  HOROSCOPE. 


That  spell-bound  day  when  she  was  born 
The  Signs’  great  mistress  ruled  the  morn. 

And  asked  of  the  powers  of  earth  and  air 
What  they  would  give  to  make  her  fair. 

“  Skin  like  my  light,  ’  said  the  moon,  as  she  fled. 

“  I’ll  hide  in  her  hair,”  the  sunshine  said. 

“  Little  white  teeth  like  pearls,”  said  the  sea. 

Said  the  morning  star,  “  Leave  her  eyes  to  me.” 

“And  if,”  said  the  sea,  “  you  must  have  more. 

Suppose  some  day  I  should  fling  to  shore 
The  wild  free  grace  which  far  out  and  away 
Wave  tosses  to  wave  in  sun  and  spray  ?” 

Sung  the  brook,  as  it  babbled  over  the  stones, 

“You  may  put  my  music  into  her  tones.” 

Sighed  the  wind,  “  From  her  temple  only  drop 
One  curl,  there  I’ll  flutter  and  never  stop.” 

“  Let  me  give  her  brow,”  said  the  twilight  sky  ; 

“  I  will  fashion  a  forehead  fair  and  high. 

Fit  to  shelter  pure  thoughts  and  sweet.” 

Said  the  earth,  “  Let  me  make  the  way  soft  for  her  feet.” 

And  the  godmother,  “  Thank  you  a  thousand  times — 
Pleasant  promises,  tuneful  as  chimes  ; 

We  wouldn’t  be  grasping — but  all  these  things 
Early  or  late  will  spread  their  wings.” 

“  Then  steadfast  truth  and  sincerity,” 

Said  the  noonday  blue,  “  she  shall  have  from  me.” 

“  I  will  make  her  heart  for  every  guest 
Warm  with  my  sunset  fires,”  said  the  west. 


“  Oh,”  murmured  the  deeps,  “  why  didn’t  you  say 
You  wanted  a  winged  spirit  in  clay  ? 

We  can  give  her  strength  till  she  mount  and  see 
The  beauty  and  awe  in  infinity  I” 

And  a  landscape  lapped  in  azure  haze, 

Where  the  south  wind  blows  on  autumn  days. 

Vowed  on  her  future  to  employ 

The  depth  of  sorrow,  the  breadth  of  joy. 

“  I  will  wash  her  soul,”  said  the  summer  rain, 

“  Free  for  ever  from  soil  and  stain.” 

“  She  shall  have  our  innocence,”  said  the  snows  ; 

“  My  freshness,”  the  dew  on  the  way-side  rose. 

“  Wait,”  whispered  the  heavily-clustered  vine-, 

“  She  must  surely  have  a  gift  of  mine: 

Spirit,  or  sweetness,  or  tendrils’  clasp 
To  those  two  little  arms  for  a  fervent  grasp.” 

And  at  that  the  voices  of  every  sprite 
Proffered  their  treasures  in  sheer  delight ; 

And  no  one  could  say  who  the  givers  were. 

So  happy  the  tumult,  so  glad  the  stir. 

“  I,”  added  at  last  the  motherly  earth, 

“  Will  make  her  the  happiness  of  the  hearth  ; 

And  if  ever,  grown  weary,  my  rest  she  crave. 
Some  day  the  soft  and  forgetful  grave.” 

“  Hush  !”  cried  the  godmother — “hush,  I  pray! 
Such  a  blunder  on  such  a  day ! 

You  always  were  an  enormous  clod  : 

Keep  such  presents  under  the  sod  ; 


“  For  she  lives  in  the  spring-time,  she  moves  in  the  sun. 
Smooth  and  bright  may  her  pathway  run. 

As  if  on  the  colours  sacred  and  seven.” 

“  It  leads,”  said  her  guardian  angel,  “  to  heaven.” 
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THE  SLAVE. 

I. 


The  long  lines  of  streets  which  led  from  Mount 
Janiculum  to  the  Forum  were  filled  by  that  crowd 
of  idlers  which  a  great  centre  of  civilisation  always 
creates.  On  that  day  Roman  indolence  was  excited  by 
the  expectation  of  some  fresh  amusement  it  awaited  the 
arrival  of  an  immense  train  of  prisoners  of  war.  The 
masters  of  the  world  had  discovered  there  was  another 
nation  yet  to  be  brought  under  the  yoke  ;  that  little 
corner  of  the  earth  covered  by  forests  inhabited  by 
priests  and  magicians,  and  under  the  protection  of  gods 
to  their  conquerors  unknown,  had  at  last  been  con¬ 
quered  ;  the  Roman  people  at  last  was  to  be  gratified 
by  the  spectacle  of  that  British  nation,  so  marvellous 
for  their  personal  strength,  so  strange  in  their  habits 
and  in  their  mode  of  worship,  and  it  was  in  a  state  of 
subjection  to  Roman  rule  they  were  now  to  be  seen. 

On  that  day,  then,  all  the  instincts  of  vanity  of  the 
Romans  were  aroused,  all  their  curiosity  excited,  for 
they  were  to  be  present  at  what  was  both  a  triumph 
for  their  pride  and  a  spectacle  for  their  entertainment. 
Occasionally  from  this  crowd,  which  one  idea  had 
brought  together,  a  word  or  two  of  regret  was  to  be 
heard  ;  it  arose  from  the  poorer  portion  of  it, 
who  lamented  they  had  not  a  few  thousand  sesterces 
wherewith  to  become  lord  and  master  of  a  British 
slave.  Towards  the  fourth  hour  of  the  day  (about 
ten  in  the  forenoon)  the  crowd  was  ranged  in  two 
lines,  for  the  cortege  of  prisoners  began  passing  through 
the  Aurelian  gate,  and  the  head  of  the  column  had 
already  appeared  in  some  of  the  streets  of  Rome. 

More  than  six  thousand  Celts,  wearing  on  their  fore¬ 
heads  a  double  proof  of  lost  liberty  in  the  sadness  of 
their  aspects  and  in  the  crown  of  leaves  about  their 
brows,  filed  past  the  masters  of  the  world  ;  every 
phase  of  suffering  might  be  detected  in  their  looks  and 
in  their  attitudes.  In  their  march  they  betrayed  not 
only  the  weakness  of  the  heart  broken  by  the  depths 
of  their  despair,  but  bodily  suffering  was  added  to 
mental  torture.  They  were  exhausted  by  the  fatigue 
of  the  march,  and  still  more  so  by  the  influence  of 
another  climate.  Accustomed  to  the  fresh  breezes  of 
the  sea,  the  temperate  heat  of  a  British  sun,  and  the 
silence  of  their  immense  woods,  they  were  unable  to 
endure  the  burning  sun  of  Italy,  nor  the  dust  of  its 
tedious  roads,  nor  the  cries  and  shouts  of  its  people. 
But  when,  weakened  by  struggling  against  heat  and 
dust,  they  ventured  to  slacken  their  pace,  the  whip  of 
the  slave-dealer  promptly  brought  to  their  remembrance 
that  as  slaves  they  had  no  right  to  rest  but  at  his  will. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  sight  of  so  much  misery  had 
no  secret  effect  on  these  Romans,  greedy  though  they 
were  of  rule,  and  eager  for  any  sort  of  diversion,  but  at 
least  none  showed  such  feeling  publicly  ;  no  expression 
of  pity  was  heard,  no  eye  sought  the  ground,  nor  was 
even  a  look  of  compassion  perceptible. 

When  a  whole  nation  finds  itself  weighed  down  by 


a  calamity  which  at  one  blow  affects  it  in  every  relation 
of  life,  the  individuality  of  each  is,  so  to  say,  effaced  by 
the  misery  of  all,  and  all  faces  wear  nearly  the  same 
expression.  Still,  among  the  thousands  of  victims  who 
were  now  traversing  the  Roman  streets,  there  was  one 
whose  face  betrayed  more  uneasiness  and  more  suffering 
than  others,  but  yet  also  showing  more  devotion  and 
more  courage  than  the  rest.  It  was  a  woman  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  whose  eyes  never  left  the  child 
which  walked  by  her  side.  All  the  agony  a  mother’s 
face  was  capable  of  expressing  was  seen  in  her  look, 
but  joined  to  the  grief  which  was  to  be  seen  in  every 
mother’s  eye  was  an  expression  of  unfailing  energy. 

This  poor  woman’s  story  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  all  her  companions  in  misery.  She  had  seen  her 
husband  and  her  eldest  son  fall  in  battle  ;  she  and  the 
younger  one  had  become  captives  to  the  conqueror. 
But  the  grievous  losses  she  had  sustained  h.ad  in  no  way 
lessened  the  activity  of  her  maternal  care  ;  she  forgot 
her  own  sorrows  while  attending  to  the  wants  of  her 
boy.  She  had  doubtless  loved  more  deeply  and  truly 
than  others,  for  it  is  only  hearts  beyond  price  which 
remain  devoted  and  strong  in  the  hour  of  agony. 

The  woman’s  name  was  Norva.  Her  little  son, 
Arvius,  about  twelve  years  old,  walked  quietly  by  her 
side.  His  steady  step,  silent  resignation,  and  calm 
expression  bore  strong  witness  to  his  British  origin  ; 
his  hands  resting  in  the  cloth  round  his  loins,  his  head 
erect,  his  eye  sad  but  dry,  he  followed  uncomplainingly 
those  who  marched  in  front  of  him,  and  yet  there  was 
enough  of  the  weakness  of  childhood  in  his  appearance 
to  have  justified  his  tears.  Without  doubt  he  drew 
courage  from  the  sight  of  his  mother  ;  for  when  their 
eyes  met  a  sad  smile  lighted  up  his  fiice,  and  he  carried 
his  head  more  erect,  and  put  his  foot  with  greater  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  ground. 

And  yet  he  suffered  too,  and  cruelly,  for  he  was 
thinking  of  the  past,  and  his  comrades  in  misfortune 
had  made  him  understand  what  the  future  had  in  reserve 
for  him.  But  he  felt,  too,  that  a  worse  future  awaited 
his  mother — a  future  which  would  weigh  more  heavily 
upon  her,  weak  already  and  with  a  weaker  old  age  to 
come.  These  thoughts  made  his  own  miseries  light  in 
the  balance. 

Nor  did  the  sight  of  Rome  and  its  monuments  divert 
Norva’s  attention.  The  splendid  palaces  and  superb 
temples  of  the  mistress  of  the  world  passed  before  her 
eyes  as  so  many  shadows ;  but  Arvius,  whose  youth 
was  not  proof  against  what  passed  before  him,  was 
astonished  at  the  wonders  he  saw.  He  still  wore  the 
same  grave  look  ;  but,  little  by  little,  the  sadness  of  his 
countenance  became  modified  by  the  conflict  of  feelings 
within  him,  and  wonder  betrayed  itself  as  he  advanced 
farther  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  beheld  the  glories 
of  Imperial  Rome. 

Multitudes  of  bronze  and  marble  statues,  temples  of 
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the  gods,  surrounded  by  columns,  lines  ot  palaces  with 
their  ornamented  vestibules,  now  filled  his  eyes.  Hundreds 
of  men,  robed  in  purple,  either  surrounded  by  crowds 
of  retainers  on  foot,  or  flying  through  the  streets  in 
gilded  chariots,  drawn  by  Numidian  horses,  now  en¬ 
gaged  his  attention.  But  when  he  reached  the  Forum 
his  astonishment  mastered  every  other  feeling.  Rome’s 
choicest  buildings  were  contained  in  this  spot,  above 
which  rose  the  Capitol.  The  eyes  of  Arvius  turned 
from  one  temple  to  another,  from  basilicas  to  gilded 
statues  ;  everywhere  the  same  splendour  and  the  same 
elegance  met  his  view,  and  the  young  Briton  in  his 
heart  wondered  whether  all  that  he  saw  was  really  the 
work  of  men’s  hands. 

Arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum  the  halted. 

There  the  prisoners  were  to  be  separated  ;  there  each 
captive  had  to  follow  the  slave-dealer  who  had  bought 
him  of  the  republic,  until  he  again  resold  him  to  the 
master  who  would  convert  into  a  beast  of  burden  the 
free  Briton  of  yesterday. 

Arvius  was  cruelly  recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  own  and 
his  mother’s  situation  when  he  found  they  had  at  last 
reached  their  destination.  The  state  of  enchantment  in 
which  he  had  been  for  a  short  space  gave  place  to  un¬ 
easiness.  What  would  become  of  them  both  ?  Would 
they  both  have  the  same  master,  or  must  they  be  sepa¬ 
rated  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  ? 

Worn  out  by  the  heat,  the  Britons,  so  full  of  power 
in  their  own  climate,  stretched  themselves  on  the  slabs  of 
stones  which  paved  the  Forum,  eagerly  seeking  what¬ 
ever  shade  each  building  or  statue  afforded,  even  that  of 
the  most  slender  pillars.  This  time  Norva  and  her  son 
were  fortunate ;  they  gained  the  shade  of  the  immense 
fig-tree  growing  where  the  Gulf  of  Curtius  had  been. 
The  harsh  cry  of  the  dealers  soon  interrupted  this  short 
interval  of  rest.  They  made  signs  to  the  captives  to 
rise  ;  they  divided  them  among  them,  and  each  slave- 
proprietor  marched  off  with  his  squad  of  prisoners.  The 
same  dealer  having  bought  Arvius  and  his  mother  of  the 
republic,  they  were  taken,  with  thirty  more  of  their 
companions,  to  a  tavern  near  the  temple  of  Castor. 

The  sale  which  would  finally  dispose  of  them  would 
not  take  place  for  some  days,  and  when  the  prisoners 
had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  their  long  journey,  for 
the  Romans  would  only  buy  slaves  in  good  health, 
strong,  and  handsome.  The  health,  for  which  they 
were  ready  to  pay  a  high  price,  would  probably  soon 
fade  under  the  degrading  yoke  of  servitude  ;  but  while 
it  lasted  it  was  an  ornament  the  more  in  the  palaces  of 
those  whose  vanity  had  to  be  studied  beyond  all  other 
considerations. 

Now  that  national  pride  had  been  gratified  by  the 
spectacle  afforded  by  the  sight  of  a  nation  in  chains, 
other  requirements  must  be  satisfied  ;  the  merchandise 
to  be  offered  for  sale  must  be  adorned  to  attract  buyers, 
the  beasts  of  burden  must  be  rendered  sleek.  Such  is 
the  noble  science  of  the  slave-dealer. 

As  soon  as  the  Britons,  among  whom  were  Norva 
and  her  son,  entered  the  tavern,  every  attention  was 
lavished  upon  them.  An  ample  repast  was  set  before 
them,  and  other  slaves  were  charged  to  see  they  had 
everything  they  might  require. 


II. 

When  the  day  of  sale  arrived  the  prisoners  were 
perfumed  as  they  came  out  of  the  bath,  their  long 
hair  was  carefully  combed,  ornaments  were  woven  in 
their  locks,  but  care  was  taken  not  to  remove  anything 
which  showed  their  foreign  origin.  At  last,  when  the 
fourth  hour  came,  the  same  wreath  of  leaves  was  placed 
on  their  heads  as  when  they  entered  Rome,  and  a  label 
was  hung  round  their  necks,  giving  a  description  of  the 
qualifications  of  each  individual  ;  they  were  then 
mounted  on  benches  in  front  of  the  tavern,  with  the 
addition  of  fifteen  other  captives,  which  their  proprietor 
hoped  to  sell  by  help  of  the  number  of  buyers  attracted 
by  the  Britons. 

As  a  law  existed  which  obliged  the  sellers  to  declare, 
by  external  signs,  the  origin  of  their  slaves,  the  last- 
mentioned  did  not  wear  the  crown  of  leaves  which 
distinguished  prisoners  of  war,  but  their  feet  were  rubbed 
with  chalk  to  announce  that  they  came  from  beyond 
sea.  Some  of  them  wore  a  cap  of  white  wool,  which 
implied  that  the  slave-dealer  would  not  answer  for  their 
qualifications,  nor  incur  any  of  the  responsibilities  for 
which,  according  to  the  law,  he  would  be  answerable  to 
their  future  possessors. 

For  a  second  time  the  Forum  displayed  its  splendours 
to  the  almost  unknown  inhabitants  of  Britain  ;  but  though 
the  poor  captives  had  recovered  bodily  strength  from  the 
rest  they  had  enjoyed,  their  minds  were  little  less  sad 
or  susceptible  of  impressions  from  external  objects. 
Hardly  one  of  them  noticed  the  luxury  in  marble, 
bronze,  and  gilding  which  met  their  eyes  everywhere. 
But  one  thing  struck  them,  and  that  was  the  almost  de¬ 
serted  appearance  of  the  same  spot  where  but  a  few  days 
previously  they  had  seen  such  a  mass  of  human  beings. 
It  happened  to  be  the  hour  when  the  magistrates  ad¬ 
ministered  justice,  men  of  business  were  on  the  Roman 
Exchange,  and  buyers  and  sellers  negotiated  bargains 
over  a  flask  of  wine  in  the  surrounding  taverns.  As 
for  the  idlers — and  their  name  was  legion — they  were, 
wherever  anything  was  going  on,  busily  employed  in 
seeing  others  work,  and  carefully  avoiding  anything 
which  bore  the  appearance  of  work  themselves. 

Two  hours  later  in  the  day  the  aspect  of  the  Forum 
would  be  entirely  changed,  the  population  of  Rome 
would  again  fill  it  to  overflowing,  but  till  then  the  cap¬ 
tives  were  masters  of  their  time. 

They  employed  their  last  minutes  in  taking  a  final 
adieu  of  each  other.  Hands  were  once  again  pressed, 
tears  were  once  more  shed,  the  dead  again  mourned, 
and  the  sweet  name  of  their  country  once  more  re¬ 
peated  in  that  native  tongue  which  must  soon  be  given 
up  for  that  of  their  new  masters. 

The  stronger  tried  to  console  the  weaker  by  the 
word  “  vengeance.”  They  repeated  that  all  was  not  lost 
of  Britain,  since  her  gods  would  always  w’atch  over  her 
exiled  children.  Among  the  voices  thus  ra:  :ed  to  en¬ 
courage  the  boldness  of  such  aspinations,  that  of  the  old 
Druid  Morgan  was  most  distinctly  heard. 

“  Let  us  not  be  so  cowardly  as  to  show  our  hearts’ 
wounds  to  our  enemies,”  repeated  he  in  a  grave  and 
tranquil  tone.  “  After  shedding  our  blood  before  their 
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eyes  let  us  not  give  them  the  satisfaction  of  beholding 
our  tears.  Whatever  horrors  this  people  may  have  in 
reserve  for  us,  no  future  agony  can  be  as  cruel  as  that 
which  we  felt  when  torn  by  force  from  our  native  soil. 
Let  us,  then,  find  consolation  in  the  thought  that  we  have 
already  submitted  to  the  rudest  trial  of  our  fortitude  ; 
and  let  the  women,  too,  should  fresh  grief  reach  them 
through  their  children,  stifle  their  cries,  and  let  the  heart 
of  a  British  matron  be  strong  enough  to  check  even  the 
tears  of  a  mother.” 

The  gaze  of  Morgan  wandered  over  those  who 
listened  to  him  with  the  commanding  look  of  a  Druid 
priest  standing  before  his  own  altars  in  his  native  forest ; 
but  when  his  glance  fell  on  Norva,  her  eyes  fixed  with 
anxiety  on  her  boy,  a  shade  of  pity  passed  over  his  face, 
and  his  voice  became  more  tender. 

“  Norva,”  said  he,  “  remember  you  are  the  widow 
of  a  chief;  from  the  palace  in  the  clouds  which  is 
now  his  dwelling-place,  my  brother  is  looking  down 
on  you.  Let  him  not  blush  before  the  heroes  of  his 
race.” 

“  I  will  try,”  replied  the  mother. 

“  And  you,  my  child,”  added  the  priest,  turning  to 
Arvius — “  you  who  in  a  few  hours  may  be  but  a  branch 
lopped  from  its  parent  stem,  remember  Britain  is  your 
country,  and  before  the  day  when  Rome  trod  your 
native  soil,  Britons  whom  she  has  now  loaded  with 
chains  lived  happy  and  free  in  the  vast  forests.  Vow, 
then,  eternal  hatred  to  our  conquerors,  and  when  our 
the  only  true  and  powerful  gods  shall  allow  the  day  to 
come  for  the  deliverance  of  our  country,  then  let  this 
nation  see  that  we  too  are  worthy  to  be  masters,  for  we 
know  how  to  make  them  suffer  in  our  turn.  If  ever, 
at  the  sight  of  one  of  our  enemies,  you  feel  one  senti¬ 
ment  of  pity,  listen  to  the  voice  of  memory,  and  it 
will  tell  you,  if  Britons  had  no  other  inheritance  to 
leave  their  children,  they  could  at  least  leave  them  a 
vengeance  to  be  satisfied.” 

The  flash  of  Arvius’s  eyes  promised  more  than  words 
could  do.  Morgan,  a  noble  and  courageous  old  man, 
but  the  priest  of  a  religion  which  knew  no  forgiveness, 
seemed  happy  at  the  sentiments  he  had  inspired.  He 
laid  his  hand  on  the  child’s  head  as  a  sign  of  a  blessing, 
turned  to  the  mother,  and  added — 

“  Fear  not,  Norva,  for  your  son  ;  his  heart  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  for  the  ills  of  life  to  pass  over  him  without 
^  dishonour.” 

;  The  water-clock  of  the  temple  of  Castor  was  just 

1  marking  the  fifth  hour ;  it  was  the  moment  when  the 

I  Forum  would  be  crowded  by  the  public.  The  slave- 

dealers  signed  to  the  captives  to  be  silent.  Norva 
pressed  up  against  Morgan,  and  tried  to  draw  her  son 
still  nearer  to  her,  feeling  fortified  by  this  double  pro- 
i  tection  of  pity  and  love.  Arvius  pressed  his  mother’s 

hand  to  his  heart,  and  looked  up  in  her  face  with  a  mixed 
'  expression  of  childish  entreaty  and  manly  resolution. 

The  curious  soon  surrounded  the  slave-merchants’ 
taverns  which  were  in  the  Forum.  Each  dealer,  rod  in 
hand,  promenaded  in  front  of  the  benches,  and  attracted, 
or  tried  to  attract,  the  attention  of  the  passers-by  by 
lies  more  impudent  than  those  of  his  neighbour, 
r  “  Come  this  way,  illustrious  citizens,”  cried  the 

I 
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owner  of  Norva  and  her  son ;  “  none  of  my  brother 
dealers  can  offer  you  such  accomplished  slaves  as  mine. 
You  know  what  a  deserved  reputation  I  have  already 
acquired  in  the  trade  for  the  superiority  of  my  wares. 
Look  there,”  continued  he,  pointing  out  a  Briton  of 
about  thirty,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  figure 
and  the  grace  of  his  attitude  ;  “  where  will  you  find  a 
man  with  such  strength  and  such  beauty  combined  ? 
Why  he  could  stand  to  a  sculptor  for  a  Hercules ! 
Well,  then,  noble  Romans,  take  my  word  for  it,  for 
nothing  could  induce  me  to  lie  to  you  ;  that  slave  is  still 
more  valuable  for  his  honesty,  his  intelligence,  his 
sobriety,  and  his  obedience  than  he  is  for  his  astonishing 
beauty.  Who  is  there  among  you  who  would  not 
make  some  sacrifice  rather  than  miss  such  a  treasure  as 
this  ?” 

As  the  crowd  swelled  round  the  tavern  the  lies  of 
the  slave-dealer  became  bolder  and  more  impudent. 
One  might  think  that  the  degraded  face  of  the  “  man- 
dealer,”  a  personification  of  the  lowest  and  most  brutal 
passions,  had  been  put  there  purposely  as  a  contrast  to 
those  bold  British  heads  which  for  the  most  part  only 
expressed  honest  pride,  or  still  more  elevated  instincts. 

Several  bargains  had  been  made,  several  friends  con¬ 
sequently  torn  apart,  probably  for  ever.  More  than  one 
old  man  had  seen  the  son  on  whom  he  rested  disappear, 
more  than  one  child  had  seen  its  mother  led  away,  and 
yet  all  religiously  observed  the  promise  they  had  given 
not  to  allow  their  grief  to  be  a  spectacle  to  their  enemies 
— a  suppressed  sigh,  a  hurriedly  dried  up  tear  was  all 
that  was  offered  to  each  dear  companion  lost  for  ever  in 
the  tide  of  existence  around  them,  and  if  the  courage 
of  a  mother  broke  down  as  her  child  was  taken  from 
her,  the  others  shielded  her  from  the  public  gaze. 
Every  scene  of  this  painful  drama  found  a  repetition  in 
Norva’s  soul.  As  each  of  her  countrymen  was  touched 
by  the  dealer’s  wand,  she  felt  as  if  a  fresh  capacity  for 
suffering  sprang  up  in  her  heart ;  but  when  on  the 
point  of  breaking  down  she  raised  her  eyes  to  Morgan, 
and  the  sight  of  his  impassive  face  gave  her  renewed 
courage.  For  some  moments  the  poor  woman’s  heart 
felt  animated  by  hope,  for  a  mother  and  child  had  just 
been  bought  by  the  same  master.  But  recollection 
brought  grief  again  to  her  heart — how  many  mothers 
stood  around  her  childless,  how  many  children  without 
mothers ! 

There  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  Britons  left, 
among  whom  were  Morgan,  Norva,  and  Arvius,  when 
a  freedman  cast  his  eyes  on  the  last.  The  dealer,  on  the 
look-out  for  what  occurred  in  front  of  his  booth, 
stepped  quickly  up  to  the  child,  and  laying  the  end  of 
his  rod  on  the  boy’s  shoulder — 

“  See  here,  noble  Roman,”  said  he  to  the  freedman  ; 
“  when  you  look  at  this  boy,  tall  and  strong  as  he  is, 
would  you  not  take  him  to  be  fifteen  ?  Now  I  will 
warrant  he  is  not  more  than  nine  years  old  ;  you  may 
judge  what  he  will  grow  up  to — this  breed  of  Britons  is 
really  wonderful !” 

Norva  could  not  refrain  from  shuddering  on  seeing 
the  wand  of  the  dealer  rest  on  her  son.  As  for  Arvius, 
he  showed  no  signs  of  dismay  during  the  freedman’s 
careful  and  prolonged  scrutiny. 
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At  last  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  boy  suited 
him,  the  latter  bid  three  hundred  sesterces,  different 
voices  raised  the  biddings  to  four  hundred,  when  no 
farther  offer  was  heard. 

As  last  bidder  the  Roman  stepped  forward  to  a  small 
table  where  a  man  was  seated,  having  a  pair  of  iron 
scales  before  him,  and,  taking  an  “as”  in  his  hand — 

“  I  declare,”  said  he,  “  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Quirites  this  boy  is  mine,  and  I  have  purchased  him 
with  this  ‘  as.’  ” 

He  then  let  the  “  as”  fall  into  the  scale.  The  sound 
of  the  fallen  “  as”  was  like  a  death-blow  to  Norva’s 
hopes,  for  it  had  preceded  the  departure  of  every  one 
of  her  companions.  The  child  was  for  a  moment  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  paleness  of  his  mother,  but  a  glance  from 
Morgan  was  sufficient  to  recall  him  to  his  attitude  of 
calm  indifference. 

The  old  priest  leaned  over  Norva,  murmured  a  word 
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or  two  in  her  ear,  and  the  poor  mother  roused  herself 
once  more.  This  scene  passed  too  rapidly  to  have  been 
noticed  by  a  stranger,  at  least  Morgan  seemed  to  think 
so,  for  he  continued  to  eye  the  Roman  crowd  with  the 
same  disdainful  expression. 

The  slave-dealer  took  Arvius  by  the  arm  to  deliver 
him  into  the  charge  of  the  slaves  who  were  standing  by 
awaiting  the  freedman’s  orders  ;  a  coarse  gesture  sepa¬ 
rated  mother  from  child,  and  the  poor  woman’s  lips 
had  not  even  time  allowed  them  to  press  the  forehead 
of  her  boy. 

“  Farewell,  mother,  till  I  see  you  again,”  cried  Arvius ; 
“  we  shall  meet  again,  for  I  have  confidence  both  in 
my  strength  and  in  my  patience.  And  you  also,  Morgan.” 

“  Adieu  !”  cried  the  priest  as  he  stretched  out  his 
arm  in  the  direction  of  Arvius.  And  his  arm  remained 
long  in  that  attitude,  for  it  hid  the  pale  face  of  poor 
Norva  from  the  prying  eyes  of  a  Roman  crowd. 


KITCHEN  FIRE  ECONOMY. 


•T^HE  high  price  of  coals  during  the  present  winter 
JL  makes  it  imperative  to  see  what  kind  of  economy 
can  be  introduced  in  the  consumption  of  the  fuel  besides 
that  suggested  by  the  mere  advice  of  not  burning  too 
much.  It  is  all  very  well  to  give  such  an  advice,  but 
by  no  means  so  easy  to  follow  it.  The  servants  are 
accustomed,  as  a  rule,  to  burn  as  much  as  they  like. 
•Some  sort  of  cooking  is  usually  going  on  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  day,  and  the  necessity  of  having  always 
hot  water  in  a  family  makes  it  imperative  to  burn  coal 
for  at  least  twelve  hours  a  day,  at  a  rate  of  at  least  a 
ton  a  month,  even  in  the  most  humble  households.  And 
this  would  make  something  very  near  to  an  expense  of 
£^S  ^  existing  price  of  fuel. 

Now,  with  an  income  of,  say,  250  pounds  of  money, 
this  is  by  no  means  a  small  expense,  and  nothing  short 
of  a  complete  stopping  of  kitchen  fire,  except  for  a 
couple  of  hours  before  dinner-time,  would  reduce  the 
present  burden  to  its  due  limits. 

The  great  difficulty  in  effectuating  any  economy  in 
that  line  lies  in  the  habits  of  people  as  well  as  in  the 
kitchen  stove.  The  first  taking  usually  a  considerable 
time  to  mend  themselves,  it  is  in  the  latter  that  we  have 
to  look  for  a  remedy.  The  present  arrangement  of  the 
kitchener  is  such  as  to  burn  the  greatest,  not  the 
smallest,  quantity  of  coal.  An  open  fire,  with  an 
excessive  draught,  cannot  help  consuming  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  fuel ;  and  if  in  some  of  the  better-built 
houses  the  stove  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  both  an  open 
and  a  close  fire  according  to  the  wish  of  the  cook,  the 
close  one  is  almost  never  used  except  early  in  the 
morning,  when  the  fire  has  been  just  lighted  and  the 
kitchen  autocrat  wants  to  have  the  kettle  boil  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  remainder  of  the  day  the  fire  blazes 
with  great  power,  throwing  smoke  and  soot  all  around 
and  heat  and  money  up  the  chimney. 


Therefore  the  first  measure  to  be  taken  with  an  eye 
to  saving  coal  would  be  either  to  change  the  existing 
stove  altogether  for  one  of  the  patent  economical  ones, 
of  which  there  are  so  many  descriptions,  including  the 
so-called  Peabody  range,  or  to  put  a  good  working-man 
for  a  couple  of  days  in  the  kitchen,  and  make  him  trans¬ 
form  the  existing  kitchener  into  an  open-and-close  range. 
This  being  done — at  the  expense  of  a  couple  of  pounds 
for  a  small  stove — good  care  should  be  taken  to  reduce 
the  fire-grate  by  putting  on  it  one  or  two  bricks,  which, 
by  lessening  the  draught  of  air  and  by  reducing  the 
space  for  coal,  would  greatly  economise  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  fuel.  Then  a  separate  small  stove  of  sheet  iron, 
which  can  be  bought  at  less  than  a  pound,  should  be 
purchased  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  hot-water 
kettle  boil,  .and  thenycu  may  dispense  with  the  kitchener 
fire  being  kept  all  day  long.  The  little  stove,  with  the 
kettle  on  it,  could  be  easily  put  into  communication 
with  the  chimney  by  means  of  a  small  removable  flue, 
and,  while  keeping  the  kitchen  warm  all  day  long, 
would  give  a  supply  of  hot  water  at  much  less  expense 
than  it  is  done  now. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  roasting  versus  baking. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  meat  ro.asted  in  front  of 
the  fire  tastes  better,  and  preserves  more  of  its  juice. 
This  is  a  positive  prejudice.  A  good  joint  cannot  be 
got  out  of  a  bad  oven  not  uniformly  warmed  on  all  sides. 
But  as  soon  as  the  oven  works  well  there  can  be  no 
difference  whatever  in  the  taste  of  meat,  whether  it  be 
roasted  in  front  of  the  fire  or  baked  in  the  oven.  A 
good  Yorkshire  range  with  brick  oven  does  not  only 
bake  the  finest  pastry  in  England,  but  furnishes  joints 
that  no  cook  or  gastronomer  in  the  world  would  distin¬ 
guish  from  those  got  from  the  front  of  the  fire.  There 
is  one  point  of  great  importance  with  the  small  oven, 
and  that  is  that  unless  its  walls  are  made  of  brick  the 
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meat  is  somewhat  affected  by  the  steam  it  gives  out. 
It  becomes  as  if  half-stewed,  half- roasted.  But  the 
brick  oven  absorbing  that  steam  in  the  case  of  meat,  as 
well  as  in  the  case  of  bread,  furnishes  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  roasting  without  its  trouble  and  its  expense  in 
fuel. 

In  such  kitcheners  as  have  no  fall-down  bar  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  them  is  most  important  from  the  point  of 
view  of  economy,  and  can  be  made  at  the  expense  of  a 
few  shillings.  The  fall-down  bar,  especially  that  which 
falls  inside,  enables  all  broiling  and  boiling  to  be  carried 
on  with  a  very  low  fire  indeed,  and  in  many  cases  proves 
quite  sufficient  to  cook  the  whole  of  the  dinner  of  a 
small  family.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  front  bar  is 
not  a  falling  one,  either  inside  or  outside,  a  high  fire 
must  necessarily  be  kept,  and  this  implies,  of  course,  a 
great  quantity  of  coal  to  be  put  upon  the  fire-grate. 
The  best  plan  would  be  to  have  a  double  fall-down  bar, 
of  which  one  should  fall  inside,  and  the  other  outside, 
according  to  the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  cook. 

It  is  a  very  dry  matter  to  read  all  that  stuff  about 
bars,  brick  ovens,  ranges,  and  the  like ;  but  economy 
can  be  purchased  only  at  the  price  of  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  implies  sometimes  very  dry  reading.  Those 
of  our  ladies  who  think  it  not  worth  their  while  to  care 
much  about  some  ten  or  twenty  pounds  a  year  thrown 
up  the  chimney,  do  not  want  to  read  this  ;  but  those  to 
whom  such  a  sum  is  of  importance  ought  not  only  to 
make  their  best  to  realise  to  their  minds  what  we  say 
here,  but  ought  to  go  on  some  nice  afternoon  to  any  of 
the  first-class  furnishing  ironmongers  and  ask  them  to 
show  all  the  existing  kitchen  stoves,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
compare  their  respective  merits.  There  are  at  least 
half-a-dozen  patents  which  are  almost  equally  good,  but 


each  of  them  has  some  special  purpose  in  view,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  advise  any  of  them  without 
knowing  the  conditions  of  the  house  into  which  it  is  to 
be  adopted,  the  position  of  the  family,  and  kind  of  cook¬ 
ing  established.  All  that  can  be  said  here  is  that  those 
who  wish  to  burn  less  must  make  some  little  study  of 
their  kitchener,  and  perhaps  spend  a  few  sovereigns 
in  altering  it ;  while  those  who,  besides  looking  for 
economy,  look  also  for  better  cooking,  or  intend  intro¬ 
ducing  by-and-by  continental  habits  of  cookery,  which 
make,  as  a  rule,  little  provisions  go  a  long  way,  must 
pay  still  more  attention  to  the  arrangements  of  the  stove. 
A  close  top  range  is  indispensable  for  the  French  manner 
of  cooking,  and  none  of  the  so-called  made-dishes  can  be 
prepared  amidst  the  sulphurous  smoke  of  an  open  fire¬ 
place  and  the  excessive  heat  of  an  English  kitchener. 

The  economy  in  the  sitting-room  fires  is  a  much 
more  difficult  thing  to  be  realised.  The  excellent  venti¬ 
lating  fireplace  invented  by  Captain  Gallon  cannot  be 
adopted  except  in  new  houses,  or  upon  condition  of 
a  temporary  removal  for  the  sake  of  making  the  neces¬ 
sary  flues  in  the  wall ;  while,  outside  of  this  invention, 
there  is  nothing  that  would  cure  the  immense  loss  of 
heat  going  on  now  in  the  most  elegant,  as  well  as  the 
most  common,  fireplaces.  The  only  thing  to  be  done 
is  again  to  reduce  the  fire-grate  by  putting  a  couple  of 
bricks  on  it,  and  by  properly  watching  the  regulation  of 
the  draught  by  means  of  adjusting  the  upper  shutter,  or 
the  valve,  if  there  is  any.  As  to  those  who  have  to  re¬ 
move  to  new  houses,  they  ought  to  look  not  so  much 
for  the  prettiness  of  the  outside  of  the  fireplaces  as  to 
the  system  upon  which  they  are  built.  Marble  mantel¬ 
shelves  and  tails  do  not  warm  the  room  in  the  winter, 
though  they  are  very  nice  to  look  at. 


FRESH-WATER  FISH. 


WHATEVER  tends  to  increase  the  supply  of  food 
is  always  a  subject  of  much  interest ;  but  at  the 
present  time  it  is  one  of  especial  importance,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  high  price  of  meat  and  the  very  small  pros¬ 
pect  which  exists  of  any  alteration,  at  any  rate  for  some 
years  to  come.  During  last  autumn  much  was  written 
on  the  subject  of  pond  fish,  and  some  of  our  readers 
no  doubt  saw  some  of  the  many  interesting  letters  that 
appeared  in  the  public  papers.  We  read  with  much 
attention  all  that  came  within  our  reach,  and  had  great 
hope  that  much  good  would  result  from  a  free  ventila¬ 
tion  of  this  important  subject  -,  and  such  will  most  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  the  case  if  the  subject  itself  be  not  suffered 
to  pass  away  from  the  public  view. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  while  we  are  grumbling 
over  the  high  price  of  butcher’s  meat,  there  is,  or  there 
might  be,  within  our  reach  a  large  supply  of  good  and 
wholesome  food  in  our  rivers,  lakes,  and  fish-ponds 
almost  entirely  neglected.  Many  causes  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  this  result.  The  preference  generally  given  to 
salt-water  fish  over  fresh- water  fish,  the  increased  sup¬ 


ply  of  the  former,  and  the  facility  afforded  of  late  years 
for  distributing  that  supply,  by  means  of  railroads,  all 
over  the  country  ;  the  labour  of  stocking  and  preserving 
fish  in  fresh  water,  and  the  difficulty  of  catching  and  of 
marketing  that  which  has  been  caught — these  and 
other  causes  have  operated  to  produce  the  neglect  of 
an  important  supply  of  food,  the  value  of  which  we 
can  appreciate  now  that  our  flocks  and  herds  are  un¬ 
equal  to  the  demand  which  the  nation’s  appetite  makes 
upon  them. 

There  was  a  time  when  fresh-water  fish  entered  very 
largely  into  consumption  in  this  country.  We  have 
heard  it  creditably  reported  that  old  indentures  of 
apprenticeship  exist,  both  in  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
wherein  provision  is  made  that  the  sons  of  freemen,  put 
out  to  the  different  trades  in  those  cities,  should  not  be 
fed  with  Severn  salmon  above  a  certain  number  of  days 
in  the  week.  We  venture  to  say  that  in  the  present 
day  hardly  a  single  apprentice  in  these  once-favoured 
cities  ever  sees  a  Severn  salmon  except  occasionally  at 
the  fishmonger’s,  and  never  tastes  it  through  the  long 
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term  of  seven  years.  Again,  all  our  monasteries  and 
religious  houses  and  ancient  seats  of  learning,  as 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  men  congregated  in 
larger  numbers  than  usual,  were  built  by  the  sides  of 
streams — such  situations  having  been  selected  among 
other  reasons  for  the  convenience  of  a  supply  of  fresh¬ 
water  fish,  as  food  always  ready  and  to  be  procured  at 
little  cost.  Fish-ponds  also  are  still  in  being  in  the 
grounds  of  most  of  our  old-fashioned  manor-houses, 
though  very  few  of  these  are  now  anything  else  than 
fish-ponds  only  in  name.  They  exist  to  the  present 
day,  as  an  evidence,  though  it  be  but  a  name,  of  the 
important  purpose  which  they  were  made  to  serve  in 
bygone  times. 

Many  of  our  readers,  no  doubt,  are  aware  that  in 
Q^een  Elizabeth’s  reign  an  Order  in  Council  was  made 
for  the  observance  of  fish  days.  On  all  Wednesdays 
throughout  the  year,  excepting  in  Christmas  and  Easter 
weeks,  no  flesh  was  to  be  eaten,  but  fish  only.  This 
order  was  not  given  as  a  penitential  exercise,  nor 
because  there  was  a  scarcity  of  beef  and  mutton  ;  but, 
as  it  appears,  to  encourage  the  navy.  The  Order  is  a 
singular  document,  and  well  worth  perusing ;  it  is 
given  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
runs  as  follows  ; — 

“  After  our  right  hearty  commendations  to  your  good 
lordship,  the  Queen’s  Majesty  of  late  entering  into 
some  consideration  how  that,  nothwithstanding  sundry 
good  statutes  and  laws  made  heretofore  by  common 
consent  and  parliament  to  the  contrary,  the  observation 
of  the  Embering  and  fish  days  is  not  so  duly  looked 
unto  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  is  requisite  in  policy  for  the 
maintenance  of  mariners  and  fishermen,  and  the  navy 
of  the  realm,  hath  thought  convenient  for  that  cause, 
first  in  her  Highness’s  own  household,  to  give  straight 
charge  unto  the  officers  for  the  observation  of  them. 
And  it  is  ordered  that  they  shall  be  more  carefully  seen 
unto  and  continued  than  heretofore  they  have  been. 
The  like  we  have  signified  by  her  Majesty’s  special 
appointment,  to  the  intent  that  by  an  unfeigned  observa¬ 
tion  in  all  places  throughout  the  realm  of  the  said  laws 
already  provided,  meet  to  be  put  in  execution  in  this 
respect,  the  estate  might  take  such  benefit  thereby  as 
was  at  the  time  of  the  making  intended,  which  we  can 
assure  your  lordship  is  the  only  cause  why  at  this  time 
the  observation  of  them  is  so  much  urged.  Howbeit 
for  that  it  may  be  that  this  her  Majesty’s  good  meaning 
may  either  be  misconstrued  by  some,  and  depraved  by 
others,  as  though  any  superstition  (wherewith  her 
Majesty,  God  be  thanked,  is  not  to  be  touched  or  sus¬ 
pected)  were  thereby  intended  ;  for  the  meeting  with 
and  answering  such  slanderous  conceits  as  may  be  spread 
and  mistaken  among  her  Majesty’s  subjects,  we  have 
thought  good  to  require  your  lordship  to  give  order 
within  your  province  that  the  ministers  or  preachers, 
which  are  or  shall  be  admitted  to  that  function,  be 
commanded  in  their  sermons  and  exhortations  to  the 
people  to  instruct  and  teach  them  to  be  willing  and 
obedient  to  conform  themselves  and  their  families  to  the 
observation  of  the  said  laws,  as  in  duty  they  are  bound. 
And  further  declare  unto  them  that  the  same  is  not 
required  for  any  liking  of  popish  ceremonies  heretofore 


used  (which  utterly  are  detested),  but  only  to  maintain 
the  mariners  and  the  navy  of  this  land  by  setting  men 
a-fishing — which  thing  is  so  necessary  for  the  realm, 
especially  in  these  dangerous  times,  that  no  means  are 
to  be  omitted  whereby  it  may  be  thought  the  same  may 
be  according  to  the  laws  brought  to  pass  and  perfected 
accordingly.  And  for  that  the  exhortation  and  doctrine 
of  good  and  dutiful  ministers  may  do  much  good  in 
this  matter,  both  to  remove  the  scrupulousness  and 
misconceits  of  some  few,  and  also  to  induce  the  greater 
and  common  number  to  obey  and  observe  the  said  laws, 
we  have  thought  good  to  signify  so  much  unto  your 
lordship,  that  by  the  good  assistance  of  you  and  others 
under  you  the  matter  may  be  furthered  and  take  such 
good  success  for  the  benefit  of  this  realm  as  we  desire, 
and  so  we  bid  your  lordship  right  heartily  well  to 
fare. 

“  From  Hampton  Court,  the  15th  of  December, 
1576,  your  lordship’s  right-assured  loving  friends, 

“  W.  Burghley.  F.  Knowlis. 

“  A.  Warweeke.  J.  Croft. 

“  R.  Leicester.  F.  Walsingham.” 

We  have  often  heard  it  remarked  that  “  fish  goes 
for  nothing.”  However,  if  we  had  lived  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  time,  and  were  compelled  to  abstain  from 
meat  one  day  out  of  seven  under  a  penalty  “  of  the 
forfeiture  of  three  pounds  lawful  money,”  or  “  three 
months’  imprisonment,”  which  was  then  the  alternative, 
we  should  no  doubt  soon  discern  how  to  satisfy  our 
appetites  with  fish  only.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  some 
semblance  of  truth  in  the  remark  that  “  fish  goes  for 
nothing,”  if  it  applies  only  to  the  fish  and  soup  courses 
of  a  large  dinner  table  ;  but  every  one  who  has  enjoyed 
a  fish  dinner  at  Greenwich  and  Blackwall  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  that  a  very  fiiir  meal  may  be  made  out 
of  it,  and  that  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  he  can  very  well 
dispense  even  with  so  good  a  thing  as  a  rumpsteak  and 
oyster  sauce. 

We  are  contented  to  believe  that  the  days  of  sump¬ 
tuary  laws  are  past,  and  that  every  individual  is  now  at 
liberty  to  purchase  with  his  own  money  what  he  pleases, 
be  it  flesh  or  fish,  or  both,  and  to  eat  and  waste  also 
just  as  much  as  he  pleases.  History,  however,  often, 
some  authorities  say  always,  repeats  itself,  and'it  would 
be  a  curious  coincidence  if,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  necessity  compelled  a  like  restriction  to  be  placed 
upon  the  consumption  of  animal  food  which  was  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  benefit 
of  such  a  restriction — whether  voluntary  or  compulsory 
— everybody  must  admit  would  be  great  indeed. 

If  our  meat-eating  population  would  be  content  to 
appease  their  hunger  only  one  day  out  of  seven  with 
fish  instead  of  flesh,  the  price  of  butcher’s  meat  would 
be  immediately  lessened  a  penny-halfpenny  or  twopence 
in  the  pound,  and  as  one-seventh  less  stock  would  be 
slaughtered,  we  should  find  a  yearly  corresponding 
increase  in  our  flocks  and  herds.  This  increase  in 
quantity  and  consequent  lowering  of  price  would  most 
materially  be  augmented  if  those  many  wealthy  families 
to  whom  price  is  no  object  would,  out  of  charity  and 
goodwill  towards  others,  be  persuaded  to  interfere  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  awful  waste  of  butcher’s  meat  in  their 
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large  establishments.  Why  should  John  Thomas,  with 
his  head  in  powder  and  feet  in  silk  stockings,  and  with 
a  salary  which  many  a  curate  and  educated  gentleman 
must  envy,  require  meat  four  times  a  day  to  satisfy  his 
inner  man  ?  Why  should  the  loutish  stable-boy,  who 
has  hitherto  thought  himself  well  off  with  a  piece  of 
fat  pork  and  a  Norfolk  dumpling  once  in  the  day,  share 
this  prodigality  because  he  takes  his  meals  with  others 
in  the  servants’  hall  ?  And  John  Thomas  will  throw  up 
his  situation  unless  he  has  meat  at  every  meal.  It  re¬ 
quires  but  a  little  moral  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  of  these  large  establishments  to  modify  in  some 
degree  this  state  of  things,  and  thus  to  benefit  the 
community  at  large.  Q^een  Elizabeth  from  pure 
patriotism  submitted  to  live  on  fish  and  to  provide 
nothing  but  fish  for  her  household  one  day  out  of 
seven.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  a  higher  motive 
than  even  patriotism — charity,  the  very  chiefest  of  .all 
virtues — should  be  less  efficacious  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Victoria  ? 

Whether  the  supply  of  fish  would  be  equal  to  this 
additional  demand  when  thrown  upon  it  may  well  be 
made  an  open  question.  Years  of  neglect  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  lessened,  and  in  many  parts  destroyed,  the 
supply.  In  the  early  days  to  which  we  have  alluded 
there  must  have  been  fresh-water  fish  equal  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population, 
who  were. bound  to  eat  fish  under  very  severe  penalties, 
for  there  was  no  means  of  conveying  salt-water  fish 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior.  And  this  might  very 
easily  be  the  case  again  if  attention  were  given  to  the 
subject.  As  the  case  now  is,  our  fresh-water  fish  are 
wearing  out.  It  is  not  consumption  th.at  diminishes  the 
supply,  but,  with  the  single  exception  of  salmon,  the 
food  is  looked  upon  as  worthless,  and  runs  to  waste 
accordingly ;  for  here,  as  in  everything  else,  when  man 
despises  Nature’s  bounty,  by  the  easy  operation  of  a 
very  simple  law  she  gradually  withholds  it.  Supple¬ 
mented  by  a  supply  from  the  sea,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  our  present  stock  of  fish  for  food  is  equal  to  a 
much  greater  demand  than  that  which  we  have  contem¬ 
plated  ;  but  here  again  we  are  met  by  a  difficulty.  The 
country  must  have  the  full  benefit  of  that  supply  ;  but, 
if  accounts  be  true,  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  fish 
that  is  caught  contributes  nothing  to  our  stock  of  food. 
We  have  frequently  heard  of  cargoes  of  cod  fish  and 
salmon  being  thrown  overboard  by  direction  of  the 
owners  to  avoid  a  fall  in  price,  which  would  be  sure  to 
occur  in  an  overstocked  market.  Such  waste  ought 
surely  to  be  an  offence  punishable  by  law.  Something 
of  the  same  sort  occurs  with  sprats  and  herrings  and 
other  fish  which  visit  our  shore  in  shoals,  and  the  take 
of  which  at  times  is  so  enormous  that  hundreds  of  tons 
of  fresh,  wholesome  fish  food  are  c.arted  upon  the  land 
in  the  shape  of  manure,  in  order  that  the  amount  sent 
•o  market  may  be  diminished  and  fetch  a  better  price. 

Every  fresh-w.ater  fisherman  in  the  present  day  com¬ 


plains  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  good  day’s  sport. 
Without  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  indulging 
a  mere  senile  propensity,  and  in  becoming  a  “  laudator 
temporis  acti,  se  puero,"  every  disciple  of  the  “  gentle 
art”  who  can  speak  from  experience  will  easily  gain 
credit  when  he  tells  of  what  he  has  done  with  rod  and 
line  in  years  past,  and  how  little  he  can  do  now.  We 
can  point  out  acres  of  water  which  we  fished  in  our 
boyhood  where  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  fish  is  now 
to  be  found.  We  call  to  mind  our  own  earliest  efforts, 
with  a  common  nut-stick  for  a  rod  and  a  bent  pin  for  a 
hook,  in  an  old  manor-house  pond  teeming  with  carp 
in  the  outskirts  of  London,  and  the  success  we  used  to 
meet  with  ;  the  pond  still  exists,  but  we  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  asserting  that  we  might  try  for  ever  the  most 
tempting  bait  without  any  avail.  We  have  more  that 
twenty  years’  experience  in  the  broads  and  rivers  of 
Norfolk,  and,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  our  report 
must  be  that  the  fishing  is  nothing  like  what  it  was. 
The  salmon  rivers  throughout  the  kingdom  are  im¬ 
proving  ;  but  all  other  water  is  tieated  with  a  very 
culpable  neglect. 

During  the  recent  discussion,  in  which  it  seemed  to 
us  that  our  present  class  of  fresh-water  fish  was  too 
readily  set  down  as  worthless,  the  question  was  asked 
whether  any  new  fish  could  be  introduced  into  our  lakes, 
and  pond?,  and  rivers.  This  was  answered  in  a  most 
interesting  letter  by  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  who  recom¬ 
mended  several — the  great  lake  trout,  Salmo  Ferox,  found 
at  Neuchatel  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Norway  also,  with 
which  he  was  then  actually  engaged  in  stocking  the 
Obelisk  Lake  and  Windsor  Park  ;  the  American  brook 
trout,  Salmo  Fontinalis  ;  the  Zandr,  Perea  Lucio  Perea, 
or  pike  perch.  This  is  a  German  fish,  and  said  to  be 
better  eating  than  our  pike — .also  the  gold  schlei  or  gol¬ 
den  tenel,  which  has  already  been  thoroughly  acclima¬ 
tised  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Higford  Burr,  of  Alder- 
maston  Park,  Reading.  In  addition  to  these  Mr.  Frank 
Buckland  recommends  the  sheat  fish  or  wels,  Siluris 
Glanis,  an  eel-like  fish  common  in  Central  Europe  ;  also 
the  peacock  or  paradise  fish,  from  China,  and  several 
others. 

Of  course  it  will  take  a  long  time  before  we  can  reap 
the  benefit  of  these  new  introductions  in  an  increase  of 
food.  Me.inwhile,  is  it  not  the  wisest  plan  to  make  use 
of  what  we  have — to  look  after  and  to  profit  by  the 
supply  of  fresh-water  fish  which  the  bounty  of  Provi¬ 
dence  still  places  within  our  reach  ?  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  is  much  want  of  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  which  is  one  on  which  everybody  should  be 
well  informed.  A  very  large  number  of  persons  hardly 
know  the  names  of  the  fish  which  our  waters  produce, 
many  more  have  no  notion  how  to  catch  them,  and  a 
still  larger  number  are  quite  ignorant  how  to  cook  them 
so  as  to  make  out  of  them  good  and  wholesome  food. 
We  shall  have  something  to  say  upon  these  points  in 
another  paper. 
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DRAMATIC  ART  AND  CRITICISM. 


OF  all  sublunary  things  which  are  prone  to  suffer 
change,  perhaps  none  have  undergone  more  com¬ 
plete  revolution  than  dramatic  art,  and  criticism  thereon. 
Even  looking  back,  through  the  medium  of  books  and 
periodicals,  no  farther  than  a  century,  we  cannot  fail  to 
notice  how  different  were  the  downright,  plain-spoken 
critics  of  that  time  to  the  elegant,  somewhat  nonchalant, 
writer  of  the  present,  lounging  in  his  luxurious  fauteuil 
or  comfortable  loge  an  premier,  and  usually  prepared  and 
disposed  to  view  everything  through  a  rose-coloured 
medium.  In  that  front  row  of  the  pit — stalls  were  then 
undreamt  of — at  Old  Drury,  or  even  at  Colman’s  ever- 
popular  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  sat  in  those  days 
men  who  had  paid  for  their  seats,  and  elbowed  and 
struggled  their  way  into  them,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
seeing  the  new  play,  or  the  new  actor  in  an  old  one,  and 
pronouncing  on  either  their  usually  unbiassed  opinion  ; 
which  was  given,  moreover,  in  round  set  terms,  whether 
of  praise  or  blame.  In  that  same  critical  pit— captious 
and  quarrelsome  perhaps,  but  still  honest  and  straight¬ 
forward  pit — we  can  see  in  imagination  the  burly,  sen¬ 
tentious,  but  kind-hearted  Johnson,  with,  as  Lord 
Macaulay  so  graphically  says,  “  his  coat,  his  wig,  his 
figure,  his  face,  his  rolling  walk,  his  blinking  eye  ;”and 
having  him  so  completely  in  our  own  mind’s  eye,  can 
imagine  nothing  less  probable  than  that  his  opinion  on 
the  performance,  whether  of  author  or  actor  he  had 
come  expressly  to  pronounce  upon  with  tongue  or  pen 
— both  alike  of  massive  power — should  be  Influenced 
either  by  threat  or  persuasion.  No,  even  towards  the 
man  whom,  perhaps,  he  admired,  and  certainly  loved,  as 
much  as  any  in  the  world,  the  great  Garrick,  always 
affectionately  dubbed  by  him  “  little  Davey,”  Johnson 
never  stooped  to  flattery,  or  shrank  from  the  painful 
but  often  friendly  task  of  fault-finding.  A  little  further 
on  in  the  course  of  time  and  we  see  Hazlitt,  most 
charming,  polished,  but  still  truthful  and  trenchant,  of 
critics  and  essayists,  with  his  exquisite  criticisms  on 
plays  and  players,  his  keen  appreciation  of  genius  and 
its  blemishes,  for  it  is  not  every  age  that  produces  a 
Shakspeare  or  a  Kean,  so  rare  is  perfection;  and  while 
the  columns  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  the  Examiner 
were  fervent  in  praise — let  us  say,  for  instance — of  the 
Juliet  of  Miss  O’Neill,  the  pen  of  the  equally  accom¬ 
plished  writer  could  point  out  that,  whereas  the  gifted 
actress  stood  unrivalled  in  her  impersonation  of  the 
girlish  and  impassioned  Juliet,  the  gentle  and  loving 
Desdemona,  or  the  broken-hearted  Belvidera,  she  was 
wanting  in  the  tragic  dignity  and  depth  that  imparted 
such  power  to  the  Lady  Macbeth  and  Queen  Constance 
of  her  great  predecessor  and  contemporary,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  as  well  as  in  the  rich,  buoyant  vein  of  comic 
humour  possessed  in  such  amplitudebyMrs.  Jordan.  And 
there  again  was  that  genial  and  thoroughly  natural  and 
unconventional  writer,  critic,  and  essayist,  Charles  Lamb, 
with  his  love  as  devoted  as  was  Johnson’s  for  London 
life,  London  plays  and  players,  and  to  whom  a  seat  in  the 


pit  at  a  play  was  one  of  his  greatest  enjoyments  from 
the  day  when,  in  his  boyhood,  he  first  tasted  the  plea¬ 
sure  which  he  has  so  delightfully  described  in  his  essay, 
entitled  “  My  First  Play,”  under  the  pseudonym  of  Elia. 
It  has  become  a  custom  to  ridicule  such  as  are  fond  of 
lamenting  over  what  they  describe,  in  a  somewhat 
hackneyed  phrase,  as  “  the  palmy  days  of  the  drama,” 
but  it  is  a  question  that  is  not  to  be  sneered  away, 
whether  the  dramatic  art  and  criticism  thereon  has  not, 
in  sober  truth,  retrograded  during  the  last  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years. 

First  there  is  the  standing  fact,  approved  by  some, 
deprecated  by  others,  that  one  of  our  superb  and  once 
national  theatres  has  long  been  a  home  for  foreign 
artistes,  and  choregraphlc  and  sensational  displays  ;  and 
again,  that  upholstery  and  dress  are  at  others  substitutes 
for  dramatic  talent  in  both  play  and  performer.  In  the 
former,  when  of  the  sensational  order,  the  limelight  of 
the  mechanician,  and  the  resin  torch  and  coloured  fire 
of  the  property-man,  are  often  brought  into  action  to 
supplement  point  and  brilliancy  in  dialogue,  skill  and 
judgment  in  construction  ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  it  has 
long  been  notorious  that  the  costly  elegance  of  a  female 
performer’s  dress,  and  the  multiform  changes  which  it 
undergoes  in  the  course  of  a  play,  are  more  frequently 
the  subject  of  eulogy  and  discussion,  both  by  news¬ 
papers  and  public,  than  the  amount  of  genius  or  study 
she  brings  to  bear  in  the  execution  of  her  task. 

One  powerful  drawback  to  dramatic  excellence  at  the 
present  time  certainly  lies  in  the  extinction,  becoming 
more  and  more  absolute,  of  those  nurseries  and  training- 
schools  for  the  stage  to  be  found  in  the  provinces.  It 
was  in  the  well-managed  and  respectably-conducted 
theatres  of  York,  Exeter,  Bath,  and  others,  that  some 
of  the  brightest  stars  of  tlie  theatrical  hemisphere  learnt 
the  rudiments  of  that  art  which,  whatever  may  be  said 
and  thought  to  the  contrary,  requires  as  close,  pains¬ 
taking,  and  laborious  study  as  any  other  calling.  The 
comparative  annihilation  of  space  which  railways  have 
produced  since  those  times  may  partly  account  for  this. 
Provincial  playgoers,  visiting  the  metropolis  far  more 
easily  and  frequently  than  formerly,  are  not  content 
with  talent  that  they  see  growing  and  ripening  before 
them,  but  must  have  it  full-fledged  and  developed,  and 
therefore  managers,  in  their  natural  eagerness  to  avoid 
the  depressing  spectacle  of  “a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
boxes,”  have  gradually  adopted  the  custom  of  bringing 
to  their  theatres  not  a  single  “  bright  particular  star” 
from  Ix)ndon,  but  regular  organised  companies  who 
appear  to  succeed  each  other  in  the  provinces  with 
clock-like  regularity.  We  count  in  this  week’s  issue  of 
the  leading  theatrical  journal  no  less  than  eleven  of 
these  peripatetic  “  London  companies,”  some  numbering 
over  a  dozen  members  !  Such  being  the  custom — one 
much  “  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  ob¬ 
servance” — the  question  naturally  arises  in  what  school 
are  our  embryo  Rosciuses  (we  only  allude  to  such  as 
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adopt  the  stage  either  as  an  hereditary  calling  to  which 
they  are  in  a  manner  born,  or  from  a  pure,  unadulterated 
love  of  the  histrionic  art)  to  graduate  ?  The  answer 
can  only  be  that  there  will  soon  cease  to  be  any  such 
at  all,  and  that  unless  a  speedy  change  is  effected  in 
this  state  of  things,  the  stage,  once  an  arena  for  the 
exhibition  of  giant  genius  fostered  by  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture  and  mechanical  practice,  will  become,  especially  as 
regards  the  fairer  portion  of  its  votaries,  more  and  more 
a  field  for  the  display  of  mere  physical  attractions,  some 
of  whose  owners  seem  imbued  in  a  literal  sense  with 
the  poet’s  notion  (slightly  altered  from  the  original)  that 
beauty 

“  Is,  when  unnttired,  ailonied  the  most.” 

The  beginning  of  change  from  the  old  days  of  the 
regular  and  legitimate  drama,  when  the  greatest  actors 
and  actresses  of  the  old  school  could  perform  an  entire 
comedy  almost  sitting  round  a  table,  has  been  well 
alluded  to  by  the  dramatic  writer  Fitzball,  who  may,  in 
a  degree,  be  considered  as  the  originator  of  the  “  sen¬ 
sational”  drama,  with  his  Bottle  Imp,  Devils  Elixir, 
Flying  Dutchman,  cum  multis  aliis,  in  a  few  verses  of 
farewell  to  an  old  prompter  of  the  Lyceum,  then  known 
as  “The  English  Opera-house,”  named  Davy  Grove, 
who  lamented  dreadfully  over  what  he  called  the 
rational  scenes  of  the  rational  drama,  when  he  could 
sit  quietly  in  his  chair  at  the  wing  all  the  evening 
through,  just  giving  the  word  to  ring  up  or  down  the 
curtain,  instead  of  having,  thanks  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  as  he  said,  “  to  run  about  the  stage  all  night, 
ringing  up  this  trap,  ringing  down  that,  and  making 
signals  with  flags  as  if  one  were  working  a  telegraph, 
not  a  theatre !”  The  two  following  are  the  most 
amusing  of  the  string  : — 

“  Then  iiardon,  friend  D.'ivy,  I  pray  do, 

Past  follies  that  };avB  you  sueh  pain; 

And  set  you  to  caper  away  so. 

In  thunder,  and  li^'htning,  and  rain. 

“  Even  devils  I’ve  made  o’er  you  hover, 

In  brimstone,  in  whirljHM)!,  and  gust ; 

And  waves  I  have  causisl  you  to  cover, 

Xot,  Davy,  with  water,  but  dust.” 

To  pass  for  a  moment  from  performers  to  authors 
and  their  critics.  That  the  number  of  writers  for  the 
stage  is  exceedingly  limited  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be 
denied.  That  their  genius  is  highly  appreciated  when 
it  appears  among  us,  the  brilliant  and  lasting  success 
and  popularity  of  such  sterling  plays  as  Mr.  Wills’s 
Charles  L,  Mr.  Gilbert’s  fancifully  beautiful  classic 
and  fairy  creations,  prove  beyond  a  doubt.  Considering, 
then,  that  fame  is  to  be  won,  and  also  that  the  more 
commonplace  prize  of  pecuniary  gain  is  allotted  with 
no  niggard  hand  to  the  successful  dramatist,  it  is  mar¬ 
vellous  that  their  number  should  be  actually  confined  to 
a  mere  handful.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  original 
authors,  as  the  simple  transferrer  of  another’s  plot  and 
ideas  from  the  shelves  of  the  circulating  library  to  the 
footlights  can  scarcely  claim  to  be  included  in  that 
category. 

Within  the  last  few  years  three  dramatists  whose 
works  would  have  shed  lustre  on  any  age,  even  the 


Elizabethan,  have  passed  away — the  authors  of  Vir- 
ginius,  of  the  fine  classic  tragedy  of  Ion,  one  of  the 
noblest  plays  in  the  English  language,  and  more  recently 
the  gifted  author  of  The  Lady  of  Lyons  and  Richelieu — 
the  last  incomparably  the  best,  though  the  least  popular 
— and  where  are  we  to  look  for  their  successors  .?  At 
present,  with  one  or  two  bright  exceptions,  there  is  little 
indication  of  the  Coming  Man.  While  theatres  are 
multiplying  themselves  in  every  direction  there  is  no  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  dramatic  writers — no  extra 
supply  for  the  additional  demand.  Grumblers  there  are 
who  say  that  dramatic  authorship  is  made  a  close  borough 
by  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  power ;  and  if  this  be  so, 
what  must  be  said  of  dramatic  criticism,  that  should  be 
rigid  and  impartial  censorship  of  the  press,  which  is  to 
sterling  merit  like  the  crucible  to  gold,  making  its 
brightness  shine  with  more  brilliancy  ? 

But  in  order  to  perform  his  duties  effectually  the 
critic’s  pen  must  be  unbiassed,  imp.artial,  uninfluenced  in 
the  remotest  degree  by  personal  feeling  or  prejudice,  and 
steering  a  clear  course  between  the  acrid  venom  of  ill- 
natured  cynicism  and  the  cloying  honey  of  over-leniency 
and  undue  praise.  Certainly,  whatever  the  faults  of 
dramatic  critics  at  the  present  day,  over-severity  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  glaring  one  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  become  a  conventional  rule,  established,  almost 
without  an  exception,  to  pass  a  fiivourable  verdict  on 
any  new  piece  that  is  brought  out.  As  regards  the  often 
fallacious  nature  of  a  “  first  night’s  applause,”  the  motto 
“  Never  trust  to  appearances”  may,  in  most  instances, 
be  safely  applied ;  and  the  delusion  is  too  frequently 
perpetuated  in  the  columns  of  the  press,  in  which  appear 
laudations  often  so  over-coloured  as  to  produce  in  the 
spectator  the  natural  result  of  reactionary  disappoint¬ 
ment.  That  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  however, 
more  than  one  notorious  and  undignified  squabble,  find¬ 
ing  employment  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  has 
lately  revealed  to  us,  and  by  which  it  would  seem  that 
if  your  critic,  in  the  exercise  of  his  onerous  office,  con¬ 
siders  that  certain  passages  in  a  play  have  an  immoral 
or  coarse  meaning,  or  another  ventures  to  suggest  that 
a  certain  species  of  ethereal  and  non-human  subject  has 
been  too  often  laid  under  contribution,  he  exposes  him¬ 
self  to  torrents  of  pen-and-ink  abuse,  certainly  surpass¬ 
ing  in  scurrility  anything  he  has  advanced  in  his 
criticism,  as  well  as  his  publishers  to  being  mulcted  in 
heavy  damages.  Do  playwrights  really  possess  the 
proverbial  thinness  of  skin  which  is  credited  to  per¬ 
formers,  who  are  said  to  be  able  to  swallow  praise  in 
an  amount  as  enormous  as  FalstaflT  could  drink  sack, 
but  to  strain  at  the  halfpenny-loaf  of  blame  or  censure 
with  which  it  is  occasionally  accompanied  ? 

In  point  of  fact,  if  this  is  to  be  the  case,  as  recent 
events  appear  to  indicate,  the  critic  becomes  a  mere 
nonentity,  and  his  calling  degenerates  into  that  of  the 
puppet,  moved  by  the  invisible  deus  ex  tn.ichind  that 
pulls  the  strings,  not  that  of  the  honourable  aiKl  judicious 
guide  of  popular  opinion,  as  displayed  to  the  gain  of 
both  public  and  author,  if  properly  exercised  in  dramatic 
criticism. 
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DISTINGUISHED  MAIDEN  LADIES. 

JANE  AUSTEN. 


Kent  is  so  conspicuous  in  history  as  one  of  the 
most  advanced  of  English  counties,  that  it  needs 
nothing  to  make  it  famous,  and  scarcely  lacks  any  pe¬ 
culiarity  that  might  be  considered  interesting.  Amongst 
the  rest  of  the  peculiarities  for  which  its  active  people 
were  distinguished  in  times  past  was  the  adoption  of  the 
clothing  business  as  an  honourable  pursuit,  and  it  is  re¬ 
corded  by  a  local  historian  that  “  The  clothing  business 
was  exercised  by  persons  who  possessed  most  of  the 
landed  property  of  the  Weald,  insomuch  that  almost  all 
the  ancient  families  of  these  parts,  now  of  large  estates 
and  genteel  rank  in  life,  and  some  of  them  ennobled  by 
titles,  are  sprung  from  ancestors  who  have  used  this 
great  staple  manufacture,  now  almost  unknown  here.” 
Amongst  those  ancient  clothiers  of  Kent  was  the  family 
of  the  Austens,  who  flourished  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tenterden  and  Sevenoaks,  and  a  descendant  of  whom, 
the  Rev.  George  Austen,  occupied  the  Parsonage  House 
of  Steventon,  in  Hampshire,  in  1 775.  On  the  1 6th  of 
December,  in  that  year,  his  daughter  Jane  was  born 
there.  She  had  several  brothers,  who  became  prosperous 
men,  and  one  sister,  three  years  older  than  herself, 
whose  name  was  Cassandra.  Considering  that  Jane  be¬ 
came  so  distinguished,  as  compared  with  her  elder  sister, 
we  are  impelled  to  reflect  like  Shakspeare’s  Juliet,  and 
say,  “  What’s  in  a  name  ?” 

Though  less  than  a  century  ago,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  realise  the  vast  material  and  social  changes  which 
have  taken  place  since  Jane  Austen  was  an  infant  in 
arms.  It  is  recorded  that  the  roads  by  which  Steventon 
Parsonage  was  approached  were  mere  cart-tracks, 
so  cut  up  by  deep  ruts  as  to  be  impassable  for  a  light 
carriage,  and  that  Mrs.  Austen,  being  in  weak  health, 
journeyed  to  that  home  on  a  feather-bed,  placed  upon 
some  soft  articles  of  furniture  in  the  waggon  which 
conveyed  the  household  goods.  Soon  afterwards  a 
neighbouring  squire,  a  man  of  many  acres,  asked  Mr. 
Austen,  “  Is  Paris  in  France  or  France  in  Paris  ?  for  my 
wife  has  been  disputing  with  me  about  it.”  That  was 
certainly  pretty  good  for  the  squirearchy  of  a  county 
so  near  France.  As  to  manners,  it  is  also  narrated  that 
the  wife  of  a  neighbouring  rector  habitually  made  use 
of  oaths  in  ordinary  conversation. 

Fortunately  for  Jane  Austen,  the  better  education  and 
tastes  of  her  parents  screened  her  from  associations  with 
the  free  life  and  conversation  so  prevalent  in  those  days, 
and  created  for  her  a  circle  of  acquaintance  of  an  order 
superior  to  the  average.  Notwithstanding,  her  early 
life  was  not  surrounded  by  much  elegance  or  material 
refinement.  The  parsonage  was  a  very  inferior  house, 
innocent  of  cornices,  and  encumbered  with  unsightly 
beams,  visible  under  every  ceiling.  The  surroundings 
of  her  home  are  also  described  as  certainly  not  a  pic¬ 
turesque  country,  without  any  bold  scenery,  and  with  a 
soil  so  poor  as  to  prevent  timber  from  attaining  any  size. 
Yet  there  was  a  singular  beauty  then,  as  now,  about  the 


winding  lanes  and  profuse  hedge-rows  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  the  style  of  her  writings  seems  to  have 
been  governed  by  these  circumstances  ;  for  she  indulged 
in  no  wild  romances,  but  delighted  in  imparting  a  charm¬ 
ing  interest  to  home  scenes  and  domestic  events,  as  a  dc- 
picter  of  which  she  had  no  rival  in  her  time,  even  if 
she  has  one  or  two  now.  The  church  which  was  the 
scene  of  her  father’s  ministrations  was  in  keeping  with 
the  scenery  around,  being  described  as  “  A  little  spireless 
fane,  just  seen  above  the  wooded  lane.”  To  these 
simple  features  of  the  quiet  landscape  were  added  great 
quantities  of  wild  flowers,  including  primroses,  ane¬ 
mones,  varieties  of  violets,  and  wild  hyacinths,  all  vying 
with  the  blossoms  and  berries  of  the  wild  roses  and  the 
hawthorns. 

Another  class  of  circumstances  seems  also  to  have 
contributed  to  the  air  of  cheerfulness  .and  kindness  which 
pervades  her  writings.  The  home  at  Steventon  must 
have  been,  for  many  years,  a  pleasant  and  prosperous 
one.  For  a  long  period  the  house  was  seldom  visited 
by  sorrow,  and  the  hand  of  death  was  never  laid  upon 
it.  Ample  means  surrounded  the  family  with  comfort ; 
pleasant  neighbours  supplied  them  with  good  society ; 
they  kept  a  carriage  and  pair  wherewith  to  explore  and 
visit ;  they  resorted  to  Bath  for  an  occasional  change ; 
in  all  and  through  all  Jane  unconsciously  imbibed  ideas 
and  notions  which  find  such  characteristic  expression  in 
her  works,  which  also  abound  with  suggestive  matter 
indicative  of  the  ideas,  tastes,  and  pursuits  of  the  clergy 
and  gentry  of  those  days  as  contrasted  with  this  later 
time. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  it  seems  there  was  a 
custom  then  in  that  part  of  the  country  of  putting  out 
babies  to  nurse,  and  Jane  was  one  of  the  babies  so  dis¬ 
posed  of.  Little  is  known  of  the  subsequent  education 
of  her  childhood,  but  it  must  have  been  good  for  those 
days,  for  she  began  writing  tales  and  plays  in  her  copy¬ 
books,  some  of  which  are  preserved.  There  was  a 
smartness  and  boldness  about  these  compositions,  indi¬ 
cated  in  one  instance  by  the  name  of  “  Old  Humbug,” 
given  to  a  character  of  one  of  her  earliest  attempts  at 
comedy. 

In  this  writing,  merely  for  her  own  amusement,  she 
appears  to  have  indulged  habitually  for  many  years 
before  she  turned  her  ability  to  practical  account  in  her 
first  published  novel.  Pride  ami  Prejudice.  It  took  her 
ten  months  to  complete,  and  it  was  finished  in  August, 
1797.  This  was  quickly  followed  by  Sense  and  Sensi¬ 
bility. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  letter  of  a  visitor,  referring 
to  about  this  time,  which  records  that  she  was  “  fair 
and  handsome,  slight  and  elegant,  but  with  cheeks  a 
little  too  full.”  We  learn  from  another  source  that  “  in 
person  she  was  very  attractive ;  her  figure  was  rather 
tall  and  slender,  her  step  light  and  firm,  and  her  whole 
appearance  expressive  of  health  and  animation.  In  coir.- 
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plexion  she  was  a  clear  brunette  with  a  rich  colour,  with 
mouth  and  nose  well  formed,  bright  hazel  eyes,  and 
brown  hair  forming  natural  curls  close  round  her  face. 
However  fair  or  handsome  she  might  have  been,  there 
never  seems  to  have  been  any  prospect  of  her  marriage. 
On  the  contrary,  her  sister  Cassandra  was  engaged  to  a 
clergyman.  It  is  stated  that  he  had  not  sufficient  private 
fortune  to  permit  of  an  immediate  union.  For  this 
reason  he  went  out  to  the  West  Indies  as  chaplain  to  a 
regiment,  and  there  died  of  yellow  fever.  This  little 
domestic  tragedy  was  the  first  great  grief  which  intruded 
upon  a  family  which  had  previously  been  remarkably 
exempt  from  trials. 

In  l8ol,  when  Mr.  Austen  was  about  seventy  years 
of  age,  he  resigned  his  duties  to  his  eldest  son,  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Bath,  which  was  at  first  very  unsatisfactory  to 
Jane,  as  she  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  home  of  her 
childhood.  She,  with  her  sister  and  parents,  first  re¬ 
sided  at  No,  4,  Sydney-terrace,  and  afterwards  at  Green- 
park-buildings.  There  they  were  intimate  with  their 
maternal  uncle,  Mr.  Leigh  Perrot,  who,  it  appears,  was 
one  of  a  family  whose  claims  have  contributed  to  the 
confusion  and  mystery  surrounding  the  title  to  the  great 
estate  of  Stoneleigh,  in  Warwickshire.  In  February, 
1805,  Mr.  Austen  died,  and  was  buried  at  Walcot 
Church.  Soon  afterwards  the  widow  and  daughters 
removed  to  Southampton,  where  they  resided  in  a  corner 
of  Castle-square.  There  they  resided  about  four  years, 
removing  in  1809  to  Chanton  Cottage,  in  Hampshire. 

Referring  to  her  letters  about  this  time,  we  find  that 
she,  in  common  with  so  many  others  of  her  sex,  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  feminine  weakness  of  omitting  dates. 
There  were  some  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  most  of  her  correspondence  has  to  be  traced 
by  the  postmarks,  then  always  appearing  on  the  letters 
themselves,  as  envelopes  were  unknown.  We  learn  that 
she  read  French  with  facility,  and  knew  something  of 
Italian.  She  had  strong  political  opinions,  was  a  vehe¬ 
ment  defender  of  Charles  I.  and  of  his  grandmother  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  Tory, 
though  in  after  life  taking  no  interest  in  politics.  She 
was  an  extensive  and  industrious  reader,  and  was  so 
fond  of  Scott’s  poetry  that  when  he  began  his  prose 
writings  she  said,  “  Walter  Scott  has  no  business  to 
write  novels,  especially  good  ones.  It  is  not  fair.  He 
has  fame  and  profit  enough  as  a  poet,  and  ought  not  to 
take  the  bread  out  of  other  people’s  mouths.  I  do  not 
mean  to  like  W averley  if  I  can  help  it,  but  I  fear  I  must. 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  like  no  novels  really,  but 
Miss  Edgeworth’s,  E.’s,  and  my  own.” 

She  was  fond  of  telling  stories  to  children,  and  to 
her  nephews  and  nieces  she  was  in  all  respects  a  charm¬ 
ing  aunt.  Her  first  charm  to  children  was  great  sweet¬ 
ness  of  manner. 

At  the  same  time  she  was  extraordinarily  expert  at 
games  requiring  skill.  Her  performances  with  the  cup 
and  ball  were  marvellous.  She  has  been  known  to 
catch  the  ball  on  the  point  above  one  hundred  times  in 
succession  until  she  was  compelled  to  desist  from  sheer 
fatigue,  and  when  her  eyes  failed  her  so  that  she  could 
not  read  or  write  long  together  she  gratified  her  active 
disposition  by  resorting  to  her  cup  and  ball  rather  than 


be  idle.  Perhaps  the  domestic  customs  associated  with 
her  childhood  may  in  some  measure  account  for  this 
disposition.  In  the  earlier  circle  of  her  acquaintance 
ladies  did  not  disdain  to  spin  the  thread  of  which  the 
household  linen  was  woven  ;  they  liked  to  wash  with 
their  own  hands  their  choice  china  after  breakfast  or 
tea ;  little  girls  were  taught  by  their  mothers  to  make 
their  own  beds.  It  was  not  that  they  had  no  servants 
to  do  all  these  things  for  them,  but  they  took  an  interest 
in  such  occupations.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  add 
the  reflection  that  women  had  then  less  to  occupy  them. 
Many  sources  of  interest  enjoyed  by  this  generation 
were  then  almost  or  entirely  unknown,  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  some  ladies  undertook  the  lighter  house¬ 
hold  occupations  for  mere  lack  of  something  else  to 
engage  themselves  upon. 

With  the  removal  from  Steventon  Jane  Austen’s 
literary  work  suddenly  ceased.  During  her  residence 
at  Bath  and  Southampton  she  seems  to  have  done  little 
or  no  writing.  This  long  fallow  of  her  brain  was 
followed,  however,  by  a  vigorous  renewal  of  mental 
activity  as  soon  as  she  settled  down  at  Chanton,  though 
it  is  remarkable  that  she  never  sought  retirement  or 
privacy  for  the  work  of  writing.  She  had  no  study  or 
room  expressly  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  but  plied 
her  pen  in  the  general  sitting-room,  subject  to  all  kinds 
of  interruptions.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  she 
was  extremely  sensitive  respecting  her  writings,  and 
tried  to  avoid  the  observation  of  servants  and  visitors. 
With  this  object  in  view  she  wrote  upon  unusually 
small  pieces  of  paper  which  she  could  easily  put  away 
or  hide  under  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  and  to  aid  her  in  this  watchfulness  she  availed 
herself  of  a  creaking  door  which  warned  her  of  any 
one  approaching,  and  accordingly  opposed  any  remedy 
for  the  disagreeable  noise  which  the  door  made.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  her 
labours  resulted  in  the  publication  of  her  later  novels 
in  quick  succession.  A  new  edition  of  Seme  and  Sen¬ 
sibility  was  published  in  1 8 1 1 ,  also  of  Pride  and  Pre¬ 
judice  early  in  1813,  Mansfield  Park  in  1814,  and 
Emma  early  in  1816.  The  unsophisticated  delight  she 
experienced  upon  the  appearance  of  her  books  may  be 
gathered  from  a  letter  to  her  sister,  in  which,  referring 
to  Pride  and  Prejudice,  she  says — “  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  got  my  own  darling  child  from  London,” 
meaning  the  first  copy  she  saw  of  the  book.  But  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  feeling  of  fond  enthusiasm  was  an 
intense  desire  to  remain  retired.  She  knew  no  savans 
and  had  no  literary  acquaintances.  The  business  arising 
out  of  her  books  took  her  occasionally  to  London,  and 
during  one  of  her  visits  to  the  metropolis  it  fell  to  her 
lot  to  nurse  one  of  her  brothers  through  a  rather  pro¬ 
tracted  illness.  His  physician  happened  to  be  also  one 
of  the  physicians  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  authoress  being  accidentally  discovered  in 
the  person  of  the  fair  nurse,  the  physician  commu¬ 
nicated  with  the  Prince  on  the  subject,  and  the  result 
was  the  dedication  of  Emma  to  his  Royal  Highness. 
These  circumstances  led  to  a  short  intimacy  between 
Jane  and  Mr.  Clarke,  the  Prince’s  librarian,  but  her 
literary  acquaintances  extended  no  further,  for  she  did 
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not  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  personal  fani“.  Scarcely 
was  Emma  published  before  the  illness  which  proved 
fatal  overtook  her.  Her  mother  was  still  living,  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  and  touching  evidence  of  the  self- 
denying  character  of  her  disposition  that  she  feigned 
dissatisfaction  with  the  only  sofa  they  possessed  so  that 
her  mother  might  retain  the  uninterrupted  use  of  it,  and 
professed  to  prefer  an  arrangement  of  three  chairs  which 
she  used  to  recline  upon.  As  her  illness  advanced, 
however,  this  state  of  things  ceased,  for  in  May,  1817, 
she  removed  to  Winchester  in  order  to  avail  herself  of 
medical  attendance  there,  in  spite  of  which  she  sank 
under  her  malady  on  the  1 8th  of  July  in  the  same 
year. 

Thus  was  this  gifted  and  excellent  lady  snatched 
away  just  as  a  well-assured  success  was  dawning  upon 
her,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty-two.  Pre¬ 


viously  her  works  had  not  met  with  a  marked  success, 
her  utmost  receipts  from  them  having  been  less  than 
£’]00  in  all,  but  about  the  time  of  her  death  they  pro¬ 
cured  much  attention.  Soon  after  this  lamentable  event, 
the  roll  of  her  books  was  completed  in  the  publication 
of  Northanger  Abbey  and  Persuasion.  Amongst  the 
world-wide  appreciation  felt  for  her  writings  perhaps 
the  most  gratifying  is  that  expressed  by  the  late  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately,  who  places  her  amongst  the  very 
highest  rank  of  literary  celebrities. 

Upon  the  whole  her  fame  lives  after  her  in  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree,  and  she  has  the  advantage  of 
having  for  her  laborious  and  loving  historian  her  nephew, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Austen  Leigh,  whose  book,  in  addition  to 
most  of  the  above  particulars,  tells  us  that  she  was  interred 
in  Winchester  Cathedral,  where  a  large  slab  of  black 
marble  in  the  pavement  marks  the  place. 


A  FEW  HINTS  FOR  HOME  EMBELLISHMENT. 
By  an  American  Housekeeper. 

AN  EASY  METHOD  OF  IMITATING  PAPIER-MACHE. 


Doubtless  among  the  numerous  readers  of 
the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
there  are  some  individuals  possessing  all  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  taste,  and  a  true  love  of  the  beautiful,  who 
for  want  of  greater  worldly  means  are  debarred  from 
any  extensive  indulgence  of  the  same.  They  cannot 
go  out  into  the  marts  of  elegant  furniture  to  pur¬ 
chase  costly  articles  of  vertu,  however  their  inclina¬ 
tion  may  lead  them  thither ;  or  if  they  ever  do  go,  as  of 
course  all  like  to  do  whenever  opportunity  offers,  it  is 
merely  to  look  and  admire,  perhaps  to  dwell  upon  after¬ 
wards  at  home,  and,  if  possible,  to  invent  some  practical 
expedient  or  substitute  for  originals  which,  alas  !  only 
money  could  buy.  It  is  always  a  pity  to  let  our  aspirations 
soar  beyond  our  reasonable  prospects  ;  and  yet  I  have 
found  that  no  sooner  has  the  intense  desire  seized  upon 
us  but  our  ingenuity  begins  to  suggest  new  and  before 
undreamed-of  plans  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  in 
imitation  of  these  coveted  objects.  We  study  our  sub¬ 
ject  and  experiment  with  great  earnestness,  until,  little 
by  little,  we  advance  towards  perfection,  and  are  at 
length  entirely  successful. 

As  an  instance,  let  me  describe  an  experience  of  my 
own.  I  had  so  often  looked  in  admiration  at  the  various 
elegant  articles  in  papier-mache — tables,  screens,  port¬ 
folios,  and  the  like — and  longed  to  make  some  of  them 
for  myself,  since  I  could  not  purchase,  that  at  last  one 
day  I  determined  to  try  my  powers  as  an  amateur,  and 
make  a  table  which  should  be  to  me  as  good  and  as 
valuable  as  if  I  had  paid  the  high  price  demanded  for 
one  of  those  I  had  so  long  coveted.  I  had  in  my  pos¬ 
session  a  quaint  old  table  of  cherry  or  maple  wood  that 
had  stood  for  generations  in  an  upper  chamber,  unprized 
and  unpretending  in  its  extreme  plainness,  and  even 
ugliness. 


I  determined  to  make  my  experiment  upon  this 
very  thing,  and  having  first  thoroughly  cleansed  the 
table,  I  rubbed  it  well  with  glass  and  sand-paper 
until  all  roughness  and  old  varnish  was  removed.  I 
next  applied  a  coating  of  the  best  black  japan,  which 
was  laid  on  smoothly  and  evenly.  As  I  chose  a  clear 
day,  the  open  air  soon  dried  it  nicely,  and  meantime  I 
was  busy  preparing  my  design,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
japan  was  entirely  dry  I  was  ready  to  trace  it  upon  the 
top  of  my  table,  which  I  did  with  a  pointed  sable  brush 
and  a  little  white  or  yellow  water-colour  paint.  All 
that  I  needed  was  an  outline  drawing  of  any  group  of 
rich  flowers  as  a  model.  Outline  copies  of  these  flowers 
drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  stiff  paper  were  also  drawn 
as  accurately  as  possible,  and  cut  out  to  form  stencils, 
by  means  of  which  the  shapes  are  very  easily  transferred 
to  the  black  surface  by  a  very  simple  process. 

Having  my  design  plainly  traced  upon  the  table  as 
described,  the  next  step  was  to  affix  pieces  of  thin 
pearl  and  bright  tinfoil  upon  the  places  intended  for 
the  flowers.  The  pearl  was  cut  as  nearly  the  shape  as 
possible,  and  then  fastened  down  in  position  by  means 
of  thin  glue.  The  foil  was  cut  even  more  easily,  and 
fixed  in  the  same  way.  The  next  thing  was  to  go  over 
the  entire  surface  with  a  second  coat  of  the  japan,  and 
when  dry  rub  it  well  with  pumice-powder  and  water 
until  the  black  is  removed  from  the  pearl  and  foil.  Of 
course  this  makes  all  level,  and  the  pearl  will  appear  as 
if  inlaid. 

Now  came  the  painting,  which  called  all  my  artistic 
powers  into  requisition ;  but  by  aid  of  the  stencils  laid 
over  the  proper  places,  and  with  the  original  sketch  as 
a  guide  for  grouping  them,  I  was  able  to  produce  a 
really  showy  bouquet.  The  pearl  and  foil  formed  a 
bright  ground  for  my  transparent  oil  colours,  and  of 
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course  shone  through  them  very  effectively.  Some  of 
the  flowers  were  painted  with  crimson-lake,  others  with 
yellow-lake ;  and  by  mixing  crimson-lake  with  Prussian 
blue,  I  obtained  a  lovely  violet  colour.  The  green  leaves, 
wherever  pearl  or  foil  was  used,  were  coloured  by 
mixing  Prussian  blue  with  yellow-lake,  toned  down  to 
any  shade  of  brown  or  bronze  by  the  addition  of  burnt 
or  raw  sienna.  Where  a  solid  colour  was  needed,  any 
of  the  above  were  changed  to  body  colours  by  adding 
a  little  white  ;  and  wherever  the  outlines  required  filling 
out  around  the  pearl,  a  little  of  this  admixture  was 
necessary  to  render  the  shape  clear  and  distinct  upon 
the  black  ground.  After  the  paint  is  entirely  dry, 
additional  toning  and  shadmg  can  be  given  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  known  to  artists  as  glcKung,  using  sienna,  or  any 
other  transparent  paint,  to  give  the  proper  shadows, 
with  high  lights  laid  on  with  white  or  Naples  yellow. 
The  stems  and  fine  tracery — tendrils,  stamens,  and 
buds — are  to  be  done  with  a  fine  sable  pencil  and  with 
body  colours,  as  above.  Vermilion -green  will  give 
a  fine  green  that  can  be  variously  used  by  mixing  in 
white,  Naples  yellow,  or  sienna,  according  to  the  tint 
you  desire  to  employ,  and  the  greater  the  variety  of 
green  in  a  large  group  of  flowers,  the  better  wifl  be 
the  effect. 


After  this  manner  I  finished  my  table  decorations, 
and  when  it  was  done,  I  can  assure  you  it  was  a 
very  handsome  affair,  especially  after  I  had  added  a  little 
gilding  in  the  tracery  around  the  edges,  and  here  and 
there  all  over,  wherever  there  seemed  occasion  for  a 
touch  or  spot.  A  gilt  saucer  furnished  the  gold,  and 
the  fine  sable  pencil  traced  it  neatly  and  gracefully. 

At  this  stage  I  left  it  for  several  weeks  to  dry  very 
thoroughly,  and  then  finished  it  with  a  coat  of  white 
Uamar  varnish  over  all,  which  gave  a  brilliant  polish 
almost  equal  to  lacquer-ware.  Thus  my  desire  for  an 
ornamental  table  was  cheaply  gratified,  for  the  expense 
was  exceedingly  trifling.  After  this  successful  experi¬ 
ment  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  proceeded  to  ornament 
whatever  came  in  my  way — panels,  chairs,  workboxes, 
and  vases — until  my  plainly-furnished  apartments  as¬ 
sumed  an  air  of  grandeur  that  would  have  astonished 
me  a  while  before.  Now-a-days,  I  never  see  an  old 
or  shabby  article  for  sale  in  an  auction-room  without 
thinking  how  it  would  look  when  transformed  with 
paint  and  pearl. 

And  now,  having  given  my  own  successful  experience 
for  the  benefit  of  your  like-minded  readers,  I  leave  them 
to  put  the  ideas  into  practice  according  to  their  own 
taste  and  opportunities. 


HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

BT  AN  ENGUSHWOMAN. 

PART  II.— INSTRUCTIONS  TO  HOUSEKEEPER. 


Let  housekeeper  instruct  the  house  or  chamber  maid 
to  sweep  and  thoroughly  clean  one  bedroom  each  day ; 
by  so  doing  there  is  never  confusion  and  conflicting 
work.  On  Monday,  when  the  stairs  have  to  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  it  may  be  impossible  for  the  house¬ 
maid  to  sweep  and  arrange  a  bedroom  on  that  day,  but 
if  she  is  assisted  and  instructed  in  the  way  to  economise 
time,  she  will  find  her  work  always  accomplished  in  its 
proper  time  and  manner. 

Certain  work  has  to  be  repeated  every  day,  making 
beds,  cleaning  hearths,  and  polishing  grates,  dusting, 
&c.,  &c.  Let  the  housekeeper  see  that  these  regular 
duties  are  always  performed  by  a  certain  hour  each 
morning,  and  never  allow  any  other  work  to  interfere. 
The  housemaid  must  be  up  very  early,  but  she  may  retire 
also  early.  If  the  housekeeper  allows  the  cleaning  of 
grates,  sweeping  of  stairs,  &c.,  to  be  delayed  in  the 
morning,  housemaid  is  often  prevented  from  doing  the 
stairs  on  their  proper  day,  because  when  the  family  get 
up,  housemaid  must  prepare  the  baths,  answer  bedroom 
bells,  &c.,  &c.  The  housekeeper  should  never  permit 
a  broom  or  duster  to  be  used  after  the  family  come 
downstairs  in  the  morning.  Housemaid’s  work  on  all 
days,  except  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  is  the  same.  On 
Saturday  morning  the  hall  must  be  scrubbed  or  washed 
and  dusted,  anl  the  windows  of  one  or  more  bed¬ 
rooms  cleaned.  The  housemaid  should  mend  all  bed¬ 


room  linen,  toilet  curtains  and  covers,  bedroom  chintzes, 
and  muslins,  and  she  is  also  expected,  when  the  family 
is  not  large,  to  assist  in  the  plain  needlework.  This  and 
all  other  needlework  the  housekeeper  should  inspect. 
The  housemaid  should  have  a  linen-book  with  duplicate 
lists,  and  she  should  mark  all  clean  linen  received  from 
housekeeper,  and  return  a  list  of  soiled  linen  to  house¬ 
keeper,  and  the  housekeeper  should  make  housemaid 
responsible  for  the  linen  given  her  for  the  bedrooms. 

Housekeeper’s  instructions  to  parlour-maid  are  to 
sweep,  dust,  and  keep  in  order  ladies’  morning-room 
and  breakfast-room,  to  serve  breakfast  if  required,  to 
assist  footman  (or  butler)  in  cleaning  silver,  to  wash 
glass  and  valuable  china,  and  to  answer  the  hall-door  in 
the  morning  until  12  o’clock,  afterwards  if  but  one  foot¬ 
man  is  kept  and  no  butler.  Parlour-maid  prepares  lun¬ 
cheon  table,  and  serves  luncheon  if  required,  removes 
luncheon  things,  and  arranges  dining-room  for  evening. 
Parlour-maid  also  assists  footman  or  butler  (if  both  are 
not  kept)  in  serving  dinner,  or  attends  hall  bell  during 
dinner.  Housekeeper  also  instructs  parlour-maid  to 
arrange  drawing-room  in  the  absence  of  footman,  or  if 
there  is  no  valet,  and  the  footman  has  to  serve  his 
master  and  assist  in  dressing  him,  &c.  Parlour-maid 
mends  all  table-linen  and  keeps  list  of  all  table-linen 
used,  also  makes  list  of  soiled  table-linen  for  laundress, 
and  is  expected  to  assist  in  plain  needlework  of  every 
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kind,  and  in  some  instances  to  get  up  fine  linen  for  the 
mistress,  clear-starching,  &c.,  &c. 

Housekeeper  instructs  footman  to  arrange  and  keep 
in  order  the  drawing-room,  and,  if  there  is  no  butler, 
also  the  dining-room,  to  brush  and  put  away  his  master’s 
clothes  when  changed  (unless  the  master  has  a  valet), 
to  clean  drawing  and  dining  room  windows,  clean 
silver,  serve  dinner,  and,  when  not  out  with  the  carriage, 
to  attend  the  hall  bell.  The  footman,  if  there  be  no 
butler,  is  accountable  for  silver,  and  the  housekeeper 
should  give  him  an  inventory  of  all  plate  committed  to 
his  care.  Footman  announces  visitors,  receives  cards, 
and  delivers  invitations.  Housekeeper  should  be  very 
particular  in  securing  this  servant  to  have  with  him  an 
excellent  character,  as  the  position  is  one  of  much 
responsibility. 

Kitchen-maid  is  under  direction  of  cook,  but  also 
cleans  front-door  steps  and  area,  washes  kitchen,  pantry, 
and  scullery  windows,  and  also  washes  kitchen  cloths 
and  towels  ;  cleans  knives  and  scours  floors.  House¬ 
keeper  should  select  a  young  and  intelligent  girl  for 
this  situation,  as  she  is  a  kind  of  apprentice  to  cook, 
and  if  cook  leaves  unexpectedly  or  gets  ill,  kitchen-maid 
takes  her  or  his  place.  The  housekeeper  should  visit 
every  part  of  the  house  at  least  once  a  week,  and  that 
part  occupied  by  the  family  every  day.  It  is  her  duty 
to  see  that  the  servants  are  comfortably  fed  and  properly 
clad,  and  it  is  always  best  to  be  firm  but  kind  to  those 
employed  to  do  your  master’s  work.  In  order  to 
thoroughly  understand  your  work  you  must  know  the 
contents  of  your  master’s  house,  make  a  list  of  every¬ 
thing  placed  in  your  care,  and  know  where  everything 
is  properly  kept,  then  insist  upon  all  things  being  kept 
in  their  proper  places,  let  each  servant  know  definitely 
their  work,  and  make  them  do  it.  Keep  your  accounts 
regularly ;  ascertain  how  much  is  allowed  for  house¬ 
keeping  expenses,  and  do  the  very  best  you  can  with 
the  sum  allowed.  Pay  the  servants  monthly  or  quar¬ 
terly,  and  let  them  understand  your  terms  clearly  when 
they  come  into  your  service.  Try  to  do  away  with  the 
pernicious  habit  of  drinking  beer  ;  it  takes  ;^3  a  year  off 
their  wages,  and  does  much  harm  to  health  and  brain. 
If  you  know  the  work  of  each  servant  and  how  it  is 
done,  you  will  never  impose  unreasonable  tasks,  and  I 
advise  you  to  keep  the  “  Servants’ Directory”  always  at 
hand  that  you  may  be  sure  that  you  are  right. 

Always  have  regular  days  for  giving  out  stores  of 
all  kinds,  and  let  the  servant  know  how  long  what 
you  give  her  Is  to  last,  so  that  there  is  no  waste  of 
anything ;  if  trifles  are  not  carefully  watched  they  run 
away  with  things  of  more  importance.  For  instance, 
I  know  a  family  whose  housekeeper  allows  the  servants 
to  help  themselves  to  kindling  wood  and  matches  ;  these 


items  alone  were  5s.  6d.  a  week,  and  there  were  but 
three  fires.  In  another  house  where  there  were  eight 
fires,  these  items  were  2s.  6d.  per  week. 

The  housekeeper’s  room  is  usually  the  downstairs 
drawing-room.  In  it  the  butler,  lady’s-maid,  and  head 
nurse  have  their  tea,  and  there  the  important  events  of 
the  downstairs  world  are  discussed.  It  should  be  kept 
very  tidy  and  comfortable,  and  the  housekeeper  should 
be  at  her  post  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning.  Let 
her  fire  be  the  first  lighted,  and  she  is  sure  of  the  other 
fires  being  lighted  in  proper  time.  Each  servant  should 
be  made  responsible  for  the  things  given  to  them  for 
their  use  for  their  own  department,  and  servants  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  the  price  of  articles  care¬ 
lessly  broken  or  lost  sKall  be  deducted  from  their  wages. 
Servants  dislike  asking  a  second  time  for  instructions, 
and  are  often  called  stupid  if  they  do.  Encourage  the 
servants  to  come  to  you  for  instruction  and  advice,  and 
explain  clearly  what  you  want  done.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  stand  over  and  direct  a  servant  in  doing  a 
thing  for  the  first  time,  and  this  is  the  best  way  of 
teaching.  If  you  have  a  laundry-maid  under  your  direc¬ 
tion,  carefully  inspect  her  work  for  the  first  week  or 
two,  and  direct  her  according  to  the  instructions  of  the 
“  Servants’  Directory.” 

As  we  have  no  established  system  of  housekeeping, 
you  will  find  that  every  servant  who  comes  to  you  from 
another  situation  has  been  taught,  or  has  taught  herself, 
in  a  different  way  to  that  of  the  servant  who  had  the 
situation  before ;  and  you  will  not  only  have  to  teach 
much,  but  you  will  have  to  assist  the  servant  in  unlearn¬ 
ing  much.  But  all  good  servants  are  anxious  to  retain 
good  situations,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  with  one 
who  refused  to  do  my  work  in  the  way  I  wished  it 
done. 

I  have  usually  found  that  if  a  se/vant  is  sullen  when 
receiving  instructions  it  is  because  she  or  he  always 
associates  it  with  fault-finding,  and  that  directly  they  are 
assured  of  your  only  wish  being  to  instruct  them  in  your 
way  of  doing  work  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  learn, 
and  grateful  for  the  instruction  they  receive. 

Unless  you  keep  a  careful  watch,  and  are  most  im¬ 
perative  in  your  orders,  the  upper-servants  will  tyrannise 
over  the  less  fortunate  under-servants.  If  the  duties  of 
each  servant  in  your  master’s  house  are  clearly  stated  (or, 
what  is  better,  written)  upon  the  servants’  introduction 
to  their  particular  departments,  this  tyranny  cannot  exist ; 
but  if  the  servants  take  the  position  of  “  under-servant” 
without  most  definite  instructions  as  to  their  duties,  their 
fate  is  a  hard  one.  You  are  not  only  responsible  for  the 
work  which  they  are  required  to  do,  but  in  a  great 
measure  you  are  responsible  for  the  welfare  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  those  under  your  authority. 


15$. — House  Costume  and  Christening  Dress. 

{Madc-up  Pattern,  ^t.6d.  ;  Flat  Pattern  for  each  separate  Vetement,  Is.  6d. — Mdme.  Goubaud,  $0,  Henrietta-st.,  Covent  Garden.') 

To  note  the  new  fashions  at  the  commencement  of  host  of  other  accessories  of  the  toilet  tempt  one’s  eyes, 

this  month  of  April  is  no  sinecure.  New  materials  and  court  notice. 

and  new  models,  new  chapeaux,  new  lingeries,  and  a  To  begin  with  echantillons  of  the  new  fabrics  for 
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spring  and  summer,  their  name  is  legion,  for  they  are  ever  this  spring  with  fancy  woollens.  Among  these 

many,  but  I  have  selected  a  few  as  most  worthy  of  a  by  far  the  nicest,  to  my  taste,  are — the  diagonal  Frou- 

special  description.  frou — a  fabric  slightly  ribbed  slantways,  as  its  name 


156. — Spring  Costumes  for  Children. 

{^Made-up  Pattern,  3/,  6d.  ;  Flat  Pattern  for  each  separate  Vitement,  Is.  6d, — Mdme.  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-st,,  Covent-Garden. ) 


For  morning  or  demi-toilette  walking  costumes,  implies  ;  casimir,  an  extremely  fine  quality  of  cashmere, 
there  are  very  nice  fancy  woollen  materials.  All  are  light  enough  for  summer  wear ;  cachem  'trientie,  another 
self-coloured.  This  is  more  uniformly  the  case  than  kind  of  cashmere,  still  finer,  extremely  soft  and  suitable 
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for  tunics  or  draped  dresses.  Then  there  are  beige  and 
vigogne  fabrics,  especially  manufactured  for  spring  and 
even  summer  wear,  gay  chintzes  and  mohairs,  and  a 
new  material  which  goes  by  the  name  of  toile  Saigon;  it 
is  of  a  stiffer  make  than  the  cashmere  description  of 
materials  ;  indeed,  among  the  best  fabrics  for  summer 
dresses  and  costumes  are  all  the  varieties  of  toiles  de  laine 
and  batistes  de  laine. 

All  the  above  tissues,  without  exception,  are  to  be 
had  in  all  new  and  fashionable  shades  of  colour.  These 
shades,  not  only  for  woollen  materials,  but  for  silks, 
are — maroon,  havannah,  almond,  vigogne,  chamois, 

,  flax  grey,  Sardinian  grey,  felt  grey,  Moscovite  grey 
and  mode,  French  blue,  Mexico  blue,  Isly  green,  per- 
venche,  reseda,  myrtle  and  willow  green,  aventurine, 
olive.  Gobelin,  scarabee,  lizard  and  ocean  green,  colibri, 
peacock  and  duck  green,  marine  blue,  hirondelle  and 
bleu  anglais,  Corinthe,  amethyst,  claret,  Paris  brlile^ 
sultan,  and  jasper. 

These  colours  are  for  the  daytime,  and  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  woollens,  fancy  silks,  and  wool  fabrics  and 
and  silks. 

A  friend  writes  from  Lyons  that  even  in  silks  self¬ 
colours  are  the  rule,  brocades  or  figured  silks  the  ex¬ 
ception.  For  jupons  stripes  will  still  be  worn  to  a 
great  extent,  but  for  Princess  robes  and  tunics  plain 
silks  are  still  to  be  preferred.  I  think  I  have  already 
said  faille  is  no  longer  the  exclusively  fashionable  silk 
fabric.  Satin  and  moire  are  winter  materials,  and  for  the 
summer  we  are  coming  back  to  taffetas,  and  grosgrain 
silk  and  poult  de  sole.  For  evening  wear  the  fashion¬ 
able  shades  of  colours  are  pearl  grey,  silver  grey,  azure 
blue,  Leman  blue,  Chinese  rose,  tea  rose,  mauve,  lilac, 
peach,  Nile  green,  Suez  green,  crystal,  cream,  Ondine, 
straw,  corn,  flesh  colour,  cerise,  and  groseille. 

Thepekin  silks  (striped)  are  of  various  kinds.  Some 
are  a  combination  of  satin  and  grosgrains  others  of 
dull  silk  and  taffetas.  Few  are  of  contrasting  colours  ; 
they  are,  generally  speaking,  either  all  of  the  same  tint, 
or  else  of  two  shades  of  one  colour. 

For  tunics  a  pretty  and  very  new  fabric  is  composed 
of  stripes  alternately  resembling  silk  canvas  and  plain. 
These  are  called  silks  d  rayures  canevas.  In  some  cases 
the  alternate  stripes  are  brocaded  with  a  small  pattern 
of  flowers. 

I  think  I  must  warn  my  fair  readers  against  accepting 
as  the  very  derniere  mode  certain  figured  silks  which 
might  be  passed  off  for  such  in  England  and  other 
countries.  I  know,  from  the  best  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  that  some  attempts  were  made  in  that  way  last 
year,  and  that  these  figured  silks,  having  proved  a 
failure,  are  now  being  sent  abroad,  as  fit  only  for 
r exportation,  and  not  likely  to  take  in  France. 

Not  that  figured  silks  are  not  both  elegant  and  tasteful, 
bat  they  are  too  dressy  and  too  exp>ensive  to  become  a 
general  fashion  in  France,  at  least  this  year ;  and  as 
Paris  still  gives  the  ton  to  all  such  details  of  the  toilet, 
foreigners  will  very  soon  perceive  they  have  been  duped 
into  purchasing  a  material  not  truly  deserving  that  all- 
powerful  epithet — fashionable. 

Rich  figured  silks,  and  especially  those  brocaded 
d  disposition,  are  suitable  only  in  the  wardrobe  of  a 


grande  dame  who  can  afford  to  wear  such  a  dress  a  very 
few  times,  and  then  discard  it,  for  they  form  a  style  of 
dress  which  is  too  remarkable  to  be  worn  very  often, 
and  which  bears  the  date  of  its  purchase,  as  it  were, 
so  that  ladies  who  go  out  a  great  deal  prefer  those  self- 
coloured  silks  which  are  beautiful  and  elegant  more 
by  their  make  and  trimming  than  by  their  own  intrinsic 
worth. 

This  being  premised,  I  will  admit  that  dresses  of 
Pompadour  silk  have  been  worn  by  ladies  of  distinction 
during  the  winter,  and  are  still  in  great  favour  this  spring ; 
the  only  thing  I  wish  to  observe  is  that  neither  these  nor 
any  other  figured  silks  are,  generally  speaking,  the 
reigning  fashion.  Plain  or  pekin  silks  form  the  great 
majority  of  the  toilettes  of  the  season. 

As  to  the  fa<pn  of  dresses,  tunics  are  by  no  means 
given  up :  they  are  merely  modified,  draped  in  u  grander, 
fuller  style,  at  once  more  simple  and  more  elegant  than 
the  chiffonage  of  last  winter.  But  the  more  novel  style  is 
the  Princess  dress,  the  back  lengths  of  which  are  cut 
excessively  long  and  then  caught  up  into  a  large  puff  to 
form  the  tournure.  These  dresses  are  trimmed  after 
various  devices.  The  deep  pleated  flounce  so  long  in 
vogue  is  now  becoming  rather  dhnode;  gathered  flounces, 
bouillons,  and  ruches  are  now  considered  in  better 
taste. 

Two  or  three  gathered  flounces,  each  headed  with  a 
bouillon  and  narrow  frilling,  compose  a  very  tasteful 
trimming  both  in  silk  and  fancy  material.  Ruches  of 
two  or  three  shades  of  the  colour  of  the  dress,  though 
not  exactly  new,  also  form  a  very  pretty  garniture. 

Trimmings  are  put  on  en  tablier  in  front  and  en  traine 
at  the  back.  Very  often  a  tunic  is  merely  simulated  by 
more  or  less  elaborate  ornaments.  The  corsage  is  made  d 
basques  or  d  gilet,  or  both.  It  is  still  quite  fashionable  to 
let  it  remain  of)en  in  front  either  en  coeur  or  in  the  shape 
of  a  long  square. 

A  favourite  style  is  to  make  a  long  plain  tunic  open  in 
front  all  the  way  down,  and  showing  a  g'det  and  skirt 
perhaps  of  another  colour  and  material.  Fancy  woollen 
materials  are  frequently  combined  this  spring  with  silk. 
Among  the  new  trimmings  I  must  note  first  black  lace 
or  blond  beaded  with  jet,  and  also  for  dressy  toilets 
white  blond  beaded  with  white  jet. 

Black  lace  beaded  with  jet  is,  I  understand,  to  be 
quite  the  rage  for  trimming  spring  and  summer  dresses  ; 
it  is  to  be  had  of  all  widths.  Also  very  pretty  tunics 
of  beaded  tulle  and  lace  are  being  prepared  to  wear, 
even  in  the  daytime,  with  light-coloured  silk  dresses. 

Ribbons  are  also  to  come  in  for  an  important  part  in 
the  ornamentation  of  our  spring  and  summer  costumes. 
Taffetas  and  grosgrains  ribbons  are  made  in  two  shades 
of  colour,  the  ribbon  being  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
one  of  which  is  taffetas,  the  other  satin  or  grosgrains. 
Sashes  are  worn  eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  and  are  very 
prettily  looped  and  draped  at  the  side  of  the  dress. 
Some  have  patterns  brocaded  over  them,  but  this  is  less 
of  a  novelty  than  the  ribbon  of  two  shades. 

In  answer  to  queries  from  several  of  our  lady  corre¬ 
spondents,  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  tournure 
before  I  proceed  to  describe  some  of  the  new  spring 
costumes.  In  Paris  no  crinoline  of  any  kind  is  now  worn 
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excepting  the  tournure  of  fine  white  horsehair,  to  keep 
up  the  puff  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dress.  The  best 
model  is  that  which  is  formed  of  a  number  of  flutings 
put  on  in  hollow  pleats,  as  it  keeps  up  better  than  any¬ 
thing  ;  there  is  an  elastic  strap  underneath,  to  maintain 
it  in  the  proper  shape.  This  tournure  should  be  put 
on  over  the  under  and  under  the  upper  skirt  worn  under 
the  dress,  and  all  skirts  should  be  gored  in  front,  and 
all  the  fulness  thrown  to  the  back  ;  a  flounce,  much 
deeper  at  the  back  than  in  front,  should  be  added  to 
the  upper-skirt,  especially  to  wear  with  a  trained  dress. 
These  are  essential  points  to  a  lady  who  wishes  to  be 
bien  juponnee. 

A  very  dainty,  fresh-looking  costume  is  of  popelme 
gaze,  blue  and  a  light  shade  of  brown  called  fauvette ; 
the  flounces  on  this  costume  are  disposed  in  very  novel 
and  fanciful  fashion,  partly  of  one  colour  and  partly  of 
the  other.  The  corsage  opens  with  revers  over  a  blue 
gilet,  and  is  finished  at  the  top  with  a  ruched  /raise 
lined  with  blue.  The  sleeves  are  trimmed  with  a  ruche 
to  correspond.  Upon  the  skirt  there  is  a  tahlierdi  light 
brown  biais  and  of  blue  flutings  ;  and  at  the  back  a 
tunic  skirt  of  the  fauvette  shade  is  slightly  caught  up  at 
the  sides  with  agrafes  of  passementerie,  to  show  deep 
revers  lined  with  blue. 

Another  more  simple  but  extremely  distingue  costume 
is  made  of  fine  cachemirienne  of  two  shades  of  vigogne 
brown.  Skirt  rasterre,  made  perfectly  plain,  \ong  gilet 
bodice  coming  halfway  down  the  skirl  in  front,  buttoned 
with  a  number  of  tiny  round  buttons  of  the  same 
material.  Both  skirt  and  gilet  are  of  the  darker  shade  of 
vigogne.  The  long  polonaise  is  of  the  lighter  shade. 
It  remains  open  all  the  way  down  in  front,  plain,  with 
only  a  few  pleats  at  the  back,  and  sleeves  with  very 
deep  revers.  The  edge  is  merely  stitched  twice  round, 
but  there  is  a  handsome  embroidery  pattern  on  each  of 
the  front  corners,  a  pattern  of  ivy-leaves  worked  in 
cama'ku  shades  of  brown,  the  trailing  branch  continued 
some  way  up  on  each  side.  A  similar  pattern  is  worked 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  bodice,  upon  the  shoulders, 
and  also  upon  the  sleeve  revers  and  upon  the  square 
pockets  on  the  sides  of  the  polonaise.  This  style  of 
polonaise  is  also  made  of  black  cashmere  or  black  silk, 
to  wear  over  any  dress  or  skirt  and  gilet. 

New  modifications  of  the  polonaise  form  part  of 
most  of  even  the  latest  of  spring  costumes';  with  the 
Princess  dress,  however,  the  mantelet  is  now  the  fashion¬ 
able  style  of  confection. 

It  is  a  mantelet  echarpe  of  black  cashmere  rounded 
like  a  pelerine  at  the  back,  and  forming  short  square 
lappets  in  front ;  the  trimming,  for  cashmere,  is  very 
thick  black  guipure  lace  put  on  all  round  the  edge  and 
down  the  middle  of  the  back  en  cascade,  from  the  folds 
of  which  fall  large  loops  of  black  grosgrains  ribbon. 

This  model  is  also  made  of  black  silk,  trimmed  with 
deep  Chantilly  lace  or  with  black  Spanish  blond  beaded 
with  jet ;  it  is  more  dressy  than  the  mantelet  a  capuchon, 
which  has  been  the  vetement  of  the  demi-saison,  and 
which  is  still  worn  for  demi-toilette  with  coloured  silk 
lining  and  ribbons  to  match  the  dress. 

Tunics,  peplums,  and  scarf  mantles  of  black  lace 
and  black  beaded  blond  will  be  the  extreme  vogue,  as 


I  hinted  just  now,  later  on  in  the  season,  to  wear  over 
light-coloured  dresses. 

As  I  hinted  in  my  last  letter,  our  chapeaux  are  not 
likely  to  be  less  extravagant  in  shape  this  spring  than  in 
the  winter.  The  aureole  shape,  sloped  otf  all  round  in 
front,  is  still  the  favourite,  and  the  prettiest  variety  of 
bonnet  I  have  seen  so  fitr  is  the  Raphael.  The  crown 
is  round,  moderately  high,  and  disappears  under  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  flowers  ;  the  border  is  sloped  up  en  aureole 
all  round,  and  the  trimming  is  continued  behind  so  as  to 
droop  in  the  neck. 

One  model  is  of  rose-coloured  gros  de  Suex  and 
gauze ;  it  is  wreathed  with  white  and  pink  may-blossoms, 
sprays  of  which  trail  at  the  back  over  lapels  of  pink 
gauze. 

Another  is  of  black  tulle  and  lace,  with  clusters  of 
variegated  roses  of  all  the  colours  ever  assumed  by  that 
queen  of  flowers. 

A  third  is  of  blue  tulle,  with  wreath  of  blush  roses 
and  forget-me-nots,  large  cluster  and  trailing  branch  of 
the  same  at  the  side. 

A  fourth  of  mauve  crepe  lisse,  perfectly  covered  with 
a  foraison  of  Parmese  violets  and  their  foliage,  on  one 
side  agrafe  of  white  marguerites  des  bles  and  long  train 
of  the  same  behind.  Under  the  raised  front  border, 
coronet  formed  of  bows  of  mauve  grosgrains  ribbon. 

And  a  fifth  is  a  bonnet  of  reseda-coloured  crepe 
lisse,  trimmed  with  blond  of  the  same  colour,  put  on 
en  Crete,  with  a  cluster  of  tea-roses  at  the  side,  and 
lapels  of  tulle  and  blond  behind,  matched  to  the 
crape. 

No  more  feathers ;  it  seems  as  though  a  fairy  had 
touched  all  female  head-gear,  and  changed  a  multitude 
of  feathers  into  a  multitude  of  flowers  !  Beautiful  and 
rare  they  are,  exquisitely  copied  from  nature,  and  not 
taken,  as  was  hitherto  the  fashion,  of  one  kind  exclu¬ 
sively,  but  artistically  combined — roses  and  mignonette, 
hyacinths  and  lilac,  primroses  and  snowdrops,  carnations 
and  heartsease. 

A  pretty  chapeau  of  rice-straw  has  a  sloped  front 
border  with  inner  lining  of  fluted  rose-coloured  silk. 
The  high  round  crown  is  wreathed  pink  acacia  blossoms, 
and  a  scarf  of  rose-coloured  gauze  is  tied  at  the  back. 
Strings  of  grosgrains  ribbon. 

A  Henri  II.  hat  of  Brussels  straw  has  a  trimming  of 
buff  and  brown  taffetas,  and  aigrette  of  golden  brown 
feathers  fastened  on  with  a  cluster  of  bluebells. 

Another  of  brown  straw  and  brown  velvet  has  a 
white  aigrette  naturelle,  and  a  wreath  of  cornflowers 
and  poppies  mixed  with  wheatears. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERN. 

THE  JAVA  GLOVE-CASE. 

DESIGNEO  BY  MESDAMES  LE  BOUTILLIER,  I  2  5,  OXFORD  S  TREET,  W. 

This  pretty  design  makes  a  charming  little  present 
for  either  a  lady  or  a  gentleman.  It  can  be  applied  to 
tie-cases,  to  handkerchief-cases,  or  worked  in  stripes  on 
Java  canvas,  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Mesdames  Le 
Boutillier  supply  materials  commenced  for  the  Java 
Glove-Case  for  5s.  6d. ;  or  send  the  case  lined  and  com¬ 
pletely  trimmed  for  12s.  6d. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE.  single  button,  draped  at  the  sides  with  bows  of  ribbon  ; 

I.  Dressy  Toilette  for  a  girl  of  10  to  15  years  Jace  collar  and  ribbon  bow  in  the  hair-,  kid  shoes  with 

of  age.  Blue  silk  skirt  and  bodice,  deep  pleated  blue  ribbons. 


■New  Bonnets. 


2.  Boy’s  Costume  for  6  to  10  years  of  age.  Black 
velvet  costume,  consisting  of  Russian  trousers  and 
short  blouse  drawn  in  at  the  waist  by  a  leather  belt ; 


ming  composed  of  a  faille  fluting  headed  by  a  wide  match ;  plastron  waistcoat  of  black  satin,  which  can  be 
brown  velvet  band,  covered  up  eri  carre  to  the  waist ;  worn  over  any  bodice,  and  is  trimmed  with  white  lace ; 
polonaise  plain  and  open  in  front,  draped  at  the  side  and  brown  velvet  in  the  hair  -,  black  satin  boots. 


158. — Costumes  for  Opera,  Theatre,  &c. 

(^Made-up  Patterns,  5/.  6d.;  Flat  Patterns  for  each  separate  Vetement,  is.6d. — Mdme,  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-st.,  Covent  Garden.) 
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linen  collar  and  red  cravat ;  grey  boots  with  kid 
tops. 

3.  Faille  Dress,  puree  de  pois  colour.  The  trim- 


forming  puff  at  the  back  ;  a  rich  fringe,  brown  velvet 
and  velvet  buttons  form  the  trimming  on  the  polonaise ; 
coat  sleeves  with  fluted  flounced  velvet  and  fringe  to 
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“  O  R  I  ANA.” 


The  age  of  imitation  is,  we  think,  the  title  that  might 
with  most  appropriateness  be  applied  to  the  present 
period,  and  in  no  respect  more  than  as  regards  dramatic 
representations. 

At  one  London  theatre,  it  being  deemed  advisable  to 
present  the  career  and  vicissitudes  “  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave”  of  a  notorious  youthful  thief  and  prison- 
breaker,  the  risk  of  a  Lord  Chamberlain’s  prohibition  is 
evaded  by  readapting,  back  into  its  native  English,  a 
French  translation  of  the  original  drama,  which,  rendered 
doubly  trashy  and  mawkish  by  this  double  process  of 
distillation,  has  still  the  effect  of  stimulating  imitators, 
who  forthwith  reproduce  it  in  different  forms  and  various 
titles  at  othei  theatres,  till  it  again  reaches  the  home 
which  was  its  starting-post  more  than  a  century  ago  ; 
the  result  of  all  which  it  is  more  than  probable  wdll  tend 
to  prove  the  undesirableness  of  rechauffh  in  any  shape. 

Again,  a  dramatist  has  added  materially  to  his  well- 
won  reputation  by  the  production  of  a  very  original  and 
charmingly  poetic  style  of  drama — fairy  comedy ;  and 
by  the  genius  displayed  in  both  construction  and  verse 
has  won  a  certain  specialite,  or  what  should  have  been 
such  ;  and  at -once  emulation  sets  to  work  to  set  up  a 
rival  play  after  the  same  model,  but,  like  most  imitations, 
considerably  after.  Fairyland  is  at  best,  except  at  Christ¬ 
mas  pantomime  time,  but  ticklish  ground,  upon  which  it 
is  not  always  wise  to  rush  in.  It  needs  almost  the  magic 
pen  of  a  Shakspeare,  who  seemed  in  his  universal  know¬ 
ledge  to  have  been  able  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the 
fairies,  and  at  whose  feet  the  world  of  spirits  as  well  as 
of  nature  laid  their  richest  treasures,  to  depict  the  pranks 
and  pastimes  of  -the  elves  and  fays,  those  tricksy  sprites 
who 

“  Wiinclor  evcrj'vvhero 
Swifter  than  the  moon’s  sphere,” 
or 

“  Dance  their  rounds 
By  the  pale  moonshine.” 

But  our  readers  who  have  mused  with  us  on  the  delicate 
and  poetic  imaginings  of  A  Palace  of  Truth,  and,  last  but 
not  least.  The  Wicked  World,  and  the  ethereal  beings  that 
look  down  on  it  from  their  Happy  Land,  shall  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  latest  novelty  of  this  sort,  as  far  as 
pen-and-ink  description  will  afford  the  means. 

The  one  fairy  who  is  the  moving  agent  in  the  story 
(her  sister  elves  being,  in  opposition  to  the  rule  for  good 
children,  heard  but  not  seen)  is  Peep,  a  cripple  in  one 
hand  and  foot,  owing  to  having  been  in  infancy  dropped 
from  a  cliff  by  a  dog  belonging  to  the  king,  Raymond. 
The  king  is  requested  to  exercise  in  her  behoof  a  curative 
power  he  is  supposed  to  possess  according  to  the  super¬ 
stition  of  the  times,  but  he  refuses,  as  the  fairy  has 
already  revenged  herself  on  his  dog,  the  author  of  her 
misfortune,  and  destroyed  him  by  poison.  The  monarch, 
who  is  one  of  the  true  Sardanapalian  type,  tells  her, 
however,  that  her  wished-for  restoration  to  beauty  of 
person  shall  take  place  when  he  shall  again  return  to  his 
former  love  for  his  queen,  Oriana,  “  a  consummation” 


that,  though  “  most  devoutly  to  be  wished,”  seems  im¬ 
probable,  for,  so  far  from  his  abode  realising  its  title 
of  “  The  Happy  Isles,”  all  is  discord  and  disunion  at 
the  period  when  the  story  opens. 

There  is  a  certain  charmed  well  into  whose  magic 
waters,  if  the  disconsolate  fairy  dips  a  ring  she  wears, 
the  first  person  on  whose  finger  she  places  it  will  be 
beloved  by  the  inconstant  king.  This  ring  she  naturally 
intends  for  the  finger  of  the  queen,  but,  from  some  un¬ 
explained  reason.  Peep  sets  a  peasant  girl,  Chloe  Bean- 
top,  to  perform  the  office  beside  the  well,  and  the  latter, 
curious  to  try  its  effect,  puts  it  on  her  own. 

The  king,  queen,  and  their  respective  suites  have 
been,  by  fairy  agency,  thrown  into  a  sort  of  trance¬ 
like  slumber,  on  awakening  from  which  a  series  of 
complications  arise  more  perplexing  than  those  caused  by 
the  blunder  of  Puck  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
for  his  majesty’s  opening  eyes  fall  upon  Chloe,  the  rustic 
milkmaid,  with  whom  he  incontinently  fills  in  love  ;  but 
her  reign  is  a  short  one,  and  only  lasts  until  she  parts 
company  with  the  magic  ring,  which  becomes  next  the 
property  of  a  burly  high  priest  named  Flamen,  and  exer¬ 
cises  the  same  miraculous  power  in  respect  of  this  indi¬ 
vidual.  King  Raymond’s  subjects,  seeing  him  display 
his  affection  in  so  eccentric  and  misplaced  a  manner, 
judge  him,  and  very  naturally,  to  have  lost  his  senses, 
and  to  be  unfit  to  govern,  and  this  feeling  is  increased 
when  the  ring  falling  into  his  own  possession,  he  falls. 
Narcissus-like,  in  love  with  his  own  person. 

Led  by  a  spouting  demagogue  named  Oxeye,  whose 
valour  is  somewhat  of  the  Falstaffian  type,  they  rise  in 
rebellion,  and  break  into  his  palace,  in  which  crisis  the 
infatuated  monarch  is  more  intent  than  anything  on  saving 
his  worshipped  looking-glass.  His  devoted  though 
neglected  wife — neglected  on  what  account  it  is  hard  to 
say,  for  she  is  young,  beautiful,  and  loving — resolute  to 
save  his  honour,  dons  the  bright  armour  of  her  recreant 
and  inconstant  spouse,  and,  Joan  of  Arc-like,  sallies 
forth  in  his  place  .at  the  head  of  his  soldiers.  On  the 
field  of  battle  she  encounters  Oxeye,  and  is  about  to 
engage  in  a  hand-to-hand  combat  with  the  redoubtable 
republican,  which  would  probably  have  ended  badly  for 
the  dainty  amazon,  when  aid  intervenes  from  an  unex¬ 
pected  quarter,  no  other  than  her  owm  husband,  who, 
it  seems,  has  lost  the  ring  and  thereby  recovered  his 
reason,  and,  remorseful  for  his  past  ill-doings,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  private  soldier  is  fighting  valiantly  among 
his  own  troops — so  valiantly,  indeed,  that  he  not  only 
saves  the  life  of  his  ill-used  queen,  but  has  military 
honours  awarded  him  on  the  spot ;  and  further  than 
this,  the  ring  at  length,  after  encountering  such  a  variety 
of  cross-purposes,  fulfils  the  origin.al  intention  of  the 
benevolent  fairy  Peep  by  arriving  on  the  finger  of  the 
queen,  to  whose  charms  the  king  is  suddenly  awakened, 
and,  while  the  revolutionists  are,  of  couse,  ignominiously 
defeated,  her  reclaimed  husband  proclaims  his  return  to 
conjugal  love  and  loyalty,  though,  by  a  seeming  contra- 
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All  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Clay’s  productions 
are  aware  that  he  is  not  only  a  skilled  musician  and 
harmonist,  but  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  unpur- 


diction,  announcing  that  it  needed  no  magic  ring  to 
produce  such  an  effect. 

The  story  speaks  for  itself,  and  needs  no  comment, 


1 59. — New  Models  of  Lingerie. 

(^Made-up  Pattern,  3^.  6d.  ;  Flat  Pattern  for  each  separate  Vetemen',  \sXd. — Mdme.  Gol'BAUd,  30,  Henrietta-st.,  Covent  Carder.) 


It  possesses,  however,  the  advantage  of  being  clothed  in 
poetry  of  considerable  merit,  and  embellished  with  music 
that  only  needed  to  be  executed  by  experienced  vocalists 
to  produce  considerable  effect. 


chasable  gift  of  melody,  and  he  has  exercised  this  gift 
with  no  niggard  hand  in  the  spirited,  tuneful,  and  ex¬ 
pressive  music  he  has  composed  for  Mr.  James  Albery’s 
romantic  legend  of  Oriana. 


XUM 


i6o. — Marion  Delorme  Polonaise  and  New  Mantle. 

{^Made-up  Pattern,  ^s.6d.;  Flat  Pattern  for  each  separate  Vetement,  ls.6d. — Mdme.  Goubaud,  3c,  Hcnrietta-st.,  Covent  Garden.) 
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Novelties  for  Amateur  Gardeners, — Mr.  D. 
RadclyfFe,  129,  High  Holborn,  is  now  issuing  some 
choice  novelties  for  the  garden  and  greenhouse.  Among 


•red  leaves  ;  the  magnificent  variety 
Delphinum  consolida  candelabrum 
Nicotiana  macrophylla,  the  orna- 


green  and  orange- 
Viola  cornuta ;  ] 
Celosia  Huttoni ; 


161. — House  'I'oilet  and  Visiting  Costume. 

{Madc-itp  Pattern,  5/.  6d.  ;  Flat  Pattern  far  each  separate  Vetement,  Is. 6(1, — Mdme.Go  ’Bvud,  30,  Henrietta-st.,  Cement  Garden.) 

these  are  the  beautiful  Primula  japonica,  a  new  crimson  mental  variety  of  the  tobacco  plant ;  Gillia  achillaetolia 

Japanese  primrose  ;  the  hardy  pansy,  Dr.  Faust,  with  major  ;  Zinnia  Ha.igeana  and  convoluvulous  major  pictu- 

its  rich  deep  black  ;  the  bright  blue  Campanula  medium  rata.  These  novelties  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Rad- 

calycanthema  ;  the  Amanathus  salicifolius,  with  bronze-  clyffe,  the  seed  packets  costing  from  6d.  to  2s.  6d,  each. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


"  Oh,  what  a  flood  of  reflection  brinps 
The  siglit  of  a  dear,  dear  baby’s  things ! 
Tlie  snow-white  8lii>s,  so  simple  and  neat, 
Soeks  that  would  do  for  a  cherub’s  feet ; 
Blankets  of  flannel,  so  soft  and  warm 
Against  the  chill  of  the  winter’s  storm ; 
Wrappers  of  muslin,  so  thin  and  cool. 
For  the  days  of  the  sultry  summer  rule; 
The  jaunty  cap,  with  its  crisp  rosette ; 


The  outfits  now  provided  for  the  “  little  strangers” 
who  find  their  way  into  this  “  wicked  world”  sur¬ 
pass  all  that  poet  sang  or  fond  mother  dreamed.  I 
have  lately  seen,  at  Mrs.  S.  Jay’s,  2  59,  Oxford-drcus, 
Regent-street,  layettes  which  are  models  of  elegance  as 
well  as  types  of  neatness.  The  charm  of  these  exquisite 
productions  of  the  needle  lies  not  in  the  richness  of 
fabric  or  the  magnificent  embroideries  of  Alsatian  emi¬ 
gres,  but  in  the  dainty  stitches  set  one  by  one  by  human 
fingers  in  fine  soft  and  beautifully-manufactured  mate¬ 
rials.  The  shirts  are  specimens  of  the  finest  French 
cambric  or  Irish  linen  ;  the  robes  are  beautiful,  with  real 
Valenciennes  lace  inserted  between  fairy-like  tucks,  and 
headed  by  innumerable  varieties  of  “  baby”  stitches  in 
raised  needlework.  The  outdoor  garments  are  on  a  par 
with  the  rest.  Lovely  peKsses  for  short-coated  infants  ; 
long  cloaks  with  capes  for  those  of  tenderer  age,  lined 
with  silk  or  satin,  quilted  inside  and  covered  with  raised 
embroidery  ton  stir  ton,  or  forming  a  beautiful  contrasting 
shade  or  colour.  The  hats,  caps,  and  hoods  correspond 
with  the  outer  vetement,  and  are  certainly  in  exquisite 
taste.  I  glanced  at  the  piles  of  ready-washed  and  got- 
up  undcrlinen,  which  are  kept  always  in  stock  for  the 
use  of  ladies  travelling,  or  for  the  hurried  preparation 
of  many  an  Indian  outfit. 

The  prettiest  outfit  among  all  I  saw  was,  to  my  fancy, 
that  prepared  for  a  young  and  noble  lady  who  will  soon 
after  Lent  make  her  appearance  at  St.  James’s  or  St. 
George’s.  It  is  composed  of  exquisitely  fine  linen,  and 
the  trimming  is  of  Valenciennes  lace  insertions  and 
edgings,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  variety  of  elegant  de¬ 
signs.  There  is  a  rich  simplicity,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  in  this  trousseau  which  is  perfectly  irre¬ 
sistible.  No  account  of  Mrs.S.  Jay’strousseauxwould  be 
compl«e  without  mention  of  the  elegant  dressing-gowns, 
robes  dt  chamhre,  and  morning  toilettes,  which  are  a  spe¬ 
ciality  of  this  house.  The  peculiarly  ladylike  style  of  these 
vetement s  is  not  their  least  charm,  and  when  worn  over 
the  elegant  jupons  provided  in  the  trousseau  are  ex¬ 
tremely  stylish. 

I  have  received  a  quantity  of  patterns  for  spring 
dresses,  a  description  of  which  will  be  very  useful  to 
many  correspondents.  I  will  begin  with  the  beautiful 
Irish  poplins  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Inglis  and 
Tmckler,  of  I47,  Regent-street. 

This  lovely  fabric  is  made  in  single  and  double 
poplin  in  all  the  new  and  fashionable  colours,  puree  de 
pots,  three  shades  of  sage  green,  bronze,  steel,  metaux, 
feuille  morte',  chocdat,  spring  green,  a  shade  matching  the 


Tlic  quilk*d  jacket  of  satinet ; 

The  <rossamer  veil  to  shield  the  face  ; 

The  dainty  sIkk's  with  their  ties  in  iiliice  ; 

The  jaekets  with  their  borders  bright ; 

The  cloak  with  caja:  so  warm  and  light ; 

Every  possible  colour  and  hue — 

Crimson  and  orange,  jmrple  and  blue. 

Oh,  this  was  a  wardrobe  rich  and  rare 
As  ever  a  baby  boy  did  wear.” 

“  The  Baby's  Abbott. 

wonderful  green  of  young  larch  trees,  Napoleon  violet, 
water  blue,  del  blue,  Princesse  blue,  peacock  blue. 
I  counted  seven  or  eight  shades  of  grey,  and  must  not 
omit  the  brighter  shades  of  pearl  grey  for  evening 
toilet.  Irish  poplin  makes  admirable  trains,  and  is 
much  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  inexhaustible  in 
its  durability,  and  will  dye  and  re-dye  for  years.  The 
most  economical  way  of  using  Irish  poplin  is  to  pur¬ 
chase  light  colours  for  evening  wear ;  after  a  season’s 
use  in  this  capacity,  dye  of  a  serviceable  colour,  brown, 
blue,  grey,  bronze,  or  violet,  and  wear  the  poplin  en 
costume  for  a  season  ;  thirdly,  dye  black,  and  wear  as 
home  toilette.  Is  not  this  more  than  can  be  done  with 
the  much-vaunted  faille  ?  Irish  poplin  costs  much  less 
than  faille  to  begin  with.  Even  these  new  shades  are 
only  5s.  6d.  and  6s.  6d.  per  yard  in  single  poplin  24 
inches  wide.  Irish  poplin  is  used  for  morning  and 
evening  toilets,  for  polonaise,  and  for  walking  costumes 
of  all  kinds. 

It  is  not  easy  to  choose  among  the  great  variety  of 
patterns  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  George  Burgess  (dress 
factor  and  importer,  65,  Oxford-street),  for  the  quantity 
of  different  fabrics  w®uld  puzzle  a  most  decided  and 
strong-minded  woman,  whereas  I  fly  from  one  to  the 
other  in  delight  at  the  beauty  of  this  colouring,  or  the 
artistic  grace  of  that  design.  Something,  however, 
must  be  done  if  my  task  is  to  be  accomplished  at  all, 
and  so  I  do  as  the  children  say,  “  take  the  first,”  and 
Damask  Pique  the  first  proves  to  be.  The  name  accu¬ 
rately  describes  the  fabric,  a  raised  dam.isk.  The  price 
is  I2s.  6d.  for  10  yards,  or  Is.  gd.  per  yard.  Ten 
yards  would  make  a  train  and  full-size  polonaise,  or  a 
short  skirt.  French  spotted  cambrics,  the  fashionable 
designs  d  pois  of  all  sizes  and  in  all  coloured  grounds, 
the  spots  being  white,  bien  entendu.  Striped  cambrics 
for  jupons  to  wear  with  spotted  polonaise  cost  the  same 
pi  ice  as  percale  a  pois.  Is.  3^d.  per  yard.  Among  French 
cambrics  I  observe  plain  self-colours  of  all  shades  and 
colours — such  lovely  colours,  nearly  all  in  three  shades 
of  each  colour,  at  is.  o^d.  per  yard,  and  what  I  call 
Varden  cambrics,  but  which  re.illy  are  Flowered 
Cambrics,  striped  and  mixed  varieties  of  great  beauty, 
washing  very  well,  and  costing  only  is.  per  yard. 
Mr.  Burgess  is  noted  for  his  superb  Brilliants,  which 
can  be  had  at  no  other  house,  and  which  are  most 
enticing  in  design  and  colouring.  Plain  White  Piques 
are  Is.  gd.  per  yard,  and  are  always  pretty  and  useful 
dresses. 

Tussore  Broche  is  Oriental  in  appearance,  and 
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makes  up  exceedingly  well  as  complete  costumes  or  as 
polonaise.  It  is  Tussore  silk  colour,  and  has  a  raised 
satin  flouncing.  The  designs  are  numerous  and  very 
elegant  ;  it  costs  3s.  Il^d.  per  yard,  and  is  suitable  for 
afternoon  toilette.  Another  broche,  which  has  no  name 
on  the  pattern,  has  a  soft  silken  ground,  on  which  the 
artistic  pattern  is  raised  in  silk  of  the  same  shade ;  this 
is  a  most  ladylike  material,  .^s.  6d.  per  yard.  Toile 
DE  Burma  I  can  heartily  recommend,  having  tried  its 
washing  powers.  It  is  striped  white  and  colours  on  an 
ecru  ground;  it  costs  Is.  2^d.  a  yard,  and  makes 
charming  seaside  dresses  for  ladies,  young  ladies,  and 
children.  Toile  de  Burma  is  admirably  adapted  for 
polonaise,  as  it  looks  well  worn  over  black  or  coloured 
skirts  of  any  kind  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  useful 
fabrics  introduced  this  season. 

A  pretty  fabric,  also  nameless  on  my  pattern,  is  a 
coloured  broche  on  an  ecru  ground,  2s.  6d.  per  yard. 
Cretonne,  in  all  colours,  at  is.  3d.,  makes  stylish 
costumes,  and  is  also  useful  for  trimming  other  mate¬ 
rials.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  cretonne  chintz, 
which  is  designed  for  upholstery  purposes  only. 

Some  charming  striped  materials  are  composed  of 
silk  and  satin  stripes  on  a  holland-coloured  ground ; 
some  of  the  grounds  are  clear  and  gauze-like,  but 
strong ;  others  have  a  closer  and  opaque  ground,  but 
each  class  of  fabric  is  likely  to  be  useful  as  spring  and 
summer  dresses  or  costumes.  Mr.  Burgess  has  an 
immense  variety  of  toile  de  chevre,  alpaca,  and  mixed 
fabrics  for  walking  toilette  ;  these  vary  in  price  from 
IS.  to  IS.  S^d. 

I  observe,  also,  an  excellent  material  for  little  boys’ 
washing  suits  at  is.  pd.  per  yard  ;  it  is  striped  navy 
blue,  and  is  strong,  washes  beautifully,  and  makes  de¬ 
lightful  little  sailor  suits.  It  can  be  had  in  several  shades 
in  order  to  indulge  fond  mothers  with  the  pleasure  of 
trimming  the  suits  with  the  biais  shaded  lines  which 
are  now  fashionable. 

Trellis  Muslin  is  also  among  Mr.  Burgess’s  mass  of 
patterns,  and  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  prettiest  materials 
out  for  robes  de  chambre  and  white  summer  dresses.  I 
am  very  fond  of  it  for  girls’  dresses,  the  white  contrasts 
so  well  with  their  fresh  young  faces  and  bright  colours. 
Black  and  White  Challis  cost  ll^d.  per  yard,  and 
make  strong  serviceable  costumes  for  children,  and 
especially  for  little  boys.  Satines  wash  so  well  and 
wear  so  excellently  that  economical  ladies  will  doubtless 
prefer  them  at  is.  6d.  and  2s.  to  cheaper  fabrics. 
Satines  are  made  in  white  and  in  all  colours. 

As  a  change  from  the  description  of  materials  alone, 
I  will  indulge  my  readers  with  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
charming  chapeaux  just  brought  over  from  Paris  by 
Madame  Caroline,  41,  Sloane-street,  whose  bonnets 
and  hats  are  always  in  the  latest  and  most  ladylike 
style.  My  readers  need  not  suppose,  because  Madame 
Caroline  possesses  artistic  grace  and  Parisian  style,  and 
for  many  years  conducted  the  bonnet  department  at  the 
celebrated  Jay’s  of  Regent-street,  that  her  prices  are 
higher  than  those  of  houses  of  equal  standing  or  even 
of  less  repute.  I  can  assure  them  to  the  contrary — that 
Madame  Caroline’s  chapeaux  are  as  moderate  in  cost  as 
they  are  elegant  in  style. 


2CJ 

Par  parenth'ese,  I  must  remark  that  I  invariably  find 
the  “  Maison  Jay”  as  cheap  if  not  cheaper  than  other 
houses,  and  this  in  every  department. 

To  return  to  Madame  Caroline’s  delicious  spring 
chapeaux.  One  can  obtain  these  chef-d' oeuvres  at  prices 
varying  from  one  guinea  upwards.  Among  her  many 
mod'des  I  selected  three  for  description.  The  first  of 
this  charming  trio  was  composed  of  crepe  lisse,  folded 
in  coques  upon  a  new  model  extremely  becoming  to  the 
face,  and  trimmed  with  foliage  edged  with  jet  on  aigrette 
and  lace  appret,  completed  one  of  the  prettiest  young 
ladies’  bonnets  that  I  have  yet  seen  this  season.  The 
second  chapeau  was  made  of  turquoise,  a  light  but  rich 
silk  used  for  millinery  only;  this  was  arranged  in  puffs, 
and  trimmed  with  plumes  and  foliage  with  jet  ornaments. 
The  third  was  stylish,  not  to  say  coquettish.  The 
bonnet  is  of  spotted  tulle,  high  front,  with  interlined 
agrement  of  fine  jet,  trimming  of  jet  buckles,  ribbon 
loops,  long  ends,  and  aigrette.  But  no  words  can  give 
an  idea  of  the  style  of  the  chapeau,  which,  with  all  the 
lovely  jet  ornaments,  is  only  37s.  6d.  Madame  Caro¬ 
line’s  hats  for  young  ladies  are  models  of  elegant  sim¬ 
plicity  and  good  taste. 

The  bonnet  or  hat  naturally  leads  one  to  speak  of  the 
hair  and  the  present  style  of  wearing  additional  hair  ; 
but,  indeed,  I  want  no  reminder,  for  the  many  letters 
received  ask  me  for  information  on  this  all-important 
point.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  hair  and  its  arrange¬ 
ment  is  the  crowning  glory  of  our  sex,  or  that  the  coif¬ 
fure  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  toilet.  The 
Torsade  chignon  introduced  by  Messrs.  Unwin  and 
Albert  is  rapidly  superseding  the  old  styles.  The  tor¬ 
sade  chignon  consists  of  very  light  twists  of  crepe  hair 
arranged  in  artistic  coils  high  on  the  head.  This  coiffure 
may  be  worn  plain,  or  with  ornamental  pins,  flowers, 
stars,  or  fastened  by  the  still  fashionable  comb  of  light 
or  dark  tortoiseshell.  Messrs.  Unwin  and  Albert  have 
also  a  large  stock  of  curled  chignons,  which  are  very 
elegant  for  evening  wear. 

Messrs.  Stanley,  Gibbons,  and  Co.,  of  8,  Lockyer- 
street,  Plymouth,  have  issued  a  most  complete  postage- 
stamp  album — a  book,  in  fact,  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of 
stamp  collectors  of  any  age.  The  frontispiece  shows 
rare  or  recently-issued  stamps  of  all  nations.  The  book 
itself  contains  spaces  for  every  stamp,  even  to  the  large 
spaces  required  for  our  own  well-known  post-card. 
My  boys,  who  possess  the  stamp-collecting  mania  to  a 
tremendous  extent,  adjure  me  to  save  “  evely”  stamp, 
and  consequently  I  am  haunted  early  and  late  by  for¬ 
gotten  specimens. 

I  myself  am  collecting  crests  for  their  more  advanced 
ages,  and  “  mamma’s  book”  is  a  great  treat  only  allowed 
upon  rare  occasions.  I  advise  mammas  who  are  longing, 
as  we  all  must,  for  the  Easter  holidays,  to  begin  a 
stamp-book  for  the  dearly-beloved  and  welcome  school¬ 
boys,  and  they  cannot  do  better  than  order  one  of 
Messrs.  Stanley,  Gibbons,  and  Co.’s  stamp  albums. 

The  late  changeable  weather  coming  on  the  mild 
winter  has  caused  many  deaths,  and  thrown  many 
families  into  mourning.  Many  correspondents  have 
written  to  inquire  respecting  the  Albert  Crape  of 
Messrs.  Kay  and  Richardson,  which  may  now  be  had  of 
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all  drapers.  I  am  able  from  personal  knowledge  to  tell 
them  all  about  this  invaluable  crape — invaluable  because 
of  its  durability,  appearance,  and  cheapness. 

“  There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended. 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there ; 

There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe’er  defended. 

But  lias  one  vacant  chair." 

And  too  often  the  presence  of  the  “  Angel  of  Mid¬ 
night”  is  followed  by  poverty.  Under  these  conditions 
the  painful  struggle  against  debt  and  difRculty  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  heavy  cost  of  “  mourning heavy  to 
begin  with,  and  of  short  durability ;  crape  fraying  out, 
catching  every  tiny  obstacle,  and  losing  colour ;  in 
short,  turning,  as  dressmakers  emphatically  express  it, 
rusty.  No  such  minor  miseries  attend  the  wear  of 
Albert  Crape,  which  is,  to  begin  with,  of  deeper 
black  than  is  ordinary  crape.  Albert  Crape  does  not 
fray  out  with  long-continued  wear ;  I  have  even  seen 
some  folds  which  have  been  worn  daily  for  seven  months, 
and  even  at  the  parts  subjected  to  most  friction  there  is 
no  fraying,  only  a  clean-wsrw  hole.  I  consider  the 
Albert  Crape  one  of  the  most  useful  discoveries  of  the 
age  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  toilet,  and  am  pleased 
to  see  that  the  enormous  demand  for  this  crape  has 
compelled  the  manufacturers  to  take  new  and  extensive 
premises  in  Gutter-lane,  Cheapside. 

The  sunshine  streaming  in  at  my  window,  the  soft 
wind  bringing  the  breath  of  violets  on  its  wings,  con¬ 
spire  to  remind  me  that  Spring  is  far  advancing,  and 
that 

“  Tlic  time  has  come,  (as)  the  walrus  said. 

To  talk  of  many  things.” 

And  among  these  the  spring  novelties  of  Messrs. 
Macdougall  and  Co.,  of  42,  Sackville-street,  Picca¬ 
dilly.  I  will  begin  with  the  Woollen  Twills  for 
costumes,  which  are  as  light  and  soft  as  cashmere,  and 
possess  all  the  sheen  and  gloss  of  satin  cloth.  These 
twills  are  made  in  all  colours,  and  in  the  curious  new 
shades  which  are  now  so  fashionable.  Next  to  these  in 
attraction  come  the  Thin  Tweeds,  which  are  perfectly 
waterproof,  and  are  therefore  capital  dresses  for  travel¬ 
ling  and  seaside  wear.  Riding-habits  for  young  ladies’ 
country  wear  are  also  made  of  these  pretty  tweeds. 

The  Norfolk  Driving  Jacket,  as  patronised  by 
our  dear  and  amiable  Princess,  is  a  charming  vetement 
for  country  wear ;  it  is  peculiarly  becoming  to  tall, 
slight  figures.  The  Norfolk  Driving  Jacket  has  three 
kilted  pleatings  at  the  back  and  three  on  each  side  of 
the  front ;  it  has  a  waistband,  and  is  finished  with 
elegant  pearl  buttons.  Being  lined  throughout  with  silk 
it  is  easily  drawn  over  a  visiting  costume,  which  it  pre¬ 
serves  intact  from  dirt,  rain,  or  dust,  which  said  dust  is 
the  affliction  of  country  driving.  The  Norfolk  Driving 
Jacket  is  made  of  vicuna,  in  its  natural  shade  or  dyed 
black,  in  tweeds,  and  in  mixed  fabrics  of  every  colour 
and  shade.  Among  charming  waterproof  cloaks  is  a 
long  mantle  with  sleeves,  which  entirely  covers  the 
costume  ;  to  this  a  removable  cape  is  added,  which  can 
be  worn  or  removed  at  will,  and  forms  a  capital  driving 
waterproof  cape.  Messrs.  Macdougall  tell  me  that 
ladies  are  delighted  with  this  cloak,  finding  the  cape 
most  convenient  in  case  of  sudden  showers  when 
riding  or  driving  in  an  open  carriage. 


Not  less  a  favourite  is  the  Norfolk  Driving  Coat 
for  ladies.  To  give  an  idea  of  this  garment,  which 
suggests  only,  an  Ulster  coat,  is  not  easy ;  the  style  is 
very  distingue,  and  the  vetement  is  of  practical  utility 
both  as  to  its  ease  in  wearing  and  its  waterproof  quali¬ 
ties,  which  have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  the  firm. 

The  charming  little  dolmans,  casaques,  and  mantles 
of  this  house  must  be  seen  before  one  can  gain  any  idea 
of  their  variety  and  elegance.  They  are  designed  from 
the  newest  French  models,  and  possess  all  the  exquisite 
Parisian  gout  combined  with  the  perfection  of  cut  of 
this  celebrated  house.  From  jackets  we  pass  to  jupons, 
the  materials  for  which  are  varied  and  very  pretty. 
Stripes  are  again  fashionable  for  wearing  under  polonaise 
or  pardessus,  and  may  be  had  in  all  colours  upon  black, 
white,  or  shaded  grounds.  Very  broad  stripes  can, 
however,  be  worn  only  by  statuesque  women ;  les 
mignonnes  must  be  contented  to  add  to  their  apparent 
height  by  wearing  the  very  pretty  narrow  stripes  under 
their  plain  or  spotted  polonaise.  Silk  Linseys  make 
charming  shaded  jupons,  as  well  as  lovely  costumes. 
Silk  linsey  is  a  fabric  which  possesses  all  the  gloss  of 
silk  with  the  soft  falling  folds  of  cashmere ;  it  is  the 
fabric  par  excellence  for  costumes.  It  is  light  and  service¬ 
able  as  a  demi-saison  material,  and  makes  a  charming 
spring  costume  and  a  useful  autumnal  walking  dress. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  ladies’  walking  costumes 
I  must  give  a  word  of  warning  to  the  inexperienced 
buyer  of  waterproofs.  There  is  no  economy  in  cheap 
•waterproofs.  The  first  shower  takes  all  the  beauty  from 
the  cheap  vetement,  which  it  penetrates  and  chills  the 
wearer,  perhaps  sowing  the  seeds  for  a  host  of  evils 
of  which  a  “  bad  cold”  may  be  the  precursor.  A  good, 
really  waterproof  tweed  is  not  a  cheap  article  ever  to 
manufacturers,  and  I  do  not  see  how  their  iBs.  and  21s. 
waterproofs  can  be  what  they  represent  themselves ;  nay 
more,  I  have  seen  the  wretched  failures  such  misplaced 
economy  entails  on  the  unhappy  purchaser.  I  have 
inquired  the  price  of  a  really  good,  really  waterproof 
cloak,  and  find  from  32s.  to  353.  is  the  lowest  price 
consistent  with  good  style,  good  work,  and  good 
materials. 

The  healthy  and  picturesque  Highland  dresses  for 
boys  and  girls  are  as  much  worn  as  ever,  and  will  be, 
I  suppose,  until  a  more  convenient  and  economical  dress 
can  be  invented.  The  mode  must  be  reasonable  which 
has  remained  intact  for  many  generations  of  grown-up 
men  and  little  children.  I  advise  all  careful  mothers  to 
adopt  this  costume  for  their  boys  at  all  events. 

Ladies  can  have  their  Shetland  shawls  repaired  and 
cleaned  by  Messrs,  Macdougall,  who  keep  every  shade 
of  Shetland  wool  as  well  as  stocking  yarns  of  all  kinds. 
Carriage  Rugs  are  also  sold  by  this  firm  to  match 
any  lining.  The  beautiful  Algerian  stripes  of  these 
handsome  rugs  show  to  advantage  on  their  black,  in 
visible  green,  and  chocolate. 

Scarfs  for  the  neck  and  sashes  must  not  be  omitted 
from  the  list  of  novelties,  but  space  warns  me  that 
I  must  linger  no  longer  amongst  these  treasures  of  the 
Scottish  loom,  or  I  shall  get  into  disgrace  with  my  cor¬ 
respondents,  whose  queries  will  be  postponed  till  May. 

Sufferers  from  debilities  of  the  lower  extremities,  and 
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from  themany  ills  towhichhumankindisespedally  subject, 
are  constantly  inquiring  for  the  address  of  an  anato¬ 
mical  mechanician  who  can  furnish  them  with  belts  for 
use  during  pregnancy,  and  for  relieving  dropsy  and 
obesity  arising  from  a  variety  of  causes.  Although  in 
the  course  of  my  life  I  have  been  much  interested  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  art  of  relieving  pain  and  suffering, 
yet  I  have  hitherto  thought  this  subject  out  of  my  pro¬ 
vince  and  also  a  little  difficult  to  allude  to,  but  the 
thought  that  one  may  be  of  service  to  others  has  over¬ 
come  my  scruples  in  introducing  the  subject  in  my 
letter,  and  at  the  strong  recommendation  of  several 
ladies  wearing  it,  I  draw  my  readers’  attention  to  the 
Improved  Abdominal  Belt,  invented  and  patented  by 
Messrs.  Salt  and  Son,  2 1 ,  Bull-street,  Birmingham.  The 
opinion  of  the  Lancet  is  a  better  guarantee  of  the  utility 
of  the  belt  than  any  criticism  of  an  inexperienced  woman 
can  be : — 

“  Mr.T.  P.  Salt,  of  Birmingham,  forwards  us  a  very 
good  Abdominal  Belt.  This  gentleman,  after  reflect¬ 
ing  upon  the  direction  of  the  forces  which  exist  in  the 
fibres  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  has  constructed  a  belt 
which  artificially  supplies  all  that  is  naturally  required. 
Thus,  that  portion  which  fits  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  simulates,  by  its  «o/j-elasticity,  the  bony  attachments 
from  which  the  abdominal  parietes  originate.  From  this 
proceed  on  each  side  three  elastic  bands,  having  a  di¬ 
rection  at  the  same  time  downwards,  forwards,  and 
inwards.  These  terminate  in  one  broad  band,  fastening 
in  front  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  belt,  which  is 
shaped  to  the  form  of  the  parts  which  it  is  to  support 
and  compress,  and  is  composed  of  an  elastic  material, 
the  fibres  of  elasticity  of  which  are  arranged  in  a  corre¬ 
sponding  direction  to  the  muscular  fibres  beneath 
them.” 

“  The  result  obtained  from  the  wearing  of  this  belt, 
according  to  the  maker,  is  that  the  uterus  and  its  contents 
are  efficiently  supported  by  a  lifting  pressure  proceeding 
gradually  upwards,  and  at  the  same  time  gently  inclining 
backwards.” 

The  Dublin  Medical  Press  says — “  Mr.  Salt’s  belt  is 
an  invention  for  the  more  effectual  relief  of  dropsy,  obe¬ 
sity,  umbilical  hernia,  and  for  affording  support  during 
the  period  of  gestation,  or  enlargement  of  the  abdomen, 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise  ;  for  these  purposes  it 
is  especially  suited,  as  it  affords  an  upward  support  in 
the  direction  of  the  muscles,  instead  of  a  straight  one 
antagonistically  to  them,  as  is  the  case  with  belts  which 
have  their  fibres  arranged  longitudinally.” 

The  belt  has  few  bones  -,  and  these  are  covered,  on 
the  side  worn  next  to  the  person,  by  fine  chamois 
leather.  The  silk  elastic  is  evidently  woven  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  is  most  ingeniously  arranged.  The 
mode  of  measuring  for  the  belt  is  sent  on  application  to 
Messrs.  Salt  and  Son. 

The  name  of  Hilditch  has  so  long  been  associated 
with  GOOD  SILK  dresses, that  I  daresay  ladies  will  thank  me 
for  reminding  them  that  this  firm  has  removed  from 
Ludgate-hill  to  ll  and  12,  Cheapside,  and  41,  Old 
Change,  in  consequence  of  the  Ludgate-hill  premises 
having  been  purchased  by  the  Corporation,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  widening  Ludgate-hill. 


Mrs.  Anson,  75,  Westbourne-grove,  Baysw’ater, 
has  some  extremely  elegant  French  linen  breakfast 
dresses,  trimmed  with  Portuguese  lace  insertion,  as  well 
as  simple  morning  toilettes  of  muslin  and  embroidery  for 
early  summer  wear.  Her  new  French  parures  in  lace, 
linen,  and  embroidery  are  worthy  the  attention  of  ladies, 
for  they  are  exceedingly  elegant,  and  by  no  means  costly 
in  price.  The  Portuguese  insertions  above  mentioned 
are  creating  quite  a  furore  for  trimming  underclothing  of 
all  kinds,  as  well  as  dresses,  morning  toilettes,  and 
walking  costumes.  This  lace  looks  well  with  nearly 
every  fabric,  and  is  very  durable. 

The  New  Society  for  the  Sale  of  Ladies’  Work, 
2 7 A,  North  Audley-street,  London,  was  opened  in 
April,  1871,  and  is  planned  on  a  far  more  liberal  system 
than  many  other  societies  of  the  kind.  The  subscription 
is  5s.  yearly  for  working  members,  and  it  is  thrown 
open  to  all,  enabling  ladies  to  dispose  of  their  work 
without  impertinent,  if  well-meant,  inquiries  into  their 
“  circumstances.”  The  society,  as  the  prospectus  states, 
“  is  meant  as  an  encouragement  to  industry ;  a  means  of 
extending  the  charities  of  the  benevolent  by  turning  their 
talents  to  account ;  and  as  a  help  to  the  needy.  Nothing 
inquisitorial  respecting  the  object  for  working  being 
allowed,  it  is  hoped  that  a  class  of  sufferers  may  be 
reached  of  whom  the  world  knows  little — shrinking 
from  an  exposure  of  their  poverty,  yet  thankfully  accept¬ 
ing  such  an  opportunity  of  providing  for  their  several 
wants. 

“Orders  for  work  will  be  thankfully  received  and  care¬ 
fully  executed,  by  ladies  who  are  silently  struggling  to 
gain  a  livelihood,  and  who  may  thus,  without  publicity, 
obtain  the  means  of  subsistence.  Subscribers  who  are 
anxious  to  receive  orders  of  this  kind  must  certify  the 
same  when  they  pay  their  subscriptions,  that  their  names 
may  be  entered  in  the  books  accordingly.  There  is 
never  much  demand  for  fancy  work,  therefore  useful 
articles  are  recommended  to  the  members.  Everything 
must  be  legitimately  ladies’  work,  all  of  which  must  be 
good,  well  made,  and  marked  at  the  lowest  price  at  which 
the  workers  can  afford  to  sell.  Lace,  embroidery,  baby- 
linen,  ladies’  outfits,  and  clothing  for  the  poor  prove 
the  most  saleable  articles,  when  good,  cheap,  and 
seasonable.” 

During  the  first  nine  months  after  opening,  £600  was 
paid  to  members,  and  the  receipts  have  gone  on  in¬ 
creasing — in  fact,  the  first  months’  receipts  of  1873 
have  doubled  those  months  of  the  previous  year. 

Improvements  are  being  made  in  the  premises,  and  a 
special  fund  is  being  raised  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
this  change  ;  the  committee  believe  that  the  alterations 
will  materially  advance  the  interests  of  the  society  by 
enabling  them  to  enlarge  the  operations  of  their  Governess 
Agency  and  Registry  for  Servants.  This  registry  differs 
from  ordinary  agencies  of  the  kind,  as  servants  with 
good  personal  characters  only  are  admitted  to  be  entered 
on  the  books. 

I  trust  that  this  society  will  be  of  much  help  to  poor 
ladies,  and  that  their  more  fortunate  sisters  will  not 
forget  to  assist,  if  not  by  subscriptions,  by  purchasing 
the  really  beautiful  work,  and  by  giving  orders. 

The  Silkworm. 
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175. — Detail  of  Collar  (178). 


177 — Crochet  Rosette. 
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184. — Point  Lace  Border  for  Handkerchiefs,  &c. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


155. — HorsE  CosTPHE  AND  Chbistening  Dbess. 

1.  Morning:  costume  for  young  married  lady  of  light  blue  cashmere 
with  train ;  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  scalloped  flounce  worked  in 
button-hole  stitch  in  white  silk  and  headed  by  an  embroidered  band, 
also  scalloped  on  each  side.  Half-fitting  ja(^et  trimmed  with  deep 
flounce  and  embroidered  band.  Large  open  sleeves  trimmed  to 
match.  Muslin  Catalane  coifiure  with  long  ends  falling  over  the 
hair  and  blue  velvet  bow  placed  at  the  side.  Slippers  to  match  the 
toilette.  This  model  is  excellent  for  j)ercale,  pique,  and  all  the  new 
fabrics  for  morning  dress.  The  scallops  can  be  bound  or  trimmed 
with  plain  edg:ing. 

2.  Christening  robe  of  fine  nainsook,  trimmed  in  front  with 
Valenciennes  lace  and  bouillons  of  rose  silk  edged  with  lace  and 
tied  with  bows.  Sash  and  cap  to  correspond. 

156. — Spring  Costumes  poe  Chiudben. 

1.  Little  girl  from  4  to  6  years.  Russian  grey  poplin  dress  with 
short  plain  skirt,  the  puff  raised  simply  by  a  black  faille  scarf 
trimmed  with  lace.  Same  trimming  on  the  bodice  (arranged  as  a 
berthe)  and  on  the  sleeves,  which  are  bouillonn^  at  the  top  and  cut 
up  at  the  wrist.  Faille  sash.  Scotch  thread  stockings,  kid  shoes 
with  black  faille  rosettes. 

2.  Girl  of  10  or  15  years.  Dark  blue  percale  dress,  plain  skirt, 
round-waisted  bodice.  Leather  belt  with  oxydised  silver  buckle, 
fourrag^re  of  wool  on  the  left  side.  Ribbon  bow  in  the  liair.  Blue 
cloth  l^ts. 

3.  Girl  of  8  to  10  years.  Grey  cashmere  and  velvet  costume,  the 
first  skirt  pearl  grey ;  scalloped  velvet  tunic,  braided  with  grey  silk 
braid ;  the  cashmere  puff  is  kept  in  place  by  a  scallop  to  match  placed 
cn  revers.-  Velvet  sash  with  scallops,  forming  a  postillion.  The 
same  trimming  at  the  wrists.  Kid  boots. 

4.  Boy  of  7  to  10  years.  Brown  cloth  costume  made  with  open 
blouse  and  Russian  trousers,  the  whole  bound  with  braid.  Linen 
collar.  Brown  woollen  stocking^s  and  kid  boots. 

5.  Boy  of  5  years.  Dark  grey  cloth  costume.  Russian  trousers, 
short  blouse  drawn  in  at  the  waist  by  a  wide  leather  band.  Sailor 
collar.  Kid  hoots. 

6.  Girl  of  12  years.  Peacock  blue  poplin;  plain  skirt  trimmed 
by  three  rows  of  black  velvet.  Round-waisted  bodice  open  over  a 
chemisette  of  tucked  linen,  and  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  which 
also  fastens  the  locket.  Coat  sleeves  open  and  trimmed  at  the  wrist 
with  a  flounce,  black  velvet  and  guipure.  Velvet  in  the  hair.  Boots 
to  match  the  toilette. 

7.  Child  of  2  years.  Blue  twill  dress  scalloped  and  hound  with 
black  velvet.  Bourrelct  of  black  velvet  and  blue  ribbons. 

157. — New  Bonnets. 

1.  Bonnet  of  two  shades  of  olive  colour,  Rabagas  style.  High 
front,  velvet  band,  with  blue  riblwn  placed  over  it ;  two  bows  of 
ribbon  are  kept  in  place  by  a  steel  buckle ;  the  long  ends  flow  over  the 
hair.  Moire  strings  arc  fastened  in  front  by  a  steel  buckle. 

2.  Marion  Delorme  bonnet  of  straw  and  black  velvet,  torsade  of 
velvet  and  rose  resting  on  the  hair,  four  loops  of  faille  fastened  by  a 
gilt  buckle.  A  long  black  feather,  rich  lace  appr&t,  and  long  ends 
of  ribbon  strings. 

3.  Bonnet  for  a  young  lady,  composed  of  cr^pc  bonillonntc,  satin 
bows,  and  rich  plume,  narrow  strings  tied  at  the  sides.  This  bonnet 
is  worn  at  the  faaek  of  the  head,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

158. — COBTUMEB  TOE  OtEEA,  ThbATBE,  &C. 

1 .  Black  satin  dress.  The  train  skirt  is  plain  behind,  and  trimmed 
in  front  with  a  deep  flounce  of  double  pleats,  with  fluted  heading ; 
the  flounce  is  finished  on  each  side  by  a  bow  passed  through  a  steel 
buckle.  Low  bodice,  with  trimming  of  blaek  and  white  lace  ;  the 
scalloped  basques  of  the  corsage  are  trimmed  to  oorrespond.  Opera 
cloak  of  white  eashinere,  wadded  and  lined  with  white  satin,  made 
with  wide  hanging  sleeves.  Double  hood  at  the  baek,  richly  trimmed 
with  Bwansdown,  ^eniUe  fnnges,  and  bow  of  white  moire'  ribbon. 
Swansdown  and  chenille  tassels  finish  this  elegant  sortie  de  bal. 
Tuft  of  roses  and  scarf  of  electric  blue  cr^pc  de  chine  in  the  hair. 
Black  satin  sleeves 

2.  Water-green  silk  dress,  trimmed  in  front  with  a  deep  flounce 
of  tarlatan.  Tarlatan  tunic,  trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce  at 
the  back,  ahd  with  tufts  of  roses  and  of  green  ribbon  bows  at  each 


side  of  the  flouucc.  Bwlice  of  water-green  silk,  with  basques,  the 
berthe  composed  of  a  shell  trimming  of  blonde,  and  bows  of  green 
ribbon.  Tulle  fichu  over  the  shoulders.  A  solitary  rose  in  the  hair, 
which  is  raised  in  antique  style,  with  long  curl.  Shoes  matching  the 
toilette. 

159. — New  Models  of  Linoebie. 

1.  Linen  parure  edged  by  embroidery,  the  revers  buttoned  down 
and  tied  by  a  ribbon  bow. 

2.  Muslin  cap,  edged  with  lace  and  trimmed  with  ribbon. 

3.  Tulle  cap  for  elderly  lady,  trimmed  with  embroidered  tulle  and 
ribbon. 

4.  Parure  for  low  or  high  dfoss  composed  of  Valenciennes  lace, 
ribbon  velvet,  and  pouffs  of  muslin. 

5.  Dressing  jacket  of  white  perealc,  trimmed  with  fluted  frills  of 
three  widths  and  large  pearl  buttons. 

6.  Dressing  jacket  of  blue  cashmere,  trimmed  with  embroidered 
muslin  frills,  and  having  large  pearl  buttons. 

160. — Maeion  Delorme  Polonaise  and  New  Mantle. 

1.  Black  silk  dross;  velvet  {lolonaise  open  in  front,  rounded  at  the 
side  and  back,  trimmed  with  white  feather  trimming  and  with 
fourragferc.  Blue  crepe  bonnet. 

2.  Irish  poplin  dress  with  deep  flounce  in  front,  smaller  flounce  at 
the  back,  headed  by  flounce  and  marquise  ruche  imitating  a  tunic. 
Rich  velvet  mantle,  with  dolman  sleeves,  trimming  of  llama 
fringe  and  passementerie;  rich  passementerie  designs  on  the 
shoulders.  Velvet  and  lace  bonnet,  with  white  feather  and  laec 
strings. 

161. — House  Toilet  and  Visiting  Costume. 

1.  Silk  cloth  dress  of  peacock  blue.  Demi-traiu  skirt,  with  square 
tunic  outlined  by  a  marquise  ruche  composed  of  satin  of  the  same 
shade;  this  ruche  is  20  inches  deep  at  the  hock  and  ouly  8^  inches  at 
the  sides ;  the  corsage  is  cut  en  Princesse  in  front,  and  has  a  puli' at 
the  back  caught  up  by  a  sash  of  the  marquise  ruching  with  rounded 
ends ;  the  same  ruche  placed  in  front  as  braces  and  at  the  edge  of 
the  sleeves.  Lace  collar  and  tie ;  velvet  bonds  in  the  hair. 

2.  Sicilienne  bronze-green  dress;  plain  semi-long  dress  tunic 
pointed  in  front  and  puff  at  the  back.  The  trimming  is  composed 
of  narrow  pleating  of  the  fabric,  headed  by  velvet  bands  of  the  same 
shade  ;  velvet  buttons  at  the  side ;  confection  half-fitting  in  front 
and  at  the  back,  with  long  sleeves  k  la  Grecque ;  narrow  velvet 
pleated  round  the  confection.  Bonnet  matching  the  toilette.  Kid 
boots. 

162,  165,  and  171. — Box  FOB  Cdessmen. 

This  box  is  of  reddish-brown  Russia  leather,  and  about  2  inches 
high.  It  has  a  lid,  opening  in  two  parts,  and  a  small  metal 
fastening.  The  side  of  the  box  is  oruamented  with  poiut-russc 
embroidery  worked  in  silk  of  different  colours,  and  gold  thread  on 
red  silk  rep.  Illustration  165  represents  a  portion  in  the  original 
size.  The  inside  of  both  parts  of  the  cover  is  ornamented  with  a 
medallion  according  to  illustration  1 71,  which  represents  the  box 
open ;  this  is  worked  in  ditt'erent  stitches,  with  silk  of  various  colours, 
on  grey  silk  rep.  Outside  the  cover  the  monogram  ean  be  embroi¬ 
der^  with  red  silk  and  gold  thread.  A  chessboard  of  strong  card¬ 
board,  covered  at  the  back  wi^h  Russia  leather,  and  which  can  be 
folded  several  times,  is  kept  iuside  the  box  witli  the  chessmen. 

163. — WoBK  Basket  of  Stbaw  and  Chenille. 

This  basket  is  oblong,  and  rounded  at  the  comers ;  it  is  made  of 
yellow  straw-plaiting,  and  has  a  cover  attached  by  a  hinge  round 
the  edg;e,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  cover.  The  basket  is  oruamented 
with  projecting  loops  of  straw,  with  red  chenille  drawn  through. 
The  inside  is  lined  with  retl  silk,  on  which  are  straps  of  red  sarsenet 
ribbon  to  contain  the  different  implements  of  needlework. 

164  and  167. — Reading  Desk  with  Apfli^ue  Embboidebt. 

This  desk  consists  of  carved  wood,  stained  brown,  and  a  medallion 
of  applique  embroidery.  Illustration  167  represents  it  in  the  original 
size.  The  foundation  of  the  medallion  is  white  cloth.  The  violets 
are  eut  out  in  peusm,  the  leaves  in  green  cloth  -of  ditferent  shades, 
ornamented  with  point-russe  embroidery,  in  filoselle  of  a  lighter 
sliade,  and  laid  on  the  foundation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  in 
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relief.  The  insides  of  the  calyx  arc  workcil  with  a  few  stitches  in 
yellow  )iurse-silk.  Some  buds  are  worked  with  )K‘ns^e  and  green 
purse-silk.  All  the  brunches,  as  also  the  stems,  are  worked,  partly 
with  green  chenille  in  point-russe,  partly  with  green  and  brown 
silk  in  a  variety  of  stitches. 

1 66  and  169. — Embroidered  Music  Caje. 

This  is  of  rtxl  Ilussia  leather,  about  16  inches  in  length,  and  14 
inches  in  width,  and  is  rounded  on  the  side  which  overlaps  the 
other.  It  has  an  embroidered  border  about  an  inch  and  one-iifth  from 
the  edge.  Illustration  166  represents  a  part  of  it,  the  original  size. 
As  may  be  seen,  the  leather  is  cut  out  for  the  design,  and  red  satin 
placed  underneath,  and  the  embroidery  is  worked  with  reddish- 
brown  purse-silk  in  ditierent  stitches.  The  ciwe  is  lined  with  silk, 
turned  back  about  an  inch  andthrt'c-fifths  on  the  straight  side,  thus 
forming  a  small  pocket,  and  bound  round  the  edge  with  reddish- 
brown  silk  braid.  A  leather  handle  attached  V)y  means  of  bronze 
rings  and  a  strap  with  a  bronze  fastening  complete  the  case- 

168. — Ring  Stand. 

This  stand  consists  of  2  short  and  long  supporters  of  fine  yellow 
rushes,  each  of  which  has  a  Imll  of  red  wool  at  the  top,  and  is  wound 
round  with  fine  red  silk  cord,  by  means  of  which  they  are  joinetl 
together.  The  basket  is  inside  of  spiral  twists  of  yellow  straw,  witli 
a  valance  of  retl  silk  cord  and  balls  of  wool,  and  is  fastened  by  the 
cord  to  the  supiwrters.  The  vidance  is  made  by  sewing  for  every 
scallop  6  short  and  long  loops  of  cord  on  to  the  cord  round  the  edge 
of  the  liasket,  and  tying  two  knots  opposite  each  other  into  eaeh  of 
these  loops,  and  also  between  the  scallops  at  the  top ;  the  joins  of  the 
loops  of  cord  are  hidden  by  a  ball  of  wool.  Tassels  of  siik  coni  and 
balls  of  wool  ornament  the  supporters. 

170. — Flower  Stand. 

This  is  of  black  varnished  cane,  9  inches  high.  The  inside 
is  of  zinc,  and  tubular,  the  outside  is  of  light  grey  Panama 
canvas,  out  of  which,  at  regular  intervals,  a  certain  number 
of  long  and  cross  threads  are  drawn  so  as  to  form  open  square 
spaces.  The  other  stjuares  are  ornamenteil  in  point-russe  em¬ 
broidery,  with  filoselle  of  ditierent  shades ;  the  canvas  is  also 
interwoven,  as  shown  in  illustration  170,  with  green  satin 
ribbon,  and  the  open  sijuares  are  filled  in  with  bows  of  the  same 
ribliou,  and  a  ball  of  green  wool.  These  hulls  are  made  with  a  skein 
of  about  30  threads  of  wool,  tied  with  thread  at  regular  intervals, 
and  then  cut  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  places  where  it  is  tied ; 
tlie  tufts  thus  formed  are  then  cut  (piite  round,  and  of  equal  sizes. 
The  canvas  is  fastenctl  on  to  a  foundation  of  stitt'  linen,  bound  top 
and  bottom  with  green  satin  ribbon,  trimmed  with  a  ruche  of  the 
same,  and  fastened  to  the  stand  by  means  of  small  nails. 

172. — Crochet  A  Tbicoteb  Design  fob  Bebcbaunbttk  Covers 
OR  Carriage  Rugs. 

Tliis  kind  of  cover  is  suitable  for  cradles  or  basket  carriages,  for 
covering  a  baby,  or  for  a  chaise-lounge.  The  foundation  consists  of 
broad  and  narrow  stripes,  which  are  crocheted  lengthwise  in  Victoria 
stitch,  and  joinwl  together  by  a  row  of  slip  stitches.  The  broad 
stripes  are  alternately  of  green  and  rad  wool,  and  consist  of  31  rows 
worketl  backwards  and  forwards ;  the  narrow  ones,  which  are  workeil 
entirely  with  black  wool,  have  only  15  rows.  According  to  the 
illustration  the  broad  8tri))e8  arc  ornamented  with  a  design  worked 
in  cross-stitch  and  point-russe,  with  Berlin  wool  and  filoselle,  in  a 
variety  of  bright  colours ;  the  narrow  stripes  have  a  Greek  border 
also  worked  in  cross-stitch,  with  maize  filoselle.  Round  the  edge  a 
fringe  is  made  about  4  inches  long  of  tufts  of  Berlin  wool  in  various 
colours,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  cover.  Instead  of  Turkish 
colours  this  cover  can  be  worked  in  two  shades  of  the  same  colour. 

173  and  174. — Borders  in  Applique. 

These  are  suitable  for  trimming  underlincn,  morning  dresses,  &c. 
They  can  be  worked  on  a  foundation  of  mull  or  nainsook  muslin  in 
appliquii  of  mull  or  cambric.  Tbe  outlines  of  the  figures,  as  also  the 
veins  of  the  leaves  of  the  border  Xo.  1 74,  are  finely  sewn  over.  The 
little  dots  are  worked  in  satin  stitclu 

17s  and  178. — Collar  in  Guipure  and  AppliquI:. 

Tliis  collar  is  worketl  on  mull  or  nainsook  muslin,  with  em¬ 
broidery  cotton  and  fine  guipure  cord  or  medium-size  thread.  After 
tracing  the  jiattem  on  paper  or  preiiarcd  linen  or  on  the  muslin 
itself,  the  outlines  of  the  coral-shapetl  figures,  as  also  the  outer  edge 


of  the  collar,  are  run  with  double  embroidery  cotton,  and  then  the 
cross-bars  are  formed  with  guipure  cortl  or  thread,  which  is  jiasseil 
along  the  outlines  from  one  stitch  to  another.  Then  the  outlines 
and  the  outer  edge  of  the  collar  are,  as  shown  in  illustration  No.  175, 
wliich  represents  part  of  the  collar  the  original  size,  thickly  worketl 
in  button-hole  stitch ;  at  the  points  where  the  bars  cross,  little  dots 
are  worketl  in  satin  stitch.  Under  the  bars  the  material  is  cut  away. 
Then  the  edging  is  put  tm,  which  is  worketl  in  the  same  way  or  for 
which  an  imitation  guipure  lace  can  be  used.  In  order  to  make  the 
work  less  tedious  a  groundwork  of  woven  netting  can  be  used. 

176  and  177. — Crochet  Rosettes  for  Trimming  Cr.vv.\t3,  &c. 

These  crochet  rosettes  are  suitable  accortling  to  the  size  of  cotton 
used  for  ornamenting  cravats  and  lingerie,  or  small  ttnlet-cushions. 
The  rosette  Xo.  176  is  worked  from  the  centre  in  7  rounds  as  follows: 
Make  a  ftmndation  of  12  stitches,  join  them  into  a  circle  with  a  slip 
stitch  and  crochet,  ist  round  :  3  chain,  which  form  1  treble,  then 
31  treble  into  the  circle,  next  i  slip  stitch  into  the  last  of  the  3  chain 
forming  the  treble.  2nd  round :  *  4  double  into  the  next  4  stitches, 

1  chain,  i  purl  (consisting  of  5  chain  and  1  slip  stitch  into  the 
3st  chain),  18  chain,  i  slip  stitch  into  the  4th  of  these  so  that 
the  last  15  chain  form  a  leaf,  5  chain,  i  double  into  the  3rd  follow¬ 
ing  chain  stitch  of  the  leaf,  1 1  chain,  i  double  into  the  same  chain 
as  the  last  double  3  times  alternately  j  5  chain,  i  double  into  the 
3rd  following  chain  stitch ;  5  chain,  i  double  into  the  same  chain 
us  the  slip  stitch  was  crocheted,  3  chain,  i  purl,  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch 
into  the  hist  of  the  4  double,  rejieat  from  *  working  round,  but  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  the  1 1  chain  stitches  of  each  succeeding 
figure  must  be  joined  to  the  preceding  figure.  3rd  round :  Al¬ 
ternately  I  double  into  the  centre  scallop  of  chain  stitches  of  the 
next  figure,  16  chain.  4th  round:  Into  each  scallop  of  chain 
stitches  of  the  last  round  25  treble.  Sth  round :  *  Into  every  al¬ 
ternate  treble  of  the  next  scallop  1  tn-ble,  between  each  of  these 
1 2  treble,  i  chain  stitch,  repeat  from  *  working  round.  6th  round : 
Into  each  chain  stitch  of  the  last  round  2  double,  between  the  z 
treble  in  each  of  the  corners  of  the  large  scallops,  always  i  double 
stitch.  7th  round :  1  double  into  each  4th  stitch  of  the  last  round, 
after  each  double  1  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain.  At  the  end  of  the  round 
I  slip  stitch  into  the  double  stitch.  1 77. — For  this  rosette,  which 
has  8  rounds,  make  a  foundation  of  1 2  chain  stitches,  join  them  into 
a  circle  with  a  slip  stitch  and  crochet,  ist  round  :  24  double  into 
the  circle.  2nd  round  :  *  4  double  into  the  next  4  stitches,  1 5  chain, 
1  slip  stitch  into  the  5th  chain,  4  chain,  i  slip  stitch  into  the  ist  of 
the  15  chain,  so  that  *  2  leaves  of  chain  stitches  are  formed; 
then  into  the  nearest  of  these  leaves :  1  double,  2  long  double,  i 
purl  (consisting  of  4  chain)  2  long  double,  i  double ;  into  the  next 
(upper)  leaf:  i  double,  2  long  double,  1  purl,  2  long  double,  1  double, 

I  jmrl  (which  forms  the  top  of  the  figure),  i  double,  2  long  double 
I  purl,  2  long  double,  i  double ;  then  again  in  the  ist  of  the 
leaves :  i  double,  2  long  double,  i  purl,  2  long  double,  i  double ; 
then  I  slip  stitch  into  tlie  last  of  the  4  double,  rejicat  from  *  S 
times,  but  joining  the  figures  together  ns  shown  in  the  illustration 
by  means  of  the  lower  purls.  3rd  round  :  i  double  into  each  figure 
of  the  last  round,  after  each  double  19  chain.  4th  round:  Alter¬ 
nately  I  double,  I  chain,  passing  over  i  stitch  of  the  last  round. 
Sth  round:  Entirely  slip  stitches.  6th  round:  Alternately  i  double, 
1 2  chain,  missing  9  stitches.  7th  round :  Entirely  slip  stitches. 
8th  round :  *  i  long  double  into  the  3nl  stitch  of  the  next  scallop, 

1  chain,  i  purl  (4  chain  and  i  double  into  the  ist  of  these),  i  cluiin, 
missing  2  stitclies;  2  long  double,  divided  by  i  chain,  i  purl,  i 
chain,  into  the  2  centre  stitches  of  the  scallop,  i  chain,  i  purl,  1 
chain,  missing  2  stitches,  i  long  double  into  the  following  stitch, 
missing  5  and  rejicat  from  *. 

179. — Crochet  Shoeing  Cap. 

Tliis  cap  is  made  with  dark  brown  purse  silk  and  brown  filoselle  of 
a  lighter  shade,  entirely  of  double  crochet.  'I  he  filoselle  serves  Ixitli 
to  crochet  over  and  also  to  form  the  pattern  outside  the  double 
crochet.  When  the  crown  and  sides  of  the  cap  are  cut  out  in  paper 
and  joinetl  together,  and  the  pattern  tnieetl  upon  them,  commence  to 
crochet  with  the  purse  silk  from  the  centre  of  the  crown  by  making 
a  foundation  of  8  chain  stitches  and  joining  them  together  by  a  slip 
stitch,  to  form  a  circle.  Then  join  the  filoselle  and  crochet  round 
witli  the  purse  silk  over  the  filoselle,  ns  follows : — ist  round :  Into  each 
foundation  stitch,  as  also  into  the  slip  stitch,  2  double.  2nd  round  : 
Alternately  i  double  into  the  next  stitch,  i  double  into  the  following 
stitch  ;  this  round  must  then  have  24  double  stitches.  3rd  round  • 

2  double  orer  the  filoselle  into  the  2  next  stitches,  2  double  behind 
the  filoselle  into  the  following  stitch,  thus  iuercasing  i  stitch ;  repeat 
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Design  for  Border  of  Box  (187), 

D  Gi‘lJ.  E  Steel.  ^  Crystal.  □  Bronze. 
■  Black  Beads. 


Design  for  Border  of  Box  (187) 

8  Crystal.  O  Alaliiister.  E  Steel. 
■  Black  Beads. 


Box  FOR  Writing  Materials, 
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189. — Guipure  d’Art  Border. 
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190. — Indoor  and  Walking  Toilrts. 

(7I6^  Cut-out  Paper  Pattern  of  JPallin^  Jacket  is  given  with  this  number.'^ 

each  sort  must  be  roasted  for  a  certain  period  ot  the  valve  is  opened,  and  the  gases  allowed  to  escape, 
time.  The  roasted  berries  are  then  quickly  transferred  to 

The  operation  is  conducted  in  a  hollow  iron  sphere,  by  carefully-closed  vessels 
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Coffee  Roasting. — In  France  the  roasting  of  coffee 
is  quite  a  science,  the  roaster  being  required  to  study 
the  properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  berry,  since 


the  rotation  of  which  all  the  berries  are  equally  exposed 
to  the  heat.  During  the  roasting  the  ball  is  closed  and 
the  gases  confined,  but  at  the  close  of  the  operation 
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Mesdames  Le  Boptilliee,  1*5,  Oxford  Street,  buffet  all  the  Materials  required  for  thb 
Needlework  Designs  ok  these  Pages. 


from  *,  workinpr  round.  Wliere  this  repetition  from  •  occurs  in  the 
following  rows  of  the  circle  it  will  not  be  mentioned  ogitin.  The  filo¬ 
selle  will  in  this  round  alternately  in  making  the  2  double  stitches 
into  the  iico  stitches  of  the  preceding  round,  be  worked  in,  with  the 
2  next  double  into  one  stitch  missing,  so  as  to  appear  raised  on  the 
right  side.  4th  round  :  *  *  double  over  the  filoselle  into  the  2  next 
stitches,  3  double  behind  the  filoselle  into  the  *  following  stitches, 
thus  increasing  i  stitch  by  crocheting  2  double  into  the  ist  of  the  2 
stitches.  5th  round  {  •  2  double  stitches  ocer  the  filoselle  into  the 
2  next  stitches,  4  double  behind  the  filoselle  into  the  3  next  stitche.s, 
thus  increasing  1  stitch  in  the  centre  of  the  3  stitches.  It  is  a  rule, 
with  reference  to  increasing,  that  when  there  is  an  uneven  number 
of  stitches,  it  is  made  in  the  centre  one;  when  an  even  number,  it  is 
made  before  or  after  the  centre  stitch.  6th  round:  *  *  double  over 
the  filoselle  into  the  *  next  stitches,  5  double  behind  it  into  the  4 
following  stitches.  7th  round :  *  2  double  over  the  filoselle  into  the 
2  next  stitches,  6  double  behind  it  into  the  5  following  stitches.  8th 
round :  3  double  over  the  filoselle  into  the  3  next  stitches,  •  5  double 
behind  it  into  the  4  following  stitches,  4  double  over  it  into  the  4  ne.\t 
stitches,  re])cat  6  times  from  *,  at  the  end  of  the  round  5  double  be¬ 
hind  the  filoselle  into  the  4  last  stitches.  9th  round :  5  double  over 
the  filoselle  into  the  5  next  stitches,  *  4  double  behind  it  into  the  3 
next  stitches,  *  double  over,  2  double  behind,  2  double  over  the  filo¬ 
selle  into  the  6  next  stitches,  repeat  7  times  from  *,  at  the  end  of  the 
round,  instead  of  the  last  2,  3  double  into  the  3  next  stitches.  10th 
round  :  *  3  double  behind  the  filoselle  into  the  next  2  stitches  (these 
must  be  the  *  centre  of  the  4  double  stitches  of  the  preceding  round 
crocheted  behind  the  filoselle),  3  double  orer  the  filoselle  into  the  3 
next  stitches,  2  double  behind  it  into  the  2  following  stitches  (these 
must  be  the  com'sponding  stitches  of  the  preeetling  row),  3  double 
over  the  filoselle  into  the  3  next  stitches ;  at  the  end  of  the  row  4 
double  over  it  into  the  4  next  stitches,  nth  round  :  *  4  double  lie- 
liind  the  filoselle  into  the  centre  of  the  3  double  croclieted  behind  it 
in  the  preceding  row,  4  double  over  it  into  the  4  next  stitches,  3 
double  behind  it  into  the  2  next  stitches,  4  double  over  it  into  the  4 
next  stitches.  1 2th  round  :  5  double  over  the  filoselle  into  the  5  next 
stitches,  *  4  double  l>elund  it  into  the  3  double  l>ehind.  it  of  the  last 
row,  9  double  over  it  into  the  next  9  stitches,  repeat  6  times  from  •, 
then  4  double  lieinnd  the  filoselle  into  the  3  following  stitches,  8 
double  over  it  into  the  8  following  stitches.  1 3th  round  :  •  7  double 
behind  the  filoselle  into  the  6  next  stitches,  7  double  over  it  into  the 
7  following  stitches  (these  must  be  the  7  centre  of  the  9  double 
stitches  of  the  last  round),  at  the  end  of  the  round,  instead  of  the  last 
7,  only  6  double  over  the  filoselle  into  the  next  6  stitches  of  the 
former  round.  14th  roujd :  *  4ulouble  behind  the  filoselle  into  the  4 
next  stitches,  2  double  over  it  into  the  centre  stitch  of  the  7  double 
:  crocheted  behind  it  in  the  last-  round,  4  double  behind  it  into  the  4 

next  stitches,  5  douHle  over  it  into  the  5  next  stitches,  at  the  end  of 
I  the  round,  instead  of  the  5  last,  only  4  double  over  the  filoselle  into 

I  the  4  next  stitches.  15th  rounds  *4  double  behind  the  filoselle  into 

the  4  next  stitches,  5  double  over  it  into  the  4  following  stitches,  4 
I  double  behind  it  into  the  next  4  stitches,  3  double  over  it  into  the 

I  centre  3  of  the  5  double  of  the  last  round,  at  the  end  of  tlie  round, 

I  instead  of  3,  only  2  double  over  the  filoselle  into  the  next  2  stitches. 

I  1 6th  round  ;  *  4  double  behind  into  the  4  next  stitches,  8  double 

over  into  the  next  7  stitcliee,  4  double  behind  into  the  4.  following, 

)  I  double  over  into  the  centre  of  the  3  double  of  the  last  round,  re¬ 

peat  6  times  from  *,  then  4  double  behind  into  the  4  following 
stitches,  8  double  over  into  the  7  next  stitches.  1 7th  round ;  ^9  double 
behind  into  the  next  8  stitches,  4  double  over  iuto  the  next  4,  x 
double  behind  into  the  next  2, 4  double  over  into  the  next  4  stitohes. 
I  18th  round  :  *  8  double  behind  into  the  ceutre  7  of  the  9  double  of 

I  the  last  rouud,  4  double  over  into  the  4  next  stitches,  4  double  behind 

'  into  the  4  following,  4  double  over  into  the  4  next  stitches.  For  the 

crown  of  the  cap  work  24  more  rounds  (making  42  altogether)  in 
the  same  way,  having  regard  to  the  pattern  and  the  illustration. 
'  From  the  19th  to  the  33«d  rows  continue  increasing  as  heretofore 

I  alternately  in  and  between  the  figures  of  the  design,  in  order  that  the 

1  increased  stitches  be  not  always  over  each  other  in  the  same  direc- 

i  tiou :  the  remaining  rounds  are  crocheted  without  any  decreasing. 


After  the  last  (4*nd)  round  work  3  quite  plain  rounds  (without  pat¬ 
tern),  which  complete  the  crown.  Continue  for  the  sides  and  work 
3  rounds  (without  decreasing)  alternately ;  3  double  over,  3  double 
behind,  the  filoselle;  these  are  worketl  so  as  to  form  the  pattern 
shown  in  the  illustration.  Then  follow  2  rounds  quite  plain,  then  22 
rounds  according  to  the  illustration,  then  2  plain  rounds,  then  3 
rounds  like  the  3  first  of  the  sides.  If  the  cap  is  required  somewhat 
larger  than  the  patterii,  a  fine  thread  can  be  crocheted  into  all  the 
rounds.  Wlien  the  crochet  work  is  finishc<1,  the  cap  is  lined  with 
silk  and  thinly  quilted.  A  brown  silk  tassel  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  crown. 

180  to  184. 

Corker  Borders  ik  Vekbtiak  akd  Point  Lace  Work. 

These  borders  can  be  used  to  trim  handkerchiefs,  covers, 
cushions,  &c.  No.  183  is  worked  on  mull  or  nainsook  muslin;  the 
bars  between  the  figures  of  the  design  are  made  with  strong  thread, 
which  is  knotted  at  regular  intervals,  underneath  which  the 
material  is  cut  away.  Wheels  and  lace  stitches  are  worked  as  seen 
in  illustration,  the  former  as  shown  in  illustrations  181  and  182, 
For  No.  184  first  tack  tulle  and  point  lace  braid,  according  to  the 
pattern  already  traced,  on  prepared  linen,  then  work  the  lace  stitches 
in  the  tulle,  or  wheels  and  point  grec  stitches  here  and  there.  The 
outer  edge  of  the  border  is  thickly  worked  in  button-hole  stitch 
with  puris. 

183  to  188. — Box  FOR  Writing  Materials,  with  Tablet  for 
Memorandums. 

This  box  is  of  canlboanl,  covered  with  Russia  leather.  Into  the 
top  is  inserted  a  tablet  of  ground  glass.  The  lower  part  of  the  l)ox 
contains  a  drawer  divided  into  several  compartments  to  contain 
pens,  stamps,  &c.  The  sides  are  ornamented  by  a  Iwrder  of  em¬ 
broidery  etlgcd  with  chenille,  which  is  partly  worked  on  red  Russia 
leather,  with  brown  silk,  in  point  russe,  and  partly  on  paj)er  canvas, 
with  beads.  Illustnition  188  represents  a  portion  of  the  border  the 
original  size.  Illustrations  185  and  186  represent  two  different 
designs  for  the  bead-embroidery,  with  explanations. 

189. — GuiruRE  d’Art  Border. 

This  border  serves  to  trim  eouvTettcs,  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  according 
to  whether  the  nettetl  foundation  is  coarse  or  fine.  The  Vandykes 
round  the  edge  are  worked  in  point  de  toile,  the  open-work  part  of 
the  design  in  point  d’esprit,  the  larger  and  smaller  patterns  in  point 
de  reprise.  In  the  centre  of  the  smaller  ones  a  little  wheel  is  to  be 
worketl.  The  outer  edge  is  worked  thickly  in  button-bole  stitch ; 
the  remainder  of  the  foundation  is  cut  away. 

190. — Indoor  and  Walking  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  grey  vigogne  cloth.  Tlie  skirt  is  scalloped  at  the 
bottom,  and  bound  and  ornamented  with  a  gathered  flounce  14  inches 
deep,  sciilloped  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Short  upper-skirt  cut  in 
deep  Vandykes,  and  very  much  puffed,  and  fastened  by  a  wide  ribbon 
bow  on  the  right  side.  Half-fitting  velvet  .jacket,  open  behind,  and 
on  (“ach  side,  and  trimmed  with  skunk.  Pagoda  sleeves.  Bow  of 
ribbon  in  the  hair. 

2.  Costume  of  olive-coloured  Irish  poplin,  trimmed  with  interlaced 
riblKm  velvet  of  the  same  shade.  Tunic  upper-skirt,  plain,  and 
buttoned  in  front  with  wide  bauds  of  velvet,  on  either  side,  lozenge- 
shaped  tabs,  edged  with  velvet,  and  ornamented  with  vedvet  buttons, 
support  the  graceful  jwuf  of  the  tunic  behind,  'nght-fitting  cloth 
jacket  the  same  shade  us  the  costume ;  the  revere  are  lx>und  with 
velvet,  and  ornamented  with  braiding  and  velvet  Imttons.  Michel 
Ange  bonnet,  comjmsed  of  a  velvet  bandeau,  and  a  long  blue  feather 
placed  en  diad^me,  and  fastened  with  an  aigrette  and  two  small 
olive-coloured  feathers.  Appret  of  lace  fall  over  the  chignon. 

We  give  with  this  numlnr  the  cut-out  paper  pattern  of  cloth 
walking  jacket,  consisting  of  7  pieces — viz.,  “  llic  front,  side-piece, 
half  of  back,  upper  and  under  portion  of  sleeve,  half  of  collar, 
and  cuff.” 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  March. 

INCE  we  live  in  strange  times  which  see  the  natural 
order  of  all  things  interverted,  no  one  need  be 
astonished  to  hear  that  the  Lenten  season  in  Paris  is, 
so  far  as  receptions  in  the  grand  monde  go,  more  ani¬ 
mated  than  was  the  Carnival.  There  have  been  more 
festivities  since  than  before  Ash  Wednesday. 

Among  the  fetes  given  by  foreigners  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  that  which  took  place  last  week  at 
M.  Jugano’s,  in  the  rue  Scribe,  the  rich  Cuba  settler. 
Nothing  could  excel  the  magnificence  of  the  supper ; 
it  was  by  far  the  most  splendid  of  the  season.  The 
guests  were  ushered  into  the  supper-room  fifty  at  a 
time,  and  there  were  eight  parties  of  fifty  guests  ! 

In  the  rue  de  la  Victoire  there  was  also  on  Saturday 
last  a  very  pretty  bal  at  M.  and  Madame  Ducoudray’s. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  does  the  honours  with 
extreme  grace  and  affability.  Their  charming  hotel 
was  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  the  buffet  sumptuous.  It 
was  remarkable  not  only  by  a  plenteousness  of  good 
things,  but  by  the  elegance  and  good  taste  of  certain 
gastronomic  researches. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  increased  number  of  soirees 
just  now  in  Paris,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  ani¬ 
mation  of  our  salons  has  been  unusually  restrained  this 
year. 

At  Madame  de  Behague’s,  and  in  several  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  houses,  where  there  is  one  fixed  day  of 
reception  in  the  week,  it  has  often  happened  that  the 
lights  were  put  out  for  lack  of  visitors. 

This  state  of  things  has  generally  been  attributed  to 
the  sorrow  and  uneasiness  which  the  precarious  situation 
of  our  country  inspires.  No  doubt  this  has  much  to  do 
with  the  indifference  to  gaieties  manifested  in  Parisian 
society,  but  it  is  not  the  exclusive  cause  of  it.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  reason  of  this  indifference  lies  in  the  ever- 
increasing  extravagance  and  costliness  of  female  toilets. 
A  ball-dress  in  the  present  day  costs  a  little  fortune, 
and  there  are  not  many  men  in  France  Just  now  rich 
enough  to  allow  their  wives  many  such  dresses  a  year. 

In  the  monde  officiel  there  have  been  no  fetes  beyond 
grand  dinners  and  receptions. 

M.  Behic,  ex-minister  under  the  Empire,  gives  elegant 
soirees  in  the  magnificent  hotel  he  occupies,  rue  de 
Poitiers,  the  same  which  witnessed  such  memorable 
fetes  when  it  belonged  to  the  Countess  de  Behague. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  proportions  of  the 
salon  in  this  hotel  when  it  is  known  that  at  that  period 
it  contained  real  trees  planted  in  wooden  stands  which 
were  sunk  into  the  floor. 

A  curious  art  exhibition  is  about  to  be  opened  at 
Durand  Ruet’s  :  a  whole  gallery  is  to  be  especially 
devoted  to  pictures,  engravings,  and  sculptures,  the 
works  of  amateur  artists  of  society. 


Works  of  merit  will  not  be  wanting  at  this  exhibition. 
Among  the  elite  of  the  amateur  artists  we  may  mention 
the  Duchess  de  Chartres,  Madame  de  Fitzjames,  the 
Princess  de  Monaco,  Baroness  de  Meyendorff  and 
Duchess  Colonna,  Marquis  de  Montesquiou,  Viscount 
de  Beaussier,  and  a  hundred  others,  who  are  ready  to 
represent  with  eclat  at  this  exhibition  the  fine  fieur  of 
Parisian  high  life. 

Three  new  rooms  have  been  thrown  open  to  the 
public  in  the  Louvre.  They  are  filled  with  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  pictures,  of  the  sight  of  which  artists 
and  connoisseurs  had  been  too  long  deprived.  This 
collection  includes  some  wonderful  pictures  by  Rubens, 
Teniers,  Vandyck,  Rembrandt,  and  all  the  best  masters 
of  the  Flemish  school,  which  have  been  restored,  after 
lying  ignominiously  in  a  garret  for  five  long  years, 
and  their  re-appearance  is  a  great  delight  to  all  lovers 
of  art. 

Our  operas  offer  no  muveaute  this  month,  and  Le 
Theatre  Frangais  still  gives  Marion  Delorme  to  an  atten¬ 
tive  public.  At  the  Folies  Dramatiques  a  new  piece. 
La  Fille  a  Madame  Argot,  attracts  a  numerous  audience. 
It  is  a  real  success,  and  likely  to  be  a  long-lived  one. 
The  music  is  delightful,  the  piece  composed  with 
talent  -,  it  is  truly  an  opera  comique,  full  of  entrain  and 
spirit. 

Our  Athenaeum  is  in  luck  this  season.  It  has  obtained 
a  great  success  with  La  Fanchonnette,  and  now  gives  us 
a  capital  farce,  entitled  La  Dot  mal  Placee,  which  is  acted 
in  perfection  and  sung  pretty  well  by  Geraizer,  Lepers, 
Lary,  Galabert,  and  Mdlle.  Girard,  who  interprets  the 
rule  of  Pepita. 

This  actress  is  an  excellent  acquisition  for  the 
Athenaeum  -,  she  makes  a  charmingly  piquante  Abigail, 
and  her  voice  is  both  sweet  and  strong.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  how  the  Opera  Comique  could  consent  to 
give  her  up. 

Another  piece  h  succes  is  Le  Ldche  at  the  Ambigu. 
Frederick  Lemaltre  has  accepted  the  principal  role, 
which  insures  the  triumph  of  the  drama. 

Concerts  are  more  numerous  than  ever  this  month. 
First  and  foremost  we  have  the  concerts  populaires  of 
M.  Pasdeloup — truly  popular,  though  not  quite  in  the 
sense  first  meant  by  their  title,  for  these  concerts  are 
rather  treats  for  the  initiated  dilettanti  than  for  the 
common  run  of  mortals. 

Then  we  have  had  several  concerts  de  bienfaisance, 
among  which  one  of  the  most  successful  was  that  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Alsaciens-Lorrains,  with  Mesdames 
Viardot,  Albani,  Reichemberg,  MM.  Delabor  de.  Pagan, 
and  Coquelin,  and  the  band  of  the  first  legion  of  the 
Republican  Guard. 

And  the  concerts  at  the  Chatelet  always  well  attended 
and  presenting  the  most  tempting  programmes. 
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GARDENING— APRIL. 


LISIANTHUS  PRINCEPS  is  a  superb  gentianaceous 
plant,  and  was  considered  by  the  late  Dr.  Lindley 
to  be  “one  of  the  noblest  plants  in  existence.”  It  is  a 
compact  branching  shrub,  growing  about  two  feet  in 
height ;  the  leaves  are  opposite,  oblong,  lanceolate; 
acuminate,  and  dark  green  on 
the  upper  side,  paler  below  ; 
the  blooms  are  produced  in 
gracefully-drooping  racemes, 
of  from  three  to  five ;  the 
flowers  are  tubular,  the  calyx 
being  about  half-an-inch  long, 
and  the  corolla  about  six 
inches  in  length,  and  upwards 
of  an  inch  wide ;  the  colour 
of  the  tube  is  rich  scarlet, 
melting  into  golden  yellow  at 
each  end.  Per  packet,  25.6d. 

The  Viola  which  we  illus¬ 
trate  is  a  profuse  bloomer ; 
the  flowers  are  of  great  sub¬ 
stance,  and  rich  deep  violet 
in  colour,  with  a  small  yellow 
eye.  Per  packet,  2s.  6d. 

Both  Viola  and  Lisianthus 
Princeps  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  D.  Radclyffe,  1 29,  High 
Holborn. 

Last  month  we  directed  our 
readers’  attention  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  and  management  of 
bush-fruit,  under  which  name 
are  included  currants,  white 
red,  and  black,  also  goose¬ 
berries  and  raspberries.  We 
brought  to  a  conclusion  all 
w'e  had  to  say  about  currants, 
but  from  want  of  space  were 
compelled  to  defer  our  re¬ 
marks  upon  gooseberries  and 
raspberries  to  the  present 
month.  It  may  be  well,  how¬ 
ever,  to  observe,  in  reference 
to  the  large  varieties  of  red 
and  white  currants  to  which 
we  then  alluded,  that  we  have  since  received  from 
Messrs.  Osborn  and  Son,  of  Fulham,  some  bushes  of 
white  currants  which  they  assure  us  are  the  sort  which 
bear  the  very  large  fruit.  They  are  called  “  white 
gra|>e,”  or  “  Wilmot’s  white  currants.”  And  though,  of 
course,  we  cannot  at  present  speak  of  them  from  any  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  own,  we  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
Messrs.  Osborn’s  recommendation  that  they  will  prove 
to  be  the  sort  w-hich  we  have  for  some  time  been  very 
anxious  to  possess. 

Gooseberries  may  be  raised  from  cuttings  precisely  in 
the  same  way  as  currants.  They  also  throw  out  suckers 
from  which  they  may  be  increased,  but  cuttings  make 


the  best  bushes.  They  very  readily  strike  root ;  indeed, 
any  pieces  of  a  gooseberry  which  come  in  contact  with 
the  soil  will  send  out  roots  into  it.  We  have  never 
thought  it  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment,  but  we 
have  heard  it  stated  that  if  a  gooseberry-bush  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  ground  and 
planted  upside  down,  the  head 
will  strike  root,  and  the  roots 
will  throw  out  fruit-bearing 
branches.  Though  goose¬ 
berries  are  undoubtedly  very 
tenacious  of  life,  and  will  grow 
almost  anywhere,  they  will 
not  produce  fine  fruit  unless 
planted  in  a  deep  rich  soil, 
and  care  is  bestowed  upon 
their  pruning.  The  bushes 
should  be  kept  open,  so  as 
to  admit  as  much  sunshine 
and  air  as  possible.  The 
pruning  they  require  is  very 
different  from  the  currants. 
If  large  fruit  is  desired  all 
weak  and  superfluous  shoots 
must  be  carefully  removed, 
and  the  best  mode  of  doing 
this  is  to  take  them  off  quite 
close  to  the  stem.  The  bear¬ 
ing  shoots  ought  not  to  be 
shortened  unless  they  grow 
too  vigorously  or  incline  too 
much  towards  the  ground. 
Gooseberries  may  be  trained 
in  many  ways.  The  bush 
form  is  that  most  generally 
adopted ;  but  they  do  well 
as  espaliers.  The  cup  and 
funnel  shapes  are  'especially 
suited  to  the  production  of 
fine  fruit,  for  in  this  way  the 
freest  circulation  of  air  is 
insured.  Full  exposure  to 
the  sunshine  is  also  essential 
to  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 
The  sorts  are  almost  endless. 
The  Lancashire  varieties,  which  are  generally  distin¬ 
guished  by  long  drooping  branches,  bear  the  largest 
berries.  The  artisans  in  this  country  are  the  great 
growers,  and  fruit  from  seedlings  has  been  exhibited 
at  the  Manchester  shows  varying  from  20  dwts.  to 
26  dwts.  These  gooseberries,  however,  are  very  tender 
and  shy  bearers  compared  with  other  sorts.  And 
another  great  objection  to  the  growth  of  them  is  that 
the  bushes  are  so  generally  injured  by  small  birds  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  ;  at  least  such  is  our  experience  of 
them.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  when 
he  says  that  “  The  best  of  the  old  varieties  still  hold 
their  ground.”  Among  these  we  would  specify  the 
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white  and  red  Champagne,  the  old  rough  and  War¬ 
rington,  than  which  none  is  superior  for  preserving. 
The  Globe  and  Husbandman  are  good  yellow  sorts,  and 
Eagle  and  Wellington  Glory  are  good  white. 

Of  late  years  gooseberries  and  currants  also,  espe¬ 
cially  in  some  neighbourhoods,  have  suffered  considerable 
damage  from  a  blight  known  by  the  uame  of  the  goose¬ 
berries’  caterpillar.  These  pests  in  thousands  have  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  swell, 
stripped  the  bushes  bare  of  leaves,  and  deprived  them  of 
all  power  of  carrying  out  a  crop.  Hand-picking  is  the 
only  remedy  at  this  stage  of  the  attack  ;  but,  as  a  sure 
preventive  for  another  season,  we  recommend  in  autumn 
the  entire  removal  of 
the  soil  underneath  each 
bush  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches,  so 
that  the  grubs  which  lie 
buried  there  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Numberless 
nostrums  and  specifics 
have  been  offered  for 
this  pest,  but  none  are 
equal  to  the  two  here 
mentioned.  A  few  clever 
children  by  hand-pick- 
ingwill  clear  the  bushes 
in  an  incredibly  short 
time.  They  should  be 
provided  with  a  pail  or 
basket,  and  something 
should  be  placed  under 
the  bushes  tocatch  those 
caterpillars  that  fall. 

Dusting  with  lime  and 
drenchingwith  tobacco- 
water  are,  as  far  as  our 
experience  goes,  per¬ 
fectly  useless,  and  pow¬ 
dered  hellebore,  which 
has  been  often  recom¬ 
mended,  is  a  substance 
of  too  poisonous  a  nature 
to  be  used  with  safety. 

We  have  now  to 
speak  of  raspberries, 
the  last  upon  the  list  of 
bush-fruit.  A  very  rich 
garden  loam  is  required 
to  grow  fine  raspberries.  They  like  moisture,  and  will 
do  no  good  in  a  poor  sandy  soil.  To  insure  the  finest 
canes  and  prevent  suckers  the  ground  for  a  plantation 
should  be  deep-trenched  and  deep-manured.  The 
best  season  for  planting  is  in  October,  but  at  any  time 
during  winter  and  early  spring  there  is  good  chance  of 
success.  Strong  canes  should  be  selected,  and  for  late 
planting  they  should  be  taken  up  with  a  little  earth  upon 
their  roots.  The  sorts  in  general  use  are  the  red  and 
yellow  Antwerp,  Falstaff,  Prince  of  Wales,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Large-fruited  Monthly,  &c. 

Various  methods  of  planting  are  adopted  :  some  per¬ 
sons  prefer  putting  in  the  canes  singly,  and  others  in 


threes  ;  when  this  latter  method  is  employed  the  canes 
should  be  cut  of  different  heights.  The  training  must 
of  course  in  some  measure  be  dependent  upon  the  plant¬ 
ing.  Strong  stakes  may  be  used,  and  the  canes  tied  to 
them,  or  galvanised  wire  may  be  stretched  along  the 
rows  and  made  to  support  them.  The  expense  of  stakes 
and  wire  also  may  both  be  avoided  by  planting  the  canes 
singly  about  three  feet  apart,  and  tying  them  two  and 
two  together  in  an  arched  form.  / 

This  is  the  method  adopted  in  cottage  gardens  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and,  though  we  cannot 
recommend  it  as  being  the  best  mode  of  training,  it 
has,  nevertheless,  a  very  neat  appearance. 

There  are  sorts  of 
raspberries  which  are 
said  to  be  autumn¬ 
bearing,  but  any  of 
the  sorts  may  be  made 
to  answer  this  purpose 
by  proper  pruning. 
Let  the  canes  left  for 
summer-bearing  becut 
away  in  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  any  suckers 
have  started,  and  these 
suckers  will  bear  fruit 
at  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  or  in  the  autumn. 
If  very  large  berries 
are  desired,  the  bun¬ 
ches  should  be  thinned 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
set,  and  the  bushes 
should  be  kept  as  open 
as  possible  to  the  sun 
and  air.  The  wood 
of  the  raspberry  is  ex¬ 
tremely  brittle,  and  it 
frequently  breaks  from 
the  weight  of  fruit, 
especially  when  black¬ 
birds  and  thrushes  rest 
upon  the  bushes. 
Great  care,  therefore, 
should  be  taken  in 
training  to  give  sup¬ 
port  as  soon  as  it  is 
required. 

April  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  month  in  both  flower  and  kitchen  garden  ;  it  is  also 
an  anxious  time,  for  the  weather  is  very  uncertain.  The 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  often  very  rapid  and  severe. 
As  far  as  sowing  and  planting  are  concerned  this  month 
should  finish  up  any  work  left  undone  in  March  and 
February ;  in  it  also  much  preparation  for  the  summer 
must  be  made.  The  grass  must  be  swept  and  mown 
regularly,  the  gravel  paths  weeded  and  rolled,  and,  if 
necessary,  turned  or  re-gravelled. 

Flower-borders  must  be  made  neat,  and  seeds  of 
hardy  annuals  and  perennials  sown  in  them.  Perennials 
may  be  transplanted,  and  wherever  they  are  found 
to  stray  in  search  of  fresh  soil,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that 
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transplanting  is  necessary,  and  should  be  done  at  once. 
Box-^ging  will  no  doubt  require  attention,  and  this  is 
a  good  time  to  plant  fresh  box,  and  do  repairs. 
Nothing  makes  a  neater  edging  than  box  ;  but  it  involves 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  For  a  kitchen-garden  tiles  are 
to  be  preferred.  There  are  many  ornamental  tiles  made 
for  the  purpose;  but  a  very  good  and  inexpensive 
edging  can  be  formed  by  means  of  inch  draining-pipes 
laid  lengthways.  Three  of  these  go  to  a  yard,  and  if 
properly  laid  down  they  have  a  very  good  effect,  and 
are  convenient  also,  inasmuch  as  a  pipe  can  readily  be 
removed  wherever  it  is  necessary  that  a  barrow  should 
pass.  All  the  principal  kitchen-garden  crops  should  be 
finished  off  this  month.  It  is  not  desirable  to  plant 
potatoes  later  than  the  middle  of  April,  especially  it 
there  is  any  fear  of  disease.  This  plague  generally 
shows  itself  in  July,  and  the  more  forward  the  growth 


of  the  potato  before  that  time  the  better.  Radish- 
seed  may  now  be  sown  in  the  open  border,  and  if  there 
is  any  want  of  space,  a  little  seed  may  be  scattered  over 
the  potato-ground.  A  careful  inspection  should  now 
be  made  of  the  stock  of  bedding  plants.  There  may 
yet  be  time  to  strike  cuttings  if  done  at  once,  and  with 
regard  to  verbenc  and  petunias  we  have  frequently  found 
that  spring-struck  cuttings  do  a  great  deal  better  than 
those  which  were  taken  in  autumn.  These  late-struck 
cuttings  should  be  potted  off  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
kept  in  a  growing  state.  They  should  not  be  turned 
out  into  the  open  ground,  except  the  weather  is  favour¬ 
able.  This  is  very  important.  The  loss  of  plants  from 
a  too  sudden  change  from  the  frame  to  the  open  ground, 
as  every  gardener  must  acknowledge,  is  very  consider¬ 
able.  As  a  general  rule  plants  starved  in  their  pots, 
and  turned  out  in  moist,  growing  weather,  do  best. 


OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  &c. 


Almost  by  the  time  this  article  appears  in  type,  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  established  at  Covent  Garden, 
will  have  commenced  its  season  of  1873,  twenty- 
seventh  of  its  existence,  as  stated  in  the  published  pro¬ 
gramme  with  which  Mr.  Gye  has  favoured  us. 

Its  scheme  is  a  comprehensive  one,  embracing  of 
course  the  rentree  of  Madame  Caux-Patti — cela  va  sans 
dire;  Madame  Pauline  Lucca ;  and  last  year’s  success¬ 
ful  debutante,  Mdlle.  Emma  Albani.  This  last-named 
artiste  is  announced  to  appear  in  the  role  of  Ophelia  in 
Ambroise  Thomas’s  opera  of  Amleto,  and  also  as  the 
heroine  of  a  new  opera,  I  Promessi  Sposi,  adapted  to  the 
lyric  stage  from  Manzoni’s  celebrated  romance  of  that 
name.  A  great  number  of  artistes  whose  names  are 
as  yet  unfamiliar  to  the  London  public  are  announced, 
and  among  them  some  who  are  as  yet  mere  debutantes 
on  the  Continental  operatic  stage,  and  in  behalf  of  whose 
youth  and  inexperience  the  director  appeals  to  the 
generosity  and  indulgence  of  the  subscribers  and  public. 

Signor  Nicolini  will  again  assume  the  post  of  primo 
tenore,  and  the  names  of  Signori  Graziani,  Cotogni,  and 
Faure  are  a  welcome  feature  in  the  programme.  The 
onerous  duties  of  conductor  will,  as  heretofore,  be 
divided  betwen  Signori  Vianesi  and  Bevignani.  The 
revival  of  Rossini’s  Mose  in  F.gitto,  Verdi’s  Ernatii,  and 
Auber’s  Diamans  de  la  Couronne  is  promised. 

The  Italian  Opera  at  Drury  Lane  will  also  open  its 
campaign  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month.  Many  of 
the  familiar  names  are  on  the  list,  such  as  Mesdames 
Tietjens,  Trebelli-Bettini,  lima  di  Murska.  Madame 
Nilsson-Rouzeaud  will  also  make  her  rentree,  appearing, 
amongst  numerous  other  well-known  characters,  in  her 
famous  original  part  of  Mignon,  and  in  a  new  imper¬ 
sonation,  Edith  Plantagenet,  the  heroine  of  a  posthumous 
work  by  Great  Britain’s  popular  composer,  Balfe,  which 
is  entitled  II  Talismano,  and  founded  on  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  novel  of  The  Talisman.  Signori  Mongini,  Cam- 
panini,  and  a  new  singer.  Signor  Antonio  Ceramburo, 
will  divide  the  principal  tenor  roles. 


The  Cataract  of  the  Ganges,  a  grand  spectacular  Indian 
drama,  was  originally  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1823 
by  its  then  manager,  the  talented  but  eccentric  Robert 
Elliston,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  live  horses  and 
a  cataract  of  real  water,  and  has  been  revived  by  the 
present  lessee  half  a  century  later  avowedly  to  test  how 
far  the  tastes  of  our  ancestors  in  dramatic  matters  accord 
with  those  of  the  present  generation  ;  and  further,  seem¬ 
ingly,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  scenic  display 
may  be  quite  made  available  for  the  dispensing  with  any 
pretension  to  literary  talent  in  author,  or  histrionic 
genius  in  the  performer,  which  last  are  indeed  to  be 
pitied  for  the  secondary  position  they  occupy,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  scene-painter  and  mechanist. 
Managers  must  not  be  blamed,  however,  if  we  view 
theatrical  matters  in  the  light  they  were  looked  at  by 
Hudibras — 

“  The  worth  of  any  thinp 
Is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring;” 

for,  according  to  authenticated  chronicles  of  the  stage, 
the  largest  annual  receipts  ever  taken  at  a  theatre  were 
those  of  Gjvent  Garden  in  the  season  1810-1811, 
when  the  returns  reached  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
through  the  attraction  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
horses. 

The  Haymarket  still  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  its 
way  with  Mr.  Gilbert’s  pleasing  fairy  comedy  of  The 
Wicked  World.  Additional  attraction  is  provided  in  the 
form  of  a  very  amusing  comedietta,  written  by  Mr.  A. 
Meadow  expressly  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  by  whom 
the  two  principal  characters  are  impersonated  in  their 
own  easy,  natural,  and  finished  style.  Preceded,  as  the 
piece  de  resistance  is,  by  the  lively  farce  of  The  Manager 
in  Love,  an  agreeable  evening’s  entertainment  is  the 
result.  The  popular  lessee  has  just  completed  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  management. 

The  Adelphi  authorities  minister  to  the  present  rage 
for  revivals  by  reproducing  the  once-famous  Beggars’ 
Opera,  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  if  the  idea  will 
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prove  a  judicious  one  either  in  the  case  of  Gay’s  cele¬ 
brated  work  or  the  famous  Jack  Sheppard  drama,  again 
figuring  in  the  bills  under  the  title  of  The  Stone  Jug. 

At  the  Lyceum  the  quasi-novelty  to  succeed  the  suc¬ 
cessful  play  of  Charles  I.  will  be,  it  is  rumoured,  a 
fresh  adaptation  of  the  career  of  the  renowned  intel¬ 
lectual  murderer,  Eugene  Aram,  by  the  same  talented 
author,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wills. 

At  the  Vaudeville  the  prolonged  success  of  Sheridan’s 
School for  Scandal,  which  has  passed  its  two-hundredth 
night,  has  induced  the  powers  that  be  to  announce 
another  revival  of  the  old  standard  comedies,  and 
Holcroft’s  fine  play  of  The  Road  to  Ruin  is  in  rehearsal. 

At  the  Globe  Douglas  Jerrold’s  sparkling  comedy  of 
Time  W •irks  Wonders  has  been  received  with  favour  and 
applause.  It  is  well  acted  and  put  upon  the  stage. 

At  the  Court  Theatre  the  temporary  check  given  to 
the  performance  of  the  burlesque  of  The  Happy  Land 
has  raised  the  question  why  less  licence  to  caricature 
public  characters  should  be  accorded  to  the  dramatic 
profession  than  is  conceded  to  the  pre‘'3,  a  subject 
which  will  probably  be  further  discussed.  The  attrac¬ 
tion  at  this  agreeable  place  of  amusement  is  now 
strengthened  by  the  production  of  a  new  drama  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Besemeres,  entitled  Marriage  Lines. 

The  Olympic  deals  too  in  revivals,  the  subject  being 
Andrew  Halliday’s  version  of  David  Copperfeld,  pro¬ 
duced  here  with  great  success  during  the  lesseeship  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Liston,  under  the  title  of  Little  Em'ly. 


The  principal  feature  in  the  present  performance  is  the 
impersonation  of  the  old  boatman,  Dan’l  Peggotty,  by 
Mr.  S.  Emery,  a  masterpiece  of  character  acting.  The 
part  of  Ham,  his  son,  is  also  effectively  sustained  by 
that  thoroughly  earnest  actor,  Mr.  W.  Rignold.  Dr. 
Westland  Marston’s  one-act  adaptation  of  the  tragic 
drama.  La  Malaria,  under  the  title  of  Put  to  the  Test, 
retains  its  place  in  the  programme,  and  the  arduous  part 
of  the  heroine,  Pia  di  Tolomei,  is  rendered  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  by  the  powerful  acting  of  Miss  Ada  Cavendish. 

The  Princess’s,  at  the  termination  of  the  engagement 
of  Herr  and  Mrs.  Bandmann,  has  closed  till  Easter, 
when  the  company  of  French  artistes  now  performing  at 
the  Royalty  will  remove  thither. 

The  St.  James’s  man.agement  has  achieved  a  lucky 
hit  in  Mr.  Fiske’s  adaptation  of  Sardou’s  satirical  bur¬ 
lesque  under  the  title  of  Rabagas. 

At  the  Holborn  the  principal  attraction  has  been  the 
sensational  drama  The  Waif;  or,  Sprungfrom  the  Streets,  a 
fresh  adaptation  of  Felix  Pyat’s  Porte  St.  Martin  melo¬ 
drama,  Les  Chiffonniers  de  Paris,  in  which  the  celebrated 
Frederick  Lemaitre  formerly  sustained  the  leading  cha¬ 
racter,  here  impersonated  in  his  own  vigorous  style  by 
Mr.  George  Vining. 

At  the  Strand  Byron’s  capitally-acted  and  well-written 
drama  of  Old  Soldiers  continues  as  attractive  as  ever. 
The  burlesque  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lane  has  been  replaced 
by  the  revived  extravaganza  of  Mazourka  by  the  same 
witty  and  prolific  author. 


LA  MALLE  DES  INDES. 


Tissues  of  foulard  ought  only  to  be  bought  at  par¬ 
ticular  houses,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Indian 
foulard  is  very  superior  to  Lyons  foulard,  which  is  found 
at  such  low  prices  in  drapery  establishments. 

All  the  novelties  of  the  Malle  des  Indes  surpass  in 
elegance  what  has  been  done  hitherto,  both  by  the  firm¬ 
ness  and  silky  fineness  of  the  different  tissues,  and  by 
the  richness  and  perfection  of  the  designs. 

Although  Indian  foulard  is  rather  dearer  than  the 
other,  the  difference  in  price  is  compensated  by  the 
width  of  the  material,  which  measures  85  centimetres. 

At  the  Malle  des  Indes  may  be  seen  glossy,  silky 
foulards  of  the  newest  patterns  in  more  than  sixty 
different  shades  and  colours  at  6  francs  the  metre. 

It  takes  8  metres  for  a  dress,  and  12  metres  for  a 
costume. 

A  dress  length  of  8  metres  of  the  best  quality  costs  58 
francs. 

But  what  charming  costumes  may  be  made  of  foulard 
with  white  spots  on  a  ground  of  the  same  shade  as  the 
plain  colours  !  Nothing  harmonises  better  than  this 
mixture  of  plain  and  spotted  foulard. 

One  of  the  prettiest  spots  is  violet  as  pure  in  colour 
as  the  flower  itself,  on  a  sky-blue  ground. 

All  these  spots  in  different  shades  are  made  on  ordi¬ 
nary  foulard  at  58  francs  the  dress  of  8  metres,  and  on 
foulard  croisc  at  75  francs  ;  and  all  are  equally  pretty. 


Mixtures  of  colours  to  be  noticed  are  grey  and  Alma 
antique,  bronze  and  white,  olive-green,  prune  colour, 
Russian  grey,  &c. 

In  new  designs  nothing  is  prettier  than  white  corn¬ 
flowers  on  these  new  shades,  or  else  ton  sur  ton,  and 
the  Pompadours  in  the  gayest  colours,  at  48,  52,  58,  and 
65  francs  the  dress,  on  glossy  foulard  of  the  best  quality. 

Mouzaia,  which  has  an  Oriental  pattern  on  a  black 
ground,  is  meeting  with  great  success. 

All  the  new  and  plain  tints  are  reproduced  in  crepe¬ 
line,  a  material  only  to  be  found  at  the  Malle  des  Indes. 
The  dress  of  8  metres  comes  to  1 00  francs. 

When  the  crepeline  is  covered  with  a  rich  design  (a 
great  novelty)  it  costs  1 20  francs  for  the  8 
metres. 

The  same  patterns  on  foulard  croise,  in  extra  quality, 
double-chain,  loo  francs  the  8  metres. 

We  must  also  mention  a  variety  of  fanciful  patterns 
on  foulard  croise,  double-chain,  90  centimetres  in  width, 
at  75  francs. 

A  charming  novelty  is  the  Lampas  foulard,  which  has 
one  tint  brocaded  on  another. 

As  to  the  Almee  foulard,  triple-chain,  at  I  do  francs 
the  8  metres,  it  is  the  prettiest  material  with  satin  re¬ 
flections  that  can  be  imagined.  Patterns  sent  post-free 
from  the  “  Malle  des  Indes,”  Passage  Verdeau,  24 
et26. 
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THE  TWO  HENS. 

A  FABLE. 


A  SPANISH  hen,  who  loved  to  roam, 
Would  leave  her  eggs  to  cool  at  home. 
Or,  when  the  chicks  began  to  come. 

Would  trample  half  the  brood  ; 

For  Spanish  hens,  though  bravely  clad, 

And  finely  formed,  are  mothers  bad. 

While  human  mothers  Spain  has  had 
Such  tender  ones  and  true. 

This  giddy  hen  one  morn  had  flown 
Upon  the  farmyard  gate  alone. 

Where  bright  in  sable  silk  she  shone. 

Mode  of  the  great  in  Spain. 

Her  glistening  plumes,  though  black  of  hue 
While  passing  clouds  a  shadow  threw. 
Were  shot  with  emerald,  crimson,  blue. 
When  sunshine  streamed  again. 

Her  fair  white  ears  their  jewels  show. 

And  every  look  she  casts  below 

Says,  “  None  can  dress  like  me,  I  know  !” 

As  plain  as  looks  can  say. 

'  But  soon  she  sees,  with  gentle  pace, 

A  matron  of  the  Dorking  race. 

Replete  with  every  tender  grace. 

Her  nestlings  lead  to  play. 

In  garb  of  grey  her  beauty  smiled. 

Whose  soft  tints  matched  her  temper  mild. 
And  softly  every  chirping  child 
Was  folded  to  her  breast. 

By  turns  they  went,  by  turns  they  came. 
With  joy  she  marked  each  merry  game. 
She  chid  them  when  they  needed  blame. 
And  when  they  pined,  caressed. 

The  while  Xarifa,  perched  on  high. 

Surveys  the  scene  with  listless  eye. 

And  marvels  something  curiously 
Why  chickens  should  be  born. 

At  last,  with  fashionable  bend. 

She  greets  the  neighbour  called  her  friend. 
And  “  What  a  tribe  you  have  to  tend  !” 
She  says,  with  covert  scorn. 

“  A  large  brood,  is’t  not  ?”  soft  replies 
The  gentle  mother,  proud  but  wise, 

“  Yet  aU  our  joy  and  pleasure  lies 
In  tending  those  we  love.” 

“Well — really — when  one’s  charges  show 
A  little  loveliness,  you  know  ; 

But  many  a  brood  is  quite  so-so. 

We  all  are  doomed  to  prove  ; 

“  And,  for  my  part,  I  can’t  pretend 
(To  serve  your  philosophic  end. 

Or  that  of  any  other  friend) 

To  see  what  joy  they  give. 


“  My  own  are  ugly,  rude,  and  shy. 

Poor  rogues,  and  if  they  die,  they  die. 
And  if  they  live,  they  live. 

“  Now,  that  I  call  a  pretty  chick 
(With  crested  head,  that  runs  so  quick), 

I  had  one  like  it  (just  the  trick 

Of  air  and  gait)  that  died - ” 

Here,  for  an  instant.  Nature  spoke, 

A  sigh  th’  unfinished  sentence  broke. 

Till  selfish  pride  again  awoke — 

“  That  chick  may  pass,”  she  cried. 

“  But  yonder  plain  and  sulky  bird 
(Excuse  me,  for  last  night  I  heard 
]^liss  Susan  use  that  very  word 
When  showing  him  to  Jim), 

Who  ne’er  will  stir  a  yard  away. 

Nor  join  the  others  at  their  play. 

But  sticks  beside  you  all  the  day. 

You  mt/st  be  sick  of  him!" 

“  My  little  beauty  all  must  love. 

For  she  is  gentle  as  a  dove,” 

Griselda  said,  “  with  charms  above 
The  outward  grace,  you  see  ; 

But  that  poor  nestling,  sought  by  none. 
Who  trusts  no  heart  but  mine  alone 
Oh,  friend,  I  feel  him  twice  my  own. 
Whom  no  one  loves  but  me  !” 

“  Such  plea  was  surely  ne’er  preferred,” 
Xarifa  laughed,  “  for  ugliest  bird  ! 

Yet  this,  I  grant.  I’ve  sometimes  heard. 
Such  old,  shy  things  improve  ; 

But  what  of  yonder  mimic  cock. 

With  half  a  crow,  like  cuckoo  clock. 
Conceited,  pert,  and  dull  as  block. 

What  charms  in  him  can  move  ?” 

“  Beware,  my  friend,”  Griselda  cried, 

“  That  thriving  cock  is  all  my  pride. 

By  claim  no  parent  e’er  denied — 

The  first-born  of  my  brood  !” 

“  Then  how’s  this  bantling  to  your  mind. 
That  perches  on  your  neck  behind  ?” 

“  Oh,  that’s  my  youngest-born,”  rejoined 
The  mother  mild  and  good. 

“  At  least,  yon  bird  of  giant  race, 

With  half  a  tail,  and  staring  face. 

Greedy  and  coarse,  and  void  of  grace. 
You’ve  nought  to  boast  of  there.” 

“  Nay,”  said  Griselda,  “  much  I  prize 
The  promise  of  his  noble  size. 

His  limbs  robust,  and  fearless  eyes  : 

He  will  not  always  stare  !” 
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“  If  such  your  taste,  that  sickly  thing. 
That  shelters  underneath  your  wing, 

Small  pleasure  to  your  mind  can  bring — 
She  scarce  has  strength  to  crawl.” 

“  True,”  sighs  the  mother,  sad  and  sore, 

“  She  cannot  hop,  or  run  before  ; 

But  then  she  needs  my  love  the  more — 

I  love  her  best  of  all.” 

On  this  Xarifa  swells  her  ruff. 

Her  head  throws  back  in  angry  hufF. 

“  Oh,  if  you  preach  that  kind  of  stuff. 

At  once  good-day — I’m  flown.” 
‘‘Yet,”  cries  the  mother,  “may  you  know 
The  truth  my  words  too  feebly  show. 

Ere  from  a  vacant  nest  you  go 
To  tread  the  world  alone  !” 

MORAL. 

Tis  blest  to  love ;  and  noblest  hearts 
For  love’s  own  sake  fulfil  their  parts. 
With  toilsome  cares,  with  tenderest  arts. 
To  cheer,  to  guard,  to  lead  ; 


And  love’s  sweet  powers,  expanding  still. 
Like  morn’s  first  sunbeams  on  the  hill. 

That  kindling  glance  from  rock  to  rill 
Glow  warmer  as  they  spread. 

To  praise  the  good,  admire  the  fair. 

The  mirth  of  gladsome  health  to  share. 
The  crown  for  genius  to  prepare. 

Are  joys  which  none  may  scorn  ; 

But  where  no  charms  nor  graces  win. 
Where  minds  are  dull,  and  cheeks  are  thin, 
The  purer,  holier  love  comes  in. 

Of  heavenly  pity  born. 

And  not  alone  can  parent’s  eye 
In  every  differing  child  descry 
Some  claim  to  praise  or  sympathy. 

Or  love  that  knows  no  thrall. 

But  Christian  hearts  may  surely  find. 

In  each  new  type  of  human  kind. 

Some  grace  that  wins,  some  ties  that  bind. 
And  still  have  room  for  all. 

E.  F. 


OUR  PORTFOLIO. 


Erenings  with  the  Best  Composers.  By  Edward  Travis.  (Brewer 
and  Co.,  23,  Bishopagate-street  Within.) — Those  are  admirable 
arrangements  of  selections  from  the  works  of  some  of  the  great 
masters.  Book  VII.  contains  six  specimens  from  Mendelssohn's 
compositions. 

To  the  Woods.  Song.  Words  and  mnsic  by  F.  Warner.  (Brewer 
and  Co.,  23,  Bishopsgate-street  Within.) — A  charming  song  for 
contralto  voice.  It  is  written  in  A  flat  and  opens  in  6-8  time,  changing 
into  3-4  tempo  di  valtz,  and  back  again  into  the  original  measure. 
Both  melody  and  accompaniment  arc  taking  and  effective,  and  the 
words,  given  in  German  and  English,  of  more  than  average  merit. 
There  is  another  edition  for  soprano  in  B  flat. 

Francesca.  Schottische.  Par  Elise  L^on.  (Published  by  A.  B. 
Emanuel,  27,  Somerford-grove,  Stoke  Newington,  N.) — This  is  a  really 
delectable  little  schottische,  and  one  which  cannot  fail  to  bo  in  great 
demand  wherever  dancing  is  in  vogue.  The  melody  is  extremely 
novel. 

Valse  de  Concert  cn  Re  h^mol.  By  G.  Bachmann.  (J.  McDowell 
and  Co.,  25,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street.) — This  valse  is  likely  to 
find  many  admirers ;  it  is  brilliant  throughout ;  the  opening  part  in 
particular  is  extremely  graceful  and  melodious.  It  contains  bnt  few 
difficult  passages,  and  these  would  be  easily  mastered  by  a  moderately 
good  player.  It  is,  as  the  title-page  indicates,  in  the  key  of  D  flat. 

Grande  Mazurka  en  R6  hdmol.  By  G.  Backmann.  (J.  McDowell 
and  Co.,  25,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street.) — This  mazurka,  in  the 
same  key  as  the  raise,  is  a  far  less  pleasing  and  interesting  composi¬ 
tion.  Beyond  the  few  first  bars  it  has  little  to  recommend  it ;  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  repetition  in  the  latter  part,  and  the  passages 
repeated  are  not  the  most  agreeable. 

Dans  les  Bruyeres.  Caprice.  By  G.  Bachmann.  (J.  McDowell 
and  Co.,  25,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street.) — This  little  piece  is  not 
wanting  in  character,  and  the  opening  part  is  very  pretty ;  it  is  not, 
however,  equally  attractive  throughout.  It  is  in  the  key  of  A  flat. 

Conte  d’ autrefois.  Legende.  By  G.  Bachmann.  (J.  McDowell 
and  Co.,  25,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street.) — The  chief  merit  of  this 
legende  lies  in  its  quointness ;  it  cannot  be  termed  commonplace,  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  less  pleasing  than  some  others  of  Herr  Bachmann’s 
compositions. 

Filetise.  By  G.  Bachmann.  (J.  McDoweU  and  Co.,  25,  Warwick- 
street,  Regent-street.) — A  very  bright,  charming  little  piece,  as  full  of 
movement  as  the  title  suggests,  and  by  no  means  difficult,  although  it 


is  written  in  the  key  of  G  flat.  Herr  Bachmann  seems  to  have  a 
partiality  for  an  abundance  of  flats ;  we  fancy  some  of  our  readers 
would  prefer  a  smaller  number  of  them. 

The  Royal  Mail.  Galop  brillant.  By  Aloys  Klein.  (J.  McDowell 
and  Co.,  25,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street.) — This  galop  without 
being  difficult  is  briUiant  and  effective,  and  much  more  musical  than 
such  showy  compositions  usually  are.  There  is  considerable  variety 
in  it,  and,  played  writh  spirit,  will  no  doubt  give  pleasure  to  the 
hearers. 

Oh,  Well  do  I  Rememher.  Song.  Words  by  M.  A.  B.  Music  by 
William  Metcalfe.  (Messrs.  Potts  and  Co.,  North-street  and  King’s- 
road,  Brighton.) — Those  of  our  readers  who  have  nice  contralto  voices 
and  sing  with  expression,  but  who  do  not  possess  great  execution, 
will  find  this  song  a  welcome  addition  to  their  ripertoire.  It  is  easy 
both  to  play  and  sing,  but  none  the  less  pleasing  on  that  account,  and 
the  words  and  music  are  well  suited  to  each  other. 

A  Hymn  of  Love.  For  one  or  four  voices.  Words  by  Mrs.  M.  A. 
B  tines.  Music  by  Master  Herbert  Baines.  (Messrs.  Potts  and  Co., 
North-street  and  King’s-road,  Brighton.) — The  music  of  this  hymn 
does  great  credit  to  its  young  composer ;  it  is  well  harmonised,  and 
the  voices  blend  agreeably  together.  The  words  are  in  no  way 
remarkable. 

The  Two  Hearts.  Song.  English  words  by  Maria  Ximena  Hayes. 
Music  by  M.  Bergson.  (J.  McDowell  and  Co.,  25,  Warwick-street, 
Regent-street.) — This  beantiful  old  German  song  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Miss  Hayes;  the  words  have  lost  much  of  their 
homely  pathos  in  the  process,  and  wo  recommend  all  who  can  do  so  to 
sing  it  in  the  original  language.  The  music  is  worthy  of  the  words 
and  when  sung  with  expression  cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  al 
lovers  of  really  good  music. 

Did  You  Ever  ^  No,  I  Never.  Comic  song.  Words  by  Venerable 
Bede.  Music  by  Herbert  Brownlow.  (J.  McDowell  and  Co.,  25, 
Warwick-street,  Regent-street.) — In  the  last  verse  of  this  song  the 
following  words  occur : — 

“  But  I’ve  seen  most  boshy  rubbish  sell  and  pay  successfully. 

So  to  get  on  with  the  moderns  one  must  write  absurdity.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  expressions  more  aptly  descriptive  of  this 
author’s  writings  than  those  employed  by  himself;  we  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  Venerable  Bede  will  find  the  “modems”  very  ready  to 
pay  for  such  “  boshy  rabbish”  as  this  song.  The  music  is  a  great  deal 
too  good  for  the  words. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

irariftclk  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
(Englishwoman’s  Exchange.)  iondon,  E.C. 

1453.  Vicarage.  Perfect,  all  the  numbers  of  this  Magazine,  from 
the  first  to  the  present.  What  will  any  one  give  me  ?  Money  pre¬ 
ferred.  Address  with  Editor. 

1454.  Hilda  has  stylish  blue  silk  ball  dress,  trimmed  with  flutings 
of  white  muslin  (handsome  sash  of  broad  corded  ribbon  to  match, 
quite  new,  cost  14s.)  Price  3ss.,  or  exchange  for  child’s  travelling 
bath  and  offers.  Also  dress-coat,  quite  new,  458.  And  one  no  worse 
for  wear,  14s.  6d. 

1455.  Impatience  has  a  dark  green  velvet  and  silk  bonnet,  only 
worn  a  few  times,  price  one  guinea,  but  will  take  half.  A  white  felt 
hat  (Tyrolese),  never  worn,  price  15s. ;  will  take  los.  Also  two 
feathers,  one  the  fashionable-shaded  mauve,  price  iSs.  Cd. ;  the  other 
a  blue,  I2S.  6d. ;  will  take  half  price ;  scarcely  soiled. 

1456.  Elise  has  a  new  Himalaya  fox  muff,  would  take  258. ;  hand¬ 
some  black  moire  jacket  and  waistcoat,  25s. ;  4  yards  imitation  sable 
trimming,  new,  15s.  Mrs.  M.  Rende,  23,  Bcnnett-strect,  Bath. 

1457.  Ethel  has  point  lace  leaves,  very  pretty,  2s.  each.  Ethel, 
Post-office  Weymouth. 

1438.  Miss  W.  is  trying  to  disjwse  of  baby-linen ;  material 
beautiful,  exquisitely  hand-made,  quantity  new,  some  scarcely  used. 

1459.  Lily  has  some  point  lace  d’oyleys,  like  No.  i  in  the  English- 
ivoman’s  Almanac.  Would  like  for  each  six  pieces  of  satin  or  velvet 
four  inches  wide.  Address  with  Editor. 

1460.  I  have  an  Indian  scarf,  looks  like  Paisley,  but  called,  I  believe, 
Indian,  darned,  yellow  silk  grounding,  flowers  scarlet  and  green. 
Considered  very  valuable ;  can  be  converted  into  a  variety  of  uses ;  3 
yards  long,  I  yard  wide.  Want  cash,  will  accept  20s.  in  cash  and  use¬ 
ful  exchange  to  20s.  in  furs,  lace,  or  jewellery. — Josephine. 

1461.  Quilting  skirts — how  to  —  fashionable.  If  a  lady  send 
material  it  shall  be  well  quilted,  warmly  wadded,  making  it  a  marvel 
of  comfort  and  elegance,  for  7s.  6d.  only. — Josephine.  Address  with 
the  Editor. 

1462.  Dove  has  four  yards  of  hand-made  modem  point  lace,  3i 
inches  wide,  to  dispose  of  for  £3  in  money  or  jewellery.  Address  with 
Editor. 

1463.  L.  E.  N.,  in  answer  to  inquiries  respecting  her  lace  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  has  still  the  £$  one  to  dispose  of,  which  she  would  now 
•ell  for  £4.  L.  E.  N.,  Post-office,  Haverfordwest. 

1464.  8.  A.  wiU  colour  photographs  at  the  following  prices  : — Cartes, 
IB.  each  or  los.  6d.  per  dozen ;  vignettes,  2s.  each  or  i  guinea  per 
doxen.  S.  A.  also  makes  scented  handkerchief  sachettes,  43.  each ; 
jean  d’oyleys  (etchings  from  Punch  in  best  marking-ink),  is.  each  or 
I  g^uinea  the  two  dozen.  Address  with  Editor. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  quostions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department— to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  oe  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Louisa  writes — “  Kind  Silkworm, — Will  yon  be  so  very  good  as 
to  answer  a  question  or  two  for  me  in  your  April  number  ?  ist.  How 
should  a  black  silk  be  made  for  myself  P  It  is  for  a  walking  dress ;  will 
flounces  and  tunic  still  be  worn  ?  2nd.  What  kind  of  bonnet  can  I 
get  of  black  and  white  material  for  the  spring  ?  3rd.  For  my  children, 
who  are  under  fourteen,  what  kind  of  spring  dress  would  yon  advise  ? 
I  do  not  wish  to  pay  more  than  is.  6d.  a  yard ;  how  should  their 
frocks  be  made,  with  bands  or  flounces,  and  jacket  bodies  or  not? 
Tour  Magazine  gives  me  great  help,  and  also  saves  me  much  expense, 
for  I  find  your  patterns  so  useful  that  I  do  a  great  deal  of  work  at 
home.  My  last  question  is  (4th)  would  brown  cloth  look  best  made  up 
into  little  cloaks  or  jackets  for  the  children,  or  would  black  velveteen 


look  better?”  [i.  Plain  skirt,  open  polonaise,  trimmed  with  silk 
bouillons ;  jacket  basques  and  open  sleeves  to  the  polonaise,  and  silk 
cape,  unless  a  shawl  or  mantle  is  worn.  2.  Tulle  is  an  excellent 
material,  if  chosen  in  black.  Trim  your  bonnet  with  black  and  white 
lace;  be  sure  to  choose  a  good  shape,  and  cover  it  well.  3.  Alpaca 
wears  better  than  most  fabrics  for  children’s  use ;  make  the  dresses 
with  bands  and  jacket  bodices.  4.  Brown  cloth  will  wear  better  than 
velveteen,  and  look  quite  as  well.] 

T.  H.  G.  would  feel  mneh  obliged  to  the  Editor  by  his  answering 
the  following  questions  in  the  next  number  of  his  valuable  Magazine : 
— She  has  gathered  the  combings  of  her  hair  for  two  years,  and 
consequently  she  has  a  quantity  of  it ;  is  there  any  place  where  she 
might  send  it  to  be  dressed,  and  what  would  bo  the  cost  ?  [C.  Forster, 
2,  Windmill-street,  Fitzroy-square ;  about  58.  iier  ounce.]  Also  will 
the  Editor  please  tell  her  how  she  can  dye  soiled  white  kid  boots  any 
colour  ?  [They  are  best  sent  to  a  cleaner.] 

Beta  writes — “  Please  inform  mo  whether  the  International  Sewing 
Machine  of  Messrs.  Grimwade  and  Co.  can  be  had  in  or  near 
London,  as  I  should  like  to  purchase  one.”  [The  address  of  the 
nearest  agent  is  Mr.  A.  Page,  Sewing  Machine  Depot,  Victoria-road, 
Surbiton,  and  he  has  some  on  hand.] 

M.  E.  D.  is  sorry  to  have  to  trouble  the  Editor  again  on  the  subject 
of  the  Swiss  roll,  and  fears  she  may  not  know  the  proper  name. 
What  she  means  is  the  confection  often  seen  in  shop-windows,  a  roll 
of  sweet  pastry  with  jam  in  it,  rolled  in  it  as  a  boiled  jam  pudding ; 
but  the  pastry  appears  to  be  baked  before  the  jam  is  put  to  it. 
[Make  your  sponge-cake  mixture,  and  bake  it  in  a  well-buttered  tin 
for  ten  minutes,  or  until  quite  set  and  firm,  remove  and  spread  with 
jam,  roll  up,  cover  with  i>owdored  sugar,  and  servo  cold.] 

Would  the  Silkworm  kindly  tell  Minnie  whether  it  is  the  father 
or  the  bridegroom  who  finds  carriages  for  the  wedding  ?  [The  bride¬ 
groom  brings  his  own  carriage  only,  the  bride’s  father  takes  the  bride 
in  his  own  or  hired  carriage,  and  also  provides  carriages  for  tho 
bridesmaids.] 

A  Delicate  Lady,  whose  income  is  very  limited,  would  feel  grateful 
to  any  correspondent  who  would  tell  her  of  any  quiet  seaside  or 
country  place  where  tho  air  is  dry  and  bracing,  and  where  rents  and 
markets  are  less  expensive  than  on  the  south-east  coast  of  England ; 
the  west  is  too  damp  and  relaxing,  and  she  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
north-eastern  counties,  and  would  feel  very  grateful  for  advice  or 
information. 

Picciola  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Editor,  and  would  be 
glad  if  any  of  his  correspondents  could  tell  her  the  composer’s  name 
of  a  song  called  “  The  Wishing  Cap.”  She  would  be  glad  to  «xchaDgo 
“  Lore  Hailed  a  Little  Maid,”  or  “  Clochette,”  for  “  Should  Ho 
Upbraid.” 

Elaine  says — “I  see  that  you  good-naturedly  answer  some  very 
trivial  questions,  so  I  venture  to  ask  yon  for  a  little  information  on 
the  following  small  matter : — I  have  been  in  mourning  nearly  three 
years,  and  am  about  putting  it  off ;  I  have  three  or  four  dresses,  too 
good  to  be  discarded  and  yet  somewhat  pass^e  in  their  fashion  ;  how 
can  I  make  the  best  of  them  ?  I  have  (i)  a  light  mauve  silk,  long 
plain  skirt,  no  trimming ;  (2)  a  pale  grey  Japanese  silk,  demi-train, 
trimmed  with  ribbon ;  also  (3)  a  white-grounded  chintz  alpaca,  with 
quite  plain  skirt ;  and  (4)  a  light-coloured  spring  dress,  made  with 
flounce,  trimmed  with  blue  satin.  The  bodice  can  easily  be  modernised, 
but  it  is  the  skirts  I  am  puzzled  about.  Is  an  upper-skirt  indispen¬ 
sable?  Is  there  any  way  of  simulating  the  upper-skirt  ?  Don’t  tell 
me  to  make  tunics  of  them  and  buy  a  new  under-skirt,  for  that  is  just 
what  I  don’t  want  to  do.  Please  tell  me  how  to  deal  with  them  with¬ 
out  much  expense.  We  find  your  Magazine  very  useful  indeed  in  our 
quiet  country  home,  and  often  get  valuable  hints  from  it.”  [We  will 
not  tell  Elaine  to  do  anything  she  does  “  not  want  to  do,”  but  she 
has  given  us  no  easy  task.  i.  Light  mauve,  with  long  plain  skirt. 
Cut  off  the  train,  making  the  dress  rasterre;  this  will  give  you  some 
material  to  work  with.  Cut  the  piece  thus  obtained  into  three 
flounces,  very  slightly  gather  and  place  on  the  front  of  the  sldrt ;  bind 
top  and  edge  of  flounce  with  black  silk  or  black  foulard,  but  if  you 
have  an  old  black  silk  dress  or  bodice  you  can  find  enough  pieces  to 
make  the  narrow  braids ;  put  a  black  ribbon  bow  at  the  end  of  each 
flounce.  Now,  if  you  have  enough  material  to  do  so,  make  a  narrow 
band,  say  II  inch  wide,  bound  with  black,  and  lay  this  9  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  dress;  place  block  ribbon  bows  at  equal  distances 
along  this  band,  add  a  sash  to  your  bodice,  and  put  bows  on  tho 
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sleeves.  If  your  dress  is  very  fall,  takisg  ont  a  width  or  half  a  width 
will  give  you  a  sash  or  tunic  basques,  but  be  sure  you  bind  all  with 
black  to  correspond.  If  you  have  velvet  ribbon  o-  'elvet  bows  by 
you,  use  them  in  place  of  ribbon,  or  bind  with  velv<  t  if  you  have  it. 

2.  A  pale  grey  Japanese  silk,  demi-train,  trimmed  with  ribbon.  You 
can  shorten  this  also,  but  it  will  be  too  dressy  for  walking  unless 
trimmed  with  black.  If  you  scallop  the  edge,  and  bind  with  the 
ribbon,  and  trim  with  scallops  of  ribbon,  imitating  a  tonic  with  front 
en  tahlicr,  it  will  look  pretty  well,  but  not  so  well  as  scalloped  edge 
bound  black,  black  scalloped  grenadine  flounce,  and  black  grenadine 
polonaise  open  in  front  and  worn  over  the  entire  dress.  An  old  black 
grenadine  or  barege  dress,  which  you  may  have  by  yon  as  you  have 
been  in  mourning,  would  make  this  a  pretty,  ladylike  walking  costume. 

3.  Wliite-grounded  chintz  alpaca.  Trim  with  thin  coloured  silk,  in 
imitation  of  the  pretty  toilette  given  in  this  number  on  page  101. 

4.  Light-colonrcd  spring  dress,  with  flounce,  trimmed  with  satin.  Cnt 
the  flounce  into  narrow  flounces,  and  simulate  a  polonaise ;  you  will 
wont  more  satin  to  edge  with,  so,  if  you  cannot  match  it,  choose  a 
contrasting  colour  or  darker  shade  of  silk  or  satin.  In  trimming  the 
bodice,  simulate  a  little  cape  with  the  trimming.] 

An  Old  CoBaEsroNDE.XT  writes — “  I  intend  going  to  Switzerland, 
Italy,  &c.,  during  this  summer,  and  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  Silk* 
WORM  will  advise  what  kind  of  travelling  dress  is  best  for  such  an 
excursion,  and  what  clothing  would  be  sufficient  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks’  tour.  I  wish  to  take  as  little  luggage  as  possible.  Can  yon 
recommend  any  travelling  basket  light  enough  for  myself  to  carry 
occasionally?”  [Silewoku  suggests  that  you  should  have  the 
following: — i  steel-grey  alpaca  skirt  and  polonaise,  trimmed  with 
plain  alpaca  bonds,  for  travelling  and  everyday  wear ;  1  black  grena¬ 
dine  polonaise  for  evening,  table  d'hote,  &c. ;  choose  the  fine  n'ooUen, 
not  cotton,  grenadine,  as  it  does  not  crush ;  i  black  silk  costume  fur 
walking,  the  skirt  to  be  worn  with  the  grenadine  polonaise ;  a  warm 
block  and  white  Scotch  shawl,  to  use  as  shairl  or  ritg ;  underlinen  for 
two  weeks,  as  yon  can  get  washing  quickly  done  on  the  Continent ;  a 
silk  or  stuff  petticoat,  quilted,  will  bo  useful  for  mountain-climbing. 
Travelling  baskets  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Cave  and  Sons,  Wig- 
more-street.  Cavendish-square,  who  will  make  any  size  to  order.] 

Miss  Glover  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Englishwom.\n’s  Domestic  Magazine,  and,  as  ho  kindly  published 
their  previous  appeal,  incloses  the  report  of  the  “  Ladies’  Lifeboat” 
fund.  Miss  Glover  begs  that  the  Editor  will  also  receive  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  same  object,  mentioning  it  in  the  report,  from  such  of 


his  readers  as  may  favour  them. 

“THE  LADIES’  LIFEBOAT. 

£  8.  d. 

Donations  and  subscriptions,  with  interest  .  .  .  143  14  6 

Proceeds  of  Newark  Bazaar,  with  interest  .  .  .  233  4  6 

Miss  Smithers,  in  hand . 18  4  3 

Miss  M.  E.  Clarke,  in  hand . 3  10  o 

Miss  Glover,  in  hand . 18160 

Proprietor  of  The  Queen,  in  hand . 2  10  6 


419  19  9 

Expended  in  materials  for  the  Bazaar  .  .  .  •  51  5 

Balance . 368  13  ii| 


The  ladies  having  this  object  in  hand — namely,  to  give  a  lifeboat  in 
the  name  of  the  ladies  of  England — urgently  plead  for  farther  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  complete  the  sum  of  £420,  the  cost  of  the  boat.  As  will 
be  seen,  £51  6s.  o]d.  is  still  required  to  do  this,  besides  a  farther  sum 
of  £220  for  the  house  and  equipments,  which  they  trust  will  after¬ 
wards  be  raised  to  make  the  gift  worthy  of  the  ladies  of  England. 
Subscriptions  received  by  Miss  Smithers,  Swift-place,  Bipponden, 
Halifax  ;  Miss  Glover,  6,  Peel-terrace,  Brighton ;  Miss  M.  E.  Clarke, 
Swinderby  Vicarage,  Lincoln.” 

Lace. — The  rage  for  lace,  old  and  new,  continues.  But  the  rage  is  be¬ 
coming  a  fixed,  clear  desire  on  the  part  of  every  one  who  loves  refinement 
in  dress  to  have  some  good  lace  in  her  possession.  This  desire  is  one  of 
the  “sentiments”  in  the  cult  of  dress  which  is  least  to  be  quan-elled 
with.  One  never  meets  in  old  or  new  authors  a  sneer  at  lace ;  you 
read  of  costly,  magnificent,  rare,  cobweb,  lace;  but  it  is  never  despised. 
Silks  and  satins  are  not  thought  of,  or  written  of,  in  the  same 
respectful  way  as  lace.  The  names  of  the  towns  and  districts  where 
lace  has  been  made  have  become  historic,  and  these  names,  in  some 
instances,  have  become  permanently  attached  to  the  fabric,  although 


lace  may  not  continue  to  be  made  at  them.  But  when  shall  we  forget 
the  charm  attaching  to  Valenciennes,  Mechlin,  Point  d’Alen^on, 
Point  d’Angleterre,  Brussels,  and,  at  home,  to  onr  Devonshire,  called 
Honiton,  lace  ?  It  is  onr  undoubted  duty,  in  these  pages,  to  help  on 
the  good  work  of  increasing  the  knowledge  respecting  lace — and  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  learn  respecting  it,  let  it  bo  understood — and  to 
chronicle  facts  bearing  upon  the  pretty  manufacture.  Amongst  tho 
higher  class  of  society,  Mrs.  Treadwin,  of  Exeter,  is  considered  the 
high  priestess  of  tho  art  of  lace-making;  and  the  number  of  bridal 
veils  which  she  has  designed  and  fashioned  for  tho  sweet  English 
girls  of  the  aristocracy  would  form  a  goodly  sum  in  every  way. 
This  lady  has  had  her  attention  called  by  many  of  her  patrons,  lovers 
of  lace  and  anxious  to  see  its  making  flourish,  to  the  want  of  more 
exact  and  thorough  descriptions  for  this  beautiful  art.  Ever  anxious 
to  answer  as  well  as  foster  inquiry,  Mrs.  Treadwin  has  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  the  writing  and  illustration  of  a  volume,  which  the  following 
title  will  best  explain : — Antique  Point  ond  Honiton  Lace.  Cor- 
tadning  Plain  and  Explicit  Instructions  for  Making,  Transferring, 
Mending,  and  Cleaning  Laces  of  every  Description.  With  about  100 
Illustrations,  Outlines,  and  Prickings  of  the  Principal  Antique  Point 
Stitches  and  Honiton  Sprigs.  With  Examples  of  Old  and  New  Lace. 
The  price  of  the  book  is  to  bo  about  6s.,  we  understand.  We  have 
seen  some  of  tho  work  done  purposely  for  this  volume  in  Devonshire, 
and  the  fault  will  lie  with  ladies  themselves  if  they  do  not  make  for 
themselves  lace  lappets  or  flounces  to  send  down  to  xiosterity  as 
heirlooms. 

Ho.nesty  writes—"  I  am  nnwilling  to  add  to  the  number  of  letters 
you  must  receive,  but  am  compelled  to  speak  on  reading  the  article  in 
your  current  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
called  ‘Among  Friends.’  Your  Magazine  is  widely  read,  and  the 
Society  of  Friends  is  little  known  outside  its  own  pale,  and  it  seems 
to  me  wrong  to  let  a  paper,  as  false  in  its  details  as  in  its  morality^ 
pass  uncontradicted.  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if,  in  the  intere‘>t‘; 
of  truth  and  of  religious  principle,  you  can  insert  my  remarks,  and  I 
will  make  them  as  brief  as  possible.  The  words  ‘  read  ont  of  meeting  ’ 
are  in  quotation  marks.  There  is  no  such  phrase  in  use  among  Friends, 
nor  is  there  any  such  ceremony.  Members  of  tho  Society  are  some¬ 
times  ‘  disowned,’  but  never  in  any  case  from  wearing  gay  clothing. 
The  disuniting  is  resorted  to  in  cases  of  delinquency  in  moral  recti¬ 
tude  and  from  conduct  inconsistent  with  general  Christian  principles, 
which  would  bring  disgrace  upon  Christian  profession.  It  is  also  used 
after  a  long-continued  and  confirmed  dissension  from  the  Society’s 
practices  in  doctrinal  matters,  and  what  might  be  termed  tho  only 
ceremonial  exception.  It  has  been  the  custom  until  late  years  when 
a  member  married  one  not  a  Friend  at  another  place  of  worship  to 
disunite  them,  tho  protest  against  a  human  priesthood  being  thus 
maintained.  It  was  easy  for  such  if  they  wished  to  be  reunited,  and 
now  there  is  full  liberty  in  this  matter.  In  all  these  cases  there  is 
long,  and  careful,  and  loving  counsel  given  before  tho  extreme  measure 
is  resorted  to  of  erasure  from  the  list  of  members,  and  of  course  tho 
matter  has  come  before  tho  basinoss  executive  meetings  only.  The 
representation  of  the  quarterly  meeting  mode  of  visiting  is  untrue,  as 
Friends  do  not  intrude  into  each  other’s  houses  without  invitation  at 
that  time  or  any  other,  though  cordial  general  invitations  are  often 
given  by  wealthy  Friends,  osi>ecially  to  their  poorer  neighbonrs.  It  is 
enstomary  among  plain  Friends  to  use  tho  first  name,  but  only  in  very 
close  intimacy  xvitho-ut  tho  last  also.  A  stranger  would  never  be 
addressed  as  ‘  Fanny ;’  it  would  be  held  both  disrespectful  and 
familiar.  Nor  could  it  be  possible  (I  speak  confidently)  for  any  Friend 
to  say  to  a  stranger  ‘  Thee  has  a  preaching  gift’  &c.  By  tho  way, 
‘  thee’  instead  of  ‘  thou’  is  a  form  in  familiar  converse  only  used  in 
some  parts  of  the  South,  and  much  disliked  by  many  Friends.  The 
singular  pronoun  was  adopted  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  protest 
against  tho  prevailing  fashion  of  using  absurdly  flattering  titles,  and 
has  remained  tho  custom.  The  ‘preaching  gift,’  as  it  is  not  called 
among  Friends,  is  believed  by  them  to  bo  a  power  given  to  some 
earnest  Christians  by  the  Holy  Spirit  os  it  was  in  tho  Apostolic  days, 
not  to  be  taken  lightly,  nor  by  choice,  nor  bought,  nor  sold,  and  they 
are  very  careful,  therefore,  not  to  speak  lightly  of  it,  nor  to  recommend 
it  to  any.  I  pass  over  tho  deceit  about  the  fancy  dress  ball,  merely 
remarking  that  I  know  of  no  Friend’s  family  in  which  there  has  not 
been  too  emphatic  an  education  in  rectitude  and  honesty  for  such  a 
way  of  doing  the  thing  to  bo  possible,  thongh  1  am  quite  aware  that 
some  of  tho  young  people  do  taste  for  themselves  the  recreations  in 
general  use  in  the  world  from  which  they  have  been  kept  in  a  guarded 
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home.  The  details  of  the  marriage  convince  me  that  the  writer  has 
never  seen  one  or  seen  it  with  a  strange  want  of  observation.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  with  parents  and  the  bridal  company,  including 
fair  and  daintily-dressed  bridesmaids,  do  not  sit  facing  the  ministers, 
but  in  group  below  the  gallery,  and  the  happy  pair  face  the  meeting, 
surrounded  by  their  friends,  and  with  a  table  before  them.  Marriages 
are  always  conducted  in  meetings  for  public  worship,  and  no  one  need 
to  wait,  therefore,  for  invitation  to  attend  them.  About  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  assembling  the  pair  rise,  and  the  bridegroom  taking  the 
hand  of  the  bride  says  a  form  of  words  which  has  been  well  learnt 
previously.  It  may  interest  your  readers  by  way  of  contrast  to  the 
jumble  of  ‘  original  words  that  might  come  to  them  in  such  a  moment, 
....  to  love,  honour,  ic.,’  to  know  what  the  solemn  form  really  is : — 

‘  Friends — In  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  presence  of  this  assembly 

I  take  this  my  friend - to  be  my  wife,  promising,  through 

Divine  assistance,  to  be  unto  her  a  faithful  and  loving  husband  until 
it  shall  please  the  Lord  by  death  to  separate  us.’  The  bride,  of  course, 
repeats  the  same,  transposing  the  words  husband  and  wife.  The 
Friends’  certificate  of  marriage,  ratifjTng  the  solemn  covenant,  is 
then  read  and  signed  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Silence  is 
then  resumed,  to  be  broken  by  prayer,  counsel,  or  benediction. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  relatives  and  any  friends  who  like  may 
sign  the  certificate  as  witnesses,  and  there  is  the  usual  flocking  of 
congratulatory  and  loving  friends  in  what  corresponds  to  ‘the 
Vestry’  when  the  legal  registry  is  sigpiod.  Of  meetings  for  worship, 
conducted  in  the  desire  to  wait  reverently  for  spiritual  teaching,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  speak,  and  it  would  be  well  for  people  outside  the 
Society  to  pass  no  criticism  on  what  they  can  but  little  understand  if 
they  scoff  thereat.  I  suppose  that  the  teaching  and  comforting  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  one  motive  for  which  many  people  go  to  church.  There 
is  only  one  thing  more  I  wish  to  allude  to,  and  that  is  the  remark  that 
Lydia  left  the  Society,  ‘not  entirely  from  a  love  of  gay  apimrel,  but 
from  a  desire  t*  eqjoy  the  beautiful  things  of  this  world,  music, 
painting,  sculpture.’  We  had  previously  been  told  of  the  imaginary 
‘  reading  out,’  and  do  not  know  how  she  could  also  ‘  leave.’  Of  music 
I  will  speak  last ;  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  beauties  of  Nature  are, 
I  venture  to  say,  as  much  if  not  more  enjoyed  by  a  Society  which  has 
deprived  itself  of  some  of  the  common  modes  of  killing  time  as  by 
any  other  part  of  the  community.  It  is  well  known  that  by  the 
absence  of  music  alone,  literature,  drawing,  and  painting  obtain  a 
large  place  and  time  in  our  schools,  and  the  very  self-denial  of  colour 
in  dress  has  given  an  intensity  to  the  appreciation  of  the  glories  of 
Nature,  the  hue  of  flower,  and  mountain,  and  cloud.  Friends— I 
could  name  many — have  been  and  are  large  patrons  of  art.  A  Friend 
of  the  last  century  was  an  eminent  painter ;  one  of  the  greatest  living 
artists  was  a  Friend,  and  another  has  gathered  together  o«e  of  our 
good  public  collections  and  bequeathed  it  to  the  nation.  Music  the 
Society  has  long  kept  aloof  from,  and  still  does  so  to  some  extent, 
though  there  is  great  freedom  of  private  practice  in  this  respect  now. 
This  abstinence  will,  of  course,  seem  to  most  an  unnatural  curbing  of  a 
most  natural  taste,  but  its  motives  may  be  respected  even  by  those 
who  entirely  differ — that,  deeming  music  required  a  large  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  it,  and  that  its  excess  might  lead  to  evil,  the  early 
Friends  felt  duties  and  occupations  more  invigorating  await  them. 
While  they  conscientiously  aimed  to  render  back  every  talent  to  the 
Giver  with  its  due  interest,  they  would  avoid  what  might  lead  to 
waste  of  time  and  bring  forth  no  fruit  for  the  good  of  others.  I 
might  add  that  in  the  quiet  self-denying  households  of  many  Friends, 
where  intellectural  culture  and  philanthropic  work  found  ample  scope, 
there  was  less  need  for  any  ‘  recreation’  or  the  excitement  of  change 
and  diversion.  The  quaint  and  peculiar  dress  is  but  a  bygone  fashion 
kept  for  much  the  same  reason  to  avoid  what  seemed  a  waste  of  time 
and  money  on  ever-changing  fashion,  to  avoid  display,  and  also  kept 
on  as  an  expression  of  nonconformity  to  the  world ;  and  unfortunately 
what  was  simpUcity  rapidly  became  peculiarity.” 

Carey  would  take  it  kind  if  the  Silkworm  would  give  in  the  next 
number  of  the  E.nglisHWOMan’s  Domistic  Magazine  a  list  of  what 
would  be  considered  a  respectable  trousseau  for  a  young  lady  in  a 
very  good  position,  including  napery,  &c.  [Carry  does  not  state  the 
sum  she  wishes  to  expend  on  her  trousseau.  “  A  very  good  position” 
is  not  always  allied  to  “  plenty  of  money.”  However,  I  will  give  a  list 
for  a  lady  whose  future  income  is  not  less  than  £2,000  a  year.  Carry 
can  easily  double  or  halve  the  quantities  :  —3  dozen  chemises,  3  dozen 
drawers,  iz  dozen  night-dresses,  12  dozen  hosiery,  iz  dozen  handker¬ 
chiefs,  I  dozen  flannel  petticoats,  i  dozen  flannel  vests,  3  dozen  white 


petticoats,  6  coloured  jnpons,  4  silk  dresses  exclusive  of  wedding  and 
travelling  dress,  4  cashmere  and  mixed  fabric  costumes,  4  evening  toi¬ 
lettes,  6  dozen  towels,  i  dozen  large  tablecloths,  i  dozen  small  table¬ 
cloths,  I  dozen  breakfast-cloths,  6  dozen  dinner-napkins,  3  dozen  pairs 
of  sheets,  4  dozen  pillow-cases.] 

Miss  Uye  has  now  brought  out  some  eight  hundred  children,  all  of 
whom  have  been  placed  in  Canadian  homes,  except  a  few  that  have 
gone  to  the  States.  The  healthy  and  hardy  constitutions  of  these 
children  is  proved  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  not  more  than  two  out 
of  the  whole  number  have  died  since  their  arrival  in  Canada.  She  has 
now  in  London  a  large  house,  as  large,  we  are  informed,  as  her 
Western  Home,  for  the  reception  of  children  preparatory  to  their 
emigration;  and  we  learn  that  she  takes  her  departure  again  for 
England  in  a  very  short  time,  to  arrange  for  bringing  out  four  hundred 
children  more  in  the  spring.  We  are  particularly  interested  in 
recording  the  efforts  of  Miss  Rye,  as  that  lady  made  her  d^bvt  in  her 
labour  of  love  in  the  pages  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 

Amy  says — “  Will  you  kindly  give,  in  your  April  number,  a  receipt 
for  a  hair  restorer  for  brown  hair  ?  I  have  one  which  gives  such  an 
unnatural  black  tinge,  and  those  advertised  are  so  very  expensive  I 
cannot  afford  to  use  them,  as  my  means  are  very  limited.  By  inserting 
one  you  will  greatly  oblige  one  who  values  your  journal.”  [Apply  to 
Mr.  R.  Douglas,  who  has  very  reasonable  hair  restorers,  21,  New 
Bond-street,  W.] 

A  Constant  Subscriker  will  feel  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  if  he  will  tell  her  whether 
gold  ornaments  can  be  worn  by  any  one  in  deep  mourning.  [None  but 
jet  can  be  worn  in  mourning.] 

Hilda  would  be  glad  to  know  why  her  advertisement  for  the 
“  Englishwoman’s  Exchange”  column  was  not  inserted  in  the  last 
number  (March),  as  she  sent  it  before  the  loth  February,  and  inclosed 
stamps  at  the  rate  given  in  the  February  number.  Hilda  also  gave 
the  Editor  her  full  name  and  address.  [We  received  your  advertise¬ 
ment  without  any  name  or  address.] 

Beta  writes — “  Sir, — As  one  who  has  long  subscribed  to  your 
Magazine,  I  hoi>o  you  will  kindly  inform  me  in  your  next  number 
where  the  ‘  Eau  des  Fees’  is  to  be  had  in  England ;  also,  I  should  be 
glad  of  a  pattern  for  a  cloud  with  a  hood,  which  I  understand  is  the 
new  style.”  [1. ‘‘Eau  des  Fees,”  Jozeau,  49,  Haymarket.  2.  Clouds 
are  quite  out  of  fashion.] 

Mrs.  B.  will  take  it  as  a  favour  if  the  Editor  will  kindly  inform 
her  of  the  address  of  the  College  of  Organists,  mentioned  in  the 
Englishwoman’s  M.agazine,  page  loS,  “  Our  Portfolio,”  first  article. 
The  Editor  will  he  so  good  as  to  state  the  reply  in  next  month’s 
“  Conversazione.”  Address,  X.  Y.  Z.  [The  motto,  “  In  unitate  vis 
est,”  of  the  College  of  Organists,  41,  Queen’s-square,  Bloomsbury, 
London,  W.C. ;  president,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  the  Bishop  of  London ;  secretary,  R.  Limpus,  Esq.] 

The  Author  of  ‘‘  Greville’s  Wife”  writes—"  Dear  Mr.  Editor,— 
As  I  find  two  or  three  of  your  correspondents  inquiring  if  ‘  Grevillo’s 
Wife’  be  really  finished,  I  thought  you  would  kindly  allow  me  to  offer 
a  few  words  in  explanation  of  what  they  seem  to  fancy  an  abrupt 
ending.  I  have  a  precedent  in  Oreat  Expectations,  and  I  know  some 
of  the  critics  seemed  to  think  this  termination  far  more  ingenious  and 
artistic  than  the  stereotyped  one  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  Villette 
has  the  same  fault,  if  fault  it  be.  I  did  not  mean  to  imitate  either, 
even  from  a  humble  distance ;  but  weddings  are  very  unsatisfactory  in 
print,  and  I  fancied  besides  that  every  woman  who  read  the  tale  would 
understand  just  how  the  conflict  in  Lucy’s  heart  must  inevitably  end, 
if  she  stayed  to  meet  Greville— especially  with  such  a  strong  hint  as 
I  gave.  Her  violent  protestations  that  she  meant  to  be  an  old  maid 
simply  showed  that  she  mistrusted  her  own  strength.  Had  she  been 
sure  of  herself  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  view  the  question  as 
one  of  admitting  of  a  doubt.  •  But  Aimee  is  so  ‘  severely  literal’  that 
I  shall  have  to  keep  her  in  mind  for  the  future  when  I  come  to  the 
closing  chapter  of  my  tale,  although  I  hope  she  will  excuse  me  for  re¬ 
minding  her  of  a  slight  inconsistency,  when  she  says — ‘  “  Greville’s 
Wife”  in  itself  is  very  pretty,  well  written,  and  rather  exciting,  but  it 
ends  too  abruptly  to  be  called  (in  my  mind)  well  written.’  For  my 
justification,  I  must  refer  her  once  more  to  the  two  stories  quoted 
above,  and  beg  her  to  believe  that  the  marriage  took  place  in  due  time, 
although  I  ventured  to  leave  a  little  to  the  imagination  of  my 
readers.” 


WITH 


A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

KILCOMPTON  IS  INTRODUCED. 

KILCOMPTON  was  a  very  respectable  village,  there 
was  not  a  doubt  of  that.  There  were  more  than 
half-a-dozen  trim  little  houses  with  neat  gravel-paths 
and  iron  gates  before  them,  and  the  people  who  lived 
there  were  sure  to  be  related  either  to  an  admiral,  a 
general,  or  a  baronet. 

To  begin  with,  there  was  old  Dr.  Vane,  who  lived  in 
the  white  house  at  the  very  top  of  the  hill  before  you 
turned  down  in  the  valley.  Dr.  Vane  drove  a  brougham, 
and  had  a  gig  into  the  bargain.  He  was  a  widower, 
and  though  he  was  past  sixty  and  had  a  round  bald 
head  with  a  scanty  fringe  of  white  hair,  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  quite  a  parti  by  some  of  the  Kilcompton  spin¬ 
sters.  A  little  way  down  lived  two  of  his  most  ardent 
admirers,  the  Misses  Perkins  ;  the  eldest.  Miss  Priscilla, 
indeed,  declared  that  no  persuasion  would  induce  her 
to  enter  the  married  state,  but  with  her  sister,  An- 
choretta,  things  were  different,  and  Eagle  Lodge — for 
so  Dr.  Vane’s  house  is  called — played  a  prominent  part 
in  her  castles  in  the  air.  Then,  over  the  way  lived 
Mrs.  Edmunds,  the  widow  of  a  former  curate  of  Kil¬ 
compton,  and  her  daughter  Lucy.  Mrs.  Edmunds  was 
paralysed  in  body  but  active  as  ever  in  mind,  and  she 
sat  all  day  at  her  window  watching  the  passers  by. 
About  half-way  down  the  hill  was  a  cottage  overgrown 
with  ivy  and  Virginian  creeper  ;  there  lived  the  heroine 
of  our  tale,  Rowena,  or,  as  she  was  generally  called, 
Weeno  Routledge,  with  her  mother  and  aunt.  Miss 
Hardy,  and  here  we  must  linger  for  a  while.  Mr. 
Routledge  had  been  once  vicar  of  Kilcompton  ;  he  was 
a  tall,  thin  man,  with  an  eagle  look  in  his  blue  eyes,  one 
who  seemed  to  be  worn  out  before  his  time,  and  who 
died  quite  quietly  and  suddenly.  No  one  appeared  to 
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understand  him,  and  when  he  passed  away  it  was  like 
the  ceasing  of  a  grand,  sad  chord  of  music,  that  we  do 
not  get  to  the  end  of  though  we  listen  with  all  our 
might.  Mrs.  Routledge  was  made  of  different  material ; 
she  was  more  easily  satisfied  with  life,  and  took  things 
easily.  A  good-looking  little  woman,  ready  to  please 
and  to  be  pleased,  but  without  any  great  depth  of  feeling. 
Her  sister.  Miss  Hardy,  was  as  tall  as  a  grenadier,  with 
a  big  nose  and  a  pair  of  spectacles.  She  strode  about 
the  garden  in  a  large  flapping  hat,  and  showed  an 
immense  amount  of  energy  in  everything  she  did.  She 
was  a  great  authority  about  the  Pope,  and  spoke  quite 
confidently  as  to  his  being  the  Man  of  Sin.  She  hardly 
knew  what  to  make  of  her  niece ;  “  she  is  not  a  bit 
like  me,”  she  often  said,  and  in  this  she  was  right. 
Weeno  had^^nall  figure  and  a  small  face,  with  deep 
brown  eyef^^i  face  that  was  much  given  to  change 
colour,  and  eyes  that  sometimes  flashed,  and  sometimes 
looked  out  with  a  vague,  dreamy  expectation,  as  if  she 
was  not  quite  sure  what  to  make  of  life.  Her  days 
passed  quietly  enough  :  there  was  a  little  work,  a  little 
reading,  a  little  visiting  and  school  teaching,  and  that 
was  the  sum.  Everything  went  on  as  usual — it  was 
always  nothing  particular. 

“  Let  me  go  out  as  a  governess,  mamma,”  cried  she 
one  day. 

“  Nonsense,  child,”  was  the  answer  -,  “  you  couldn’t 
think  of  it;  we  have  enough  to  live  on,  thank  goodness, 
at  least  as  long  as  your  aunt  Sarah  stays,  and  she 
would  be  furious  if  you  mentioned  such  a  thing — the 
Hardys  were  always  proud.” 

So  the  matter  dropped.  It  sometimes  seemed  to 
Weeno  that  here  in  this  peaceful  Kilcompton  valley  she 
was  hemmed  in  and  couldn’t  get  out.  No  angel  came 
to  trouble  the  waters  of  her  soul,  every  day  passed  un- 
brokenly. 
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Mr.  Hillier,  a  calm,  sleepy-Iooking  individual,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Routledge  in  the  living  of  Kilcompton. 
He,  with  his  six  little  girls,  and  the  meek  partner  of 
his  joys  and  sorrows,  lived  in  the  vicarage.  They  were 
not  favourites ;  he  was  too  sleepy,  and  she  was  too 
much  taken  up  with  her  nursery. 

“  She  a  clergyman’s  wife !  ”  Miss  Hardy  used  to  exclaim ; 
“  a  poor  feckless  creature  like  that !  If  it  wasn’t  for 
me  the  whole  parish  would  go  to  rack  and  ruin.” 

After  the  vicarage  there  were  no  more  houses  of  any 
note  till  the  bottom  of  the  hill  was  reached,  and  then 
there  w^as  an  iron  gate  leading  to  a  square  brick  house 
called  Lakelands.  No  one  could  tell  why  it  was  called 
Lakelands,  for  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  lake  in  the 
vicinity.  This  was  where  Dr.  Page,  old  Dr.  Vane’s 
partner,  who  was  married  to  Weeno  Routledge’s  half- 
sister  Georgina,  lived.  Georgina  Page  was  considered  a 
very  fine-looking  young  woman,  and  her  husband  was  a 
dapper  man,  always  hopping  about  from  place  to  place, 
and  unable  to  stay  for  two  minutes  in  the  same  position. 
There  w’ere  no  more  visitable  people  ;  these  were  they 
who  gave  and  went  to  little  parties,  who  sat  at  the 
upper  end  of  Kilcompton  Church,  and  who  talked 
about  one  another  during  the  week. 


CHAPTER  11. 

A  NEW  ARRIVAL. 

NE  summer’s  day  Mrs.  Routledge  and  her  daughter 
were  paying  a  visit  to  old  Mrs.  Edmunds,  who,  as 
usual,  sat  by  the  window  buried  in  cushions,  spying  at 
any  one  who  chanced  to  pass  that  way. 

“  I  have  a  piece  of  news  for  you,  my  dears,”  she 
said  at  last ;  “  what  do  you  think  ?  Barford  is  let.” 

“  Barford  !”  cried  Mrs.  Routledge  briskly  ;  “  is  it 
indeed  ?  such  a  gloomy  tumble-down  old  place.  Who 
on  earth  has  taken  it  ?” 

“  Some  people  of  the  name  of  Fenwick,  I  believe. 
Weeno,  my  dear,  just  come  here  ;  isn’t  that  Anchoretta 
Perkins  going  out  in  her  new  bonnet  The  way  she 
dresses  is  really  absurd — quite  ridiculous  for  a  woman 
of  her  time  of  life.  It  might  do  well  enough  for 
my  daughter  Lucy,  but  it  looks  so  bad  on  her.  There 
she  is  now,  talking  to  the  Hilliers’  nurserymaid — I  never 
saw  anything  like  the  way  that  girl  neglects  the  poor 
little  Hilliers  ;  she  lets  their  heads  fall  out  of  the  per¬ 
ambulator  in  the  hot  sun,  while  she  is  looking  at  Mr. 
Hopkins,  the  foreman  of  the  coalpits,  just  as  if  he  would 
think  about  her ;  but  that’s  just  the  way  with  all  Mrs. 
Hillier’s  servants — she  has  no  authority  over  them,  she 
can  never  keep  them  in  any  kind  of  order.” 

“  But  about  these  people  who  have  taken  Barford  ; 
do  you  know  anything  more  of  them  ?”  asked  Mrs. 
Routledge. 

“No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not.  The  way  I 
heard  about  them  at  all  was  from  Jane  Anne  Strick¬ 
land,  who  came  to  ask  me  for  a  character.  Character 
indeed  !  I  can  answer  for  it  that  Jane  Anne  has  a 
temper  of  her  own  ;  and  about  perquisites — dripping, 
for  instance — I  did  not  find  her  quite  honest.  And 
what  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Routledge  ?  One  Sunday 


evening,  as  I  was  sitting  here,  I  saw  Jane  Anne  going 
out  in  a  bright  green  shawl,  and  I  am  certain  there  was 
some  one  waiting  for  her  round  the  corner,  for  I  heard 
voices  directly  afterwards.  Jane  Anne  ought  to  know 
better  at  her  age.  I  always  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
allow  followers.  Once  they  come  in  a  servant  is  good 
for  nothing ;  and  I  do  hope,  if  she  does  get  this  place 
at  Barford,  that  she  will  know  how  to  behave  herself 
in  it.” 

“  No  one  could  be  very  well  off  who  would  take 
poor  old  Barford,”  said  Mrs.  Routledge  ;  “  it  is  all 
falling  to  pieces.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  just  exactly  what  I  said,”  cried  Mrs. 
Edmunds  eagerly  ;  “  depend  upon  it,”  said  I,  “  it’s 
somebody  who  finds  it  very  hard  to  make  the  two  ends 
meet,  just  as  you  and  I  do,  Mrs.  Routledge.” 

Mrs.  Routledge  turned  crimson  with  indignation  at 
this  home-thrust,  and  very  soon  went  away.  “  I  think 
poor  old  Mrs.  Edmunds  is  getting  quite  imbecile,”  she 
remarked  to  Weeno  as  they  went  down  the  steps  “  if 
not,  she  is  very  impertinent.  To  dare  to  class  me  with 
herself,  indeed  !  15ut  I  always  thought  the  Edmunds 
were  low  people,  never  accustomed  to  good  society, 
and  though  they  talk  so  much  about  that  Colonel 
Edmunds,  I  don’t  believe  any  one  has  ever  really  seen 
him.  Now  these  Fenwicks,  I  should  think  /hey  would 
be  nice  people.  I  wonder  what  they  will  be  like  ?” 

In  order  to  find  out  something  more  about  them 
Mrs.  Routledge  paid  three  more  visits,  and  heard  that 
there  were  only  two  Fenwicks,  some  said  one,  and 
that  a  large  furniture  van  had  been  observed  toiling 
painfully  up  Kilcompton  Hill  that  very  morning.  “  I 
suppose  I  must  have  been  in  the  garden,”  cried  Mrs. 
Routledge,  “  or  I  should  certainly  have  seen  it.  Suppose 
we  take  a  turn  round  by  Barford,  Weeno  ;  it  is  not  very 
far.” 

But  all  was  quite  still ;  the  only  sign  of  life  was  a 
little  puff  of  smoke  going  up  from  the  dilapidated 
chimney.  It  was  nearly  eight  o’clock  before  Mrs. 
Routledge  and  her  daughter  reached  home.  Weeno 
did  not  go  in  at  once,  but  lingered  by  the  gate,  and 
looked  down  the  hill,  from  which  the  departing  sun 
was  fading  fast.  As  she  did  so  she  heard  a  voice  say, 
“  Can  you  tell  me  if  this  is  Kilcompton  ?” 

She  turned  round,  and  saw  a  stranger  standing  beside 
her.  He  was  a  tall,  light-haired  man,  not  very  young, 
who  looked  as  if  he  were  rather  w'eary  of  the  knocks 
and  rubs  of  Fortune — as  if  he  had  had  a  heavy  battle 
with  life,  and  had  come  off  second  best.  His  face,  too, 
seemed  to  say  that  he  would  be  a  long  time  making  up 
his  mind,  and  when  he  had  made  it  up  he  would  be 
doubtful  whether  he  had  done  right.  His  eyes  looked 
out  with  something  questioning,  unsettled,  and  per¬ 
plexed  about  them.  He.  spoke  slowly,  and  his  voice 
had  a  sort  of  music  in  it. 

“  Yes,”  answered  Weeno,  “  this  is  Kilcompton, 
and  those  hills  over  there,  where  you  see  the  sim 
setting,  those  are  the  Quantock  hills.” 

“  Thaqk  you — that  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  know.” 

He  was  just  turning  away  when  Mrs.  Routledge 
happened  to  come  out.  “  I  am  sure  that  must  be  Mr. 
Fenwick,”  the  whispered  to  Weeno  ;  then,  turning  to 
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the  stranger,  “  I  believe,”  said  she,  “  that  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  our  new  neighbour  from  Bar- 
ford  ?” 

“  Yes,”  he  answered,  “  my  name  is  Fenwick,  and 
we  have  just  come  to  Barford.” 

“  I  am  so  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
making  your  acquaintance,”  continued  Mrs.  Routledge, 
blandly  ;  “  I  do  so  like  being  sociable,  and  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  get  some  new  neighbours.  You  have  had 
a  tiresome,  dusty  walk  from  Barford  ;  perhaps  you 
would  come  in  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  us  in  a 
friendly  way.” 

The  stranger  hesitated,  looked  at  Weeno,  saw  that 
her  colour  had  risen,  and  finally  ended  by  going  in. 
Mrs .  Routledge  pumped  him  as  well  as  she  could  ;  she 
asked  leading  questions,  she  did  her  best  to  draw  him 
out,  but  all  she  could  glean  was  that  he  was  unmarried, 
and  that  his  mother  was  coming  to  live  with  him. 

“  I  think  you  have  chosen  a  most  desirable  locality,” 
said  Mrs.  Routledge,  “  and  I  cannot  say  how  glad  I 
am  that  you  have  dropped  in  on  us  in  this  sociable 
way.  You  see  we  have  nothing  for  you  but  plain 
countT)'  bread-and-butter.  My  daughter  Weeno,  who 
is  always  wanting  to  be  busy,  sometimes  tries  to  make 
cakes,  but  somehow  they  don’t  often  turn  out  well.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Weeno,  with  a  comical  look,  “  King 
Alfred  and  I  are  companions  in  misfortune  ;  but  I  like 
to  be  doing  something.” 

“  If  you  wouldn’t  do  things  in  your  own  way  it 
would  be  better,”  said  Miss  Hardy  seriously. 

“  You  don’t  understand  the  pleasures  of  idleness, 
then.  Miss  Routledge  ?”  said  the  stranger.  This  was 
the  first  time  he  had  spoken  to  her  since  they  had  come 
in,  and  she  gave  him  one  of  her  swift,  upward  glances. 

“  No,”  she  cried,  “  do  you  ?” 

“  Well,  I  suppose  not.  But  I  don’t  know  that  all 
work  is  good  -,  some  work  is  depressing,  and — and 
wearisome.” 

“  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  have  never  had  any  that  I 
think  all  hard  work — anything  that  one  must  do  day 
after  day — must  be  so  glorious.  It  seems  to  me  like  a 
mountain  breeze  on  a  hot  summer’s  day.  It  must  be  so 
grand  to  wake  up  every  morning,  and  to  think  that 
there  is  your  work  cut  out  for  you,  that  you  cannot 
escape  from  doing  it.  Sometimes  I  am  inclined  to 
envy  the  very  housemaids.” 

A  half-amused,  half-interested  look  passed  over  Mr. 
Fenwick’s  face.  Tea  was  over  now,  and  they  were 
standing  outside  the  French  windows,  while  the  summer 
air  rustled  through  the  lime-trees. 

“  Everything  is  so  still  here,”  said  Mr.  Fenwick  ; 
“  no  bustle,  no  noise,  no  perpetual  rattling  of  wheels. 
Don’t  you  feel.  Miss  Routledge,  as  if  you  would  like 
to  be  still  too  ?  This  place,  shut  up  among  these  quiet 
green  hills,  seems  just  the  spot  where  a  man,  wearied 
and  exhausted,  might  lay  down  his  burden,  put  away 
work,  and  satisfy  himself  with  rest.” 

“  He  would  do  better  to  bear  his  burden.” 

“  But  what  if  it  were  too  heavy  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  how  it  could  be  too  heavy — it 
shouldn’t  be  too  heavy ;  nothing  is  so  great  that  it 
cannot  be  borne.  We  do  not  hear  much  about  great 


things  in  this  village,  Mr.  Fenwick  ;  we  are  very  fond 
of  gossip,  and  talk  a  good  deal  about  our  neighbours’ 
affairs.  Sometimes,  when  I  look  out,  the  grass  seems 
too  green,  and  the  sky  too  blue,  and  the  world  too 
beautiful  for  us,  we  appear  so  little,  so  cramped,  so 
mean  ;  but  if  there  is  any  real  work  to  be  done,  any 
struggling  or  striving,  anything  about  noble  doings  or 
sufferings,  then  all  comes  right,  and  the  world  seems 
just  as  it  should  be,  ‘  nature  only  a  shadow  to  man.’ 
I  suppose  that  is  because  nature  only  receives,  and 
man  creates ;  nature  is  passive,  and  man  is  struggling 
on  and  on.  Oh  !  Mr.  Fenwick,  what  a  glorious  thing 
life  sometimes  seems,  life  active,  wrestling,  eager !” 
Weeno’s  eyes  flashed  as  she  spoke. 

Mr.  Fenwick  smiled.  There  are  surface  smiles,  and 
there  are  company  smiles,  but  this  seemed  to  be  a  real 
deep-down  smile,  such  as  one  could  remember.  None 
of  the  curates  in  the  neighbourhood — and  Weeno  liked 
one  or  two  of  them  very  well — had  ever  looked  at  her 
like  this.  Mrs.  Routledge  and  Miss  Hardy  were  now 
at  the  other  end  of  the  garden. 

“  I  like  hearing  you  talk.  Miss  Routledge,”  said  Mr. 
Fenwick,  after  a  pause. 

“  Do  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  whenever  I  feel  particularly  dispirited  I  will 
come  and  get  a  lecture  from  you.” 

“Will  you?”  * 

“  Certainly,  if  you  will  let  me.  I  suppose  I  shall 
see  you  again  soon.” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I’m  sure.  Barford  is  not  very  far 
away.” 

“  No,  it  is  not,  as  you  say.  Barford  is  not  at  all  far 
away.  Do  you  know,  this  morning,  I  think  I  saw  the 
sun  shining  on  the  roof  of  your  house  ?  I  even  think 
I  saw  the  ivy  on  the  walls.” 

“  I  don’t  know  how  that  could  be.” 

“  But  it  was ;  that  was  before  I  knew  you  lived 
here.” 

Mrs.  Routledge,  bland  and  smiling,  now  came  up. 
“  I  don’t  know,  Mr.  Fenwick,”  said  she,  “  whether  you 
have  observed  our  gooseberry-bushes.  You  can’t  think 
how  well  they  bore  this  year  ;  quarts  and  quarts  we 
had,  besides  giving  away  quantities  to  our  friends.  The 
apples,  too,  promise  very  well :  have  you  many  at 
Barford  ?” 

“  I  believe  so.” 

“We  had  a  wonderful  show  of  blossom  in  the  spring, 
but  the  rain  has  done  them  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
Would  you  like  to  come  and  see  our  little  orchard  ?” 

“  Thank  you,  I  think  I  have  hardly  time.  I  must 
bid  ^’ou  good-bye ;  you  know  I  have  a  walk  before 
me.” 

“  So  you  have  indeed.  I  am  sure  it  was  most  kind 
of  you  to  come  in.  I  hope  if  you  spend  an  evening 
with  us  again,  that  we  shall  have  something  more  enter¬ 
taining  to  offer  you.  I  will  ask  our  friend  Dr.  Vane 
and  the  two  Miss  Perkins,  and  we  can  have  a  round 
game.  I  always  think  there  is  something  so  sociable 
and  friendly  in  a  round  game.  Good  evening,  Mr.  Fen¬ 
wick  ;  good  evening.” 

“  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  him  r”  cried  Mrs. 
Routledge  eagerly,  when  they  had  return ?J  to  the 
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drawing-room,  and  the  door  had  to  be  closed  behind 
their  guest. 

“  I  don’t  like  him,”  said  Miss  Hardy.  “  I  don’t  like 
him  at  all.  One  would  think  that  a  man  coming  straight 
from  London  would  have  something  to  say  about  the 
state  of  the  country,  about  politics,  about  the  condition 
of  things  on  the  continent,  in  Rome,  in  America  ;  but 
no,  not  a  word.” 

“  If  he  had  talked  about  all  that  he  w'ould  have  been 
here  till  midnight,”  said  Weeno. 

“  I  did  say  something,”  continued  Miss  Hardy — “  I 
did  say  something  about  the  Pope  and  the  Vatican,  but 
I  saw  a  very  disagreeable  look  pass  over  his  face.  For 
my  part  I  think  he  is  very  conceited,  and  I  hate  that 
mop  of  sandy  hair  he  has  about  his  mouth.” 

“  I  don’t  think  he  is  conceited,  Sarah,”  observed  Mrs. 
Routledge  musingly  ;  “  reserved  he  may  be.” 

“  I  think  one  is  nearly  as  bad  as  the  other.  I  hate 
reserve  and  reserved  people.” 

“  My  dear  aunt  Sarah,  I  think  it  is  very  hard  to 
know  who  you  do  like,”  said  Weeno. 

“  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  I  like  that  little  Mr.  Martin, 
whom  you  would  hardly  speak  to  the  other  day.  He 
is  pleasant,  and  always  ready  to  listen  to  the  opinions  of 
others.” 

“  But  he  is  so  commonplace.” 

“Commonplace!  Indeed  I  That’s  just  what  I  like. 
Give  me  commonplace  things  and  commonplace  people. 
I  don’t  want  any  of  your  new-fangled  ways.  ‘  These 
are  the  old  paths,  walk  ye  in  them.’  I  have  Scripture 
on  my  side.  What  we  have  been  accustomed  to  is 
always  safe  and  good.” 

“  I  know  Iwish  I  had  had  on  mybestcap  this  evening,” 
said  Mrs.  Routledge.  “  I  am  sure  I  never  thought  I 
should  see  any  one  when  I  went  out  to  the  door  ;  but 
one  never  can  tell  what  will  happen.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

SUNDAY. 

HE  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  after  school  Weeno 
walked  down  the  hill  by  herself.  It  was  a  glorious 
morning.  The  sky  was  as  blue  as  the  inside  of  a  con¬ 
volvulus,  and  the  great  sun  seemed  to  be  everywhere. 
The  hot  riotous  joy  of  noonday  had  not  quite  come  yet, 
and  the  earth  was  waiting  for  it  in  silence.  A  faint 
bluish  mist,  like  a  sigh  made  visible,  was  in  the  valley 
below,  and  the  church  bells  were  chiming  from  the  old 
grey  tower  like  the  answer  of  man  to  the  speech  of 
God.  Kilcompton  Church  was  the  pride  of  the  place, 
it  was  so  grand-looking  ;  those  grey  walls  had  weathered 
through  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  and  were  so  rich 
in  mouldings,  and  pinnacles,  and  stone  figures  of  saints, 
cherubim,  and  demons.  The  interior  had  been  just 
as  fine,  but  what  with  enthusiastic  iconoclasts  and 
ardent  lovers  of  whitewash,  it  had  been  left  only  the 
shadow  of  its  former  self.  Whitewash  covered  the 
carved  stone  screen,  and  the  figures  of  saints  and 
martyrs  had  been  torn  contemptuously  from  their  niches. 
The  pulpit  was  a  formidable  erection,  with  a  sounding- 
board  suspended  over  it.  There  was  even  a  clerk,  who 


sat  with  his  long  back  leaning  against  the  reading-desk. 
Milbrook  was  a  mason  by  trade.  He  never  wore  the 
same  sort  of  face  on  Sundays  as  he  did  on  working- 
days.  He  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  bringing  his 
hod  into  church  as  that.  He  was  reading  out  of  a  large 
calf-bound  prayer-book,  but  sometimes  he  turned  about 
and  shook  his  head  at  the  school-children  who  were 
gathered  round  the  communion-rails,  and  who  seemed 
much  inclined  to  shuffle  their  feet,  and  exchange  sugar- 
sticks  and  gooseberries.  Mr.  Baines,  the  baker,  and  his 
family  were  in  church  ;  the  young  men  Baines  were  the 
Beau  Brummels  of  Kilcompton.  It  was  even  whispered 
that  they  had  looking-glasses  fixed  inside  their  hats, 
and  their  hair,  especially  on  Sundays,  always  glistened 
with  a  profuse  applicatioo  of  the  best  bear’s-grease. 
Farmer  Beauchamp  and  his  pretty  daughter  came  in  ; 
he  a  little  wizened,  dried-apple-faced  man,  but  still 
a  notability  in  his  way,  one  of  the  churchwardens  and 
the  largest  farmer  in  Kilcompton.  Mr.  Hippesley,  the 
old  squire,  and  his  wife,  who  were  always  just  three 
minutes  before  their  time,  then  marched  up  to  their 
large  square  pew,  lined  with  blue  cloth.  They  in¬ 
variably  kept  to  the  same  corners  during  thirty-five 
years.  Mrs.  Hippesley  had  never  sat  in  Mr.  Hippesley’s 
corner,  nor  he  in  hers  ;  such  a  thing  would  have 
created  quite  a  sensation.  Afterwards  clattered  in  Mrs. 
Hillier,  with  four  little  girl  Hilliers,  in  large  flapping 
hats,  behind  her.  Then  came  Dr.  Page  and  his  wife  ; 
she  tall  and  commanding,  he  trim  and  brisk,  looking 
as  if  he  thought  they  would  have  been  late,  and  was 
rather  surprised  to  find  they  were  not.  Close  after 
them  was  Mr.  Emery,  the  free  school  master,  who 
alw'ays  carried  a  Greek  Testament  to  church  that  he 
might  overawe  the  parents  of  his  few  pay-boys  ;  and 
last  of  all  walked  in  the  much-talked-of  stranger  from 
Barford.  His  arrival  created  great  nudging  and  staring. 
“  Here  he  is,”  whispered  several  voices,  and,  with  one 
consent,  every  neck  was  twisted  in  the  direction  of  the 
Barford  pew. 

“  When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away  from  his 
wickedness,”  began  Mr.  Hillier’s  sleepy  voice  ;  and  then 
every  one  stopped  staring,  and  started  to  their  feet. 
Weeno  was  not  with  her  mother  and  aunt ;  she  sat  with 
the  choir,  who  were  grouped  in  a  promiscuous  mass  at 
the  furthest  end  of  the  church.  The  day  seemed  to  grow 
hotter  and  hotter.  Mr.  Hillier’s  sermon  promised  to  be 
a  long  one.  It  was  from  the  text,  “  Little  children,  keep 
yourselves  from  idols,”  and  it  was  divided  into  two  parts : 
firstly,  what  idols  were,  and  secondly,  how  people  were 
to  keep  from  them.  Idols  were  those  things  which  we 
loved  better  than  God  ;  and  the  way  we  were  to  keep 
from  them  was  by  trying  to  love  them  as  little  as  possible, 
for  then  we  should  have  the  more  love  to  spare  for  the 
Divine  Author  of  our  being.  Good  Mr.  Hillier  had 
hesitated  a  little  as  he  wrote  this  down  the  evening 
before  in  his  study.  It  had  certainly  seemed  to  him  that 
because  beloved  Grace,  Mary,  Jane,  and  Tottie,  he  did 
not  love  God  less  ;  but  now,  however,  as  he  was  in  a 
hurry,  and  had  seen  this  sentiment  in  the  works  of  a 
very  celebrated  and  orthodox  divine,  he  adopted  it  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  practical  lesson  was  that  we  must  not 
care  much  about  our  brothers  whom  we  have  seen. 
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because  then  we  can’t  care  enough  about  God  whom  we 
have  not  seen.  We  must  not  give  His  glory  to  another  ; 
He  will  have  all  or  none.  Mr.  Beauchamp  snored 
audibly  in  his  square  pew  ;  he  had  had  a  hard  week  with 
the  haymaking,  and  was  entitled  to  rest.  Myriads  of 
flies  buzzed  noisily  about,  some  round  the  pomatumed 
heads  of  the  young  Baines,  some  round  the  little 
Hilliers’  flapping  hats,  some  round  Miss  Hardy’s  big 
nose,  and  some  even  chose  to  hover  over  Milbrook,  the 
clerk,  as  he  tried  manfully  to  keep  his  eyes  open.  All 
air  seemed  to  be  gone.  Dr.  Vane’s  bald  head  and  Miss 
Perkins’  purple  ribbons  swam  before  Weeno’s  eyes 
Mr.  Hillier’s .voice  lost  all  meaning:  it  sounded  like  the 
droning  of  an  enormous  bee  ;  a  mist  closed  about  her  ; 
and  when  she  woke  up,  the  blue  sky  was  overhead,  grass 
was  all  around,  the  tinkling  of  the  sheep-bells  was  in 
her  ears.  She  seemed  to  be  in  a  new  country. 

“  Where  am  I  ?”  cried  she,  starting  up.  And,  as  she 
did  so,  she  met  the  same  blue  eyes  that  she  had  seen  the 
evening  before  fixed  upon  her.  “  Mr.  Fenwick !  is  it 
you  ?  how — how  did  I  come  here  ?” 

“  The  church  was  hot,  and  the  sermon  was  long,” 
answered  Mr.  Fenwick,  in  his  slow,  deliberate  way ; 
“  and  so  you  were  brought  out  here  for  a  change ;  if 
not,  you  might  have  treated  the  congregation  to  a  regular 
faint  or  swoon,  or  whatever  romantic  people  like  to  call 
it.” 

“  Dear  me  !  how  dreadful !  What  shall  Ido?  I  had 
better  go  back  at  once.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  you  had  much  better  stay  where 
you  are.  The  sermon  won’t  last  more  than  five  minutes 
longer,  and  your  going  back  would  only  make  a  disturb¬ 
ance.  Your  best  plan  is  to  stay  here  quietly.” 

“  Very  well ;  perhaps  it  is.  But  what  shall  we  talk 
about  ?” 

“  Talk  about  ?”  answered  Mr.  Fenwick,  lazily  switch¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  long  grass.  “  Suppose  we  don’t  talk  at 
all.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  pleasant  just  to  close 
your  eyes,  and  enjoy  this  drowsy  air  and  these  tinkling 
sheep-bells  ?  Do  you  know  that  as  you  lay  there,  just 
before  you  started  up,  you  reminded  me  of  that  descrif)- 
tion,  in  one  of  Wordsworth’s  sonnets,  of  a  face  he  saw 
in  a  dream — a  face  that  smiled  with  a  ‘  pleasing  remem¬ 
brance  of  a  thought  foregone ;’  but,  as  I  looked  again, 
it  seemed  to  me  more  of  a  thought  to  come — more  the 
dawning  of  hope  than  the  recollection  of  memory.  I 
am  sure  you  have  a  great  deal  of  hope.” 

“Yes,  I  believe  I  have.  I  know  I  felt  quite  angry 
with  Mr.  Hillier  this  morning  he  seemed  to  be  snuffing 
out  all  the  bright  stars  in  our  sky.” 

“  Ah  !  I  daresay.  I  don’t  think  I  was  listening  to  him.” 

“  Yet  people  say,”  resumed  Weeno — “  people  say 
that  hope  deceives.” 

“  It  is  more  than  saying,”  answered  Mr.  Fenwick 
bitterly.  “  But  on  that  point  I  must  be  silent.  Do  you 
know  that  this  morning  I  caught  another  glimpse  of  the 
roof  of  your  house  ?  I  saw  the  wall,  and  even  a  bit  of 
the  Virginian  creeper.” 

“  Did  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  There  lives  my  preceptor, 
the  ardent  apostle  of  work,  energy,  and  courage’ — ycu 
are  laughing  at  me  now.” 


“  No  ;  I  assure  you  I  am  not.  I  hear  the  organ  be¬ 
ginning.  The  people  will  be  coming  out  of  church 
directly.  I  suppose  I  must  leave  you.” 

One  of  the  first  to  appear  was  Miss  Hardy,  who 
rushed  impetuously  towards  her  niece. 

“  Weeno  !  Weeno  !  where  are  you,  child  ?” 

“  Here  I  am.  Aunt  Sarah,  all  right.” 

“  What  on  earth  came  over  you  to  make  such  a  scene 
as  you  did  ?  During  the  whole  course  of  my  life — and 
I  am  fifty-three  years  old  to-morrow — I  was  never  over¬ 
come  by  the  heat  in  church.  You  should  have  taken  a 
vinaigrette  or  smelling-bottle,  or  some  nonsense  of  that 
kind.” 

“lam  very  sorry.  I  really  don’t  know  how  it  was.” 

“  Every  one  was  turning  round — every  one  was 
staring.  It  was  a  good  thing  your  mother  wasn’t  in 
church,  or  she  would  have  been  rushing  down  the 
church  after  you.  But  I  was  determined  I  wouldn’t 
stir.  Things  were  quite  bad  enough  as  they  were,  with¬ 
out  my  making  them  worse.  Every  one  will  say  that 
you  wanted  to  draw  people’s  attention  to  you.” 

“  Oh  !  Aunt  Sarah.” 

“  They  will.  I  am  sure  of  it.  But  that’s  enough. 
I  don’t  want  to  waste  my  breath  talking  about  such  folly. 
On  Sundays,  the  proper  subject  of  conversation  should 
always  be  the  sermon.  And  a  beautiful  discourse  Mr. 
Hillier  has  just  given  us  :  loving  the  creature  instead  of 
the  Creator.  What  a  snare  it  is  to  many  !” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Weeno  ;  “  but  I  am  sure  we  were 
never  intended  to  love  each  other  only  a  little  in  order 
that  we  might  love  God  more.” 

“  I  think  you  are  excessively  arrogant  to  set  yourself 
up  against  a  man  of  Mr.  Hillier’s  standing — an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Church — who  has  been  preaching  for 
twenty  years.  I  am  sure,  when  I  was  your  age,  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  questioning  what  a  sound  Gospel 
minister  told  me  ;  but  I  am  convinced  you  were  not 
attending  properly  to  anything  he  said.” 

It  seemed  to  Weeno  as  if  she  was  to  hear  enough 
about  that  unfortunate  scene  of  the  morning.  During 
the  day  several  of  the  neighbours  dropped  in  to  ask 
questions  and  make  remarks,  while  she  felt  herself  getting 
hotter  and  more  uncomfortable  every  minute.  Evening 
came,  and  with  it  a  little  peace ;  but  it  was  no  use  for 
her  to  take  out  the  Teacher  s  Assistant  or  the  Christian 
Tear :  her  mind  was  in  a  turmoil  ;  her  eyes  strayed  from 
the  pages,  and  rested  on  the  waving  tree-tops,  or  on  the 
soft  grey  clouds  above.  Again  she  seemed  to  be  under 
the  shadow  of  the  church  tower ;  again  she  heard  the 
slow,  deliberate  voice  she  was  beginning  to  know.  Such 
passages  as  “  Why  do  we  faint  and  fear  to  live  alone  ?” 
did  not  suit  her  just  then.  It  was  as  if  she  were  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  borders  of  an  unknown  land,  which  was 
clothed  in  mist,  and  full  of  strange  charms.  As  she 
looked  in  she  wondered,  trembling  and  almost  afraid  to 
be  happy.  Could  it  be  that  she  would  go  on  and  scale 
those  paths  that  she  saw  before  her  in  the  distance  ? 
That  was  untold.  The  Isis  of  a  Future  would  not  lift 
its  veil.  She  knew  something  more  of  the  mysterious 
stranger  ;  she  had  heard  that  he  was  poor  ;  she  felt  that 
he  was  unfortunate ;  she  gave  him  her  sympathy,  her 
pity ;  she  laid  down  her  little  offering,  as  it  were,  an 
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ofTering  of  the  spirit,  silent  and  unseen,  and  then  mused 
on  till  darkness  wrapped  the  world. 

Not  a  hundred  yards  off  the  Misses  Perkins  were 
sitting  at  their  Sunday  reading.  They  had  a  goodly  pile 
of  books  before  them,  chiefly  calf-bound  volumes,  of  a 
sad-looking  aspect,  which  had  been  left  them  by  a  de¬ 
ceased  uncle  of  strictly  evangelical  principles.  It  was 
one  of  these  that  Miss  Perkins  now  held  in  her  hand. 
Miss  Anchoretta  looked  up.  She  hemmed  once  or 
twice,  to  attract  her  sister’s  attention,  and,  failing  in  this, 
she  began — “  Priscilla !” 

“  Well  ?”  said  Priscilla  sternly. 

“  Do  you  know  what  ?” 

“  Weil,  what  ?” 

“  That  I  think  there  will  be  something  between  little 
Weeno  Routledge  and  that  new  Mr.  Fenwick.” 

“  Nonsense  !”  exclaimed  Priscilla  severely  ;  “  you  are 
always  imagining  things.  Why  they  have  hardly  seen 
one  another.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  it  takes  so  very  long,”  said  Miss 
Anchoretta  thoughtfully,  as  she  remembered  certain 
passages  in  her  own  bygone  days  “  and  I  saw  Mr. 
Fenwick  staring  at  Weeno  over  and  over  again  ;  and 
he  jumped  up  so  when  she  had  to  be  taken  out  of 
church — to  be  sure  he  was  very  near  the  choir  seats, 
but  her  brother-in-law  would  have  been  the  proper 
person  to  have  come  forward,  though,  indeed,  I  think  I 
saw  him  nodding  towards  the  end  of  the  sermon.” 

**  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  disturb  me,  Anchoretta,”  said 
Miss  Perkins  ;  “  you  know  Weeno  Routledge  hasn’t  a 
farthing,  and,  by  all  accounts,  Mr.  Fenwick  is  not  much 
better,  so  if  she  thinks  of  liking  him  she  had  better 
begin  to  unlike  him  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

So  saying,  Miss  Perkins  returned  to  the  perusal  ot 
her  book,  and  entered  on  a  new  chapter,  “  Additional 
Reflections  on  Human  Depravity.” 

Meanwhile,  as  Mr.  Fenwick  smoked  his  evening 
cigar  and  walked  up  and  down  the  moss-grown  paths 
of  Barford  Manor,  he  thought  of  the  little  face — not 
much  larger  than  the  palm  of  his  hand — which  he  had 
seen  lying  before  him  that  sunny  morning ;  he  saw  it 
calm  and  still,  and  then  flushing  back  to  rosy  life  again  ; 
he  saw  the  lustrous  brown  eyes  looking  up  so  earnestly 
and  steadily  to  his  ;  they  seemed  to  give  new  strength 
to  his  somewhat  listless  nature. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AN  ADVENTURE. 

ONE  day  Weeno  went  to  Harlbury.  Harlbury  was 
a  market  town  about  seven  miles  from  Kilcompton. 
It  was  reached  by  train,  and  there  was  a  little  country 
station  not  three  miles  from  Mr.  Routledge’s  house. 
Miss  Hardy  happened  to  be  away,  and  Mrs.  Routledge 
was  laid  up  with  influenza,  so  Weeno  was  alone.  Harl¬ 
bury  was  as  sleepy  and  dull  a  little  town  as  could  be 
found,  but  after  Kilcompton  it  seemed  a  scene  of  live¬ 
liness  and  activity.  Great  waggons  loaded  with  new 
hay  toiled  along ;  there  was  the  solitary  omnibus  going 
to  and  frem  the  station,  a  stray  basket  phaeton,  and  the 
family  carriage  from  one  of  the  great  houses.  Then 


Mr.  Graves,  the  curate,  bustled  by  ;  three  of  the  Misses 
Evans  were  out  doing  their  shopping,  besides  a  group  of 
boys  in  college  caps  going  from  the  grammar-school  to 
play  cricket  in  the  town-park.  Shopping  was  always 
done  under  difficulties  at  Harlbury ;  it  was  a  striking 
peculiarity  of  the  shops  that  the  exact  article  required 
could  never  be  procured  there  ;  either  the  people  were 
out  of  it,  or  they  expected  it  down  next  week,  or  they 
had  something  which  they  thought  would  do  a  great  deal 
better.  There  were  three  grocers’  shops  and  four  dra¬ 
pers’  in  the  main  street,  and  what  with  going  from  Mr. 
Jones’s  to  Mr.  Charles’s,  and  from  Mr.  Charles’s  to 
Mr.  Bampfield’s,  much  time  was  necessarily  lost.  At 
last,  loaded  with  parcels,  Weeno  set  off  for  the  station. 
She  had  just  reached  the  iron  gate,  when  there  was  a 
shriek,  a  whistle,  a  cloud  of  steam,  and  the  long  line 
moved  slowly  out,  and  was  gone. 

“Just  late,  mum,”  said  the  solitary  policeman, 
annoyingly. 

“  I  see  I  am,”  answered  Weeno,  as,  flushed  and  dis¬ 
appointed,  she  took  her  seat  on  the  wooden  bench. 

The  omnibus,  containing  one  passenger,  an  old  gentle¬ 
man  in  a  white  hat,  now  drove  off  to  the  Red  Lion,  the 
porters  retired  to  an  adjoining  public-house  to  wet  their 
lips  and  smoke  their  pipes,  and  Weeno  was  left  to  her¬ 
self  to  contemplate  a  dusty  locomotive  and  a  few  stunted 
trucks.  She  knew  there  was  no  other  train  till  seven 
o’clock,  and  she  would  have  a  walk  of  three  miles  in 
the  darkening  twilight,  with  the  chance  of  falling  in 
with  drunken  colliers  disposed  to  be  facetious.  Time 
went  slowly  by,  a  stir  began,  the  porters  returned  from 
the  “  public,”  the  policeman  walked  backwards  and 
forwards  trying  to  look  as  if  he  had  something  im¬ 
portant  to  do,  and  the  station-master,  a  fat,  short  man, 
with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  bustled  about.  Some¬ 
thing  was  evidently  expected.  It  was  only  five  o’clock  ; 
it  could  not  be  the  ordinary  train  for  Bradstock,  but 
perhaps  this  might  be  an  extra  one  of  which  Weeno 
had  not  heard.  Just  as  this  idea  flashed  across  her,  an 
engine,  with  a  very  long  tail  behind  it,  came  in  sight, 
and  stopped  breathless  at  the  platform.  C^reat  excite¬ 
ment  ensued.  The  doors  were  opened  ;  stalwart,  red¬ 
cheeked  farmers,  countryw'omen  with  baskets,  servants 
out  of  place,  mothers  with  babies,  rushed  out  in  an  ever- 
flowing  stream.  The  idea  of  getting  back  to  Brad- 
stock  before  seven  o’clock  had  taken  such  possession  of 
Weeno’s  mind  that  she  left  her  seat,  and  soon  found 
herself  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd — an  excursion-train 
crowd.  All  were  pushing  different  ways  ;  some  were 
going  to  stop  at  Harlbury  for  the  next  day’s  market, 
some  w'ere  bent  on  getting  refreshments,  and  so  they 
battled  and  elbowed  each  other  with  desperate  eager¬ 
ness.  There  were  two  young  shopmen  who  had  been 
smoking  all  the  journey,  and  who  now,  fortified  by  a 
glass  of  brandy-and-water,  stared  at  Weeno  as,  flushed 
and  despairing,  she  stood  by  a  heap  of  luggage,  hope¬ 
less  of  making  her  way.  They  consulted  together,  they 
stared  again,  they  drew  near. 

“  Here’s  a  nice,  pretty  young  ’ooman  all  by  herself. 
Can  I  do  anything  for  5’ou,  miss  ?” 

“  No,  no,  nothing  at  all,  thank  you,”  cried  Weeno, 
shrinking  back. 
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“  Let  me  carry  your  parcels.  Do  take  my  arm,  miss, 
now  do.” 

“  Please,  please  go  away  ;  I  don’t  want  anything.” 

“  Oh,  come,  now  !  it  would  never  do  for  you  to  be 
left  without  somebody  to  look  after  you.” 

Both  now  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  One  seized  Weeno’s 
parcels,  the  other  caught  her  by  the  arm,  but  just  then 
a  hand  was  laid  on  her  tormentors’  shoulders,  there  was 
a  short  scuffle,  and  both  shopmen  sneaked  away  with  a 
large  red  mark  above  each  ear.  Weeno  looked  about 
for  her  preserver  ;  she  knew  it  was  no  other  than  the 
mysterious  stranger  from  Barford.  There  he  was  now 
standing  before  her,  with  a  queer  smile  lurking  about 
his  quiet  face. 

“Are  yon  going  by  this  excursion  train  ?”  he  asked. 

“  No,  no  ;  at  least  I  don’t  know  ;  I  missed  the  other, 
and  I  want  to  get  back  soon.” 

“  Will  you  come  with  me  when  it  is  time  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  certainly — I  will  do  anything  you  like.” 

“  Have  you  no  one  with  you  ?” 

“  No,  no  one.  I  felt  so  lonely  in  that  pushing  crowd  ; 
it  seemed  as  if  I  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world.  Oh, 
Mr.  Fenwick,  you  have  been  so  kind  to  me.” 

Another  quaint  smile,  and  then  they  sat  on  the  horse¬ 
hair  sofa  in  the  waiting-room  till  it  was  seven  o’clock. 
By  the  time  they  reached  Bradstock  the  shadows  of  the 
trees  had  become  longer  and  longer,  the  reapers  with 
their  bundles  on  their  backs  were  going  home.  The 
great  station-gate  closed  behind  them  with  a  crash. 

“  That  gate  always  seems  to  me,”  said  Weeno,  “  as 
if  it  were  shutting  us  out  from  the  world  outside.” 

“  Do  you  like  to  be  shut  out  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“Tell  me  something  of  your  life  here ;  it  seems  to 
me  so  fliir,  so  green,  so  pleasant.” 

“  I  don’t  think  I  have  anything  to  tell.” 

“  Some  people  say  that  is  the  best  sort  of  life — the 
life  that  has  no  history,  no  stirring  incidents  in  it.” 

“  It  does  not  seem  so  to  me  ;  you  know  what  I  like  ; 
you  know  that  here,  in  this  quiet  valley,  I  like  to  look 
out  at  the  battles  that  are  going  on  outside.  I  like  to  hear 
of  struggles,  of  failures,  and  then  of  victory  in  the  end.” 

“You  didn’t  much  f^ancy  that  crowd  at  Harlbury  to¬ 
day,  Miss  Routledge,  but  yet  that  crowd  was  only  a  pic¬ 
ture  on  a  small  scale  of  the  world,  every  one  pushing  his 
own  way.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  some  have  to  go  to  the  wall  ?” 

“  I  know  I  did  not  like  the  crowd,  but  then  that  was  a 
conflict  of  physical  strength,  not  of  any  other  kind  of 
strength.” 

“  The  other  is  much  the  same — some  push  on,  the 
weak  are  thrown  down.” 

“  But  why  should  any  one  be  weak  ?  Y^ou  remember 
that  story  ot  the  man  who  jumped  into  the  quickset 
hedge  and  scratched  out  both  his  eyes,  and  then  when 
he  saw  they  were  both  out,  how  he  jumped  back  and 
scratched  them  in  again.  I  like  that  man.” 

“  I  admit  those  things  have  a  taking  sound.” 

“And  then  Bernard  Palissy,  how  he  failed  over  and 
over  again,  and  burned  his  furniture  to  light  his  furnaces 
with.  If  I  had  been  by,  instead  of  scolding  or  crying, 
I  would  have  helped  him  to  break  up  the  chairs  and 
tables.” 


“  Bravo  !  you  have  something  of  a  spirit.  But  I  can 
tell  you  what.  Miss  Routledge,  that  there  is  nothing  so 
utterly  miserable  as  to  be  beaten  again  and  again  in 
everything  ;  the  first  time  is  not  so  bad,  but  the  tenth 
or  the  twentieth  time,  that  takes  the  energy  out  pretty 
well.  Isn’t  there  such  a  thing  as  giving  up  in  despair  ? 
Isn’t  there  such  a  thing  as  turning  one’s  face  to  the 
wall,  and  saying,  ‘  It’s  no  use,  I  won’t  try  again  ?’ 
Isn’t  there  such  a  thing  as  being  crushed,  stamped  out 
by  dis.ippointment  ?  Ah  !  Miss  Routledge.” 

“  I  am  sure  it  is  very  bad,  but  I  don’t  think  a  brave 
man  ought  to  be  crushed  by  anything.” 

“  I  wish  you  would  give  me  some  of  your  enthusiasm, 
some  of  your  zeal — mine  sometimes  seems  nearly  all 
gone.” 

“  I  will  give  you  anything  I  can,  Mr.  Fenwick.” 

After  that  there  was  a  pause ;  the  road  was  very 
quiet  that  September  evening ;  they  heard  no  sound 
except  that  of  their  own  footsteps  ;  a  few  streaks  of 
crimson  still  lingered  in  the  western  sky  ;  now  and  then 
a  yellow  leaf  fluttered  to  the  ground,  and  scented 
the  air  with  autumn.  A  faint,  scarcely  audible  sigh 
sometimes  shivered  through  the  trees,  at  once  a  farewell 
and  a  foreboding.  At  last  they  came  to  Kilcompton 
Hill,  and  stood  before  the  little  gate  in  the  twilight. 
Weeno  stood  for  a  minute  and  watched  Mr.  Fenwick 
as  he  disappeared  in  the  distance.  A  strange  yearning 
came  over  her — pity,  worship,  reverence,  sympathy, 
all  were  there.  What  would  she  not  do  for  him  ?  She 
was  going  back,  like  Cinderella,  to  her  old  life,  but  she 
had  left  far  more  than  a  glass  slipper  with  her  prince, 
then  on  his  way  to  Barford. 

“  Weeno  !  Weeno  !”  cried  Mrs.  Routledge  from  her 
bed,  “  where  have  you  been  ?  What  has  kept  you  so 
long  ?  It  is  nearly  dark.  Has  Mr.  Brown  told  you 
anything  ?  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Graves  in  Harlbury  ?” 

“  No,  I  did  not  meet  Mr.  Graves  and  then  Weeno 
sat  down  and  told  her  tale.  She  said  very  little  about 
Mr.  Fenwick,  but  a  great  deal  about  Mr.  Brown,  the 
linendraper  ;  indeed,  one  might  have  imagined  that  Mr. 
Brown  had  been  the  hero  of  the  day.  Then  she  stirred 
her  mother’s  gruel  and  went  down  to  the  parlour. 
After  tea  she  sat  by  the  fire,  for  the  evening  was  chilly, 
and  watched  the  red  embers  as  they  faded  away.  Out¬ 
side  a  storm  had  got  up,  the  wind  moaned  round  the 
house  in  fitful  gusts,  and  the  rain  beat  against  the  win¬ 
dow-panes.  Blow,  wind  !  shriek,  wail,  sob  as  you  will, 
sweep  the  withered  leaves  from  the  trees,  and  dash  them 
along  in  thousands  ;  and  let  the  rain  fall  from  the  dark 
sky,  and  drip  on  the  sodden  ground,  here  in  this  little 
room  there  is  spring  ;  buds  and  flowers  are  putting  out 
their  tender  green,  and  shoots  are  rooting  themselves 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  ground.  Ah  me !  ah  me ! 
and — yet — I  don’t  know - 


CHAPTER  V. 

TWO  CONVERSATIONS. 

IN  about  a  week  Miss  Hardy  returned  home,  and  the 
next  morning  she  set  off,  with  a  large  bundle 
of  papers,  to  call  on  the  two  Misses  Perkins.  She  had  a 
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vague  suspicion  that  she  had  not  heard  quite  all  that  had 
been  going  on  during  her  absence,  and  she  knew  she 
could  not  go  to  a  better  place  to  find  this  out  than  to 
the  “Dove’s  Nest.” 

“As  usual,  Miss  Perkins,”  said  she,  taking  her  seat 
on  the  sofa — “  as  usual,  I  found  everything  when  I  came 
home  at  sixes  and  sevens.  My  poor  sister  had  ordered 
a  great  leg  of  mutton,  weighing  fourteen  pounds,  from 
George  the  butcher,  a  thing  I  never  do,  as  I  detest  cold 
meat,  and  there  was  that  silly  Weeno  setting  off  to  see 
Fanny  Gaw’s  children,  who  are  laid  up  with  scarlatina, 
just  as  if  they  wanted  her.  I  made  her  turn  back  in 
double  quick  time.” 

“  Dear,  dear,”  said  Miss  Anchoretta,  “  how  very 
dangerous  and  imprudent !  But  I  suppose  you  have 
heard.  Miss  Hardy,  how  gay  we  have  been  while  you 
were  away  ?” 

“  I  heard  something  about  going  to  tea  at  the  Fen¬ 
wicks’.” 

“Oh,  yes!  quite  a  nice  little  party — just  ourselves, 
Dr.  Vane,  and  the  Hilliers,  Mrs.  Routledge,  and  Weeno. 
A  very  pleasant  evening  we  had ,  and  a  neat  little  supper 
— sandwiches,  blanc-mange,  jelly,  and  so  on.  Priscilla 
thought  there  was  rather  too  much  mustard  in  the  sand¬ 
wiches,  but  really  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  eat  uncom¬ 
monly  well.  I  fancy  there  is  something  haughty  about 
Mrs.  Fenwick — what  you  might  call  ‘  stand  off.’  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  only  manner,  and  certainly  she  did  look  very 
handsome  iind  stately  in  the  thick  black  silk  and  white 
cap.  I  wonder  if  that  cap  was  made  up  by  Miss  Jones 
at  Harlbury  ?  I  know  she  doesn’t  turn  out  such  nice 
ones  for  Priscilla.” 

“  Well,”  said  Miss  Hardy,  “  and  what  else  ?” 

“  Oh  I  we  amused  ourselves  by  talking,  and  we 
played  commerce,  and  Weeno  and  Mr.  Fenwick  had  a 
game  of  chess — only  one,  though,  for  she  was  beaten 
very  soon.” 

“  Umph  1” 

“  Between  ourselves,  the  young  people  seemed  to  like 
one  another  extremely  well.  I  saw  Mr.  Fenwick  looking 
at  Weeno  ever  so  often,  and  they  were  turning  over 
pictures  and  photographs  for  a  long  time.  I  wonder 
their  eyes  weren’t  tired  ;  Pm  sure  mine  would  have 
been.” 

“  It’s  my  belief,”  said  Miss  Hardy,  knocking  her 
alpaca  umbrella  into  the  carpet,  “  that  my  poor  sister 
has  no  sense.  I  know  she  is  encouraging  some  kind  of 
an  intimacy  between  Weeno  and  that  great  lout  of  a 
Mr.  Fenwick.” 

“  You  heard  about  their  walking  home  from  Brad- 
stock  together  in  the  evening  ?”  said  Miss  Perkins. 

“  Yes,  and  a  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable 
proceeding  I  thought  it  was.  Mr.  Fenwick  !  forsooth, 
what  is  Mr.  Fenwick  ?  Any  one  would  know  by  look¬ 
ing  in  his  face  that  he  never  made  a  shilling  in  his  life, 
and,  what  is  more,  will  never  make  one.” 

“  I  suppose  you  don’t  know,”  said  Miss  Anchoretta, 
“  that  he  is  helping  Mr.  Harcombe  with  his  book  about 
the  Landed  Gentry  of  Uplandshire'' 

“  I  heard  he  was,  but  what  is  that  ?  Nothing  per¬ 
manent  :  a  mere  trifling  nonsense  ;  here  to-day,  and  gone 
to-morrow.  But  poor  Emma  sometimes  does  seem  as 


if  she  had  no  thought.  She  made  a  fool  of  herself 
twice ;  she  went  and  married  Captain  Wickham  with 
nothing  but  his  pay ;  and  that  wouldn’t  do  for  her,  but  she 
must  go  and  marry  Mr.  Routledge  with  nothing  but  his 
living.  She  has  often  said  to  me  ihit  she  did  hope 
Weeno  would  marry  a  rich  man,  but  I  do  really  believe 
that  she  would  rather  see  her  married  to  a  person  like 
Mr.  Fenwick  than  not  at  all ;  and  a  nice  time  of  it  Miss 
Weeno  would  have — bacon  dinners,  smoking  chimneys, 
squalling  children,  and  a  letter  or  two  every  now  and 
then  : — ‘  Dear  Aunt  Sarah, — Do  lend  me  five  pounds  ;’ 
or,  ‘Dear  Aunt  Sarah, — I  can’t  manage  to  pay  this 
bill.’” 

“  I  can  tell  you  one  thing.  Miss  Hardy,  and  that  is, 
that  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Fenwick  would  like  the  match,  it 
there  was  such  a  thing  thought  of,  just  as  little  as  you 
would.  I  saw  her  the  other  evening  frowning,  and 
looking  as  black  as  a  thuuder-cloud,  and  then  she  was 
always  calling  ‘  Cuthbert,  come  here,’  or  ‘  Cuthbert,  go 
there ;’  and  when  Mr.  Hillier  asked  her  if  she  thought 
Weeno  pretty,  she  tossed  her  head,  and  said  so  scorn¬ 
fully,  ‘  I  should  never  have  imagined  she  had  any  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  kind,’  and  really  that  evening  Weeno 
was  looking  uncommonly  well  in  her  new  white  gown.” 

“  I  am  sure  my  niece  is  quite  good  enough  for  ler 
son  any  day,”  said  Miss  Hardy,  firing  up,  for  she  could 
take  Weeno’s  part  sometimes. 

“  That  may  be,”  said  Miss  Perkins.  “  I  only  wanted 
to  show  you  how  the  land  lay.  As  I  said  to  Ancho¬ 
retta  the  other  evening,  Weeno  may  talk  to  Mr.  Fen¬ 
wick,  and  walk  with  him,  and  play  chess  with  him, 
but  she  can  never  marry  him.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  hope  there  won’t  be  a  hubbub  about 
it,”  said  Miss  Hardy.  “  I  hope  we  shan’t  have  her 
fretting  herself  into  a  fever,  and  having  us  both  running 
up  and  down  stairs,  and  sitting  up  at  night  with  her, 
and  making  gruel  and  barley-water,  and  all  kinds  of 
things.  Her  head  is  full  of  nothing  but  nonsense. 
She  reads  as  many  novels  as  she  likes.  Thank  good¬ 
ness  I  never  read  one  of  them.  I  never  could  understand 
what  they  were  all  about.  Of  course  I  had  offers  in 
my  day,  excellent  ones  they  were  too,  but  I  preferred 
my  liberty.  I  chose  to  remain  Sarah  Hardy  all  my 
life,  and  I  have  never  regretted  it.  As  for  sentiment, 
and  rubbish  of  that  kind,  I  never  troubled  my  head 
about  it ;  and  it  would  be  very  well  for  Weeno  if  she 
were  the  same.  Absurd  trash  I  Good-bye,  Miss 
Perkins  ;  this  has  been  a  very  unimproving  visit.  You 
will  find  an  excellent  article  in  the  last  Wrangler, 
headed  ‘  No  Peace  with  Rome  and  Miss  Hardy  strode 
out  of  the  room,  and  left  the  Misses  Perkins  to  chat  over 
her  visit. 

In  the  meantime  another  conversation  of  a  very 
different  kind  was  going  on  not  far  off.  Some  miles 
from  Kilcompton  an  arm  of  the  sea  stretched  into  the 
land,  and  made  a  kind  of  creek  or  bay.  During  the 
autumn  storms  a  coal-barge  had  been  driven  in  here, 
and  was  now  lying  wrecked  close  to  the  shore.  A  great 
many  went  to  look  at  it,  and  among  the  rest  Weeno. 
The  day  was  very  still  and  quiet.  Two  or  three 
fishermen  were  in  the  distance  dragging  a  boat  to  land, 
and  except  their  voices,  and  the  slow  ripple  of  the  waters. 
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nothing  else  was  to  be  heard.  The  wreck  lay  blackened 
and  grimy,  a  great  hole  staved  in  at  one  side,  and  the 
sails  torn  and  stained  with  coal-dust.  It  made  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  bright  sun,  to  the  clear  blue  sky,  to  the 
peace  of  the  now  quietly-plashing  waves — as  great  a 
contrast  as  death  is  to  life. 

“  There’s  a  failure  for  you.  Miss  Routledge,”  said  a 
voice  behind  her.  “  Isn’t  it  the  very  picture  of  me 

“  Mr.  Fenwick,  is  that  you  ?  Where  did  you  come 
from  ?  I  didn’t  see  you.” 

“  I  was  just  below  there.  It  was  such  a  fine  day  that 
I  lookout  pen  and  ink,  but  at  last  I  got  tired  of  writing, 
and  as  I  had  once  dabbled  a  little  in  the  fine  arts,  I  made 
this  sketch  :  here  it  is  ;  how  do  you  like  it  ?” 

It  was  the  scene  before  them,  hastily  done  in 
pen  and  ink.  The  outline  of  the  Jagged  rocks,  the 
wreck,  with  its  ragged  sails  and  broken  mast,  were 
sketched  in  with  a  firm  hand.  Underneath  were  written 
the  words  “  Cuthbert  Fenwick.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  that  asked  Weeno. 

“  I  mean  that  as  that  wreck  is,  so  shall  I  be.  As  it 
has  come  back  into  the  harbour,  broken  and  good  for 
nothing,  so  shall  I.  My  life  will  be  spent  for  nothing 
— wasted  in  useless  striving.” 

“  No,  it  mustn’t,  it  won’t  be.  Give  me  the  pencil, 
and  I  will  cross  the  words  out.  There !  whenever 
you  look  at  it  you  will  remember  who  it  was  that  made 
that  black  line.” 

“  Indeed  I  will ;  but  if  ever  there  was  a  failure,  I 
am.  I  see  men  who  set  out  in  life  with  me  meeting 
with  nothing  but  success,  while  I  am  beaten  back  again 
and  again.  I  was  before  them  once.  I  am  behind  them 


now.  I  cannot  make  my  voice  heard  ;  no  one  will 
listen  to  it.  I  write  books  that  no  one  will  read.  I 
labour  in  vain ;  and  then  I  am  so  cautious  and  calcu¬ 
lating  that  I  consider  and  consider  till  it  is  too  late,  and 
the  exact  time  and  opportunity  has  passed  away.  I 
can’t  be  impetuous.  I  can’t  act  from  impulse.  How 
good  you  are  to  listen  to  me  so  patiently !” 

“  Good  ?”  cried  Weeno.  “  Why  do  you  say  that  ? 
I  remember,  Mr.  Fenwick,  one  evening  that  I  was  sitting 
here.  There  was  a  salmon  sky,  and  the  waves  were 
beginning  a  distant  roar.  I  thought  I  saw,  just  over 
there,  such  a  glorious  face ;  it  had  spots  of  blood  on 
it,  but  it  was  crowned  with  stars,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
to  speak  of  that  dauntless  courage  that  goes  on  in  spite 
of  everything.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  it.” 

“  I  see  one  now  before  me  that  does  just  as  well.” 

And  then  they  went  home.  Life  had  never  seemed 
to  Weeno  such  a  grand,  beautiful  thing  as  it  did  now  ; 
it  had  never  stretched  itself  before  her  with  such  new, 
wonderful,  and  satisfying  power.  She  seemed  as  if  she 
had  never  known  herself  before — never  known  what 
capabilities  were  in  her. 

She  had  a  marbled  book  in  which  she  sometimes 
wrote  down  what  passed  :  most  of  us  have  kept  these 
marbled  books,  and  we  generally  have  a  sort  of  liking 
for  them.  This  evening  she  wrote  down,  “  It  has  been 
such  a  lovely  autumn  day  :  the  sun  was  bright  and 
warm,  the  birds  sang  now  and  then,  and  the  air  did 
not  remember  to  be  chilly.  When  God  Himself  tells 
us  to  rejoice,  we  must  rejoice.  When  we  hear  deep 
harmonious  sounds,  they  must  touch  us.  Our  souls 
need  not  fear  to  be  glad,  they  must  be  glad.” 


IN  THE  GARDEN. 


In  this  still  garden  in  the  cool  of  day 
I  often  meditate  : — 

Should  He  who  walked  in  Eden  come  this  way 
And  consecrate 

This  place  of  bloom  with  presence  passing  fitir 

And  robes  that  make  more  sweet  the  summer  air  ! 

Anon  a  voice  far  off  yet  near  I  catch 

And  question  :  “  Comes  He  now  ?” 

The  virgin  lilies  that  for  Him  keep  watch 
Do  lowly  bow. 

And  the  meek  grasses  lowlier  yet,  to  greet 

His  soft  approach,  and  reverent  kiss  His  feet. 

But  as  for  me,  w'ho  cannot  see  Him  pass. 

Yet  fain  would  feel  Him  near, 

I  bow  me  lowlier  even  than  the  grass 
In  love  and  fear — 

Far  lowlier  than  the  lilies  on  their  stem. 

And  through  them  press  to  touch  His  garment’s  hem. 

More  softly  blows  the  summer  wind  to  lift 
His  mantle’s  sacred  fold  ; 

Through  all  the  place  sweet  sighs  and  odours  drift 
Like  bliss  half  told  ; 

And  in  the  fading  west  a  single  star 

Trembles  with  rapture,  watching  Him  afar. 


And  O  that  I  should  see  that  star  remote. 

Yet  his  near  Glory  miss. 

Wherein  the  sun  itself  and  stars  do  float 
As  motes,  I  wis  ! 

But  since  no  man  that  Glory  could  abide. 

How  should  I  dare  lament  the  sight  denied ! 

Dark,  hushed  and  dark  the  garden  round  me  grows. 
The  folded  flowers  more  sweet 
I  hearken  long  to  hear  Him  where  He  goes 
With  noiseless  feet. 

Till  the  familiar  place  seems  sad  and  strange. 

And  Eden  to  Gethsemane  doth  change. 

Through  heavy  silence  falls  the  heavy  dew. 

Like  sweat  of  sorrow  wrung. 

As  if  the  bitter  cup  were  filled  anew 
O’er  which  He  hung. 

Whose  love,  all  love  transcending,  overcame, — 

For  us  endured  the  Cross,  despised  the  shame. 

Albeit  against  that  Presence  passing  by 
These  mortal  eyes  are  sealed, 

I  see  This  Other,  like  Him,  standing  nigh. 

To  faith  revealed ; 

At  His  dear  feet,  on  consecrated  sod, 

I  cry  like  one  of  old  :  “  My  Lord — my  God  !” 
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THE  SAVILES. 

A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

But  now  it  is  my  glory  to  have  lov’d 
One  peerless,  without  stain.” 

“  Six  months  ago,  the  very  evening  when  Aunt 
Joanna  told  me  of  Oswald’s  proposal,  I  remember  how 
those  lines  struck  me,  and  how  I  envied  Elaine  ;  I  don’t 
envy  Elaine  now.  Her  love  is  mine,  without  her  fate. 
She  was  ‘  not  all  unhappy  ;’  but  I  am  all  happy  :  for  my 
hero  does  love  me — only  me.  Oh  how  wonderful,  how 
very  wonderful,  it  seems  !  I  can  hardly  believe  it  even 
yet.” 

And  Rose  paused  in  a  transport,  her  eyes  beaming 
and  her  cheeks  glowing.  She  was  sitting  alone  before 
the  drawing-room  fire ;  dinner  was  over,  and  Oswald 
had  gone  to  the  vicarage  to  see  Rolf.  He  had  been 
gone  an  hour,  and  all  that  time  Rose  had  been  dream¬ 
ing  about  him  and  about  her  new  joy,  which  she  was 
vainly  striving  to  realise. 

The  hall  door  opened.  She  heard  his  step,  and 
sprang  to  meet  him.  “  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear 
her  timidity  had  melted  now. 

“  Oswald,  come  in  ;  how  cold  you  are !”  she  said, 
taking  one  of  his  hands  between  hers  and  drawing  him 
to  the  fire.  He  looked  down  on  her  from  his  steadfast 
eyes  and  smiled,  somewhat  gravely,  but  with  an  inten¬ 
sity  of  tenderness  such  as  she  had  never  seen,  never 
imagined  even,  before.  She  nestled  to  his  side,  and  he 
put  his  arm  round  her  and  held  her  there,  close  and 
warm. 

“  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Oswald  ?”  she  asked 
presently,  raising  her  eyes. 

“  I  was  thinking,”  said  Oswald  dreamily,  “  how 
strange  it  seemed :  Rolf,  a  year  or  two  younger  than  I, 
is  dying,  fading  out  of  life,  while  I  am  only,  as  it  were, 
beginning  to  find  what  life  is — may  be he  drew  her 
closer. 

“  There  is  only  one  solution  to  these  mysteries,”  he 
added  a  moment  later  ;  “  the  comparative  insignificance 
even  of  the  longest  earthly  life.” 

“  Don’t !”  said  Rose,  shuddering ;  “  I  don’t  like  it.” 
“  But  it  is  well  to  think  of  these  things,  my  Rosy,” 
he  answered,  kissing  her.  “  We  think  of  them  natu¬ 
rally  in  sorrow  ;  they  will  keep  us  sober  in  joy.” 

“  You  must  remind  me,  Oswald ;  you  must  teach 
me.  I  am  not  like  you — I  am  not  worthy  of  you,” 
said  Rose  wistfully.  But  he  only  smiled,  and  kissed 
her  again. 

“  Now  come  and  sit  down  on  the  sofa.  It  is  allow¬ 
able  to  be  idle  this  one  evening  ;  and,  besides,  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  ask  you.” 

“  And  I  you,  Oswald,  only  I  don’t  know  that  I  have 
the  courage.” 

“  I  daresay  !  so  much  courage  is  wanted.  I  look  at 
you  so  very  ferociously.” 

She  laughed,  and  hid  her  face  in  his  breast. 

“  Oh,  Oswald — this  is  such  rest !  such  blessed  rest ! 


after  all  that  has  gone  before.  And  I  never  expected 
it ;  I  never  dared  to  hope  that  it  might  come.” 

“  But,  my  precious  child,  why  ?  That  is  the  chief 
thing  I  want  to  know.  I  told  you  at  first — did  I  not  ? 
— that  I  loved  you.” 

“  Yes,  at  first ;  but  never  again.  And  at  first,  even, 
5’ou  told  me  in  a  cool,  undemonstrative  sort  of  way.  I 
thought,  then,  that  your  nature  was  cool ;  but  after¬ 
wards  Gatty  undeceived  me,  and  I  knew — I  supposed — 
that  it  was  only  because  you  felt  coolly  towards  me. 
And  there  was  another  thing - ” 

“  Well  ?” 

“  You  will  despise  me  if  I  tell  you.” 

“  Can  a  man  despise  his  own  soul.  Rosy  ?” 

“  You  will  think  me  so  horrid  !” 

“  Never  mind  what  I  think  you.  Let  there  be  no  con¬ 
cealments  between  you  and  me,  my  darling,  any  more.” 

Thus  encouraged.  Rose  made  a  full  confession  of 
her  feelings  with  respect  to  Mrs.  Whittaker.  Every 
suspicion,  every  fear,  every  jealous  pang,  she  poured 
forth ;  keeping  nothing  back,  palliating  nothing. 
Oswald  listened  in  silence ;  although,  now  and  then, 
when  she  paused  or  faltered,  he  stooped  to  kiss  her, 
tightening  the  clasp  of  his  encircling  arms. 

The  silence  lasted  for  some  moments  after  her  story 
was  finished.  Then  gently,  and  a  little  gravely,  as  was 
his  wont,  he  observed — 

“Your  aunt  Joanna  would  say,  ‘Sec  what  comes 
of  an  unbridled  imagination  !’  ” 

“  But,  Oswald,  the  imagination  was  not  without 
reason  here.  Think  of  the  telegram,  and  the  envelope.” 

“  Those  only  turned  up  at  the  last ;  and  I  suspect 
that  when  they  did  turn  up  they  would  have  seemed  no 
more  than  curious  coincidences,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  little  romance  which  you  had  conjured  before.” 

Rose  was  silent ;  she  buried  her  face  more  deeply, 
to  hide  a  burning  blush. 

“  And  as  mere  coincidences.  Rosy,  you  would  have 
had  no  hesitation — why  should  you  ? — in  mentioning 
them  to  me.  My  answer  would  have  satisfied  you, 
and  there  would  have  been  an  end.  But,  as  it  was — 
you  are  too  ignorant,  though,  too  inexperienced,  my 
child,  to  realise  the  full  weight  of  those  suspicions  of 
yours,  or  what  a  blackguard  I  should  be  if  they  were 
founded  on  fact.” 

Still  Rose  was  silent ;  and  now  she  tried  to  struggle 
out  of  his  arms,  but  he  only  held  her  the  faster. 

“  My  darling — my  own  precious  Rosy,”  he  said, 
kissing  her  hair,  her  brow,  her  eyes  ;  “  I  have  never 
loved  any  one  but  you  in  all  my  life,  and  I  never  shall ; 
and  I  will  only  forgive  your  want  of  trust  in  me  on  this 
one  condition,  that  always,  in  the  future,  you  come  and 
tell  me  every  imagination,  every  suspicion  that  may 
trouble  you  as  soon  as  it  arises.  Now  promise — I 
shan’t  let  you  go,  and  I  shan’t  stop  kissing  you,  till  you 
promise.” 
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Then  Rose  did  promise,  and  she  has  kept  her  promise 
to  this  day. 

“  And  now,  Oswald,  let  us  not  think  or  speak  of 
that  horrid  subject  any  more.  I  have  a  question  to  ask 
you  now.  Why,  since  you  did  love  me,  was  your 
manner  so  cool  ?” 

“  That  was  your  aunt  Joanna’s  doing.” 

“  Aunt  Joanna  !  always  Aunt  Joanna  !”  said 
Rose. 

“  She  told  me  that  if  I  wished  to  gain  your  affections 
I  must  take  care  how  I  set  about  it ;  that  passionate 
demonstrations  would  only  disgust  you  in  the  present 
frame  of  your  mind.  Those  assertions  made  a  strong 
impression  on  me,  for,  as  you  know,  I  thought  highly  of 
her  powers  of  discernment.  I  thought,  also,  that  a 
woman  must  be  the  best  judge  of  a  woman’s  heart. 
Perhaps,  too,  these  arguments  were  heightened  by  a 
little  pride,  and  more  than  a  little  reserve,  on  my  part. 
The  result  you  know.” 

“  Yes  ;  know,  and  knew — to  my  cost.” 

“  Never  mind,  darling  ;  it  is  all  at  an  end  for  ever,  I 
hope  and  trust.  Over  and  over  again  I  have  been  on 
the  point  of  betraying  my  real  feelings,  but  I  was 
always  repulsed,  either  by  something  you  said  or  did 
at  the  moment,  or  by  the  thought  of  your  aunt’s  warning, 
and  of  all  that  rashness  or  haste  might  cost  me.  I 
fancied  that  in  your  manner  were  evident  marks  of 
indifference — latterly,  of  dislike  ;  and  that  scene  after 
the  outbreak  with  Hubert  opened,  as  I  believed,  my 
eyes  to  much  which  I  had  not  observed  before.” 

“  Which  was  not  there  to  be  observed.  Ah,  Oswald  ! 
I  am  not  the  only  victim  of  deceitful  imaginations.” 

“  Imagination  had  very  little  to  do  with  this.  Rosy. 
Your  looks  showed  that  you  were  unhappy,  and  what 
deceit  there  was  sprang  entirely  from  your  own  conduct, 
your  own  words.  You  told  me — however,  there  is  no 
use  in  repeating  what  you  told  me.  It  would  only  pain 
you  and  me  too.” 

“What  I  told  you  ?  After  that  outbreak  with  Hubert  ?” 

“  Yes ;  I  assure  you  I  have  not  been  tempted  to 
betray  myself  since  then.  Those  words  shut  me  up 
effectually.” 

“  My  dearest,  dearest  Oswald,  I  did  not  mean  them. 
I  spoke  in  a  passion,  and  afterwards — oh,  how  bitterly 
I  repented  afterwards  !” 

“  But  how  could  I  know  this  ?  I  only  thought  that 
the  passion  had  given  you  courage — unlocked  your 
tongue  to  tell  the  truth  -,  truth  which,  I  believed,  would 
haunt  me  for  ever.  I  only  found  peace  in - ” 

“  In  praying.  I  know — I  saw  you.” 

“  You  saw  me  !” 

“  I  opened  your  dressing-room  door ;  you  did  not 
hear.  What  did  you  pray,  Oswald  ?” 

“  First  to  be  forgiven.’’’ 

“  Forgiven  !  Why,  what  had  you  done  ?” 

The  look  of  innocent  wonder  made  Oswald  smile  -, 
but  his  smile  was  sad. 

“  A  great  deal,  my  darling,  I  fear ;  but  the  special 
instance  then  was  my  conduct  as  respected  you.  I 
feared  that  I  had  sacrificed  you  to  my  own  selfish 
wishes,  deluded  by  the  belief  that  your  good  was  my 
first  object.” 


“  And  so  it  was  !  so  it  was !”  said  Rose,  sitting 
straight  up  in  her  fervour. 

“I  doubted  it  then,  darling ;  but  never  mind,  one 
cannot  analyse  too  closely.  Any  way,  I  prayed  to  be 
forgiven — and  afterwards,  that  the  error  might  be  made 
up  to  you,  that  you  might  be  made  happy  at  any  cost — 
my  death  even.” 

“  Your  death  !  Oh,  Oswald  !” 

“Yes,  I  asked  that  if  it  were  impossible,  not  for 
your  good,  that  you  should  love  me,  that  God  might 

free  you  from  the  burden  of  a  loveless  marriage — so - 

My  darling,  you  are  crying  !” 

“  Oswald,  you  are  too  good  !  I  am  not  worthy  of 
you.  But  God  has  answered  your  prayer.” 

“  Why,  I  am  not  dead.  Rosy,”  said  he,  smiling 
again. 

“  No  ;  but  your  prayer  that  I  might  be  happy.  I 
am  happier  than  my  highest  dreams  ever  pictured,  and 
more  blessed.” 

“  And  so  am  I,”  he  whispered.  She  looked  up  at 
him,  and  saw  that  his  eyes  were  full. 

“  Things  work  round  so  curiously  !”  she  said,  after 
a  long  silence.  “It  is  through  you  that  Gatty  has  got 
back  Rolf,  and  it  is  very  much  through  Gatty  that  you 
have  got  me.” 

“  Through  Gatty  !  How  ?” 

“  Got  my  love,  I  mean.  At  least,  you  would  have 
won  it — you  must — any  way,  sooner  or  later.  But 
not  so  soon.” 

“  Why  ?  did  she  plead  my  cause  ?” 

“  Indirectly,  she  did.  She  opened  my  e5'es  to  your 
true  life ;  she  showed  me  the  key  to  certain  enigmas 
which  had  prevented  me  from  understanding  or  appre¬ 
ciating  you.  Then,  before  I  had  any  idea  of  all  that 
there  is  in  you  to  admire  and  to  respect,  her  respect, 
her  admiration,  set  me  on  the  qui  vive,  for  I  saw  that 
Gatty’s  ideal  was,  if  anything,  higher  than  mine,  and 
that  she  was  not  a  girl  to  be  taken  in  or  easily  satisfied. 
And  then,  too,  she  told  me  stories  about  you  which 
excited  my  interest ;  and— and — I  hardly  know  how, 
but  somehow  I  found  myself  suddenly,  after  one  of  our 
talks,  deeply  in  love  with  you.  And  ever  since  that,” 
Rose  went  on,  “  I  have  been  loving  you  more,  and 
more,  and  more.” 

Oswald  kissed  her,  but  he  did  not  answer.  He  was 
thinking  of  Rolf,  and  before  his  mind  floated  that  promise 
spoken  of  old,  “  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you  ; 
good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and 
running  over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom.” 

“  I  ought  to  be  very  thankful,”  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
speaking  less  to  her  than  to  himself.  “  Not  with  our 
lips,  but  in  our  lives,”  he  added  a  moment  later. 

“  If  you  ought  to  be  thankful,  what  ought  I  to  be  ?” 
said  Rose.  “  But  I  don’t  know  how  to  live  thankful¬ 
ness.  You  must  show  me.” 

“  God  will  show  us  both,”  he  answered  tenderly. 

“  Ah,  but  He  makes  use  of  human  means  sometimes  ; 
and,  Oswald,  I’ll  tell  you  what !  your  life  has  been 
better  to  me  than  all  Aunt  Joanna’s  lectures  !” 

“  Hush,  Rosy,”  he  said,  suppressing  a  smile,  and 
laying  his  hand  upon  her  mouth.  But  she  made  the 
hand  a  prisoner,  and  went  on. 
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“  I  hated  the  bare  words  ‘  practical,’  and  ‘  common 
sense,’  and  ‘  duty,’  and  ‘  active  usefulness’ — oh  dear, 
what  kill-joys  those  expressions  were  !  But  now,  some¬ 
how,  they  seem  transfigured,  lighted  up,  as  if  they  had 
caught  a  bit  of  divinity.  And  where  have  they  caught 
it  ?  Why  from  you,  Oswald — from  your  life.  I  have 
seen  them  exemplified  there,  and  so  made  beautiful. 
And  I  want  to  be  practical  now,  Oswald,  and  I  want 
to  be  useful,  and  I  want  to  stick  to  my  duty,  and  to  be 
a  doer,  and  not  only  a  dreamer ;  and — no,  Oswald ! 
you  shan’t  stop  me.  I  will  go  on  ;  it  is  all,  every  bit 
of  it,  your  doing !  Aunt  Joanna  gave  me  precepts, 
but  you  have  given  me  an  example — a  beautiful,  good, 
‘  practical’  example ;  and  that  is  better  than  all  the 
precepts  in  the  world.” 

Then,  like  a  little  child,  she  twined  her  arms  all  round 
his  neck,  drawing  his  face  down  nearer  hers,  and  cover¬ 
ing  it  with  kisses.  He  looked  into  her  blue,  beautiful 
eyes,  and  saw  them  radiant  with  a  new  light — the  light 
of  earnest  aspiration  ;  and  in  his  own  breast  an  aspiration 
arose  to  become  what  she  believed  him.  After  that 
they  sat  silent  for  a  space,  both  he  and  she,  lost  in  their 
own  thoughts,  and  each  was  to  the  other  as  a  holy 
influence.  While,  around  them,  a  peace  that  was  more 
of  heaven  than  of  earth  reigned,  enfolding  them  in  God 
and  in  one  another. 

CHAPTER  XXIIL 

Life  was  beginning  afresh  for  Oswald  and  Rose ; 

and  not  for  them  alone.  There  was  at  Bridgend 
another,  whose  sun  was  setting,  to  rise  over  unknown 
plains ;  whom  every  day,  surely  and  solemnly,  was 
bringing  nearer  to  the  “  bourn  whence  no  traveller 
returneth  where  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving 
in  marriage,  changing  nor  repenting,  any  more. 

Rolf  Howell  was  dying,  and  dying  fast.  Those  de¬ 
ceitful  lulls  and  semblances  of  improvement,  so  common 
in  one  stage  of  his  disease,  had  now  ceased.  He  was 
past  them  ;  he  was  past  doubt ;  he  was  past  hope  ;  he 
was  past  all  that  is  earthly,  save  death. 

He  did  not  keep  his  bed  :  he  rose,  morning  by  morn¬ 
ing,  and  came  down,  and  lay  on  the  sofa  watching 
Gatty’s  movements  with  eyes  which ,  morning  by  morn- 
ing,  grew  brighter.  In  these  days  he  could  not  bear 
her  out  of  his  sight ;  neither  could  she  bear  him  out  of 
hers.  As  long  as  might  be  they  would  cling  together, 
these  two,  who  had  once  been  so  bitterly  parted.  Soon 
they  must  part  again  ;  yet  never — Gatty  still  felt — never 
again  so  bitterly. 

Love  and  kindness  surrounded  him.  It  was  as  though 
all  at  Bridgend  were  uniting  in  the  attempt  to  soothe, 
as  far  as  possible,  these  last,  repentant  days  of  his. 
Inquiries  came  every  morning  from  farms  and  cottages  ; 
presents,  moreover — fresh  eggs,  a  chicken,  or  a  rabbit, 
some  home-made  delicacy — according  to,  almost  beyond, 
the  giver’s  power.  So  far,  without ;  within  was  realised 
the  ideal  welcome  of  the  prodigal  son.  Mr.  Savile’s 
affection,  in  plenitude,  in  fussiness,  knew  no  bounds. 
Mrs.  Bunbury  was  the  most  tender  of  nurses.  The 
children,  with  whom  Rolf  had  always  been  a  favourite, 
contended  for  the  honours  of  waiting  on  and  visiting 


him.  Gatty — but  there  is  no  need  to  speak  of  her, 
or,  indeed,  of  Oswald — Oswald,  who  was  a  tower  of 
strength  to  them  all.  Rose  tried,  in  her  little  way, 
to  follow  in  his  steps.  She  made  herself  extremely 
useful ;  seeing  to  the  children,  taking  Gatty’s  place  in  the 
Sunday  school,  and  in  various  small  ministrations  to 
Mr.  Savile,  and,  in  fact,  doing  everything  that  other 
people  were  too  busy  to  do.  Every  day  she  sent  hot¬ 
house  treasures,  fruit  or  flowers,  to  the  vicarage 
Sometimes  she  took  them  herself,  and  Rolf  looked 
forward  to  her  visits.  She  was  a  pleasant  vision  to  his 
beauty-loving  eye,  and  equally  pleasant  was  her  devotion 
to  Gatty.  Moreover,  he  felt  grateful  for  the  interest, 
the  gentle,  pitying  sympathy  which  shone  forth  on  him 
from  those  blue  stars  which  she  called  her  eyes. 

Rose  had  eagerly  anticipated  her  first  sight  of  that 
face  which  for  so  many  weeks  had  formed  the  subject 
of  her  dreams.  When  she  did  see  it  she  was  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  portrait  that  so  charmed  her  fancy 
had  been  taken  in  Rolf’s  prosperous  days.  Since  then 
fierce  storms  of  misery,  of  evil  passion,  had  swept  over 
him,  and  had  left  their  traces.  The  beauty  of  form  and 
feature  remained,  but  the  ideal  glow  was  gone.  He 
looked  what  he  was — a  wreck. 

In  these  days  he  would  lie  for  hours,  apparently 
asleep,  in  reality  musing  over  that  which  was  past, 
over  that  which  was  to  come.  Sometimes  Gatty  saw 
a  tear  steal  from  beneath  the  long  dark  eyelashes,  and 
roll  slowly  down  the  hollow  cheek.  Then  she  would 
fall  on  her  knees,  beside  his  sofa,  and  ask  what  it  was 
that  troubled  him  ;  and  he  would  open  those  wonderful 
eyes  of  his,  and  say  in  a  voice  that  pierced  her  heart — 

“  Oh,  Gatty,  I  have  wasted  my  life  !  I  have  wasted 
my  life !” 

And  what  could  Gatty  answer  ?  His  life,  his 
earthly  life,  had  been  wasted  ;  or,  if  not  wasted  utterly, 
its  record  must  remain  but  as  a  beacon,  a  warning,  to 
those  who  should  come  after.  For  himself,  saved  as 
by  fire,  none  could  doubt  that  a  ransom  had  been  found. 
But  his  work,  his  influence,  his  talents — what  of 
these  ? 

One  afternoon  in  December,  Rose,  entering  the 
vicarage  drawing-room,  found  Rolf,  propped  up  with 
pillows,  in  Mr.  Savile’s  armchair,  by  the  fire  ;  his  breath 
more  laboured,  his  hectic  colour  brighter,  than  she  had 
ever  seen  them.  Gatty  sat  on  a  stool  at  his  feet.  She 
had  been  reading  aloud,  and  the  book,  the  Christian 
Tear,  lay  open  on  her  lap.  She  was  not  reading  now, 
but  watching  him,  watching  every  breath,  her  hand  fast 
locked  in  his.  Another  armchair,  vacant,  stood  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hearth,  and  in  this  Rose  installed 
herself,  taking  olF  her  hat  ;  for  she  was  to  wait  if  she 
were  not  troublesome,  she  said,  until  Oswald  fetched 
her. 

They  sat  silent,  all  three,  for  some  time.  It  was 
growing  dark,  and  a  robin  was  singing  its  last  song  on 
a  holly-bush  outside  the  window. 

“  Gatty,  there  is  something  about  a  robin’s  song  in 
the  Christian  Tear ;  you  used  to  be  so  fond  of  it !” 

“lam  fond  of  it  still,  Rolf.  Shall  I  read  it  ?” 

He  assented.  Gatty  took  up  the  book,  and  obeyed, 
her  voice  trembling  now  and  then. 
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“  Uiilicard  in  suinnior’s  flarinp  ray, 

I’our  fortli  tliy  notes,  sweet  siiifter, 

W<K>in(;f  the  stillness  of  the  nutunin  ihiy, 

Kid  it  11  moment  linger, 

Nor  tly 

Too  soon  from  winter’s  scowling  eye. 

“  The  hlaekbird’s  song  at  even-tide 
And  hers,  who  gay  aseends. 

Filling  the  heavens  far  and  wide. 

Are  sweet.  Kut  none  so  blends 
As  thine. 

With  calm  deeay,  and  peace  divine.” 

“  Mine  might  be  calm  decay — mine  might  be  peace 
divine  !”  said  Rolf,  after  a  long  pause.  “  They  will  be 
Oswald’s  when  he  comes  to  die,”  he  added,  turning  his 
eyes  on  Rose. 

Her  own  eyes  brightened. 

“You  are  very  happy  to  have  such  a  husband  as 
Oswald.  You  are  happier  than  my  poor  Gatty,  whose 
life  I  have  spoiled.” 

But  Gatty  only  smiled  on  him,  and  kissed  his  hand. 

“  You  should  not  kiss  my  polluted  hand,  Gatty.” 

“  I  would  rather  kiss  your  hand  than  an  angel’s  face !” 
she  cried  passionately.  Then  he  also  smiled. 

“  Love  is  stronger  than  death,  the  Bible  says.  It  is 
stronger  than  sin,  I  think,  too.  But  Oswald  did  not 
love  me  in  that  way,  yet  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
he  saved  me.  I  had  sold  myself  to  the  devil.  That 
day,  at  Fircotes,  the  devil  was  very  near  me ;  I  should 
have  been  with  him  soon,  when  Oswald  came,  like  a 
strong  angel,  and  saved  me.  Always  be  grateful  to 
Oswald,  Gatty,  always,  always.  What  is  that  ?” 

A  peal  of  bells  crashed  from  the  belfry  across  the 
road. 

“  The  ringers  are  beginning  to  practise  for  Christmas,” 
said  Rose.  “  They  meet  at  dusk  every  Friday.” 

“  So  they  used  to  meet,”  he  said,  dreamily,  “  long 
ago  ;  Friday  was  the  day.  We  used  to  sit  by  the  fire 
here,  Gatty,  you  and  I,  and  talk  and  listen.  In  those 
days  I  despised  Oswald  because  he  was  not  so  hand¬ 
some,  I  thought,  or  so  talented,  as  I.  I  did  not  know 
what  he  was  or  what  I  was,  but  I  know  now.” 

He  paused,  and  again  he  looked  at  Rose. 

“  I  know  now.  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  him 
— what  he  said — in  that  room  at  Fircotes.  There  was 
a  glory  about  him  there  was  a  power  in  his  words  ; 
the  devil  fled  before  them,  the  evil  spirit  held  his  peace, 
and  came  out,  as  in  Christ’s  time,  long  ago.  It  was  no 
sudden  inspiration.  No  man  could  speak  so  who  had 
not  lived — long,  long — day  by  day,  near  to  God  ;  near 
in  little  things,  near  in  great  things.  Yes  !  you  ought 
to  be  as  beautiful  within  as  you  are  without  with  such 
a  husband  as  Oswald.” 

“  I  think  Rosy  knows  that  now,”  said  Gatty,  softly, 
smiling — unselfish  always — at  the  glowing  face  the  other 
side  the  hearth. 

“  I  know  he  is  far  too  good  for  me  !”  said  Rose. 

They  were  all  silent  again,  looking  into  the  fire, 
and  listening  to  the  bells.  And  the  dusk  deepened. 
Presently  the  door  opened.  Some  one  came  up  to 
Rose’s  chair  and  stood  beside  it. 

“  Are  you  ready  he  asked,  laying  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  She  raised  her  own  hand  and  held  it  fast. 

“We  were  just  talking  about  you,  Oswald,”  she  said. 


“  Were  you  ?  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  so  well,  Rolf, 
to-night.” 

“  No  ;  I  shall  not  trouble  you  much  longer.  But, 
Oswald - ” 

“Yes  ?”  said  Oswald  gently,  as  he  paused. 

“  Oswald  !”  he  repeated,  raising  himself  with  a  great 
effort  in  his  chair,  and  pointing  upwards,  “  if,  after  all, 

I  get  up  there,  remember  it  will  be — under  God — 
through  you.” 

The  stars  were  shining  in  unusual  splendour  as,  some 
time  later,  Oswald  and  Rose  walked  home.  The  stars 
were  shining,  and  the  bells  were  ringing ;  she  looked, 
she  listened,  and  her  heart  swelled. 

“  Oswald,”  she  said  suddenly,  “  do  you  see  that 
very  bright  star?  Jupiter  it  must  be  ;  it  outshines  all 
the  rest.” 

“  Yes,  I  see  it.  Why  ?’’ 

“  I  think  it  is  like  someone.  Can  you  guess  whom  ?” 

“  One  of  your  heroes,  I  suppose,  you  romantic  child,” 
he  said,  smiling.  But  his  smile  was  sad,  for  his  mind 
was  full  of  Rolf. 

“  Yes,  the  highest  of  my  heroes.  Oswald,  that  star 
is  like  you.” 

Oswald  made  no  answer.  Presently  she  raised  her 
eyes,  and  saw  that  he  was  looking  grave. 

“  Have  I  vexed  you  ?”  she  asked,  timidly. 

“  My  darling  Rosy,  I  have  often,  lately,  wished  to 
remind  you — but  I  did  not  know  how - ”  He  paused. 

“  Go  on,”  she  said,  clinging  closer  to  his  arm.  He 
paused,  however,  some  moments  longer.  Then,  his 
tone  very  grave  and  very  low — 

“Rosy,”  he  said,  “  do  you  remember  that  text  in 
one  of  St.  Paul’s  epistles — ‘  Not  that  we  are  sufficient 
of  ourselves  to  think  anything  as  of  ourselves,  but - ’  ” 

“  ‘  Our  sufficiency  is  of  God,’  ”  finished  Rose. 
“  Yes,  I  remember  it.” 

“  Well,  then,  do  remember  it,”  replied  Oswald. 

After  that  he  said  no  more,  neither  did  she ;  but  she 
felt  herself  rebuked. 

An  evening  or  two  later  Rolf  died.  He  had  suffered 
considerably  at  intervals  throughout  the  day,  but  the 
end  itself  was  peaceful.  He  slept  his  life  away  on 
Gatty ’s  breast. 

In  his  coffin  the  ideal  beauty  returned.  The  lines  of 
care  melted,  and  his  brow  became  smooth  ;  the  troubled 
mouth  relaxed  into  a  smile.  He  lay  with  folded  hands, 
and  between  them  Gatty  placed  a  white  rose.  No 
change  came  over  him  ;  day  by  day,  throughout  the 
week  that  preceded  the  funeral,  he  lay  still  the  same ; 
and  to  Rose’s  eyes  his  face  spoke  of  a  youth  renewed 
and  immortalised,  of  corruption  made  incorruption,  of 
pardon,  and  of  peace. 

In  Heaven — under  God — through  Oswald. 
****** 

When  all  was  over — when  the  coffin  had  been 
carried  out  of  sight,  and  the  signs  of  sickness  removed 
from  the  sick-room,  and  the  grave  had  been  closed, 
and  common  life  had  begun  afresh  at  the  vicarage,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  Gatty  gave  way.  She  gave  way,  and 
laid  herself  down  upon  the  sofa  where  Rolf  had  lain, 
day  after  day,  day  after  day.  She  did  not  eat  or  sleep, 
but  she  grew  paler,  she  grew  thinner.  Christmas  came 
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and  went ;  the  old  year  died  ;  the  new  year  opened. 
In  the  vicarage  garden  snowdrops  and  crocuses  began 
to  revive,  but  no  revival  came  for  Gatty. 

It  was  rumoured  about  the  village  that  she  too  was 
dying ;  and,  one  day,  this  rumour  reached  the  ears  of 
Mr.  Savile.  He  had  been  very  miserable  and  very  fussy 
ever  since  Rolf’s  return  ;  and  of  late,  especially,  he 
had  hovered  incessantly  about  Gatty,  striving  to  rouse 
her,  to  re-awaken  her  interest,  so  vivid  once,  in  books, 
in  music,  in  flowers,  but  all  had  been  in  vain.  And 
now  he  heard  this  rumour.  Misgivings  of  the  same  nature 
had  long  weighed  on  his  own  mind,  but  to  hear  these 
misgivings  echoed  from  another’s  mouth  was  quite  too 
much  for  him.  He  scolded  the  old  woman  to  whom 
the  mouth  belonged,  scolded  her  roundly,  then  hurried 
to  the  vicarage. 

“  My  Gatty !”  he  said,  bustling  into  the  drawing¬ 
room,  “  what  do  you  think  ?  what  do  you  think  ?  what 
do  you  think  ?  Here’s  a  violet !  the  first  this  year, 
actually  a  violet !  and  so  sweet !  so  sweet !  so  sweet ! 
Have  it  ?  gathered  it  for  you.  Minx  will  scold  me  ; 
but  can’t  help  that ;  you’re  better  than  the  garden  any 
day.  Have  the  violet,  my  Gatty  ?” 

Gatty  opened  her  languid  eyes,  smiled  fitintly,  then 
turned  her  face  away. 

“  I  don’t  care  for  it,  papa,  thank  you.  Give  it  to 
Minx.” 

“  Give  it  to  Minx !  I  shan’t  give  it  to  Minx ! 
Minx,  indeed  ! — little  cantankerous  puss.  Here — it 
shall  go  into  the  fire ;  if  you  won’t  have  it,  no  one 
will.  But  I  thought — you  used  to  be  so  fond  of  violets, 
my  Gatty  ?” 

His  voice  broke  off  suddenly,  and  silence  followed. 
Presently  it  occurred  to  Gatty  that  this  silence  had 
lasted  a  long  while.  Again  she  opened  her  eyes.  Mr. 
Savile  was  sitting  at  the  table,  his  head  bowed  upon 
his  folded  arms. 

“  Papa,”  said  Gatty  gently. 

He  looked  up.  One  glimpse  of  his  face  did  more 
than  all  the  books,  all  the  violets,  all  the  fussy  attentions 


in  the  world  could  ever  have  done  for  Gatty.  She  was 
off  the  sofa  in  a  moment,  kneeling  by  his  side. 

“Papa!”  she  said;  “dear  papa — don’t  I  I  have 
been  wicked  and  selfish ;  forgive  me.  I  will  live  for 
you — I  will  live  for  you  I” 

Then  he  took  her  into  his  arms,  and  she  cried  out 
her  cry,  as  she  had  never  done  since  her  childhood, 
upon  his  neck.  And  afterwards  she  got  up  and 
went  to  tea  with  the  rest,  and,  when  tea  was  over, 
played  and  sang  to  him,  and  told  the  little  ones  a  story, 
and  returned  anew  to  life.  i 

There  are  two’worlds,  she  had  told  Rose — the  world 
of  love  and  the  world  of  work  ;  and  her  place  now 
lay  in  the  latter.  She  accepted  that  place  ;  she  entered 
into  it ;  she  laid  her  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looked 
not  back.  Forward,  ever  forward,  she  did  look,  but 
it  was  to  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  and  the  Life  of 
the  World  to  Come. 

Her  writings  went  forth,  and,  in  course  of  time, 
spread  her  name  far  and  wide,  which  delighted  Mr. 
Savile  beyond  measure ;  but  Gatty  cared  for  none  of 
these  things.  She  wrote  because  her  heart  was  full, 
and  because  it  was  her  work.  For  the  rest,  she  lived, 
as  she  had  said,  for  her  father,  and  for  all  others  whom 
her  help  or  her  sympathy  could  reach. 

But,  for  the  sake  of  bygone  memories,  her  tenderest 
interests  centred  around  Oswald  and  Oswald’s  home. 
And,  with  a  holy  joy,  she,  to  whom  such  a  home  was 
closed,  saw  his  grow  brighter,  year  by  year ;  saw 
children  spring  up  around  him — children  who,  as  they 
grew  in  stature,  grew  in  goodness  and  in  beauty ;  saw 
Rose  become  ever  more  and  more  the  delight  of  his 
eyes  and  the  comfort  of  his  life.  For  although  Oswald 
loved  his  children  dearly,  he  loved  neither  them  nor 
any  one — any  one  earthly — as  he  loved  their  mother. 
And  Rose,  while  training  those  children  in  her  own 
admiration  for  everything  good,  everything  noble,  trained 
them  likewise  in  a  belief  which  to  her  each  year’s 
experience  served  only  to  confirm,  that  there  was  no 
hero  under  the  sky  so  good,  so  noble,  as  their  father. 


NATURE’S  JEWELS. 


The  orchard  lands  are  all  aglow  with  gems, 

Rich  perfumed  gems,  from  Nature’s  casket  strewn — 
Pearls  on  the  pear,  on  apple  opals  pink  ; 

Rich  rubies  on  the  quince,  and  amethysts 
Upon  the  peach  and  almond  :  fairer  gems 
Than  light  the  sceptre  of  the  proudest  throne. 

The  scarlet  blush  sits  on  the  queenly  blooms 
Of  the  pomegranate,  and  the  whitening  buds 
Of  April  snow-showers  flake  the  jargonelle  ; 

Here  the  pink  blossoms  of  the  glorious  peach. 

Superb  sultana,  mingle  with  the  flowers 
Of  the  retiring  tender  apricot ; 

And  there  the  quince  her  fragrant  petals  hides 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  damascene. 


Showed  ever  iris  in  prismatic  bow 
More  gorgeous  mingling  of  a  thousand  hues 
Than  show  the  orchards  ?  while  the  trellised  wall 
Glows  ’neath  the  stars  of  yellow  jessamine 
In  natural  topaz,  and  the  sapphire  gleams 
In  heaven’s  unclouded  celling  purely  blue  ? 

Jewels,  rich  jewels,  fair  and  sweet  and  rare. 
Renewed  from  year  to  year  ;  jewels  all  sweet. 

That  cost  nor  toiling  days  nor  sleepless  nights 
For  gold  to  purchase  them  ;  jewels  on  which 
The  humblest  eye  may  gaze,  the  poor  and  rich 
May  both  alike  have  share  ;  gems  which  when  dead 
Leave  a  rich  legacy  of  fruits  to  earth. 

And  with  the  spring  reviving,  bloom  again  I 
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THE  TALE  OF  A  COMET. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. —  PART  I. 

I’oruui  iiiitura  sacra  sua  non  sinml  tradit.  Initlatos  nos  crcdiimis;  in  vcstibulo  cjus  lia-roinus.” — Sexeca.  Xat.  Quavd.  vii. 


I. — THE  professor’s  letter. 

The  year  in  which  the  comet  came  I  was  living  by 
myself  at  the  windmill.  Early  in  May  I  received 
from  my  friend  the  professor  the  following  letter  ; — 

“  College  Observatory,  ]\Iay  ^th. 

“  My  Dear  Bernard, — I  want  to  ask  a  favour, 
which,  if  you  please  to  grant  it,  I  honestly  think  will 
contribute  sensibly  to  the  advancement  of  science,  with¬ 
out  causing  much  disorder  to  your  bachelor  life.  I  want 
you,  in  fiict,  to  take  a  pupil.  There  has  come  to  us  a 
very  strange  young  man,  who  knows  nothing  but  the 
mathematics  ;  but  knows  them  so  thoroughly,  and  with 
such  remarkable  and  intuitive  insight,  that  I  am 
persuaded  he  is  destined  to  become  the  wonder  of  this 
age.  His  name  is  Raimond  Letoile  ;  he  is  about  twenty 
years  old,  and  his  nature,  so  far  as  I  can  determine  upon 
slight  acquaintance,  is  singularly  amiable,  pure,  and  un¬ 
sophisticated.  His  recommendations  are  good,  he  has 
money  sufficient  for  all  his  purposes,  and  I  think  you 
will  find  him  a  companion  as  well  as  a  pupil,  who,  while 
giving  you  but  little  trouble,  will  reward  you  for  your 
care  by  the  contemplation  of  his  unexampled  progress. 
I  want  you  to  take  charge  of  this  young  man,  my  dear 
Bernard,  because  I  have  confidence  in  the  evenness  of 
your  disposition,  and  the  steady  foothold  you  have  ob¬ 
tained  upon  the  middle  way  of  life.  He  is  an  anomaly, 
and  therefore  must  be  treated  with  prudence,  and  a  ten¬ 
der  reserve  such  as  we  need  not  exercise  towards  the 
rough-and-tumble  youth  of  the  crowd.  In  fact,  this 
young  man  Raimond  Letoile  is  a  unique  and  perfect 
specimen  of  that  rare  order  of  beings,  which,  not  being 
able  to  anatomise  and  classify,  owing  to  the  infrequency 
of  their  occurrence,  we  men  of  science  carelessly  label 
under  the  name  of  Genius,  and  put  away  upon  our 
shelves  for  future  examination.  Letoile  is  certainly  a 
genius  ;  and  when  properly  instructed,  I  believe  he  will 
develop  a  faculty  for  the  operations  of  pure  science  such 
as  has  no  parallel,  unless  we  turn  to  the  arts  and  com¬ 
pare  him  with  Raphael  and  Mozart.  He  is  a  born 
mathematician.  And  when  I  say  this  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  simply  has  an  extraordinary  power  of  calcula¬ 
tion,  like  Colburn  and  those  other  prodigies  who  have 
proved  but  pigmies  after  all — I  mean  that  he  possesses 
an  intuitive  faculty  for  the  higher  analysis,  and  possesses 
it  to  such  a  wonderful  degree  that  all  of  us  here  stand 
before  him  in  genuine  amazement.  He  knows  apparently 
but  little  about  our  systems  of  formulation,  though 
every  day  rapidly  advancing  in  technical  knowledge. 
And  yet,  by  processes  not  in  the  books,  processes  ap¬ 
parently  original  with  himself,  and  which  he  is  not  able 
to  explain,  he  has  worked  out  with  ease  results  such  as 
have  most  violently  exercised  the  highest  order  of  mathe¬ 
matical  minds.  In  a  word,  this  extraordinary  youth  may 
be  said  to  think  in  figures  and  symbols — the  ordinary 


career  of  his  reason  is  along  the  pathway  of  scientific 
formulae.  More  than  all  this,  his  mind  seems  to  have 
grasped  at  processes  and  solved  problems  which  we  can¬ 
not  compass  with  .all  our  skill,  and  which,  with  his 
present  deficient  powers  of  expression,  he  is  incapable 
of  interpreting  to  us. 

“  In  all  other  respects  Letoile  is  utterly  ignorant  and 
unsophisticated — in  effect,  a  mere  infant.  Of  applied 
science,  of  history,  of  those  simple  matters  which  are 
the  first  steps  of  every  schoolboy,  he  knows  nothing. 
Of  the  common  phenomena  of  nature  he  has  surprising 
small  knowledge  ;  nor  is  he  much  better  informed  about 
the  ordinary  observances  of  social  life.  To  use  the  lan- 
gu.ige  of  our  venerable  President,  he  could  not  seem 
less  one  of  our  own  people  had  he  been  dropped  upon 
this  earth  a  full-grown  stranger,  accidentally  snatched 
from  some  other  sphere  where  the  customtiry  interchange 
of  thought  is  through  the  medium  of  mathematical 
formula:. 

“  It  is  in  order  to  obtain  for  him  instruction  in  these 
things  of  which  he  knows  nothing  that  we  wish  you  to 
take  him.  I  would  myself  teach  him  gladly,  but,  as  you 
know,  my  duties  are  already  too  many  for  me  to  hope 
to  do  him  justice  ;  and  besides,  the  gregarious  halls  of 
a  large  college  are  hardly  fit  schools  of  life  to  a  person 
so  inexperienced  and  unsophisticated.  We  are  confident 
that,  if  you  will  accept  the  charge  of  his  education  for 
a  year  or  so,  our  young  man  will  learn  to  walk  so  se¬ 
curely  in  the  right  paths  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
his  going  amiss  hereafter.  We  feel  a  responsibility 
towards  him  th.at  is  measured  by  the  extraordinary 
character  of  his  talents,  and  by  his  helpless,  confiding 
nature.  We  are  sure  that,  in  asking  you  to  share  this 
responsibility  with  us,  we  are  doing  our  duty  by  the 
young  man,  and  at  the  same  time  are  giving  you  an 
opportunity  to  do  good  which  you  will  be  glad  to 
embrace. 

“  Should  you  accept  this  charge,  my  dear  Bernard, 
you  must  treasure  it  sacredly,  and  administer  it  with 
rare  judgment  and  tender  solicitude  ;  for  I  need  not  tell 
you  men  like  this  Letoile  are  of  too  fragile  and  delicate  a 
constitution  to  endure  rough  us.age.  We  can  send  our 
earthenware  to  the  well,  but  we  must  keep  our  finer 
porcelains  indoors.  And  if  any  mental  or  moral  hurt 
should  come  to  the  young  man,  we  could  not  fail  to  be 
deeply  grieved.  Our  fiiculty  look  upon  him  as  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  a  musical  academy  are  said  to  look  upon  a 
child  possessed  of  one  of  those  rare  voices  which  do 
not  appear  more  than  once  in  a  century — something  to 
be  treasured  more  zealously  than  the  Sibyl’®  books. 

“  It  has  been  well  observed  by  one  of  the  deepest 
thinkers  of  our  century,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  mathematical  science  which  prescribes  any 
bound.aries  to  its  infinite  progress.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  applicability  of  mathematics,  for  there  is  no  inquiry 
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which  may  not  finally  be  reduced  to  a  mere  question  of 
numbers,  as  notative  functions  of  quantities  and  their 
relations.  The  limitation  that  dst-s  exist  is  in  ourselves, 
in  the  imperfections  of  our  intelligence,  and  the  absence 
of  power  in  our  minds  to  go  beyond  certain  processes 
and  degrees  of  comparison  and  abstraction. 

“It  is  only  by  the  discovery  of  new  and  simpler 
methods  that  the  human  intellect  is  able  to  grapple  with 
the  overpowering  multitude  of  new  relations  and  con¬ 
ditions  which  come  up  as  knowledge  advances.  And 
this  rank  growth  of  strange  weeds  in  the  garden  of 
Science  will  always  run  beyond  our  capacity  to  eradicate 
them  ;  for  it  is  part  of  our  unhappy  constitution  that  we 
are  more  apt  at  imagining  than  we  are  at  reasoning. 
Hence  we  do  right  to  look  abroad  for  new  methods 
and  better  processes  of  high  analysis  ;  for  while  these 
subtler  processes  will  of  course  open  up  to  us  a  vast 
new  field  of  questions  beyond  our  grasp,  they  will  at 
the  same  time  give  us  power  to  solve  many  problems 
already  presented,  but  as  yet  impracticable  to  our  imper¬ 
fect  algebra. 

“  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  present  advanced  con¬ 
dition  of  mathematical  science,  as  compared  with  other 
sciences,  has  not  resulted  from  a  methodical  progression, 
but  has  been  reached  pa-  saltum.  It  is  not  co-ordinate 
with  the  advancement  of  the  race,  but  due  to  the  sub¬ 
lime  flights  of  individual  genius.  Our  science  has  not 
crept  along  with  common  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
but  has  leaped  from  point  to  point  up  the  giddy  heights, 
under  the  impulses  given  to  it  by  the  minds  of  such  //«- 
common  men  as  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  Pap¬ 
pus,  Diophantus,  Vieta,  Descartes,  Kepler,  Newton, 
Leibnitz,  Napier,  Laplace,  and  the  many  other  illustrious 
names  which  we  delight  to  honour. 

“  A  new  genius,  therefore,  in  giving  us  new  methods, 
may  virtually  enrich  the  world  with  a  new  mathematics. 
Hence  the  sense  of  responsibility  which  we  feel  towards 
this  young  man,  who  seems  to  have  at  his  control,  could 
we  contrive  to  develop  them,  new  processes  in  our 
science  of  as  great  utility  to  us  now  as  were  those  of 
Diophantus  to  the  geometers  of  his  day. 

“  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  should  you  consent  to 
receive  Raimond  I^etoile,  you  will  understand  the  nature 
of  the  guardianship  we  wish  you  to  assume,  and  will 
know  how  to  bring  him  under  such  a  general  discipline 
as  will  best  enable  him  to  develop  his  rare  gifts. 

“  Be  kind  enough  to  reply  at  once,  and,  if  you  will 
receive  the  pupil,  let  us  know  when  he  is  to  come,  and 
how  we  are  to  send  him. 

“  Sincerely  your  friend, 

“  Canopus  Parallax.” 

I  made  answer  to  Professor  Parallax  that,  though  I 
did  not  feel  very  competent  to  teach  ordinary  pupils, 
much  less  such  a  transcendent  genius  as  he  described, 
and  though,  sooth  to  say,  1  had  very  little  faith  in  meteors 
of  that  kind,  I  could  not  refuse  to  oblige  gentlemen  to 
whom  I  owed  so  much  of  my  own  education,  and  who 
expressed  their  desires  in  such  complimentary  terms.  If 
the  young  man  was  willing  to  dwell  in  a  windmill,  and 
put  up  with  bachelor  comforts  and  country  fare,  I  was 
quite  wilfing  to  receive  him  whenever  he  was  ready  to 
come. 


II. — CHERRY. 

When  I  say  that  I  lived  in  a  windmill,  I  me.an  in  what 
had  once  been  a  windmill.  But  its  rotary  powers  had 
got  crank,  its  sails  were  no  longer  patchable,  even  in  a 
beggarly  way,*  the  rats  had  gnawed  the  service  out  of 
its  bolting-cloth,  and  all  its  functions  had  quite  surceased 
in  favour  of  the  steam  mill  further  down  the  river,  long 
before  I  saw  it.  When  I  did  see  it,  it  was  little  else 
than  a  clapboard  ruin  ;  but  the  independent  attitude  with 
which  it  lifted  its  burly  figure,  like  a  stout  athlete  squared 
for  fight,  suited  my  whim,  and  I  rented  it  at  once.  The 
roof  was  all  bemossed,  but  did  not  leak,  and,  with¬ 
out  much  expense,  I  fitted  up  a  bedroom,  a  study  (in 
which  I  took  my  me.als),  and  had  under  the  roof  an 
ample  chamber  in  which  to  adjust  my  telescope.  Old 
black  Nanny,  who  lived  in  a  cleanly  cabin  close  by, 
was  my  cook,  my  housemaid,  and  also  my  washer¬ 
woman.  My  books  were  numerous  and  select ;  the 
dear,  delightful  river  was  just  at  hand,  and  when  I  was 
lonesome,  or  needed  recreation,  there  was  Cherry,  only 
across  the  stream. 

Perhaps  Cherry  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  my 
lease  of  the  old  windmill  as  astronomy.  For,  though  I 
was  the  same  bookworm  then  as  now,  my  heart  was 
considerably  younger,  and  my  head  not  grey.  I  had 
just  left  college,  and  was  so  little  used  to  beautiful 
women,  or  indeed  to  women  of  any  sort,  that  when  I 
met  Cherry  I  fell  so  under  the  charm  of  her  frank,  inno¬ 
cent  loveliness,  that  it  seemed  I  could  never  be  done 
seeing  her.  So  I  rented  the  windmill.  I  could  prose¬ 
cute  my  studies  there  to  great  advantage,  and  then - 

O  Cherry ! 

She  dwelt  in  a  little  low-roofed  cottage — so  close, 
indeed,  that  if  there  had  not  been  so  many  trees,  and 
vines,  and  honeysuckles,  and  roses  about  it,  1  could  have 
looked  into  the  windows  of  her  dainty  room.  The  mill 
stood  over  against  a  point — “  Windmill  Point”  ’twas 
called — on  a  little  round  knob  of  land,  the  only  thing 
approaching  to  a  hill  in  that  region.  At  its  base  was  a 
scrap  of  road,  no  longer  used,  but  white  with  splintered 
oyster-shells  and  pebbles  ;  beyond  this,  a  skirt  of  wiry 
grass,  intergrown  with  wild  asparagus  and  tangled  with 
seaweed,  marking  the  limits  of  the  tide  ;  then  the  river’s 
margin,  sand  and  pebbles  intermingled,  white  and  clean  ; 
next,  the  river,  a  limpid,  clear,  lake-like  green  width  ol 
fifty  yards,  which  I  could  overcome  with  a  dozen  strokes 
of  the  paddle  when  I  had  unloosed  my  little  canoe  from 
the  platform  made  of  two  planks  which  I  called  my 
wharf.  Once  across,  I  used  to  tie  my  boat  to  the  trunk 
of  one  of  two  graceful  green  willows  that  stood  there 
dipping  their  long  tresses  in  the  water  like  mermaids 
bathing ;  and  then  it  was  but  a  step  up  the  bank — a 
sloping  wave  of  the  greenest  sward — across  the  lawn, 
and  up  to  the  cottage-porch.  I  am  quite  sure  grass 
never  grew  so  green  as  it  grew  on  that  little  lawn  ;  nor 
could  honeysuckles  have  been  sweeter,  nor  roses  more 
perfect,  than  Cherry’s  always  were.  I  used  to  tell  her 
it  was  her  smiles  made  these  things  so  sweet  and  perfect; 
and  when  I  told  her  she  used  to  smile  again  ! 

The  cottage  was  not  much  to  speak  of — that  is  to  say, 

*  “  Patch  beside  patch  is  neighlmury, 

Hut  patch  upon  patcli  is  iteggarly.” 
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would  not  have  been  much  without  Cherry.  It  was  ill- 
contrived,  old,  leaky,  and  weather-stained,  with  small 
mean  windows,  and  uneven  rickety  floors.  There  was 
nevertheless  an  appearance  of  quaint  beauty  about  it  such 
as  I  never  saw  in  any  other  house,  besides  an  air  of  that 
homely  comfort  which  money  cannot  purchase,  nor 
architect  design.  I  never  crossed  the  lawn,  shady  with 
various  trees  that  grew  how  they  would,  nor  stepped 
upon  the  low-roofed  porch,  hedged  in  and  twined  about 
with  vines  and  flowers  in  all  the  careless  grace  of  nature, 
but  I  was  reminded  how  aptly  all  the  scene  fitted  itself 
to  Cherry,  and  chimed  with  her  artless  freedom  and 
frank  innocence  of  look. 

One  end  of  the  porch  was  latticed,  and  on  the  frame 
a  prairie-rose  and  a  microphylla  climbed  in  emulous 
rivalry  which  should  first  rest  its  topmost  blossoms  on 
the  sill  of  Cherry’s  window,  to  sparkle  back  decoy 
responses  to  her  morning  salutations.  All  summer  long, 
two  great,  high-backed,  hickory  armchairs  stood  on  this 
porch,  like  sentinels,  on  cither  side  of  the  hall-door,  and 
in  them,  unless  the  weather  prevented,  the  old  people 
used  to  sit.  Cherry’s  grandparents  ;  f^or  she  was  an 
orphan,  and  they  were  her  only  guardians.  Two  old, 
old  people,  so  old  you  would  not  have  had  to  stretch 
your  fancy  much  to  imagine  that  they  came  over  in  the 
first  ship  ;  and  here,  the  livelong  day,  they  used  to  sit, 
dozing,  nodding,  or  cackling  out  to  one  another,  or  the 
person  who  was  by,  some  little  trifle  left  them  by 
memory  out  of  the  forgotten  past,  a  thin,  withered  joke, 
or  a  scrap  of  home-made  wisdom,  as  solid  and  as  frost¬ 
bitten  as  a  grindstone  apple.  The  old  man  smoked  his 
pipe  now  and  then,  when  Cherry  would  fill  and  light  it 
for  him  ;  and  the  old  lady  knitted  white  yarn  stockings, 
careless  about  the  stitches  she  dropped  in  her  dreams, 
for  she  knew  that  Cherry  would  take  them  up  for  her. 
Cherry,  smiling,  busy  Cherry,  was  their  good  provi¬ 
dence  ;  and  they  sat  there  securely  under  her  protection, 
very  certain  she  would  never  fail  them.  A  nice,  old- 
fiishioned,  quiet,  cleanly  couple  as  you  ever  saw,  with 
manners  brought  over  from  the  last  century,  and  gar¬ 
ments  to  suit.  There  never  was  whiter  cambric  than 
that  of  the  old  lady’s  inside  handkerchiefs,  nor  ever 
shoes  that  could  shine  in  rivalry  to  the  old  gentleman’s 
— which,  indeed,  must  have  been  fashioned  upon  the 
same  last  with  the  shoes  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Primrose, 
of  Wakefield. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  sight  indeed,  of  an  evening  after 
tea,  to  see  Cherry  sit  down  in  the  low  doorway  between 
her  grandparents,  like  a  rosy  Ponime  d Apt  betwixt  two 
shrivelled,  frosted  pippins.  She  was  the  beau  ideal  of 
serene  and  happy  maidenhood.  One  would  have 
thought  that,  leading  such  a  quiet  life  in  the  company 
of  two  decayed  old  people,  she  must  have  caught  their 
silent,  old-fashioned  manners.  But  Cherry  escaped 
these  influences  by  the  very  innocence  of  her  nature, 
and  the  innate  deep  joyousness  of  her  heart.  Besides, 
she  had  much  to  do,  and  lively  companionship  in  it. 
There  was  her  housekeeping  and  superintendence  of  the 
blowzy,  but  big-hearted  maid  of  all  work.  There  was 
her  poultry — her  foolish  geese  with  their  spraddling 
goslings  ;  her  chickens,  her  young  ducks,  her  simple, 
confiding  little  turkeys,  that  would  follow  her  about  all 


day,  lifting  their  bills  and  crying  peep !  peep !  and 
hovering  under  her  petticoat,  and  clambering  upon 
her  lap  whenever  they  had  a  chance.  There  were  her 
flowers,  and  her  kitchen-garden.  Cherry  was  a  true 
country  girl ;  she  knew  every  tree  and  shrub  and  all 
the  wild  flowers,  and  could  tell  j’ou  something  about  all 
the  various  inhabitants  of  the  river — the  crabs  and  the 
king-crabs,  the  oysters  on  the  bar,  the  terrapins,  the 
fish,  the  sticklebacks,  and  toad-fish,  and  shrimp ;  and 
also  when  it  was  time  to  catch  them,  and  where  were 
the  good  fishing  stakes,  what  was  the  proper  bait,  and 
what  state  of  tide  and  weather  was  most  favourable  for 
their  cajolement.  From  infancy  she  had  sat  beneath  the 
willows,  and  rambled  along  the  shore,  until  she  had 
come  to  feel  a  sisterly  interest  in  each  object,  even  to 
the  toothsome  mananosays  that  squirted  water  up 
through  the  sand  what  time  the  tides  were  out,  and  the 
round  milky-white  pebbles  that  clustered  on  the  shore 
like  eggs  in  a  basket. 

Cherry  did  not  observe  exactly  a  city  toilette,  yet 
there  was  always  something  indescribably  fresh,  and 
pure,  and  womanly  in  her  dress.  I  need  not  tell  you 
she  was  pretty.  She  had  not  a  figure  to  please  the 
concocters  of  heroines,  being  rather  short  and  plump  ; 
but  her  healthy,  springy  gait,  her  peach-blossom  cheek, 
her  breezy  hair,  her  soft  brown  eye  full  of  goodness  and 
sparkling  with  life,  and  her  sweet,  sweet  mouth,  in  the 
dimples  of  which  laughter  lingered  like  a  rippling  eddy 
by  a  brook — these  were  better  far  than  heroical  traits. 
Fler  even,  lustrous  teeth,  gleaming  out  so  often  from 
between  the  smile-parted  lips,  and  her  wide,  innocent, 
importumate  eyes,  made  her  seem  more  childlike  than 
she  really  was.  For  Cherry  was  quite  a  grown  woman, 
and,  though  to  appearance  simply  a  pretty,  fond,  domes¬ 
tic  maiden,  there  was  in  her  a  lofty  ideal,  something 
that  more  than  made  up  for  the  absence  of  artificial 
graces.  She  was  a  woman  of  perfect  love  and  of 
perfect  faith,  and  the  grandest  martyrs  were  no  more 
than  this.  She  had  precisely  that  “  heavenly  beauty  of 
soul”  which  awes  us  in  Cordelia,  and  moreover,  under 
the  commonplace  veil  of  her  round  of  daily  duties 
kindly  done,  and  the  shy  reserve  of  a  retired  country 
girl,  she  concealed  an  imagination  warm  and  vivid,  and 
that  sacred  fire  of  enthusiasm  whose  steady  flame  will 
only  blaze  upon  the  high  altar  of  self-abnegation. 

Does  any  one  wonder  that  my  canoe  was  often  tied 
up  at  the  willow  trees,  or  that  I  tired  of  star-gazing, 
lorn  bachelor  that  I  was  ! 

III. — RAIMOND  LETOILC. 

In  a  few  days  my  pupil  came  to  me — the  handsomest 
youth  that  ever  stepped  upon  the  earth.  A  tall, 
statuesque  figure,  full  of  ease  and  grace — an  Antinous, 
carved  first  with  careful  chisels  out  of  the  purest 
marble,  then,  with  some  divine  touch,  warmed  into 
shell-tints  and  the  gleam  and  glow  of  life.  And, 
though  its  tones  were  rich  and  soft,  there  was  yet  always 
a  certain  severe  quality  about  this  young  man’s  beauty 
which  prevented  you  from  forgetting  the  marble  from 
which  he  was  carved.  A  touch  had  stirred  him  with 
the  breath  of  life — it  needed  but  another  touch  to 
crystallise  him  again  for  ever,  white  and  dumb. 
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an  image  to  make  despairing  sculptors  break  their 
tools. 

I  have  never  seen  a  face  so  free  from  every  mark  and 
trace  of  passion.  There  was  not  one  feature,  one  line, 
one  shade,  on  which  the  sensuous  instincts  of  man 
could  place  a  smutchy  finger.  All  was  pure  as  vir¬ 
ginity’s  self — purer,  for  its  immaculate  quality  was  not 
contingent,  but  a  necessity.  The  fault  of  the  face,  in¬ 
deed — if  I  may  so  express  myself — lay  in  its  very 
faultlessness.  There  was  no  expression  you  could 
dwell  upon,  no  character,  where  each  feature  was  but 
the  perfectly  proportioned  part  of  a  perfectly  propor¬ 
tioned  whole.  Character  means  contrasts,  discords,  if 
you  will,  of  various  degrees,  that  combine  to  bring  out 
harmony — this  face  expressed  simple  melody,  too  ele¬ 
mental  to  be  analysed. 

From  the  very  first  of  my  intercourse  with  Raimond 
Letoile,  there  was  a  vague,  confused  expression  made 
upon  my  mind  of  something  lacking  in  him — some 
little  link  wanting  to  complete  the  chain  which  bound 
him  to  humanity.  I  do  not  know  how  to  define  this 
impression  :  indeed,  ’twas  like  those  shadowy  dreams 
which  melt  out  of  our  consciousness  when  we  waken  in 
the  morning,  as  the  mists  melt  off  from  the  meadows 
after  the  sun  has  risen  above  the  trees.  It  was  not  in¬ 
tellect  he  lacked,  for  there  he  was  clear  and  bright 
nor  truth,  nor  correct  principles,  nor  purity  of  soul, 
nor  a  kindly,  amiable,  patient  disposition  ;  all  these  he 
had,  in  a?  ample  measure  as  ever  human  being  had 
them.  But — was  that  human  goodness  which  never 

seemed  to  be  bearing  up  against  any  strain  of  temptation  ? 
Was  that  human  kindliness  which  knew  no  prejudices 
where  it  shed  its  light  ?  Was  that  human  sympathy 
which  was — which  was  no  sympathy  at  all,  for  it  wake.! 
no  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  others  ?  What 
was  this  puzzling  something,  for  his  deficiency  in  which 
1  blamed  and  shrank  away  from  this  serene  and  lovely 
youth,  who  yet  seemed  to  possess  all  the  good  qualities 
to  which  I  could  give  a  name  ?  There  he  was,  rich 
in  mental  power,  full  of  all  the  virtues,  easy,  courteous, 
kind,  the  best  and  most  tractable  of  pupils,  the  most 
complaisant  of  inmates,  and  yet — I  could  not  understand 
my  feelings  towards  him. 

The  best  and  most  tractable  of  pupils  he  certainly 
was,  but  the  most  difficult  of  all  pupils  to  instruct. 
For,  how  to  teach  a  man  who  seemed  to  know  every¬ 
thing  in  its  essence,  and  nothing  in  its  appearance  ?  who 
walked  with  the  steps  of  a  master  amid  the  deepest 
arcana  of  Nature,  yet  had  scarcely  been  taught  his 
ABC?  But  if  it  was  hard  to  know  how  to  teach  him, 
it  was  not  hard  for  him  to  learn.  I  had  but  to  repair 
his  ignorance  of  forms — the  substance  was  already  there, 
and  ample  grasp  of  mind  to  seize  it.  Strange  scholar  ! 
taking  a  lesson  in  simple  grammar  and  geography  from 
me,  suitable  to  a  boy  of  eight,  then  turning  to  work  out 
original  solutions  of  the  abstrusest  problems  in  the 
higher  geometry — problems  which  he  solved  as  the 
young  Pascal  solved  Euclid,  before  he  had  mastered  the 
terms  in  which  to  express  them,  or  the  symbol  by  which 
to  write  them  down  ! 

In  speech  Raimond  was  very  fluent  and  pure.  His 
vocabulary  was  rich  and  full,  lacking  only  technical 


terms,  and  these  he  supplied  periphrastically  with  great 
readiness.  Yet  it  was  different  from  our  speech.  Not 
different  as  a  foreigner’s  would  be,  for  his  tones  and 
accents  were  highly  correct,  but  different  because  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  idiom,  because  cold  and  faultless  as  that 
universal  language  must  be,  when  men  shall  agree  upon 
one  that  is  to  supplant  the  home-speech  of  the  universal 
human  race. 

This  young  man  knew  what  he  did  know  by  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  not  by  experience.  His  senses  had  taught 
him  comparatively  nothing.  If  he  saw  a  flower,  and 
you  told  him  ’twas  a  rose,  you  had  further  to  tell  him . 
that  the  rose  was  a  flower.  Of  space,  except  when 
mathematically  considered,  of  colour,  of  sounds,  of  all 
the  various  phenomena  of  things  of  which  the  senses 
take  perpetual  cognisance,  and  equally  of  all  the  various 
relations  of  man  to  man,  he  knew  surprisingly  little. 
Yet,  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired  a  few  elements,  his 
knowledge  flowed  in  swiftly,  for  his  faculty  of  observa¬ 
tion  was  as  alert  as  that  of  a  child.  I  had  but  to  lead 
him  up  the  steps  of  any  temple  whatsoever  of  art  or 
science — he  needed  no  further  help  to  find  his  way 
within — aye,  even  to  those  innermost,  remotest  shrines, 
to  which  only  the  most  enthusiastic  devotees  may  pene¬ 
trate,  and  these  but  rarely. 

I  was  not  alone  in  receiving  a  certain  impression  of 
this  young  man’s  singularity — singularity  not  such  as 
that  which  strikes  us  in  the  foreigner,  unacquainted  with 
our  customs,  but  practised  in  those  of  his  own  people, 
but  singularity  as  of  one  who  had  dwelt  altogether  apart, 
who  was  not  experienced  in  any  modes  whatever  of 
human  life — the  singularity  of  an  infant  full  grown,  of 
a  man  newly  born  into  the  world.  Other  persons  who 
encountered  him  received  precisely  the  same  impression. 
Poor  old  black  Nanny,  while  shyly  fond  of  him,  and 
treating  him  as  she  might  have  treated  a  forlorn  orphan 
girl  fallen  to  her  sole  charge,  was  yet  woefully  afraid  of 
him,  and  yet  shudderingly  sensible  of  the  aerie  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  which  he  dwelt. 

“  I  don’t  believe  he’d  harm  a  fly,  ef  he  knowed  it,”  she 
would  say  to  me ;  “  but  dars  rael  sperits  guards  ober 
him,  onbeknownst  to  him,  an’  dey’d  quick  enough  settle 
wid  you  and  me  ef  we  was  to  stroke  him  agin  de  grain. 

I  knows  people  when  I  sees  ’em,  an’  ef  dat  ar  young 
man  don’t  see  ghosts  and  hold  conflaburations  wid  sperits 
all  de  time  arter  dark  when  he  goes  mumbling  about 
de  house,  den  my  name  ain’t  Ann  Eliza  Simmons — 
dat’s  all !” 

Of  course  Raimond  Letoile  had  not  been  my  pupil 
long  before  I  took  him  across  the  water  with  me. 
Cherry  had  expressed  much  curiosity  to  see  him  ever 
since  I  had  showed  her  the  professor’s  letter ;  and 
besides,  I  wanted  to  see  Cherry,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  courteous  to  leave  the  young  man  at  home.  The  old 
people,  in  their  dim,  drowsy  way,  welcomed  him  as  my 
friend,  and  thought  very  well  of  him,  as  a  nice  young 
man  who  didn’t  make  much  noise  about  the  house — a 
good  trait,  by  the  way,  which  they  flattered  me  by  sup¬ 
posing  I  possessed,  sober  old  bachelor  that  I  was  ! 

But  Cherry’s  reception  of  him  was  very  much  warmer. 
His  rare  and  noble  beauty,  his  evident  purity  of  soul, 
his  cold  and  lofty  manners,  his  surpassing  power  of 
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thought  and  speech,  his  remarkable  introduction  to  me, 
and  the  whole  deep  mystery  which  seemed  to  engird 
him,  were  more  than  enough  to  entrance  her,  and 
startle  her  simple  ways  with  a  flood  of  new  and  thrilling 
experiences.  Her  faith  more  than  made  up  for  any 
doubts  and  suspicions  I  may  have  entertained.  From 
the  first  hour  of  seeing  him  she  belu-ved  in  the  youth, 
believed  him  to  be  the  wonderful  coming  Genius  for 
whom  the  good  professor  was  waiting — the  Columbus 
who  was  to  discover  new  worlds  to  science — and  in 
her  warm,  enthusiastic  fashion,  congratulated  me  on  the 
glorious  privilege  that  had  been  accorded  to  me  of 
teaching  his  a  h  ahs  to  a  young  prince  of  wonders,  whose 
shoe-latchet — I  feel  very  confident — she  thought  I  was 
not  worthy  to  unloose.  I  must  needs  confess,  this 
thing  of  being  made  the  pedestal  upon  which  my  pupil 
might  rear  his  figure  with  more  commanding  grace,  did 
not  suit  me  very  well ;  but  what  could  one  do  ?  Cherry 
was  a  woman,  and  had  a  woman’s  faith — a  faith  which 
pays  no  respect  to  reason,  and  defies  the  trammels  of 
experience.  She  looked  up  to  the  stranger,  saw  in  him 
that  which  she  could  not  explain,  which  excited  her 
wonder  and  her  awe,  and  straightway  she  began  to 
reverence  and  to  worship.  I  could  not  help  her  doing 
so.  I  might  indeed  have  pulled  down  the  altar,  but  I 
could  not  have  destroyed  the  idol,  for  that  was  engraven 
upon  a  woman’s  heart,  and  so  was  indelible  for  ever. 

But  how  did  the  object  of  this  enthusiasm  and  this 
worship  receive  them  ?  How  did  he  conduct  himself 
towards  his  little  devotee  who  had  so  promptly  come  to 
bow  at  his  shrine  ?  Sooth  to  say,  his  reception  of  it 
was  the  strangest  part  of  this  worship.  To  her,  in  her 
creative  faith,  he  was  one  whom 

“  Faiu-y  fVtoliM, 

Kven  from  the  hhuin"  chiiriot  of  the  sun, 

A  hear.lless  youth,  who  touched  a  golden  lute. 

And  till’d  the  illumined  grove  with  ravishment.” 

To  him,  on  the  contrary,  she  was  apparently  a  very 
common  person  indeed,  a  mere  simple  girl,  whom  he 
had  not  looked  at  closely  enough  or  thought  sufficiently 
about  to  know  whether  she  was  even  ugly  or  pretty. 
He  treated  her  as  we  treat  the  vJfi  ordinaire  upon  our 
tables,  something  not  worth  talking  about,  or  even 
sipping  daintily.  Was  he  blind  ?  was  he  insensible  ? 
Was  his  conversion  from  the  chill  marble  a  process  not 
quite  completed  }  Or  was  he  too  proud  to  let  one  see 
what  impression  her  grace  and  loveliness  must  have 
made  upon  him  ?  I  could  not  tell.  All  I  knew  was 
that  his  indifference  provoked  my  anger,  and  I  almost 
told  her  that  her  admiration  and  worship  were  paid  to 
a  stock  and  a  stone.  Even  had  Cherry  felt  this  to  be 
so,  however,  it  would  have  made  no  difference  in  the 
degree  of  that  admiration  and  worship.  Her  religion 
was  self-rewarding. 

I  have  spoken  of  Raimond’s  mathematical  studies, 
but  indeed  that  is  scarcely  the  proper  word.  What  he 
did  in  this  way  seemed  done  not  by  process  of  reason¬ 
ing,  but  by  pure  evolution  of  consciousness.  During 
the  day  his  thoughts  were  bestowed  in  other  directions, 
but  after  the  sun  was  down,  and  the  stars  had  come 
out,  he  began,  as  old  Nanny  said,  to  go  “  mumbling 
about  the  house,”  not,  as  she  fancied,  in  conversation 


with  hobgoblins  and  ghosts,  but  in  a  sort  of  intimate 
communion  with  abstract  principles — I  have  to  use 
paradoxical  language  to  express  paradoxical  things 
— in  a  terminology  which  he  could  only  feebly  and 
faintly  translate  into  our  common  algebraic  formu¬ 
lation.  You  have,  perhaps,  noticed  the  constant 
habit  which  musical  devotees  have  of  emphasising, 
as  it  were,  the  harmonious  fancies  that  perpetually 
float  through  their  brains,  by  drumming  with  their 
fingers  upon  whatever  thing  is  nigh  at  hand.  In  the 
same  way,  as  soon  as  night  was  fallen,  Raimond 
Letoile’s  lips  seemed  to  be  counting  off  fugues  from,  and 
variations  upon,  the  grand  harmonies  of  the  spheres,  and 
the  mystical  properties  of  motion  and  number,  in  their 
widest  and  most  transcendent  generalisations.  Now 
and  then,  as  he  advanced  in  knowledge  of  our  common 
symbols,  he  would,  by  way  of  exercise  as  it  were,  set 
down  fragments  from  these  essentially  rhythmical  reveries 
— abstruse  developments  of  the  properties  of  recondite 
curves,  unguessed  corollaries  and  scholia  from  the 
general  laws  of  the  stellar  spaces,  and  speculations 
within  the  profoundest  twilight  of  the  Calculus — 
demonstrations  always  complete  and  exemplary  so  far 
as  I  could  understand  them,  but  often,  even  when  most 
carefully  written  out,  as  much  too  difficult  for  me  as 
the  propositions  of  the  Principia  or  the  Mecanique  Celeste 
would  be  to  an  ordinary  schoolboy. 

The  room  under  the  pyramidal  roof  of  the  windmill, 
which  I  have  called  my  observatory,  was  Raimond’s 
flivorite  resort.  I  had  pierced  each  face  of  the  roof 
with  a  long  sliding  window,  like  the  frame  of  a  green¬ 
house,  so  that  there  was  a  good  view  of  the  whole 
celestial  hemisphere,  and,  through  my  little  telescope, 
good  chance  to  study  the  more  conspicuous  objects  of 
astronomical  science.  In  this  room  Raimond  spent  the 
most  part  of  every  night,  both  when  I  was  observing, 
and  when  I  slept.  If  the  night  was  cloudy,  he  also 
went  to  bed  and  slept,  a  dull,  leaden  sort  of  sleep,  as 
if  the  clouds  upon  the  sky  were  casting  their  reflex 
shadows  darkly  over  his  soul.  But  when  it  was  clear 
above,  and  the  starry  gems  of  night  sparkled  with 
fervour,  there  was  no  longer  any  cloud  over  his  face, 
nor  the  vestige  of  any  drowsy  sigh.  Then,  indeed,  a 
fine  responsive  fervour  lightened  up  his  brow,  and  he 
stood  looking  out  and  upward  with  unwearied,  steady 
eyes,  murmuring  to  himself  like  one  in  a  trance,  his 
murmurs  growing  deeper,  his  abstraction  more  profound, 
and  his  fervour  wilder,  as  the  night  advanced.  He  must 
have  had  a  very  clear  vision,  for,  on  all  these  occasions, 
he  would  refuse  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  which,  indeed, 
he  never  used,  saying  he  did  not  need  it.  He  seemed 
to  have  but  little  knowledge  of  our  system  of  apportion¬ 
ing  the  stars  into  various  constellations.  He  gave  them 
names  according  to  his  fiincy,  and  grouped  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  recondite  system  of  his  own,  which  he 
could  not  explain  to  me  in  terms  definite  enough  for 
me  to  comprehend. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  one  will  be  able  to  gather  a 
clear  idea  of  this  youth  from  the  few  traits  I  have  set 
down.  My  own  notions  about  him  were  not  clear, 
and,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  I  had  had  but  scant  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  improve  them.  There  were  times,  and  espc- 
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dally  at  night,  and  while  he  was  muttering  to  the  stars, 
when  I  suspected  that  his  intellect  was  diseased.  But 
I  could  not  look  at  him  by  daylight,  nor  converse  with 
him,  and  find  it  possible  to  retain  the  suspicion.  How 


could  he  be  in  any  degree  mad  or  distraught,  whose 
brain  was  clear  as  glass,  and  strong  as  steel,  and  whose 
soul  was  absolutely  unmoved  by  any  turmoil  of  emotion 
or  temptation  of  passion  ? 


OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  April,  1873. 

HE  most  interesting  fact  to  record  of  Paris  life  this 
month  is  the  reception  of  his  Highness  the  Duke 
d’Aumale  at  the  Academie  Fran9aise. 

I  am  not  a  little  proud  of  having  been  present  at  the 
ceremony,  I  confess.  Indeed,  I  am  very  much  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  elected 
member  of  our  celebrated  Academy  than  it  was  to  gain 
access  to  this  most  memorable  seance.  None  ever 
excited  more  lively,  intense  curiosity — a  real  furore,  the 
uncontrollable  desire  to  be  seen  there,  to  be  able  to  say 
I  ivas  present  I  To  remember  anything  like  such  ardour 
one  must  go  back  to  the  reception  of  Berryer  or  of 
Lacordaire.  The  waiting  at  the  doors  of  the  Palais 
Mazarin  commenced  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
but  it  might  be  averred  that  the  queue  for  obtaining 
places  had  begun  several  months  ago.  What  an 
amount  of  intriguing,  bribing,  and  suing  to  obtain  the 
very  least  place  in  the  amphitheatre  or  tribunes  !  For 
a  blue  ticket  (centre  places)  no  sacrifices  would  have 
been  considered  too  much.  How  many  solicitations, 
prayers,  and  supplications  must  honest  M.  Patin,  the 
perpetual  secretary,  have  received,  and,  alasj  denied  ! 
The  eminent  author  of  Etudes  sur  les  Tragiques  Grecs 
has  translated  the  Suppliants,  but  Eschylus  could  not 
teach  him  to  withstand  them,  especially  modern  sup¬ 
pliants,  those  charming  and  obstinate  Parisian  curieuses. 
I  saw  him  the  day  before,  overcome,  overwhelmed, 
opposing  his  only  remaining  defence,  force  d'inertie,  and 
unable  to  give  any  answer  even  to  solicitations  which 
deserved  the  highest  consideration.  It  was  impossible 
to  be  angry  with  him — it  was  evident  the  unfortunate 
was  a  bout  de  forces. 

Such  extraordinary  empressement  is  in  no  w'ay  sur¬ 
prising  to  those  who  know  Paris.  In  such  circumstances 
it  was  to  be  expected.  But  beyond  the  worldly  and 
superficial  curiosity  attached  to  this  seance,  there  was, 
for  those  who  look  and  think  deeper  than  the  surface 
of  things,  a  higher  and  more  serious  interest,  one  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  seance  itself,  and  which  had  nothing  to 
do  either  with  the  orators  or  the  audience,  the  expected 
presence  of  the  Chef  du  Pouvoir,  the  memory  of  the 
Duke  de  Montalembert,  or  the  merits  of  the  Prince 
called  upon  to  succeed  him. 

The  real  interest  was  in  the  very  fact  of  such  a  re¬ 
ception  taking  place. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  sign  of  the  times,  this  entrance  of  the 
Duke  d’Aumale  in  the  French  Academy.  It  is  one  more 
testimony  to  the  triumph  of  democratic  ideas  which  have 
taken  hold  of  modern  society,  and  the  great  changes  it 
has  wrought  in  this  country.  It  is  not,  it  is  true,  the 


first  time  that  our  Academy  opens  its  doors  to  the  great 
ones  of  the  world  ;  since  it  was  founded  by  Richelieu, 
many  a  grand  seigneur  has  sat  in  its  much-coveted 
fauteuils ;  but  the  scene  witnessed  this  month  was  one 
without  precedent  in  history.  It  is  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  France — nay,  the  very  son  of  the  last  of  our  kings, 
who,  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Academy,  who  de¬ 
scends  from  his  title  of  Highness,  or  rather  rises  from 
so  mere  a  trifle  to  that  of  fellow  with  those  who  have 
no  distinction  beyond  that  conferred  by  talent  and 
science. 

For  once  the  prince  is  called  Monsieur,  for  I  suppose 
his  colleagues  will  in  private  conversation  still  call  him 
Monseigneur.  He  is  introduced  by  the  two  most  illus¬ 
trious  ministers  of  the  king  his  father,  one  of  whom 
has  become  the  President  of  the  French  Republic.  And 
not  only  does  he  not  avail  himself  of  his  lineage  to 
obtain  the  object  of  his  ambition,  but  he  even  seems  to 
own  it  to  more  personal  merits  still,  to  his  qualities  as 
a  soldier.  And  yet  he  has  a  glorious  past  to  recall. 
Africa  saw  him  by  the  side  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  ;  he  was  present  at  AfFroun,  Mouza'ia,  and 
Biskara  ;  he  governed  Algeria,  and  was  the  victor  of 
Abd-el-Kader.  Such  feats  he  leaves  in  the  shade,  and 
presents  himself  with  noble  writings,  and  a  book  in  his 
hand.  In  this  lies  the  event,  the  great  interest  of  this 
election.  It  is  the  triumph  of  democracy  in  its  best  and 
purest  form,  the  supremacy  of  talent  and  intellect  over 
all  worldly  rank  and  distinction. 

It  was  noon  when  the  doors  opened,  and  the  rooms 
rapidly  filled.  Each  took  his  or  her  place  ;  and  then, 
looking  around,  could  count  within  that  house  all  that 
Paris  still  boasts  of  beauty  and  distinction  on  the  one 
hand,  celebrities  in  art,  literature,  science,  and  politics 
on  the  other.  A  list  of  names  would  fill  the  whole  of 
this  letter,  so  I  spare  you.  At  one  o’clock  all  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  Orleans  family  took  their 
places  in  reserved  seats.  Next  came  the  Academicians. 
At  two  o’clock  precisely  M.  Cuvilliers  Fleury,  the 
President,  [appeared  at  one  door,  with  M.  Patin  and 
M.  Legouve ;  the  Duke  d’Aumale,  with  M.  Thiers  and 
M.  Guizot,  at  the  other,  all  three  in  the  Academic 
dress,  with  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  most  interesting,  the 
speech  of  the  duke,  or  that  of  his  old  master,  Cuvilliers 
Fleury.  On  the  whole,  this  seance  was  an  intellectual 
treat  such  as  it  is  rarely  given  one  to  enjoy  in  these 
troubled  times,  and  we  forgot  for  a  time  the  stormy 
seances  of  our  Assemblee,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  our 
unfortunate  country,  in  listening  to  these  her  talented 
and  distinguished  sons. 
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The  freedman  thus  become  the  purchaser  of  Arvius 
was  the  steward  of  one  of  Rome’s  wealthiest 
patricians.  Claudius  Corvinus  had  inherited  but  a  few 
years  previously  a  fortune  of  two  hundred  million  ses¬ 
terces,  a  sum  amounting  in  our  money  to  one  million 
two  hundred  and  seventy- six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds  sterling,  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  had  already  spent  in  the  most  reckless  dissipation. 
Nor  was  it  without  reason  that  his  mansion  was  talked 
of  as  being  the  most  sumptuous  residence  on  the 
Coelian  hill.  The  doors  were  of  Carystian  marble, 
the  pillars  of  bronze,  ivory  statues  filled  its  corridors  ; 
its  baths  were  hewn  out  of  porphyry,  the  hardest  of 
marbles.  Every  banqueting-room  had  its  saloon  ad¬ 
joining,  each  dedicated  to  one  season.  There  the  couches 
were  of  citron-wood  inlaid  with  silver,  the  cushions 
were  of  swansdown,  the  tapestry  and  tablecovcrs  of 
silk  from  Babylon’s  looms  ;  the  walls  were  covered 
with  stuffs  of  the  same  material  ;  and  purple  curtains, 
embroidered  in  gold,  were  suspended  above  the  tables 
at  which  the  guests  reclined. 

When  the  freedman,  with  the  child,  reached  this 
magnificent  palace,  he  knocked  at  a  bronze  gate.  The 
ostiarius,  or  porter,  came  out  of  his  lodge,  to  which  he 
was  attached  by  a  chain,  in  company  with  an  enormous 
hound,  and  hurried  to  open  it.  The  freedman  desired 
the  Carthaginian  might  be  sent  to  him  immediately. 
This  was  the  interpreter,  who  had  the  task  of  instructing 
Corvinus’s  three  hundred  slaves.  Before  his  captivity 
he  had  been  a  merchant,  and  while  pursuing  his  calling 
on  board  the  ships  of  his  country  he  had  learned  the 
languages  of  most  maritime  countries. 

The  freedman  put  the  young  Briton  into  his  charge, 
t»  be  properly  clothed  and  instructed. 

The  Carthaginian  led  the  boy  away  to  the  quarters 
occupied  by  the  slaves. 

“  Has  any  one  told  you  what  your  duties  will  be.^” 
“  A  freeman,  I  have  hitherto  only  received  instruc¬ 
tion  from  freemen,”  said  Arvius  drily. 

The  interpreter  smiled. 

“You  are  a  true  son  of  those  Britons  whose  only 
fear  was  that  the  skies  might  fall,”  replied  he  with  a 
sneer.  “  However,  here  I  would  advise  you  to  take 
heed  you  do  not  make  acquaintance  with  the  rod.  You 
must  learn  at  once  that  here  you  are  no  longer  a  man, 
but  a  chattel.  Your  master  can  do  with  you  as  he 
wills  ;  chain  you  by  the  leg  to  a  post,  like  yonder 
porter,  flog  you  to  amuse  himself,  or,  if  he  so  chooses, 
throw  you  into  his  fishpond  to  feed  his  lampreys,  as 
does  sometimes  Vedius  Pollio.” 

“  The  sooner  the  better,”  said  Arvius. 

“  Corvinus  is  not  a  bad  man  at  heart,”  continued  the 
Carthaginian.  “  He  is  one  of  Rome’s  greatest  exqui¬ 
sites,  and  his  principal  business  is  to  ruin  himself.  He 
usually  rises  about  the  tenth  hour  (four  in  the  after¬ 
noon),  and  then  gives  himself  up  to  his  attendants  to 


be  perfumed,  painted  white  and  red,  and  have  his  beard 
removed  by  the  application  of  psilotrum.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  slaves  are  employed  solely  in  attending  on  him, 
and  every  one  has  a  diflerent  duty.” 

“What  shall  I  have  to  do  ?”  asked  Arvius. 

“  You  will  have  to  drive  his  chariots,”  answered  the 
interpreter ;  “  follow  me  and  I  will  show  them  to  you.” 
He  led  the  boy  to  the  coach-houses,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  the  various  vehicles  contained  in  them.  “  Here,” 
said  he,  “  are  the  ‘  petorita,’  or  four-wheeled  carriages, 
copied  from  those  in  use  among  the  Germans,  which  are 
used  for  the  transport  of  provisions  and  stores  of  all 
sorts  ;  those  beyond  are  the  ‘  covini,’  covered  chariots, 
in  which  your  master  goes  to  pay  visits  when  it  rains  ; 
these  lighter  chariots,  ornamented  with  carved  ivory 
and  tortoiseshell,  inlaid  with  silver,  which  you  see  on 
the  right,  are  called  ‘  rhedie  Corvinus  uses  these  for 
the  promenade  ;  on  your  left  are  litters,  lined  with 
Persian  carpets,  and  fitted  with  purple  curtains.” 

Arvius  was  mute  with  astonishment  at  such  magni¬ 
ficence.  The  interpreter  then  led  him  to  the  stables, 
which  were  paved  with  lava,  and  in  which  all  the  mangers 
were  of  Parian  marble. 

“  The  fifty  mules  which  you  see  there  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  Corvinus’s  chariots,  the  sixty  horses  which 
stand  opposite  are  ridden  by  the  Numidian  slaves,  who 
precede  their  master  when  he  drives  abroad.  Now  I 
have  made  you  acquainted  with  the  coach-houses  and 
stables,  I  will  put  you  under  the  orders  of  the  head 
man,  who  will  give  you  further  instructions.” 

Arvius  followed  the  interpreter  to  the  slave  in  office, 
who  communicated  his  wishes  to  the  Carthaginian,  and 
who,  in  his  turn,  gave  Arvius  the  necessary  explana¬ 
tions. 

When  he  had  concluded — 

“  I  have  but  one  advice  to  give  you, ’’said  he;  “  when¬ 
ever  )’Ou  are  in  your  master’s  presence  be  silent,  even 
when  you  are  master  of  the  Latin  language  ;  he  is  so 
haughty  in  regard  to  his  slaves  that  he  never  vouchsafes 
them  one  word.  When  he  gives  an  order  it  is  cither 
by  signs  that  he  conveys  to  them  his  desires,  or  by 
writing  on  his  tablets.  Now  go  and  draw  your  day’s 
rations,  and  then  go  to  your  employment.” 

All  that  Arvius  had  just  seen  and  heard  was  to  him 
so  novel,  that  his  grief,  if  not  lessened,  was  at  least 
suspended.  But  his  wonder  overcame  all  other  feelings 
when  he  saw  Claudius  Corvinus  issue  forth  surrounded 
by  his  clients,  preceded  by  girls  playing  the  flute, 
clothed  in  purple,  his  hair  perfumed  with  cinnamon, 
his  arms  polished  with  pumice-stone,  and  loaded  with 
golden  bracelets  set  with  precious  stones.  His  imagina¬ 
tion  had  never  conceived  a  tithe  of  such  wealth — such, 
in  effect,  was  at  that  period  so  much  the  manner  of 
living  of  the  richest  of  Rome’s  patricians,  that  their 
houses  less  resembled  private  dwellings  than  the  effemi¬ 
nate  courts  of  the  most  powerful  Asiatic  potentates 
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There  nothing  was  heard  but  singing  men’s  voices, 
garlands  of  Paestum  roses  flung  away  in  contempt  by 
inebriated  guests  strewed  the  floors,  and  the  perfume  of 
incense  and  odours  of  rare  dishes  loaded  the  atmosphere 
of  the  courts  around.  Every  morning  a  crowd  of 
hungry  clients  filled  the  vestibule  to  receive  their  daily 
pay  of  ten  quadrans,  or  one  shilling  of  our  money,  by 
means  of  which  their  patron  insured  in  his  tavour  their 
votes  at  the  elections  for  magistrates.  Occasionally  he 
showed  himself  among  these  servile  courtiers,  and 
loitered  slowly  through  their  ranks,  with  his  head 
turned  towards  the  slave  who  walked  close  behind  him, 
and  whose  office  it  was  to  whisper  in  his  ear  their  names 
as  he  went  along.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was 
employed  either  in  strolling  about  under  the  porticoes 
of  the  forum,  or  in  driving  up  and  down  the  Appian 
Way.  Then  came  the  evening  repast,  attended  by 
crowds  of  parasites,  which  generally  degenerated  into 
a  drunken  debauch,  and  lasted  till  morning. 

The  table  of  Corvinus  was  notorious  for  its  luxury 
and  extravagance ;  he  was  a  member  of  that  council 
of  gourmands  who  offered  public  prizes  to  the  inventor 
of  a  new  dish  ;  and  his  cook,  for  whom  he  paid  the 
enormous  price  of  two  hundred  thousand  sesterces 
{£1,6^6  Is.  4d.),  was  the  same  to  whom  the  illustrious 
epicure,  Apicius,  had  presented  a  silver  crown  as  being 
the  most  profitable  individual  in  the  republic.  Thus 
the  dining-saloon  of  Claudius  Corvinus  was  never 
without  a  ctowd  of  guests  belonging  to  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  families  or  to  the  highest  ranks  in  the  magistracy 
of  Rome. 

Contempt  soon  succeeded  to  the  surprise  which  such 
a  style  of  life  had  first  excited  in  Arvius’s  mind. 
Brought  up  in  the  frugal  customs  of  his  own  country, 
and  only  accustomed  to  put  any  value  on  those  objects 
which  contributed  either  to  man’s  strength  or  his  wis¬ 
dom,  the  spectacle  of  this  purposeless  profusion  soon 
palled  upon  his  mind,  and  he  again  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  his  mother  and  his  country.  The  recollection 
of  his  mother,  indeed,  had  never  left  him.  Love  for 
her  was  all  that  remained  to  him ;  it  was  that  which 
gave  life  any  interest ;  and  he  ever  nourished  the  hope 
of  discovering  in  Rome  the  master  who  had  bought 
her.  But  even  to  set  about  such  an  undertaking  was 
almost  impossible.  It  was  absolutely  imperative  that  he 
should  be  able  to  make  himself  understood  ;  he  there¬ 
fore  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Latin  with  all  the 
ardour  with  which  such  a  motive  could  inspire  him. 
But  unfortunately  his  tongue,  accustomed  to  ruder 
accents,  refused  to  lend  itself  to  the  softer  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  South  ;  nor  was  his  memory  more  fortunate. 
It  seemed  as  if  it  was  just  able  to  retain  certain  words 
only  of  the  hated  conquering  race,  but  by  patience  and 
force  of  will  he  succeeded  in  subduing  his  repugnance 
to  the  language  of  his  oppressors,  and,  at  the  end  of 
several  months,  Arvius  could  make  himself  understood 
and  answer  when  addressed. 

His  search  after  his  mother  then  began  ;  but  he  soon 
found  that  to  render  it  in  any  degree  available  would 
require  what  he  possessed  not,  liberty  and  leisure ;  his 
time  was  his  master’s,  and  when  his  day’s  work  was 
over  he  had  hardly  an  hour  at  his  own  disposal.  Thus 


several  months  passed  by  and  he  had  been  unable  to 
learn  anything  of  his  mother’s  fate. 

Discouraged  and  sad,  the  boy  tormented  himself  in 
trying  to  discover  how  he  could  continue  his  search  with 
any  better  chance  of  success,  when  one  day  he  was 
witness  of  an  occurrence  which  turned  his  ideas  into  a 
more  definite  channel. 

IV. 

Arvius  was  sitting  one  evening  on  the  steps  of  the 
coach-house,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  and  his  elbow^s 
supported  by  his  knees,  when  he  heard  a  sound  of  great 
rejoicing.  A  German,  whose  sobriety  and  activity  he 
had  often  noticed,  issued  from  the  slaves’  quarter,  with 
his  head  shaved,  surrounded  and  congratulated  by  his 
companions.  The  whole  band  then  directed  their  steps 
towards  the  principal  part  of  the  building  where  their 
master  dwelt. 

“  What  has  happened  ?”  asked  Arvius,  surprised  at 
such  unusual  tokens  of  gaiety  in  the  slaves’  quarter. 

“  The  German  has  just  obtained  his  freedom,”  said 
the  interpreter. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  cried  the  young  Biiton, 
“  that  a  slave  can  ever  regain  his  liberty  ?”  • 

“  When  he  can  purchase  it.” 

“  And  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  for  that 
end  ?” 

“  By  following  the  example  of  yonder  barbarian,  who 
for  the  last  three  years  has  economised  one  meal  out  of 
the  three  which  made  his  daily  allowance,  and  thus  was 
able  to  sell  his  rations,  and  by  working  all  night  at  any 
job  which  might  be  offered  him,  and  by  adding  denarius 
to  denarius  he  has  at  last  succeeded  in  amassing  six  thou¬ 
sand  sesterces,  with  which  he  has  just  purchased  his 
freedom.  ’ 

As  the  interpreter  was  thus  enlightening  Arvius 
the  German  entered  the  triclinium,  where  Corvinus  was 
seated  with  the  pretor.  The  other  slaves  halted  outside 
the  open  door.  Arvius  joined  them  to  observe  what 
took  place. 

The  German  walked  up  to  his  master,  who  laid  his 
hand  on  his  head,  and  said — 

“  It  is  my  will  that  this  man  be  free,  and  that  he 
may  enjoy  all  the  privileges  appertaining  to  a  Roman 
citizen.” 

A  lictor,  standing  behind  the  pretor,  touched  the 
slave  three  times  with  his  fasces  ;  Corvinus  took  him 
by  the  arm,  turned  him  round,  and  gave  him  a  tap  on 
the  cheek. 

“  Go,”  cried  he  with  a  laugh  ;  “  and  remember, 
when  I  am  ruined,  you,  as  my  freedman,  will  have  to 
contribute  to  my  support.” 

The  German  withdrew,  and  the  slaves  took  him  with 
them  to  drink  to  his  future  prosperity  at  the  next 
tavern. 

What  Arvius  had  just  seen  turned  his  ideas  into  another 
current,  and  created  in  him  another  hope.  Till  then 
he  had  nourished  only  the  vague  expectation  of  some 
day  finding  his  mother,  and  of  consoling  her  under 
the  pains  and  afflictions  attendant  on  her  state  of 
slavery  ;  but  now  he  felt  intoxicated  with  the  hope  that 
it  might  be  possible  for  them  both  to  recover  their 
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liberty.  With  the  steadfastness  of  purpose  and  prompt¬ 
ness  of  decision  characteristic  of  their  race,  the  boy 
made  up  his  mind  to  attain  freedom  for  both,  while  he 
still  continued  his  inquiries.  He  w.as  not  ignorant  how 
long  and  difficult  the  task  was  which  he  had  set  himself 
to  accomplish,  but  he  had  learnt  patience  from  his 
earliest  infancy,  and  he  knew  that  time  could  convert 
an  acorn  into  an  oak. 

He  began  by  sparing  from  his  daily  allowance  of  food 
all  but  what  was  actually  necessary  for  bare  subsistence. 
For  a  few  sesterces  he  undertook  the  work  of  other 
slaves  employed  like  himself  in  the  coach-houses  ;  the 
night  he  spent  in  making  arms  and  ornaments  peculiar 
to  his  country,  which  he  disposed  of  to  collectors  of 
curiosities. 

He  was  not  able  to  continue  his  search  for  his  mother 
any  further  for  the  present.  Summer  being  begun,  his 
master  and  the  whole  establishment  left  Rome  for  his 
villa  at  Baia-. 

Corvinus  travelled  by  easy  stages  in  a  litter ;  and  as 
the  inns  on  the  road  were  then,  as  now,  execrable,  he 
had  built  at  different  stations  small  resting-places  similar 
to  the  case  di  soccorso  which  are  met  with  at  regular 
intervals  in  crossing  the  Mont  Cenis.  At  last  they 
reached  the  villa  worthy  in  every  respect  its  city  parallel 
on  the  Ccelian  hill.  Arvius  had  quitted  Rome  in 
despair,  but  he  soon  found  he  had  rather  reason  to  be 
pleased  ;  for,  compelled  to  live  more  quietly,  his  master 
had  fewer  demands  on  his  slaves’  time,  which  gave  them 
much  more  leisure.  Thus,  in  addition  to  his  other  faci¬ 
lities  for  increasing  his  capital,  Arvius  was  able  to  hire  him¬ 
self  for  a  certain  time  every  day  to  a  gardener  near  them. 
In  this  manner  his  store  augmented,  though  slowly. 
Every  evening  he  reckoned  up  the  denarii,  the  quadrans, 
the  as,  and  the  sesterces  so  hardly  earned  ;  he  counted 
them  again  and  again,  and  rang  them  on  the  stone  floor. 
The  sound  of  the  coins  gladdened  his  heart  as  it  does  a 
miser’s.  Every  piece  of  money  which  clinked  as  it  fell 
into  the  earthen  pot  where  he  kept  his  treasure  sounded 
in  his  ear  like  the  breaking  of  one  link  of  the  chain 
which  held  in  captivity  his  mother  and  himself. 

Arvius’s  habits  of  work  left  him  no  time  to  engage 
either  in  conversation,  or,  oftener  still,  in  the  drinking 
bouts  of  his  fellow-slaves  ;  thus,  though  living  among 
them,  he  was  virtually  a  stranger  to  them. 

One  alone  had  taken  any  notice  of  him,  or  seemed 
to  feel  any  interest  in  his  occupations.  This  was  an 
Armenian  with  a  calm  and  patient  cast  of  countenance, 
who  was  often  turned  into  ridicule  by  the  other  slaves 
on  account  of  his  look  of  resignation.  This  was  Nafel, 
whose  task  it  was  to  copy  the  manuscripts  with  which 
Corvinus  enriched  his  library.  His  learning  was  varied 


and  extensive,  though,  from  his  excessive  modesty,  he 
would  have  passed  for  the  simplest  of  mortals.  He 
could  repeat  from  memory  the  finest  passages  in  the 
works  of  Greece’s  philosophers,  orators,  and  poets  ; 
but  he  more  especially  valued  the  writings  of  certain 
unknown  Jews,  which  he  had  copied  for  his  own  use, 
and  which  he  used  to  study  with  unremitting  attention. 

The  patience  and  perseverance  displayed  by  Arvius 
had  first  attracted  his  notice,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
gain  his  confidence.  At  first  the  old  man’s  advances 
were  repulsed,  but  Nafel  would  not  be  discouraged, 
and  at  last  his  affectionate  interest  was  fully  met  and 
acknowledged  by  Arvius. 

He  confessed  his  hopes  and  his  plans  to  him.  The 
Armenian  smiled  but  sadly. 

“  You  do  not  believe,  then,  that  I  shall  ever  be  able 
to  ransom  my  mother  and  myself?”  said  the  boy  im¬ 
patiently. 

“  I  do  not  say  so,  nor  do  I  think  it.  But  what  will 
you  do  with  the  liberty  thus  gained  ?  You  cannot 
hope  to  return  to  Britain  ;  your  old  master  would  not 
allow  it.  You  must  live  under  his  patronage,  and 
swell  the  list  of  the  worthless  freedmen  who  now 
minister  to  his  crimes  and  his  follies.  You  would  be 
forced  to  contribute  to  his  support  should  he  be  ruined, 
as  he  cannot  fail  soon  to  become.  By  the  law  he  is 
your  heir,  at  least  as  far  as  the  half  of  whatever  you 
may  die  possessed,  and  should  he  have  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  of  you  he  may  send  you  for  twenty  miles  distant 
into  the  Qimpagna.  Such  is  the  freedman’s  liberty. 
It  is  but  a  lengthening  of  slavery’s  chain.” 

“  Still,”  persisted  Arvius,  “  I  shall  be  nearer  my 
mother.  \Ye  shall  be  better  able  to  talk  over  the  past 
together,  and  I  can  but  sharpen  my  arms,  and  hope  for 
better  days.” 

“  You  mean  you  would  live  in  the  hope  of  someday 
of  vengeance  coming  at  last  ?” 

“  And  the  gods  of  the  Druids  will  not  betray  the 
trust  reposed  in  them,”  said  Arvius  suddenly.  “  The 
Druids  themselves  have  taught  us  that  the  day  would 
come  when  every  orphan  would  wash  his  father’s  tomb 
with  his  enemy’s  blood.  Nafel,  I  know,  I  recollect  well, 
where  my  father  lies.  Some  day  I  will  render  it  redder 
than  the  purple  robes  of  our  conquerors.” 

The  young  Briton’s  hand  was  raised  aloft,  as  if  it 
grasped  a  sword.  Nafel  was  about  to  reply  ;  he  sud¬ 
denly  checked  himself. 

“  The  hour  is  not  yet  come,”  he  murmured.  “  So 
long  as  you  trust  only  to  yourself,  my  child,  you  will 
never  know  the  truth  ;”  and  wrapping  his  coarse  woollen 
robe  round  him,  with  bent  head  and  clasped  hands,  he 
quietly  moved  away. 


205. — New  Costumes  for  Chiluken. 

{^Made-up  Pattern^  with  Flat  Pattern  for  each  separate  Vetement,  i^.Gd. — Mdme.  Goubaud,  30  Henrietta-st,,  Covent-Gardcn.) 


Our  lady  readers  are,  by  this  lime,  pretty  well  a//  fait  mystery  for  the  ahonnees  of  this  Magazine.  And  yet 
as  to  spring  fashions.  The  newest  cul  for  dress  and  much  remains  to  be  said,  for,  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
mantle,  the  latest  shape  for  chapeaux,  are  no  longer  a  muveautis  are  introduced  almost  every  day,  and,  what  is 


2o6. — Visiting  Toilettes. 

•with  Flat  Pattern  for  each  separate  VCtement,  ^s.  Gd. — Mdme.  Goubaud,  Henrletta-st.,  Ccvcnt-Garehn.') 


Thus,  for  instance,  bonnets  which  early  in  April 
were  a  chaotic  mass  of  coqttes  of  gauze  and  silk,  with 
feathers  and  flowers  combined,  are  now  truly  summcr- 


the  very  pretty  new  bonnets  with  the  elegant  coronets 
of  flowers  placed  so  becomingly  upon  the  hair,  under 
the  front  border.  There  is  something  at  once  simple 
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and  very  stylish  in  this  description  of  bonnet.  The 
following  models  which  I  have  taken  note  of  at 
one  of  the  best  modistes'  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger¬ 
main,  are,  to  my  mind,  the  very  essence  of  good 
taste : — 

First,  a  bonnet  of  Brussels  straw,  round  shape, 
border  turned  up  with  a  black  lace  border  and  trimmed 
underneath  with  a  garland  of  tiny  rosebuds  and  foliage. 
Larger  garland  of  the  same  round  the  crown,  with  one 
large  yellow  rose  raised  en  aigrette  at  the  side,  with  a 
drooping  bunch  of  grapes  and  foliage,  and  a  black  lace 
scarf  draped  over  the  crown,  and  falling  in  two  lapels 
behind,  with  a  bow  of  reseda  turquoise.  Lace  lapels 
for  strings.  The  extreme  edge  of  the  bonnet  is  bound 
with  narrow  black  velvet. 

Next,  a  black  tulle  bonnet,  same  shape  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  raised  border  bound  with  black  velvet.  Double 
wreath  of  the  white  and  pink  blossoms  of  the  mulberry 
tree  under  and  above  the  border.  Aigrette  of  the  same 
at  the  side,  with  one  large  rose  falling  over  the  ear. 
Drapery  of  tulle  and  blond  over  the  crown  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  wide  lapels  behind.  No  strings. 

Again,  a  Marie  Stuart  bonnet  of  black  English 
straw,  less  dressy  than  the  former,  has  a  coronet  of 
coques  of  black  grosgrains  instead  of  flowers  under  the 
front  border.  Double  border  of  black  blond  round 
the  crown,  and  bouquet  of  field  flowers  and  wheatears 
placed  en  aigrette  at  the  side  ;  large  bow  and  lapels  of 
black  grosgrains  at  the  back.  Strings  of  the  same. 
This  would  be  a  useful  chapeau  for  demi-toilette, 

A  more  elegant  model  is  of  white  rice-straw,  with 
torsade  of  light  blue  ribbon  underneath,  wre.ath  of 
forget-me-nots  and  mignonette  round  the  crown,  and 
aigrette  of  the  same,  with  one  blush  rose.  Behind 
low  and  lapels  of  reseda  grosgrains  lined  with  blue. 
This  model  may  have  strings  or  not,  as  preferred,  but 
no  strings  are  worn  with  dressy  bonnets  this  spring,  as 
a  rule,  except  by  elderly  ladies. 

Very  pretty  also  is  a  bonnet  of  black  tulle  trimmed 
en  couronne  with  grapes  and  tinted  vine-leaves,  coronet 
of  coques  of  blue  grosgrains  under  the  border,  continued 
into  a  bow  and  lapels  at  the  back,  which  are  veiled 
over  by  a  drapery  of  black  tulle  and  blond  falling  from 
the  crown.  This  is  one  of  the  most  distingue  models 
I  have  seen. 

Another  is  the  Lauzun,  turned  up  on  one  side  quite 
in  the  Louis  Quatorze  style.  The  shape  is  of  white 
straw,  and  the  border  is  turned  up  with  a  large  bow  of 
reseda  turquoise.  Three  beautiW  sprays  of  hyacinths, 
one  blue,  one  pink,  and  one  tea-rose  colour,  are  dis¬ 
posed  feather-like  upon  the  crown,  while  a  beautiful 
black  lace  scarf  completes  the  trimming. 

The  same  model  is  very  tasteful  trimmed  with  a 
wreath  of  wild  violets  and  spray  of  blush  roses.  Border 
turned  up  with  a  bow  of  black  velvet  and  violet  crepe 
de  chine. 

Although  flowers  have  now,  as  a  rule,  taken  the 
place  of  feathers,  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  Thus  bonnets  made  especially  to  suit  with  a 
walking  dress,  what  are  called  chapeaux  de  costume,  are 
frequently  ornamented  with  feathers. 

For  instance,  a  Regence  bonnet,  or  rather,  I  should 


say,  hat,  made  to  wear  with  a  costume  of  reseda  mohair 
trimmed  with  blue  silk,  is  trimmed  with  two  smooth 
feathers,  one  reseda  and  one  light  blue,  placed  en 
bandeau.  This  chapeau  is  of  white  rice-straw,  turned 
up  with  reseda  velvet,  and  a  large  grosgrains  bow  of 
two  shades  of  the  same  colour. 

For  elderly  ladies  the  chapeau  maniille  is  very  suitable 
and  distingue.  The  most  tasteful  model  of  this  de¬ 
scription  1  have  seen  is  of  black  tulle  and  blond.  In 
front  there  is  a  diadem  of  leaves  of  jet  beads,  above 
which  are  grouped  roses  of  different  shades  of  colour — 
yellow,  orange,  crimson,  and  pink.  The  tulle  and  blond 
fall  in  a  sort  of  draped  veil  at  the  back,  and  there  are 
also  lapels  of  tulle  and  blond  in  front  to  form  the 
strings. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  ladies  to  make  up  their  chapeaux 
themselves  this  season,  for  the  wreaths  and  clusters  of 
flowers  are  sold  ready  prepared,  and  have  only  to  be 
disposed  upon  the  shape. 

I  know  a  lady  who  is  extremely  clever  in  this  way, 
and  who  saves  a  great  deal  of  money  every  year  by 
avoiding  a  modiste's  bill.  Last  week  I  saw  her  at  work, 
and  I  will  be  indiscrete  enough  to  describe  her  proceed¬ 
ings  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers.  Having  procured 
from  one  of  the  large  warehouses  of  the  Montmartre  a 
fashionable  straw  shape,  and  the  necessary  items  for 
trimming  the  same,  she  first  lines  the  inside  with  a  gauze 
coiffe,  then  lightly  binds  the  turned-up  edge  with  velvet 
or  grosgrains,  and  disposes  a  delicate  wreath  of  flowers 
Jiist  under  the  brim,  and  larger  ditto  round  the  top,  with 
cluster  or  aigrette  at  the  side ;  next  takes  a  long  strip 
of  tulle  about  three  or  four  inches  wide,  edges  it  all 
round  with  black  blond,  folds  in  two,  fixes  on  to  the 
middle  of  the  crown,  and  drapes  with  a  few  pleats, 
leaving  the  ends  to  fall  behind.  A  bow  may  be  added 
to  match  the  flowers  ;  no  strings,  but  only  a  piece  of 
silk  elastic  to  fasten  under  the  hair.  This  will  make  up 
a  charming  dressy  bonnet.  If  it  is  required  more 
simple,  coques  of  grosgrains  ribbon  are  substituted  for 
flowers,  and  merely  one  spray  or  large  blossom  placed 
at  the  sides  ;  a  bow  and  lapels,  instead  of  tulle  and 
blond  drapery,  are  placed  behind,  and  ribbon  strings 
are  added. 

The  black  straw  bonnet  is  tres-bien  porte  this  year, 
and  I  recommend  it  as  a  chapeau  de  fatigue,  while  for  more 
elegant  toilette  the  chapeau  should  be  either  of  rice-straw, 
Brussels  straw,  or  tulle  and  lace,  with  flowers,  without 
strings. 

All  our  elegantes  now  wear  the  high  Spanish  comb  of 
blond  tortoiseshell,  but  as  we  have  not  yet  come  to  hats 
high  enough  to  contain  the  said  comb,  those  who  have 
adopted  them  take  them  off  to  put  on  their  chapeau. 

The  hair  is  worn  much  lower  down  over  the  fore¬ 
head  than  even  in  the  winter ;  the  temples  are  still 
degage,  but  curls  or  waves  of  hair  are  clustered  over 
the  centre  of  the  brow. 

The  Henri  II.  style  of  dress  so  much  talked  of  at  the 
commencement  of  the  spring  is  not  in  as  general  favour 
as  many  supposed  it  would  be.  It  is  one  of  many 
styles  approved  of,  not  the  one  unique  style  of  the  day. 
The  fact  is,  it  suits  some,  but  not  all.  The  Henri  IL 
dress  comprises — hair  turned  up  very  high,  with  comb 
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a  la  glrafe ;  high  Medicis  collarette  ;  sleeves  with 
puffings  a  crives  at  the  shoulders  and  waist  bodice 
with  long  points  and  trained  skirt.  Some  of  this  we 
take,  but  not  all,  and  so  the  whole  becomes  modified. 
Few  ladies  like  the  Medicis  collarette  in  all  its  primitive 
stiffness,  and  with  the  haute  col  of  velvet  or  satin  lined 
with  buckram. 

Such,  and  in  all  its  genuine  grandeur,  I  have  seen  the 
Medicis  collarette  :  it  was  of  blue  satin,  with  a  high 
ruche  of  white  tulle  round  the  top,  and  handsome  border 
of  Mechlin  lace  round  the  bottom  ;  but  I  must  confess 
I  thought  it  looked  more  fit  for  completing  a  fancy  ball 
costume  of  the  sixteenth  century  than  one  of  our  modern 
toilettes. 

But  the  great  talent  of  our  Parisian  lingeres  is  to 
change  and  modify  models  from  other  periods  so  as  to 
suit  present  times,  and  I  was  shown  the  other  day  some 
most  elegant  parures  which  I  will  now  describe. 

One  was  formed  of  a  double  jabot  of  deep  and  exqui¬ 
sitely  fine  Valenciennes  lace,  with  a  most  lovely  pattern 
of  Jleurs  lie  lys  in  raised  embroidery  on  either  side  of  this 
jabot.  The  sleeve  had  a  band  wide  enough  for  the  hand 
to  pass  through,  embroidered  with  a  similar  pattern,  and 
a  double  frilling  of  lace. 

A  Lauzun  parure  has  a  lace  ruche  round  the  neck, 
finished  off  in  front  with  tiny  revers  of  embroidered 
muslin  edged  with  lace  these  revers  are  slightly  pleated, 
and  when  joined  form  a  curve  just  large  enough  to  place 
the  locket  suspended  from  the  neck.  The  revers  plisse 
is  quite  a  novelty  in  lingerie.  The  sleeve  to  match  has 
an  embroidered  band  and  full-pleated  frilling. 

A  mixture  of  starched  linen  and  lace  is  also  still  very 
fashionable,  but  of  course  less  dressy.  A  most  dainty 
parure  consists  of  a  turned-up  collar  of  fine  starched 
linen,  with  sprays  of  forget-me-nots  worked  in  raised 
embroidery  ;  in  front  there  are  small  revers,  edged,  like 
the  band,  with  Valenciennes  lace.  The  cuffs  of  the 
same  material  are  pleated  and  edged  with  lace  to 
match,  and  upon  each  pleat  there  is  an  embroidered 
spray. 

Open  bodices  are  likely  to  be  fashionable  through  the 
spring  and  summer,  and  the  most  tasteful  and  elegant 
lingerie  is  prepared  to  wear  with  these  very  becoming 
corsages. 

But  I  perceive  I  have  come  almost  to  the  end  of  my 
letter  without  describing  any  of  the  costumes  of  the 
month.  And  yet  I  had  a  good  many  noted  upon  my 
tablets.  I  will  transcribe  the  description  of  a  few  of 
the  most  tasteful. 

First,  a  costume  of  ecru  tussore,  or  washing  silk, 
more  fashionable  than  ever  this  spring,  most  tastefully 
embroidered  with  a  pattern  of  beautiful  heartsease  in 
all  natural  shades  of  colour.  The  whole  of  the  front 
part  of  the  skirt  is  embroidered  en  tablier  with  wreaths 
and  clusters  of  heartsease.  A  tunic  opens  over  this 
skirt,  the  bodice  of  which  is  buttoned  rather  low  down, 
while  the  jupon  is  thrown  back  to  show  the  embroidered 
tablier.  This  tunic  is  made  Princess  fashion,  without 
any  scam  at  the  waist.  It  is  trimmed  all  round  the 
bottom  and  up  the  sides  with  a  garland  of  the  same 
embroidery,  and  tastefully  draped  at  the  b.ack  with  a 
very  wide  sash  of  ecru  taffetas  ;  the  back  part  of  the 


underskirt  is  completed  by  a  deep  flounce,  which  be¬ 
comes  narrower  at  the  sides,  .tnd  is  finished  on  either 
side  of  the  tablier  with  bows  of  mixed  ecru  and  violet 
taffetas.  The  edge  of  the  tunic  is  bordered  with  ecru 
silk  guipure,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  back  there  is  a 
bow  and  ends  of  similar  guipure,  which  Fills  from  the 
neck.  The  sleeves  a  sabots  are  trimmed  with  an  em¬ 
broidered  frill  edged  with  guipure,  and  headed  with  a 
torsade  of  ecru  and  purple  ribbon. 

A  second  costume  is  of  ash-grey  cachemirienne, 
trimmed  with  blue  silk  braid-work  and  passementerie 
of  the  same  colour.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  deep 
pleated  flounce,  with  reversed  heading,  showing  a 
myosotis  blue  lining.  The  Princess  tunic  is  half  fitting 
to  the  figure,  and  fastened  half  way  down  with  bran- 
debourgs  of  blue  silk.  In  front  it  comes  down  into  two 
points  covered  with  braid-work,  and  behind  it  is  diaped 
in  soft  graceful  folds  with  a  thick  silk  cord  ;  the  edge 
is  scalloped  out  and  bordered  with  narrower  cord,  dis¬ 
posed  into  a  trefoil  pattern  within  each  scallop.  The 
bodice  has  a  deep  basque,  also  pointed,  scalloped  out 
and  trimmed  like  the  tunic  skirt,  while  in  front  there 
are  two  small  square  basques  covered  with  braid-work. 
The  upper  part  of  the  bodice  is  also  ornamented  with 
braid-work,  describing  a  sort  of  small  pointed  pelerine  in 
the  middle  of  the  back.  The  sleeves  have  a  large 
braided  revers. 

A  more  simple  costume  is  of  cafe  an  lait  mohair, 
skirt  with  two  flounces  put  on  with  narrow  bands  of 
silk  one  shade  darker.  Long  polonaise,  merely  bound 
round  with  a  similar  band  of  silk  ;  bodice  and  sleeves, 
with  plain  revers  of  the  same.  The  polonaise  is  but¬ 
toned  all  the  way  down  with  silk  buttons. 

Another  pretty  costume  is  of  iris  blue  grenadine  of 
two  kinds.  The  skirt  is  of  grenadine  rayee — that  is, 
with  white  satin-like  stripes.  It  has  no  trimming. 
The  short  dress  or  tunic  is  of  plain  clear  grenadine, 
with  deep  border  of  silk  guipure  of  the  same  colour 
round  the  bottom.  The  bodice  is  high  with  a  low 
lining.  It  comes  down  a  little  beyond  the  waist  in 
front,  and  behind  in  two  long  coat  lapels  ;  bodice  and 
lapels  are  merely  bound  with  a  biais.  Sleeves  a  sabots, 
with  deep  frillings,  bound  in  the  same  manner. 

I  have  also  taken  note  of  a  black  silk  dress,  that  ever- 
useful  item  in  a  lady’s  wardrobe.  It  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  of  which  comprised  the  front  only  ol 
the  skirt,  and  was  covered  with  narrow  flounces  ;  the 
other  part  was  arranged  so  as  to  simulate  three  super¬ 
posed  skirts  without  any  trimming  high  bodice  and 
Duchess  sleeves.  The  mantle  was  a  casaque  of  black 
Chantilly  lace,  draped  behind  with  bows  of  black 
ribbon,  and  ornamented  upon  the  bodice  and  sleeves 
with  similar  bows.  This,  with  a  black  lace  bonnet 
trimmed  with  variegated  roses,  forms  one  of  the  most 
recherche  toilets  suitable  to  the  present  season. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

1.  Bride’s  toilette  of  white  poult  de  sole.  Plain 
train  skirt  ;  on  the  left  hip  are  two  satin  bows,  placed 
sideways.  Draped  tunic,  pointed  at  the  back  and 
rounded  in  front  trimmed  with  rich  fringe.  The  cor- 
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cushion,  commenced,  with 
materials  to  finish,  for 
los.  6d. 


sage  has  plain  basques  and 
long  and  wide  sleeves. 
Wreath  of  oiange  blos¬ 
soms  with  long  spray.  Tulle 
veil,  satin  shoes  with  Louis 
XV.  heels. 

2.  Dressy  toilette  for  a 
wedding,  of  Irish  poplin  ot 
soft  grey  shade  and  blue 
faille.  Rasterre  skirt  trimmed 
at  the  edge  with  a  scalloped 
Hounce  of  blue  faille,  headed 
by  wide  bias  and  fluted  head¬ 
ing  lined  with  blue.  Polonaise 
straight  in  front  and  but¬ 
toned,  scalloped,  and  lined 
with  faille,  draped  in  deep 
coquilles  at  each  side.  Blue 
ribbon  fourragere  with  bows. 
Coat  sleeves  with  deep 
flounce,  with  bias  string  of 
blue  silk.  Rice-straw  bonnet 
edged  with  blue  velvet, 
white  feather,  tuft  of  roses, 
white  lace  appret,  and  scarf 
of  the  same  lace  forming 
strings. 


Keating’sInsect-Powder. 
— Ladies  with  pet  dogs  are 
often  distressed  by  finding 
their  little  favourites  becom¬ 
ing  the  prey  of  certain  lively 
but  nameless  insects,  which 
render  animal  life  a  burden, 
and  which  do  not  always 
confine  themselves  to  the 
canine  or  feline  race.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  one 
small  packet  of  Keating’s 
Insect- Destroyer  will  remove 
these  little  pests  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  animals  they  infest. 
Visitors  to  seaside  lodgings 
or  Continental  travellers  will 
find  the  benefit  of  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  this  useful  powder, 
which  is  perfectly  harmless 
save  to  insect  life  of  all  kinds. 
Price  Is.,  2s.6d.,  and  4s.  6d., 


OESCRIPTION  OF 
OUR  COLOURED 
NEEDLEWORK 
PATTERN. 


THE  ISABELLA  CUSHION, 

Kxprossly  desijrmxl  for 
tla-  Enulisiiwoaian’s 
Domestic  Magazine 
by  Mksoames  Le 
lioi  TiLLiEn,  115,  Ox- 
fonl-stroet. 

This  elegant 
cushion  is  executed 
in  Berlin  wool  and 
silk;  the  design  may 
be  applied  to  various 
purposes  :  for  ex¬ 
ample,  sofacushion, 
footstool,  or  music- 
stool,  and,  with 
slight  alteration,  to 
a  chair  seat. 

Mes  dames  Le 
Boutillier  supply  the 


■New  Bonnet 
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The  Actual  Modes. — 
Seldom  is  it  our  lot  to  re¬ 
mark,  among  the  varied  pub¬ 
lications  of  London  houses, 
a  more  useful  work  than  the 
brochure  published  quarterly 
by  the  well-known  house  of 
Messrs.  Debenham  and  Free- 
body,  of  Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square,  W.  The 
Spring  Fashions  (price  6d., 
post  free  for  7  stamps)  con¬ 
tain  illustrations  of  the  last 
Parisian  importations  in  cos¬ 
tumes  for  walking,  visiting, 
reception,  ball,  and  evening 
toilettes,  as  well  as  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  new  mantles, 
bonnets,  hats,  lingerie,  and 
coiffures.  Clear  descriptions 
accompany  each  article  illus¬ 
trated,  and,  with  prices,  a 
resume  of  the  materials  most 
in  vogue  is  given.  We  most 
heartily  recommend  this  work 
to  the  notice  of  all  our 
readers. 


of  Keating,  chemist,  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  and  of  all  re¬ 
spectable  chemists. 


The  New  Fabrics. — By 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  James 
Chapman,  of  Notting-hill- 
gate,  we  are  furnished  with 
patterns  of  the  new  fabrics 
imported  by  him  as  materials 
for  ladies’  and  children’s 
walking,  morning,  and  even¬ 
ing  toilettes.  Foulard  Al¬ 
paca  is  a  very  novel  and 
pretty  fabric,  made  in  ten 
colours,  spotted  white  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  fashionable  a pois 
foulards.  Danish  Alpaca, 
in  all  the  new  shades,  one 
hundred  colours  at  is.  l,',d. 
per  yard.  Sultane,  or  Pe¬ 
kin  Silk,  2s.  I  id.  per  yard, 
in  twenty  fine  colours.  Vi¬ 
enna  Brocade,  2s.  iiid. 
per  yard,  in  twelve  colours. 
Satin-striped  Bolerno,  2s.  Jid. 
per  yard,  in  fifteen  colours. 


Washing  Serge,  all  colours, 
I3^d.  per  yard.  Vienna 
Stripe,  Is.  I  lid.  Rumlee 
Guipure,  the  same  price, 
in  five  colours.  Broche 
Poplins,  gs.  gd.,  in  ten 
colours.  Plain  Striped 
Bolerno,  is.  7|d.,  in  twenty 
colours.  Printed  Alpacas, 
in  fourteen  colours,  at 
Is.  ll^d.  per  yard.  Sici- 
lienne,  a  silken  serge, 
2s.  1 1  id.,  in  twenty-one  co¬ 
lours.  Striped  Fibre  Cloth 
and  Check  Japanese  Silk,  in 
fourteen  colours.  Ladies 
would  do  well  to  write  early 
for  patterns  of  these  most 
attractive  hibrics. 


208.— Coiffures  for  Evening  Toilette. 
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DISTINGUISHED  MAIDEN  LADIES. 

MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD. 


IN  these  days,  when  the  steady  increase  of  towns  at 
the  expense  of  partial  depopulation  of  rural  districts 
is  matter  of  common  observation — when,  as  an  inevitable 
consequence,  more  and  more  of  our  readers  are  des¬ 
tined,  from  associations  or  sterner  necessity,  to  live 
under  the  murky  atmosphere  of  smoky  streets,  the  very 
name  of  Our  Village  must  appeal  with  peculiar  force  to 
the  majority  of  people  as  a  gleam  of  homely  sunshine 
snatched  from  the  fading  memories  of  the  light  of  other 
days. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  though  Miss 
Mitford  engaged  in  literary  work  of  a  very  diversified 
character,  she  is  especially  and  gratefully  remembered 
by  most  readers  as  the  author  of  Our  Village,  and  hence 
the  charming  depicter  of  the  lives  and  loves  of  the 
better  part  of  the  gentle  and  the  lowly  who  were  rural 
neighbours  in  the  last  generation. 

Ample  records  concerning  her  antecedents  carry  us 
back  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  II., 
when,  in  the  spring  of  1745,  Dr.  Richard  Russell, 
Rector  of  Ash  and  Vicar  of  Overton,  married  Miss 
Dickens,  a  lady  of  Independent  competence.  The 
younges't  of  three  but  only  surviving  child  of  that 
union  was  Mary,  who  succeeded  to  the  joint  property 
of  her  parents,  including,  besides  various  lands  and 
houses,  a  sum  in  hard  cash  of  twenty-eight  thousand 
pounds.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  splendid  fortune 
was  not  accompanied  by  personal  beauty  in  its  pos¬ 
sessor.  She  is  described  as  having  plainness  of  face, 
prominent  teeth,  and  a  very  bad  complexion.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  was 
wooed  by  many  suitors  for  the  sake  of  her  money,  and 
won  by  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  who  was  osten¬ 
sibly  a  young  medical  practitioner  named  Midford,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  possessor  of  Bertram  Castle,  in 
Northumberland.  Dr.  Midford  achieved  this  matri¬ 
monial  triumph  at  Alresford,  where  Miss  Russell  had 
resided  in  her  own  mansion  since  the  death  of  her 
mother.  In  addition  to  the  personal  unsuitableness  of 
this  ill-starred  match,  there  was  a  great  disparity  of 
age,  the  wife  being  thirty-six  and  the  husband  only 
twenty-five. 

Their  early  married  life  was  a  continual  course  of 
extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  husband.  He  was  not 
only  reckless  in  his  ordinary  expenditure,  but  addicted 
to  gambling  to  large  amounts.  He  is  described  as  an 
Apollo,  who  rapidly  expanded  into  the  broader  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  Bacchus.  Though  selfish  to  an  intense 
degree,  and  sometimes  unfeeling  to  an  extent  almost 
amounting  to  cruelty,  he  had  his  better  moments, 
acquired  the  character  of  a  good  neighbour,  and  covered 
the  worse  traits  of  his  character  by  an  habitual  display 
of  joyous  spirits  and  good-humour,  which  won  nearly 
all  who  came  into  association  with  him. 

The  only  child  of  this  marriage  was  Mary  Russell 
Mitford  }  for,  though  her  father  was  married  in  the 


name  of  George  Midford,  the  name  afterwards  drifted, 
for  some  inexplicable  reason,  into  Mitford,  as  so  fami¬ 
liarly  known.  She  was  born  on  the  l6th  of  December, 
1787.  At  a  very  early  age  she  evinced  great  precocity 
of  intellect,  and  could  read  freely  at  the  age  of  three 
years.  Her  father  delighted  in  her  singular  abilities  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  redeeming  virtues  recorded  of  him 
that  he  ever  made  much  of  his  little  child,  who  was  so 
puny  that  she  was  compared  to  the  twin  sister  of  her 
own  doll,  her  remarkable  affluence  of  child-like  curls 
lending  force  to  the  comparison.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
suggestive  of  the  origin  of  the  kindly  sympathies  mani¬ 
fested  in  her  works  that  she  disclosed  a  peculiar  fondness, 
in  her  infantile  days,  for  the  legend  of  the  Children  in 
the  Wood.  She  was  also  passionately  fond  of  old  ballads, 
and  revelled  especially  in  Percy's  Reliques,  at  which,  as 
she  says.  Dr.  Johnson  was  wont  to  scoff,  though  she 
knew  no  word  too  good  for  them. 

In  later  life  she  herself  drew  a  graphic  picture  of 
these  her  earliest  recollections,  of  which  she  wrote — 
“  The  breakfast-room  where  I  first  possessed  myself 
of  my  beloved  ballads  was  a  lofty  and  spacious  apart¬ 
ment,  literally  lined  with  books,  which,  with  its  Turkey 
carpet,  its  glowing  fire,  its  sofa  and  its  easy-chairs,  seemed, 
what,  indeed,  it  was,  a  very  nest  of  English  comfort.  The 
windows  opened  on  a  large,  old-fishioned  garden,  full 
of  old-fashioned  flowers,  stocks,  honeysuckles,  and 
pinks.” 

At  a  very  early  date  this  “  nest”  was  violated  and 
destroyed  through  the  astounding  folly  of  the  father. 
His  foolish  course  compelled  him,  in  a  few  years,  to 
sell  his  wife’s  estate,  which,  unfortunately,  was  not 
settled  upon  her.  The  furniture,  the  library,  and  almost 
everything  they  possessed  at  Alresford,  was  sold,  and 
they  removed  to  very  inferior  quarters  at  Lyme  Regis. 
Thence,  in  about  twelve  months,  they  removed  to 
London,  and  resided  somewhere  described  as  the  Surrey 
side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge. 

Poverty  and  almost  want  was  increasing  upon  them 
when  they  were  delivered  by  a  curious  accident.  In 
those  days  lotteries  were  not  illegal,  and  Dr.  Mitford, 
with  the  instinct  of  an  inveterate  gambler,  determined 
to  try  his  fortune  in  one,  then  in  course  of  preparation. 
With  this  end  in  view  he  requested  his  daughter  to 
select  a  number,  and  she  fixed  upon  2,224,  and  per¬ 
sisted  in  her  rejection  of  all  other  numbers.  It  turned 
out  that  the  ticket  so  numbered  was  already  sold,  but, 
with  a  kind  of  fiiscination,  the  doctor  took  immense 
trouble  to  trace  it,  and  then  bought  it  a  considerable 
premium.  The  result  was  that  he  won  no  less  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds  ! 

In  the  first  burst  of  his  joy  he  promised  to  settle  this 
amount  upon  his  daughter,  but  instead  of  doing  so  he 
retired  to  Reading,  where  the  family  occupied  Bertram 
House,  a  structure  of  conspicuous  red  brick,  on  the 
London-road,  and  indulged  in  his  phaeton,  his  spaniels. 
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his  greyhounds,  and  his  gambling,  with  all  his  old 
prodigality  and  recklessness. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Mitford  was  at  school  with  a  Miss 
Rowden,  at  22,  Hans-place,  Sloane-street,  Chelsea, 
where  she  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  good  education, 
and  healthy,  happy,  well-fed,  and  kindly  treatment, 
including  abundant  exercise  in  the  then  open  Helds  of 
the  locality,  frequent  excursions  into  Hyde  Park,  and 
visits  to  her  parents,  who  stayed  and  entertained  her 
frequently  at  Richardson’s  Hotel,  Covent-garden.  In 
1806  she  went  with  her  father  on  a  journey  to  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  where  she  was  introduced  to  his  friends. 
We  find  her  soon  afterwards  dating  letters  from  Royston, 
Little  Harle  Tower,  Morpeth,  and  Alnwick.  At  this 
time  she  was  an  eager  and  rapid  reader,  so  much  so 
that  she  is  said  to  have  read  through  fifty-five  volumes 
in  thirty-one  days. 

Getting  more  and  more  into  the  habit  of  writing,  she 
at  length  published  a  volume  of  Aliscellaneous  Poems  in 
1810.  The  printer,  A.  J.  Valpy,  nephew  of  Dr.  Valpy, 
sent  in  his  bill  of  £  159  as  soon  as  the  work  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  requested  immediate  payment.  In  a  letter 
on  the  subject,  addressed  to  her  father  at  the  Bath 
Hotel,  Arlington-strect,  she  says — “  I  was  quite 
shocked,  my  darling,  at  the  bill,  which  is  really 
exorbitant.  Do  you  know  that  if  the  whole  edition  is 
sold  in  a  twelvemonth  (a  thing  I  do  not  expect),  we 
shall  not  gain  fifty  pounds  ?  If  ever  I  write  again 
I  will  sell  the  copyright.  The  charge  of  four  pounds 
odd  for  labels  and  alterations  is  scandalous.  Alterations, 
indeed,  I  made  none-,  and  they  certainly  ought  to  pay 
for  their  own  blunders.”  This  last  rule  of  justice  is 
precisely  what  we  are  constantly  endeavouring  to  impress 
upon  our  own  contemporary  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Valpy’s 
profession.  But  it  is  vain,  and  Miss  Mitford  wrote 
wisdom  for  all  time  when  she  resolved  in  future  to 
“  sell  the  copyright,”  a  motto  which  all  inexperienced 
authors  may  profitably  adopt — that  is,  if  they  can. 

Though  at  this  time  residing  at  Reading,  she  fre¬ 
quently  visited  London,  and  was  introduced  to  many 
people  of  position,  including  Sir  William  Elford,  a 
friend  of  her  father’s,  and  M.P.  for  Plymouth.  Several 
of  her  letters  to  him  are  preserved,  having  reference  to 
her  literary  efforts  and  publishing  prospects,  set  forth 
at  much  length,  and  with  great  spirit,  for  she  was 
always  a  fluent  and  charming  letter-writer. 

By  this  time  Dr.  Mitford's  extravagance  had  again 
plunged  the  family  into  pecuniary  difficulties.  Mrs. 
Mitford  was  compelled  to  part  with  most  of  her  servants, 
and  had  great  difficulty  in  paying  their  wages  when 
they  left.  Dr.  Mitford,  who  preferred  “  life”  in  town, 
and  whose  address  at  this  time  was  usually  Star  Office, 
Carey-street,  resorted  to  a  sale  of  his  pictures  to  meet  press¬ 
ing  difficulties.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  they  produced 
less  money  than  he  expected,  and  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  these  pecuniary  troubles  that  Miss  Mitford’s  poem  of 
Christina  was  printed.  Soon  afterwards  Dr.  Mitford 
migrated  to  New  Slaughter’s  Coffee  House,  where  he 
continued  to  be  the  greatest  source  of  anxiety  his 
daughter  ever  experienced.  All  this  while,  and  through¬ 
out  her  life,  she  was  a  most  indefatigable  reader,  and 
the  practical  character  of  her  reading  is  proved  more 


especially  by  her  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life,  which 
consists  of  systematic  notices  of  the  authors  with  whose 
works  she  was  intimately  acquainted,  with  selections 
from  commentaries  upon  their  writings. 

Though  she  was  so  passionately  fond  of  poetry  and 
the  poets,  amongst  whom  she  chose  Sir  Walter  Scott 
rather  than  as  a  novelist,  her  reading  and  observation 
had  otherwise  a  very  wide  range.  We  find  her  writing 
in  her  very  voluminous  letters  of  Cobbetr,  Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena,  Reading  Election,  Methodism,  and  the 
events  associated  with  the  death  of  George  III  She 
also  describes  in  her  peculiarly  lively  way  a  dandy  whom 
she  met  at  a  ball,  w'hich  she  calls  a  dreaded  night.  She 
writes — “  But  such  a  dandy  as  our  dandy  few  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  see.  In  general  they  are  on  a 
small  scale,  slim,  whipper-snapper  youths,  fresh  from 
college,  or  mounted  on  a  dragoon’s  saddle,  dainty  light- 
horse  men,  or  trim  schoolboys.  Ours  is  of  a  Patagonian 
breed — six  feet  and  upwards  without  his  shoes,  and 
broad  in  proportion.  Unless  you  have  seen  a  wasp  in 
a  solar  microscope  you  have  never  seen  anything  like 
him.  I  know  nothing  that  has  given  me  so  high  an 
idea  of  the  power  of  machinery  as  that  perfection  of 
mechanism  by  which  those  ribs  are  inclosed  in  those 
stays.  I  think  one  or  two  must  have  been  broken  to 
render  such  a  compression  possible.”  Such  is,  indeed, 
an  evidence  that  tight-lacing  was  more  generally  and 
extravagantly  resorted  to  formerly  than  now.  She 
adds — “  He  fell  into  the  Thames  last  summer  in  a 
water-party,  and  got  wet  through  his  stays ;  and  this 
autumn,  having  affronted  a  young  lady,  and  being 
knocked  down  by  her  brother,  a  lad  not  nineteen,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  flat  on  his  back,  and  was 
found  to  lie  till  some  one  came  to  pick  him  up,  being  too 
strait-laced  to  help  himself.”  Elsewhere  she  indulges 
freely  and  eloquently  in  her  contempt  for  dandyism. 

But  pecuniary  difficulties  continued  to  pursue  her. 
The  extravagance  of  her  father  knew  no  satiety.  By 
this  time,  in  defiance  of  the  daughter’s  literary  earnings, 
there  were  difficulties,  not  only  in  paying  servants,  but 
with  the  butcher,  and  the  baker,  and  tax-collectors,  and 
at  one  time  they  were  actually  in  want  of  bread. 
Efforts  at  economy  induced  the  giving  up  of  Bertram 
House,  and  retirement  to  a  small  cottage  near  Reading, 
called  in  the  letters  simply  Three-Rlile  Cross.  It  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  the  doctor’s  dilemma  was  not  attri¬ 
butable  entirely  to  gambling,  but  to  various  speculations, 
which  turned  out  disastrously.  Of  the  new  abode  Miss 
Mitford  writes — “  The  Cross  is  not  a  borough,  thank 
Heaven,  either  rotten  or  independent.  The  inhabitants 
are  quiet,  peaceable  people,  who  would  not  think  of 
visiting  us,  even  if  we  had  a  knocker  to  knock  at.” 

It  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  notice  even  a  small 
portion  of  the  numerous  works  which  thenceforward 
issued  from  Miss  Mitford’s  fertile  and  ever-active  pen. 
It  is  early  in  1824  that  we  find  her  arranging  for  the 
earlier  part  of  her  leading  work.  Our  Village.  Her  pub¬ 
lisher  at  that  time  was  Mr.  George  Whittaker,  whom 
she  calls  “  this  young  and  dashing  friend  of  mine.” 
That  year  he  was  Sheriff  of  London,  and  she'ascribes 
some  delays  to  the  fact  that  he  was  “  so  immersed  in 
his  official  dignities  as  to  have  his  head  pretty  much 
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turned  topsy-turvy.”  In  1827  we  gather  evidences  of 
the  great  success  of  this  charming  work.  In  1830  we 
find  the  death  of  her  mother  recorded  in  a  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Harmers.  In  1832  her  “  fifth  and  last  series 
of  Our  Tillage”  was  got  out  under  the  disadvantage  of 


Charles  /.,  of  which  she  gladly  availed  herself  to  raise 
money,  for  it  was  immediately  accepted  for  the  Victoria 
Theatre,  where  she  attended  the  rehearsals,  required 
j^200  down,  and  a  fourth  of  the  profits  of  the  first 
series  of  representations. 


209. — Walking  and  Visiting  Toilettes. 

{^Made-up  Pattern,  and  Flat  Pattern  fjr  each  separate  Vetement,  ^s.(ul. — Mdme.  Goubal'D,  30,  Hcnrietta-st.,  Covent  Garden.) 


failing  health  and  desponding  spirits,  of  which  latter 
she  complained  bitterly.  At  that  time  she  addresses 
letters  to  her  father  at  the  Sussex  Hotel,  Bouverie- 
street. 

In  1834  she  completed  her  celebrated  tragedy  of 


Not  until  1837  do  we  read  of  any  illness  of  Dr. 
Mitford,  but  his  health  failed  him  that  year,  and  again 
very  seriously  in  1 841,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
died.  Most  of  his  daughter’s  letters  at  this  period  were 
addressed  to  Miss  Barrett,  Wimpole-street,  in  one  of 
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she  continued  her  active  literary  career  almost  to  the 
hour  of  her  death,  which  took  place  on  the  loth  of 
January,  1855.  Her  grave  is  in  the  churchyard  of 


which  his  death  is  recorded,  with  many  evidences  of 
acute  grief.  He  died  considerably  in  debt,  and  it  was 
his  daughter’s  chief  ambition  to  pay  all. 


210. — Walking  Costumes. 

{^Made-up  Pattern,  and  Flat  Pattern  for  each  separate  Vitement,  ^s.6d. — Mdme.  Goubaud,  Henrietta-st.,  Covent  Garden.'^ 

In  1850,  in  consequence  of  the  cottage  at  Three-  Swallowfield,  the  place  being  previously  selected  by 
Mi!e  Cross  needing  repairs  which  could  not  be  effected,  herself,  and  now  marked  by  a  granite  cross  erected  to 
she  removed  to  another  residence  at  Swallowfield,  where  her  memory  by  a  few  of  her  oldest  friends. 
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Tlicy  said,  ‘  it  would  bo  "raiul, 

If  sevoii  maids,  with  sovcn  mops, 

Swept  it  for  half  a  year.’  ” 

Through  the  Loohlng- Glass. 

Silkworm,  who  overrules  all  objections  to  her  plans  at 
once,  and  carries  them  out,  even  when  bricklayers  and 
carpenters  assure  her,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  “  It  never 
is  done  so,  mum ;  it  cant  be  done.”  Yet,  in  spite  of 

ihe  enormous  amount  of 
sand  which  is  thrown  up 
as  earthworks  to  defend 

voted  a  nuisance  and  a 

vance  of  sand-men  and 
\  sand'women,  in  spite  of 

being  called  a^  “  haffable 

the  chief  victim  of  my  de- 
termination  to  carry  out 
^  my  views,  I  have  “  swept 

away”  a  vast  quantity  of 
sandy  troubles,  and  made, 
at  any  rate,  a  home  nearly , 
^  entirely,  free  from 

Itl  years  ago,  I  had  had  one- 
JE  tenth  of  the  sweeping 
power  now  given  by  con- 
stant  association  with  su- 
M  perior  minds  and  with 

■  M  high  artistic  tastes,  I 

fl  m  would  never  have  allowed 

I  m  my  first  pretty  London 

■  B  home  to  have  been  fitted 

R  ■  with  furniture  of  the  up- 

P  I  holsterer’s  choice,  nor 


They  wept  like  anythinjr  to  see 
Sui-h  quantities  of  suiid. 

‘  If  this  could  all  he  swept  away 


NOW,  though  the  carpenter  and  the  walrus,  in  the 
wonderful  poem  from  which  I  have  just  quoted, 
were  anything  but  moral  and  respectable  beings,  yet  on 
some  points  1  entirely  agree  with  them.  In  this  funny, 
dreary,  pleasant,  weary, 
sunny,  rainy  old  world  of 
ours  there  certainly  is 
such  a  quantity  of  “  sand” 
which,  if  the  useless  foot- 
wearying,  eye-irritating 
rubbish  could  be  “  swept 
away,”  it  would  indeed  be 
a  “  grand”  old  place  to 
live  in,  to  die  in,  and  to 
be  buried  in. 

Not  on  the  seashore, 
not  on  the  broad  sands  of 
our  coast,  would  I  ply  my 
besom,  but  I  would  en¬ 
deavour  to  clear  the  sand 
from  the  cj-cs  of  all 
blinded  by  prejudice,  by 
custom,  and  by  the  laws 
of  the  ever-present  sanJ- 
luoman,  Mrs.  Grundy. 

Nor  would  I  forget  to 
begin  my  sweeping  ope¬ 
rations  where  Charity 
should  always  begin  her 
labours  of  love — at  home. 

Why  should  our  homes, 
yours  and  mine,  dear 
reader,  lose  their  identity 
because  of  the  “  sand” 
with  which  society  covers 
everything  and  every¬ 
body  ? 

Why  should  our  homes 
match  outwardly  and  in¬ 
wardly  with  each  other  ? 

Why  should  there  be 
ferns  in  the  gardens  of 
thirty  houses  on  the  shady  side  and  standard  roses 
dotted  about  the  thirty  “  lawns’’  that  are  barely 
larger  than  an  old-fashioned  handkerchief.?  Why,  if 
I  wish  to  decorate  a  newly-built  room  with  a  creamy 
rose  paint  in  place  of  the  everlasting  papering  of  the 
period,  need  my  painter  and  decorator  implore  me  by 
“  all  the  gods  of  Greece”  to  paper  instead  ?  “  It  is  usual 

to  ’ave  a  neat  paper,”  said  that  long-suffering  individual, 
who  is  decorator,  painter,  plumber,  glazier,  upholsterer, 
and  undertaker  to  the  Silkworm  ;  at  least,  he  would  be 
’appy  to  place  her  or  any  one  beneath  the  sod  should  occa¬ 
sion  arise,  and  if  the  funereal  rites  were  conducted  in  a  less 
eccentric  manner  than  are  the  usual  “  orders”  of  the  said 


^  -room  with  the 
amount  of  t.able  thought 
necessary  in  those  days. 

But  I  do  most  strongly 
advise  all  young  beginners 
in  life  to  have  the  courage 
to  “  declare  their  inde¬ 
pendence,”  and  to  refuse 
toto  to  be  guided  by  the  rules  for  furnish¬ 
ing  ordinary  houses,  even  if  they  are  compelled  to  live 
in  No.  7  on  a  terrace,  or  No.  5  in  a  square. 

Let  us  see  what  is  really  necessary  in  a  dining-room, 
and  how  we  can  alter  the  ordinary  “  monotonous  miles 
and  miles  of  ‘  sand,’  ”  Brussels  carpet  bien  entendu.  Let 
us  cover  the  sides  of  the  room  with  a  good  oilcloth,  or, 
if  the  pencillings  are  deep  of  oak,  with  crimson  drugget, 
otherwise  with  oilcloth  painted  to  resemble  inlaid  wood. 
It  is  vain  to  hope  for  oak  floors  in  modern  buildings,  or 
these  polished  and  beeswaxed  form  the  most  artistic 
border  for  the  Persian  mat  carpet  we  lay  down  in  the 
centre.  A  large  room  may  have  two  of  these  mats ; 
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a  thick  fur  or  wool  rug  or  two  add  to  the  effect.  The 
chairs  are  to  be  covered  with  a  rich  crimson  rep  or  red 
morocco  leather — no  imitation,  for  imitations  do  not 
wear  well,  and  no  Utrecht  velvet,  which  clings  to  the 
dress  when  seated,  and  to  the  dress  when  passed 
closely. 

The  curtains  of  red  rep,  with  a  border  of  dull  gold 
in  a  Pompeian  or  really  Greek  key  pattern  (no  imita¬ 
tion  again),  hung  with  rings  on  a  large  oak  pole,  with 
plain  round  ends  ;  no  brass  fuchsias  or  other  atrocious 
devices.  The  chairs,  table,  sideboard,  and  waggon  to 
be  of  plain  unpolished  oak.  The  chairs  to  be  some¬ 
what  of  the  form  shown  in  this  page ;  and  indeed 
these  are  quite  elaborate  enough.  Simplicity  should  be 


priators  and  pickers  and  stealers  ;  here  let  him  find  his 
house-jacket,  his  slippers,  the  wherewithal  to  wash  and 
brush  off  the  “  sand  ”  of  the  day,  and  with  it  some  of 
its  cares.  Here  let  him  find  in  the  early  morning  a 
well-brushed  hat  and  coat,  and  the  button-hole  bouquet 
it  is  your  pleasant  duty  to  prepare  for  him. 

The  STAIRS  are  a  trial  to  those  who  desire  some¬ 
thing  different  to  their  neighbours,  and  after  one  has 
had  them  stained  of  a  dark  oak,  and  placed  a  very 
narrow  bright  carpeting  in  the  centre  with  rods  thick 
in  proportion,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  novelty.  All 
pictures  should  have  oak  frames  in  dining-room,  stairs, 
and  hall.  If  a  looking-glass  Is  allowed  in  the  dining¬ 
room  it  should  be  set  in  an  oak  frame ;  but  a  very  “  old- 


DINING-ROOM  CHAIRS. 


fashioned”  carved  hand-mirror,  which  may  lie  on  your 
work-table,  will  answer  all  the  want  of  one,  and  will 
give  a  soberer  aspect  to  the  room.  Jardinets  for  flowers 
of  dark  brown  or  bronze  basket-work,  such  as  one 
gets  of  Mrs.  Cave,  of  Wigmore-street,  give  much  life 
to  the  room,  and  the  fenders  of  basket-work  to  be  filled 
with  flowers,  also  from  the  same  house,  are  worthy 
the  attention  of  all,  whether  newly  furnishing  or  com¬ 
pleting  the  luxury  of  the  “  spring  clean.” 

The  illustration  on  the  third  page  of  my  letter  shows 
a  charming  mirror  for  a  dining-room.  The  glass  is 
bevelled  in  imitation  of  the  old  Venice  glass.  The  work¬ 
table  may  be  a  little  less  “  severe”  in  style ;  the  one 
shown  on  my  first  page  is  not  only  elegant  but  con¬ 
venient  ;  it  will  contain  all  the  necessaire  of  a  lady’s 
work-table,  and  has  a  deep  space  for  the  work  itself. 


the  order  of  the  day,  and  especially  for  those  of  limited 
income. 

The  fender  of  bronze,  not  bright  steel  the  fireirons 
bronze- also.  The  clock  and  candlesticks  of  bronze, 
but  take  care  that  the  designs  harmonise,  and  do  not 
have  ornaments  in  different  styles,  so  as  to  have  ana¬ 
chronisms  always  before  your  eyes.  In  your  hall,  oil¬ 
cloth,  covered  by  a  crimson  strip  of  drugget,  a  couple 
of  oak  chairs,  and  a  flower-stand,  not  a  hat-stand, 
according  to  the  usual  acceptance  of  the  term.  A  deer’s 
head,  or  a  carved  oak  bracket,  will  be  enough  to  hold 
the  hats  of  visitors.  Let  the  master  have  a  hanging 
cupboard  in  the  lavatory,  or  in  a  small  room  on  the 
same  floor,  where  the  coats  and  hats  sacred  to  himself 
may  repose  free  from  dust  and  the  sweepings  of  the 
house,  Lnd  from  the  unlawful  touch  of  coat  appro- 
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•Embroidered  Work-Basket. 


1 4. — Ornamental  Stand  with 
Pincushion  and  Work-Bag. 


-Stand  with  Portfolio 
FOR  Letters,  &c. 


String  Box  in  Shape  of  a  Barrel. 
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-Embroidered  Monogram 
FOR  Prayer-Book. 


Stand. 
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messes 


GOLD  MEDAL.  ^ 
John  Briisnipad  L  Sons,  ''i* 


Pl.\NOFORTE,  EnONY  CASE 

I  think  it  would  be  of  use  to  my  readers  occasionally 
to  give  an  Illustration  of  any  particular  object  or  mode, 
and  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power  I  will  do  so,  but  of  course 
the  introduction  of  an  illustration  curtails  my  space,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  always  promise  one  or  more,  but  this 


INLAID  WITH  ORMOLU. 

working  and  writing,  to  repose  and  be  thoroughly 
selfish  when  I  am  longing  to  sweep  away  all  selfishness 
from  my  own  heart,  and  to  devote  my  life,  my  time, 
and  energies  to  others. 

The  Silkworm. 
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My  fourth  page  shows  me  a  beautiful  piano,  which 
is  designed  to  decorate  a  drawing-room,  which  I  must 
describe  next  month.  The  piano  in  question  is  one  of 
Brinsmead  and  Sons’,  18,  Wigmore-strect,  London,  and 
is  of  ebony,  inlaid  and  ornamented  with  ormolu  woods. 


month  I  have  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  illustrations 
from  a  purely  sf/fish  motive. 

Being  still  very  ill  and  weak,  I  am  unable  to  do 
justice  to  the  many  subjects  which  invite  my  attention, 
and  I  much  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  rest  instead  of 
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222. — Cover  for  Keeping  Boiled 
Eggs  Warm  on  the  Breakfast 

Table.  a 
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229. — Detail  of 
Cravat  End  (231). 


Embroidered  Watch  Stand. 


■Cravat  or  Lappet  End  in  Embroidery 
AND  Crochet. 


Cravat  or  Lappet  End  in  Tatting 
AND  Crochet. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


205. — New  Costumes  foe  CiiiiDEEr. 

1.  Boy  of  5  years  of  age.  Black  velvet  costume  composed  of 
Spanish  trousers,  trimmed  with  a  row  of  buttons  at  each  side,  and 
short  blouse  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  scarf  of  blue  crepe  de  chine. 
White  stockings.  Satin  cloth  boots.  fcJombrcro  hat  of  black  felt, 
with  fancy  tassel. 

2.  Girl  of  11  years  of  age.  Grey  poplin  dress,  trimmed  with 
rows  of  fluting  and  narrow  velvet  bands.  Coat  sleeves  finishi^d  by  a 
pleated  flounce.  Under-sleeves  of  white  muslin.  Calabrais  hat  of 
felt,  with  turned-np  brim,  lined  with  velvet,  and  trimmed  with 
velvet,  and  gold  buckle,  feather,  and  faille  bow.  French  satin 
boots. 

3.  Child  of  2  to  4  years  of  age.  Wliite  pique  dress,  buttoned  in 
front  with  blue  silk  buttons,  and  having  revers  and  sailor  collar,  and 
narrow  bows  of  faille.  Blue  and  white  socks  ;  kid  shoes. 

4.  Girl  from  10  to  13  years  of  age.  Poplin  dress,  trimmed  at  the 
edge  with  a  flounce,  with  fluted  heading,  biais  bands,  and  bows  with 
passementerie  aiguillettcs.  Velvet  corsage  with  bas(]ues  and  puli’, 
trimmed  with  jiassemcuterie.  Gabrielle  collar.  Felt  hat,  tutl  of 
feathers,  natural  aigrette,  and  bow. 

206. — Visiting  Toilettes. 

1.  Costume  of  ecru  alpaca,  with  deep  fluting  in  front,  headed  by 
biais  band  of  darker  shade  and  reversetl  pleats.  The  back  of  the 
skirt  has  a  narrower  pleating,  heiMlisl  by  four  bands  of  the  ilarker 
shade.  Plain  corsage  and  draped  tunic,  cashmere  mantle,  trimmed 
with  velvet  bands  and  grelot  fringe.  Jean  Bart  hat,  trimmed  with 
wild  flowers  and  with  gauze  veil. 

2.  Poplin  skirt  of  the  new  rest^a  shade,  trimmed  with  fluted 
flounce  and  moire  riblain  loops,  headeil  by  a  biais  band  ami  loops  of 
smaller  size.  Louis  XV.  tunic,  trimiuwl  with  wide  velvet  band,  and 
having  a  velvet  gilet ;  corsage  trimmed  with  fluting  and  bows. 
Delorme  hat  with  ribbon  eoques  and  sprays  of  flowers. 

207. — New  Bonnets. 

1.  Comjwscd  of  folds  of  faille,  torsade  of  blue  ottoman  silk  and 
white  idume. 

2.  Straw  bonnet  of  the  Jean  Bart  shape,  trimmed  with  plumes, 
bow,  oxydised  silver  buckle,  and  torsade  of  ribbon. 

3.  Chip  boiiiut,  trimmeil  with  lace,  feathers  of  two  shades,  bows 
of  faille  duchesse  of  brown  and  blue  shades,  strings  of  the  same 
ribbon. 

208. — CoiFFUBES  FOE  EVENING  TOILETTE. 

1.  Antoinette  coiffure  raised  over  cushions  and  forming  torsades 
and  curls  interspersetl  with  sprays  of  wild  flowers. 

2.  1  rianon  coitt’ure.  Itaisisl  waved  rouleaux,  looped  bands  and 
curls,  flower  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  headdress. 

3.  Coitt'ure  of  torsades  and  curLs,  with  foliage  and  flowers, 

209. — Walking  and  Visiting  Toilettes. 

1.  White  piqu4  dress  made  with  four  gathered  flounces,  headed  by 
four  rows  of  reversed  fluting.  Tunic  trimmed  with  fluting  and  cut 
in  one  piece  with  the  corsage.  Cashmere  jacket  mantle,  trimmed 
with  passementerie  braid  and  feather  trimming.  High  Patti  hat, 
with  faille  bows  and  flowers. 

2.  Black  grenadine  dress  composed  of  bouffants  from  the  edge  to 
the  waist  at  the  back,  in  the  front  plain,  and  crossetl  by  bias  bands  ; 
corsage  with  waistcoat  front  and  Louis  XV.  basejues,  faille  bows, 
and  sash.  Straw  hat  trimmed  with  velvet  and  feather. 

210. — Walking  Costumes. 

1.  Chamberlin  dress  made  with  flutetl  flounce,  edged  with  biais 
lis^re,  arranged  k  la  Grecque.  Tunic  trimmed  to  match.  Cashmere 
mantle  trimmed  with  lace  and  with  moire  ribbons.  Jean  Bart  hat 
with  feather  and  ribbon  trimming. 

2.  Alpaca  dress  trimmed  with  biais  bands  of  a  darker  shade,  and 
with  yak  lace.  Cashmere  jacket  trimmed  with  lace.  Medici  hat 
with  plumes  and  flower  trimming. 

212. — Embboidebed  Wobk-Basket. 

Tlie  basket  is  of  fine  white  wicker.  The  bottom  of  the  inside  is 
covered  with  a  circular  piece  of  pale  blue  silk,  which  is  embroidered 
with  blue  and  white  silk  in  diATerent  stitehes.  Pale  blue  silk  cortl 
is,  according  to  the  illustration,  drawn  across  between  the  plaits  of 
the  rushes.  The  top  edge  of  the  basket  is  ornamented,  on  the 
outside  with  a  valance  formed  of  similar  eerd,  and  ornamented 
with  large,  and  small  black  beads;  on  the  inside  with  a  ruche 
of  pale  blue  and  sarsnet  ribbon  an  inch  and  two-fifths  wide,  arranged 
in  rose-shaped  box  pleats.  Bows  of  wide  ribbon  the  same  colour 


complete  the  trimming  of  the  basket.  If  it  is  desired  to  be  closed, 
instead  of  the  ruche  at  the  top  a  bag  of  blue  silk  may  be  attachetl. 
213  and  220. — Stand  with  Pobtfolio  foe  Lettkes,  Memo- 

BANDUSIS,  &C. 

stand  and  portfolio  of  bronzed  wooel ;  the  latter  consists  of  three 
circular  discs,  which  are  joined  at  the  bottom  of  the  vandyked 
edge.  The  largest  is  13  inches  in  diameter,  the  smallest  one  6 
inches.  The  latter  is  covered  on  the  outside  with  light  grey  silk, 
which  is  cut  out  in  a  circle  in  the  centre,  and  a  fancy  picture, 
painted  on  white  silk,  laid  under.  The  grey  silk  is  also  ornamented 
according  to  illustration  220,  which  represents  the  embroidery  the 
original  size,  with  silk  cord,  point  russe  stitches  of  grey  silk  of 
several  shades,  and  gold  thread.  For  the  portfolio,  the  foundation 
of  the  embroidery  must  of  course  be  circular  at  the  outer  edppe,  but 
for  other  purposes — as,  for  example,  for  baskets,  toilet-cushions,  &e. 
— it  can  be  cut  octagon,  as  in  illustration  220, 

214.  — Stand  with  Pincushion  and  Wobk-Bag. 

The  frame  of  this  stand  is  of  bhu'k  polished  cane,  without  the 
handle,  about  8  inches  high ;  the  circumference  is  20  inches.  The 
centre  part,  which  forms  6  sipwres,  is  lined  with  cardboard,  which 
is  covered  with  green  silk,  aud  trimmed  on  the  outside  of  each 
square  with  a  j)utting  of  the  same  material ;  in  the  centre  of  each  is 
a  flat  silk  tassel  the  same  colour.  A  bag  of  green  silk  is  attacheil  to 
the  top  edge  of  the  cardboard  and  drawn  together  with  silk  cords, 
ornamented  with  tassels  the  siiine  colour  as  the  silk.  At  the  foot  of 
the  frame  is  a  pincushion  covered  with  silk,  ornamented  with  a 
button  in  the  centre,  and  an  eilging  of  green  silk  coni.  Below  the 
cushion  the  bars  of  wood  are  trimmed  with  bows  of  green  sarsnet 
ribbon. 

215.  — Stbing  Box  in  the  Shape  of  a  Babbel. 

This  is  of  turned  black  {lolished  wood  about  4  inches  in  height,  and 
ornamenteil  with  borders  embroidered  on  grey  leather,  and  scal¬ 
loped  at  the  sides.  The  wider  Iwrder,  which  ornaments  the  top  i)art 
of  the  box,  has  an  appli(|uc  strip  of  grey  silk  rep  in  the  centre, 
three-fifths  of  an  inch  wide,  which  is  ornamented  with  an  embroidery 
of  grey,  white,  and  pink  silk  in  i>oiut  russe  and  knotted  stitch.  On 
both  sides  of  this  strip  little  sprays  arc  workctl  in  herring-lxme 
stitch,  with  black  and  pink  silk.  Cloth  may  be  used  for  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  border  instead  of  leather. 

216  and  217. — EjiuBOiDKEr  Design  foe  a  Cotee  foe  Pbatee- 
Book. 

Tills  illustration  represents  an  embroiderj',  worked  partly  in  satin 
and  chain  stitch,  with  violet  twisted  silk  on  a  foundation  of  violet 
silk  rep,  partly  with  gold  braid  and  fine  gold  cord.  The  medallion 
and  the  cross  are  of  violet  velvet  appliiiue  ;  on  the  former  the  mono¬ 
gram  and  crown  are  workeni  with  gold  cantille,  gold  cord,  and  gold 
thread.  Instead  of  the  monogram  the  I.  II.  S.  illustration  217  cun 
be  usc<l  for  the  front  of  the  cover.  The  back  may  be  oruamenteil 
with  initials,  and  corners,  and  borders. 

218  and  219. — Wobk-Baskets  on  Stands. 

218.  This  stand  consists  of  bars  of  brown  varnished  bamboo,  and 
has  at  the  top  an  oblong  basket  with  a  high  curved  cover,  and 
lined  with  pale  blue  silk  rep.  At  the  bottom  is  a  fiKitstool  also  of 
bamboo.  Blue  silk  tassels  are  arranged  according  to  the  illustration. 

219.  This  stand  is  partly  of  burnt,  partly  of  black  varnished  cane, 
and  fumi.ihed  with  two  round  baskets — one  open,  the  other  having 
a  flat  lid.  Each  is  lined  with  red  satin,  and  quilted  with  red  silk. 
Ii;  the  centre  of  the  medallion-shaped  cover  is  a  raised  cushion 
eoverwl  with  red  satin  and  ornamented  with  satin  stitch  em¬ 
broidery  of  various  shades  of  grey  silk  and  gold  thread.  Black  and 
red  silk  cords  tied  in  knots  and  tassels  complete  the  trimming. 

221,  228,  2J9,  and  231. — Ceavat  oe  Lappet  End. 

(White  Embroidery  and  Crochet.) 

This  cravat  can  be  worn  as  a  lappet,  and  be  worked  either  with 
white  cotton  or  thread,  or  else  with  black  silk.  The  centre  part  of 
each  mc'dallion-shaped  end  is  of  mull  or  black  crape,  or  gauze 
embroidered  in  satin  stitch  with  white  embroidery  cotton  or  black 
silk.  The  centre  part  of  the  medallion  which  joins  the  embroidereil 
part  is  crocheteii  over  a  metal  or  thick  hairpin  as  follows : — First 
make  a  loop  of  the  thread,  put  this  and  the  pin  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  put  the  thread  round  the  right  side 
of  the  pin,  as  shown  in  illustration  228,  and  over  the  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand,  and  crochet  i  chain  stitch.  This  forms  a  loop. 
•  Now  draw  the  crochet  hook  out,  turn  the  pin  over  from  right  to 
left  so  that  the  thread  lies  on  the  right  side  of  the  pin,  crochet 
1  chain,  and  then  i  double  into  the  top  part  of  the  loop  on  the  left 
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side  of  the  pin.  Ilhistnitlon  229  iiulieatos  the  place  for  this  double 
stitch  by  a  dot.  Repeat  from  *.  Wlieu  the  pin  is  half  covered, 
take  the  work  off  and  continue  with  only  the  two  last  loops  re¬ 
maining  on  the  pin.  Wlien  finished  this  part  is  edgetl  on  one  side 
with  a  row  of  chain  and  double  stitches,  3  loops  being  worked  in 
with  I  double,  after  each  double  4  chain ;  then  the  ends  are  sewn 
together,  a  row  of  crochet  like  the  last  is  worked  on  the  other  side, 
but  with  only  2  chain  stitches  after  each  double,  and  then  this  part 
is  joined  to  the  embroidered  centre  with  button-hole  stitches  thickly 
worked.  The  outer  edge  of  the  medallion  and  the  centre  of  the 
cr.ivat  arc  formed  of  the  same  kind  of  work,  but  with  long  loops  on 
one  side  and  short  on  the  other,  as  is  shown  in  illustration  221.  On 
the  side  of  the  longer  loops  a  row  of  crochet  is  worked  of  i  double, 
taking  in  3  loops,  after  each  double  4  chain  on  the  other  to  form  the 
outer  tslge  are  crocheted  alternately,  1  double  into  2  loops,  5  chain. 
This  part  is  then  joined  to  the  centre,  as  seen  in  the  illustration,  by 
sewing  together  the  corresponding  stitches  on  the  wrong  side.  The 
centre  part  of  the  cravat  can  also  be  made  of  a  strip  of  mull  muslin 
hemmed  at  the  sides. 

222  to  226. — Folded  Table-Napkin  and  Coveb  fob  Keeping 

Hot  Boiled  Eggs  ou  Potatoes  Waeji  on  the  Table. 

A  square  table-napkin  very  much  starched  and  slightly  (hiinpcd 
is  re(iuired ;  the  edges  should  1k‘  as  straight  and  rectangular  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  first  spread  out,  then  the  4  corners  are  turned  over 
so  as  to  exactly  meet  in  the  centre ;  this  process  is  repeated  twice 
more  until  there  are  1 2  corners  lying  one  over  another  three  times 
thick.  Then  turn  the  table-napkin  over,  reiieat  the  same  thing 
twice  on  the  other  side,  so  that  there  are  8  corners  in  the  centn', 
hold  them  together  with  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  hand 
bring  each  of  the  4  corners  on  the  other  side  to  the  front,  thus 
forming  4  equal  s(iuares  on  the  top  side.  It  is  advisable  to  put 
the  napkin  now  under  a  press  or  some  weight.  Every  time  a  corner 
is  turned  over  the  gap  made  must  Ik?  entirely  smoothed  down.  Now 
raise  one  of  the  oiifer  4  corners  with  the  thumb,  press  with  the  fore¬ 
finger  and  middle  finger  of  Ixrth  hands  the  top  part  of  the  corner 
turned  towards  the  middle  so  much  to  the  outside  that  the  raised 
corner  forms  a  kind  of  curved  loaf.  (Sec  illustration.)  This  is  rejicated 
with  the  remaining  3  comers.  Now  the  next  4  corners  on  the  other 
•side  are  also  brought  forwanl,  raised  like  the  others,  and  slightly 
cun’cd  and  pinned  in  the  centre  to  the  inner  leaves,  which  are  brought 
as  close  together  as  is  desired.  Then  the  4  remaining  comers  on 
the  other  side  arc  ])ullcd  out  and  raised.  When  used  this  kind  of 
folded  napkin  is  laid  on  a  flat  (date.  The  ground  of  the  cover  of 
which  illustration  225  shows  a  portion  on  a  smaller  scale  is  white 
.lava  canvas ;  it  is  covered  with  geometrical  figures,  which  are 
worked  with  eoarse  white  thread  in  point  mssc,  and  with  grey  thread 
in  tapestry  stitch.  The  border  is  made  in  the  same  way,  and  edged 
with  a  festoon  of  button  hole  stitches.  Illustrations  224  and  226  i-c- 
present  a  portion  of  the  figures  the  original  size,  and  the  manner  of 
working  them.  For  the  fringe  which  forms  the  trimming  of  the 
cover,  two  rows  are  cnadict,  as  follows: — 1st  row:  2  double  into 
the  next  2  buttonhole  stitches  of  the  e<lge  (see  No.  225),  4  chain, 
miss  4  buttonhole  stitches,  2  treble  dividetl  by  i  chain  into  the  2 
next  button  hole  stitches,  4  chain,  miss  4  buttonhole  stitches ;  re¬ 
peat  from  *.  2nd  row  :  2  double  into  the  next  2  double,  S  chain, 
2  treble  divided  by  i  chain  into  the  chain  stitch  between  the  2  next 
treble  of  the  last  row,  5  chain  j  rejH'at  from  *.  Into  each  chain 
stitch  scallop  between  the  treble  of  this  row  fringe  tassels  are  tied 
:iccording  to  the  illustrations;  they  arc  made  of  white  thread. 
Should  the  cover  lie  desired  somewhat  thicker,  a  wadded  lining  of 
coloured  caHco  can  l)c  sewn  on  atthc  back  and  removed  every  time 
the  cover  is  washed. 

227. — Sofa  CrsnioN  in  Appliqce  and  Embboideby. 

The  ground  is  dark  brown  cloth ;  the  appliipie  is  of  fawn-coloured 
satin  for  those  parts  in  the  illustration  which  appear  the  lightest,  of 
cloth  a  medium  shade  of  brown  for  the  medallions,  and  of  a  lighter 
shade  for  the  border.  The  outer  stripes  which  join  the  medallions 
are  also  of  the  medium  shade  of  brown  cloth  applique'.  The  medal¬ 
lions  are  ornamented  with  cerise  and  fawn-coloured  silk  of  various 
shades  in  different  stitches ;  the  outline  and  that  of  all  the  applique 
stripes  are  edged  with  gold  braid  sewn  on  with  cross  stitches  of  dark 
brown  silk.  The  rest  of  the  embroidery  is,  according  to  illustration, 
executed  partly  with  light  brown  silk  gimp  cord,  partly  with  gold 
thread  and  brown  silk  of  dift'erent  shades  in  point  russe  and  over¬ 
cast  stitches.  The  back  of  cushion  is  brown  repj  it  is  edged  with 
brown  cord  and  tassels. 

230. — Embboidebed  Watch-Stand. 

Tlie  frame  is  of  bars  of  fine  black  varnished  cane,  as  shown  in 


illustration,  and  joined  together  by  means  of  small  nails,  and 
ornamented  at  the  enils  with  black  beads.  Inside  the  fnime  is  an 
angular-shaped  piece  of  cardboard,  covereil  with  grey  silk  rep, 
embroidered  in  point  russe  with  brown  and  blue  silk,  and  bound 
with  blue  silr.  In  the  centre  a  little  round  pocket  of  double  blue 
silk,  wadded,  is  sewn  on.  This  is  embroidered  in  the  centre,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  illustration,  in  point  russe  and  knotted  stitches,  quilted 
with  blue  silk,  and  worked  round  the  edge  with  long  buttonhole 
stitches.  Bows  of  blue  sarsnet  ribbon  ornament  the  corners. 

232. — Cbavat  OB  Lappet  End. 

(Tatting  and  Crochet.) 

This  kind  of  cravat  or  lapjK't,  of  which  the  illustration  show^i 
one  end,  can  be  workeil  either  with  line  tatting  cotton  or  with  fine 
black  silk,  and  have  black  velvet  or  coloured  corded  ribbon  laitl 
under.  Tlie  seaUops  are  worked  with  two  shuttles,  the  loops  with 
one.  For  each  medallion-shaped  end  work  4  rounds  as  follows, 
commencing  in  the  centre: — ist  round:  *  i  loop  of  3  double,  S  pnrl 
divided  by  3  double,  3  double,  turn  the  work  so  that  the  loop  is 
dowuwanls,  i  scallop  of  3  double,  3  purl  divided  by  3  double,  3 
double,  turn,  3  times  alternately  :  i  loop  and  i  scallop  like  the 
former,  but  joining  each  loop  to  the  last  purl  of  the  jireccding  loop ; 
turn,  1  loop  like  the  last,  turn,  i  scallop  of  3  double,  6  purl  dividetl 
by  3  double,  3  double,  turn,  i  loop  like  the  last,  but  instead  of  the 
centre  purl  join  to  the  corresjiondiug  purl  of  the  last  hxip,  turn, 

I  scallop  like  the  hist,  turn  ;  rcjieat  from  *,  joining,  according  to  the 
illustration,  the  loops  to  each  other  and  to  the  centre  purls  of  the 
opposite  loops,  then  fasten  otf  the  threads.  Tliis  tatted  round  is 
odgisl  with  a  round  of  crochet  formed  by  i  double  into  a  purl  and 
5  chain.  2nd  round :  Join  the  threads  to  the  centre  stitch  of  a 
scallop  of  the  crocheted  round,  and  work  a  scallop  of  2  double,  5 
purl  divideil  by  2  double,  2  double,  join  to  the  centre  stitch  of  the 
next  looj)  of  chain  and  continue  in  the  same  way,  having  reg:ird  to 
the  illustration  at  the  ends  of  the  medallion.  3rd  round :  *  i  loop 
of  6  double,  i  purl,  6  double,  close  to  it  1  loop  of  8  double,  1  purl, 
8  double,  then  1  hxip  of  10  double,  join  to  the  centre  purl  of  a 
scallop  of  the  preceding  round,  10  double,  i  loop  of  8  double,  i  purl, 
8  double;  i  loop  of  6  double,  i  purl,  6  double,  turn ;  6  .losephine 
knots,  for  each  of  which  7  half  stitches  (the  second  luilf,  the  shuttle 
oner  the  thread)  are  workeil  and  drawn  together  within  a  short 
space ;  turn,  repeat  from  *,  joining  the  ist  loop  of  each  succeeiling 
figure  of  S  loops  to  the  last  loop  of  the  preceding  figure.  4th  round : 
•  I  loop  of  6  double,  join  to  the  last  round  between  the  5th  and  6th 
.losephine  knots,  6  double;  1  loop  of  2  double,  5  purl  divided  by  2 
double,  2  double;  i  loop  of  6  double,  join  to  the  next  figure  of  the 
last  round  between  the  ist  and  2nd  Josephine  knots,  6  double,  turn, 

I  scallop  of  2  double,  10  purl  divided  by  2  double,  2  double,  join  to 
the  same  figure  between  the  2  centre  .losephine  knots,  i  scallop 
like  the  last,  turn,  repeat  from  *.  .Joined  to  the  medallion  end  of  the 
cravat  the  centre  part  is  worked  lengthwise  in  two  equal  parts ;  each 
half  consists  of  two  rows — the  ist  of  loops  and  scallops,  the  2nd  of 
scallops  only,  worked  in  the  manner  clearly  shown  in  the  illustnitiou. 

233. — Bobdeb  fob  Mantel  Vallance,  Ccbtains,  &c.,  in 

Venetian  I’oint  Lace. 

This  kind  of  bonier  is  suit:ible  for  mantelpieces,  curtains,  or  for 
ecclesiastical  puiqxises,  such  as  altar  or  pulpit  cloths,  suri)lices,&c.  It 
is  worked  on  mull  muslin,  batiste,  or  cambric,  with  embroidery 
cotton,  glace'  cotton,  or  medium-size  thread.  The  pattern  is  first 
traced  on  the  material,  or  prepared  linen  or  pajier,  the  outlines  of 
all  the  figures  are  run,  and  the  bars  are  then  worked  in  button-hole 
stitch,  passing  the  thread  from  one  bar  to  another  along  the  out¬ 
lines,  which  lU'ealso  sewn  over  with  button-hole  stitches  of  dilferent 
sizes,  according  to  the  illustration.  The  knots  which  ornament  the 
outer  edge,  and  also  some  of  the  figures  of  the  pattern  and  single 
circles,  are  worked  at  the  same  time  as  the  outlines  by  making  for 
each  knot  two  c<iual  stitches  below  the  last  button-hole  stitch,  and 
passing  the  thread  back  again,  and  working  on.  The  lace  stitches 
inside  the  figures  are  worked  according  to  the  illustration.  Under 
them,  and  also  under  the  bars,  the  material  is  cut  away. 

234. — Initials  fob  IIandkebchiefs,  &e. 

(White  Embroidery.) 

'fliis  illustration  gives  a  choice  of  the  greatest  possible  variety  of 
monograms.  They  are  worked  either  with  fine  embroidery  cotton 
or  coloured  silk.  One  of  the  two  letters  is  worked  in  niised  satin 
stitch,  and  overcast  as  in  the  monogram  O.  F.,  and  ornamented  with 
lace  stitches ;  the  other  letter  is  overcast  and  filled  in  with  fine 
stitching— little  dots  can  also  be  worked  in  satin  stitch.  The 
arabesques  and  outlines  of  leaves  are  worked  in  a  variety  of  stitches. 


233- — Border  for  Mantel  Vallance,  Curtain: 


234* — Initials  fok  Marking  Handkfrchiefs,  5cc. 
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COTTON  SEWING  THREAD. 


The  slender  piece  of  sewing  thread — a  collection  of 
delicate  vegetable  interwoven  filaments,  each,  if 
separated,  almost  too  minute  for  sight — now  held  in 
the  fingers  of  my  lady,  what  a  history  has  it !  Its 
birth  w'as  in  the  lowlands  of  the  sunny  south  across 
the  stormy  Atlantic,  and  thousands  of  miles  has  the 
material  of  which  it  is  composed  traversed  before 
reaching  our  shores.  Glorious  is  the  view  of  the 
cotton-fields  of  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Alabama,  and  other  states — seas  of  green  when  all  else 
seems  withered  up  under  the  sultry  heat ;  and,  again, 
when  the  pod  bursts  with  the  fulness  of  its  white  fleecy 
burden,  presenting,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  a  wavy, 
speckled  surface  moved  with  a  rustling  sound  by  the 
alternate  sea  and  land  breezes.  Infinite  has  been  the 
pains  to  bring  about  this  harvest,  and  now  thousands 
of  black  hands  are  busy  in  withdrawing  the  delicate 
filaments  from  their  hiding-places — the  veritable  fleece 
of  Jason,  All  is  activity  and  merriment  on  the  planta¬ 
tions  ;  for  the  blacks  accompany  their  work  with  songs, 
and  delight  to  jest  at  each  other’s  expense.  Lightness 
of  heart  would  seem  to  belong  to  all  southern  climes. 
The  cotton  is  gathered  in  and  cleaned,  pressed  into 
bales,  transported  to  New  York,  and  thence  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  thence  to  be  conveyed  to  the  great  centres  of 
manufiteture.  In  following  its  fate  we  enter  a  vast  pile 
of  buildings  exhibiting  long  ranges  of  windows,  story 
after  story,  to  a  considerable  height,  and  surmounted 
by  the  usual  pinnacle  of  a  factory — namely,  a  chimney. 
On  entering  the  effect  to  a  stranger  is  most  deafening ; 
for  cotton- making  machines  are  anything  but  silent 
workers.  Some  rooms  are  occupied  by  cutchers,  or 
blades,  revolving  l,6oo  times  a  minute.  Busy  purveyors 
are  feeding  these  ravenous  maws  with  cotton,  the  action 
of  the  blades  striking  against  it  being  to  open  it  up  and 
separate  the  larger  chips  and  foreign  substances  which 
are  mixed  with  the  fibres.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
air  we  breathe  is  free  from  dust,  all  being  driven  by 
strong  currents  of  air  into  an  opening  in  the  roof  by 
means  of  revolving  fans,  the  invention  of  which  has 
saved  thousands  of  lives.  But  the  cotton  is  not  yet 
cleaned,  and  on  entering  another  room  it  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  cylindrical  brushes,  which  hold  fast  and 
draw  away  all  the  long  fibres. 

The  next  room  to  which  we  are  introduced  might  be 
termed  the  cave  of  a  thousand  winds.  Instead,  how¬ 
ever,  of  rude  Boreas,  we  find  a  blowing  machine  which 
separates  the  fibres  far  more  minutely.  The  cotton 
emerges  from  the  machine  wrapped  round  a  roller,  and 
these,  after  undergoing  various  operations,  are  carried  to 
the  card-room,  there  to  be  twisted  and  twirled  by  re¬ 
morseless  spindles  amidst  a  hum  and  roar  to  which  the 
plashing  waves  of  ocean  are  music.  And  this  simile 
reminds  us  of  the  breaker  to  which  the  cotton  is  in¬ 
trusted,  a  large  cylinder  covered  with  card  sheets,  with 
minute  iron  teeth.  As  the  cylinder  revolves  the  teeth 
lay  the  threads  longitudinally.  Then  comes  the  lap 


machine,  with  a  number  of  rollers  and  cards  set  with 
teeth,  finally  delivering  what  appears  an  endless  length 
into  cans.  The  fibres  now,  for  the  first  time,  have 
assumed  a  bright,  lustrous  appearance.  In  its  present 
state  there  will  be  about  loo  yards  to  the  pound  ;  to  be 
made  finer  it  requires  more  tenuity,  and  another  com¬ 
partment  is  filled  with  machines  furnished  with  revolv¬ 
ing  spindles  and  bobbins  to  receive  the  rovings,  by 
which  it  is  brought  to  such  fineness  in  the  roving  that 
840  yards  go  to  the  pound.  It  is  now  ready  to  be  spun 
into  fine  thread,  and  we  enter  a  room  filled  with 
spinning  jennies.  Merrily,  merrily  revolve  the  bobbins. 
Some  of  the  spinning  frames  are  ninety  feet  long,  and 
spin  about  900  threads  at  once.  When  these  bobbins 
are  full  they  are  taken  to  a  winding  machine,  and  two 
of  these  little  threads  are  wound  together  upon  a  larger 
bobbin.  When  full  these  are  taken  to  a  twisting 
machine ;  the  two  threads  are  drawn  off  and  twisted 
tightly  together,  and  are  again  wound  upon  small 
bobbins.  This  is  the  first  process  of  twisting,  and  the 
second  is  similar  to  it,  except  that  three  of  these  twisted 
threads  are  wound  off  and  again  twisted  together,  thus 
making  the  six  cords  required  to  give  strength  to  the 
best  sewing  thread.  The  thread  thus  made  is  reeled 
off  and  tied  into  hanks  and  hutches  and  takes  to  the 
bleachery,  where  it  passes  through  the  different  pro¬ 
cesses  of  boiling,  bleaching,  and  washing. 

The  thread  intended  to  be  dyed  is  then  taken  to  the 
dye-house,  where  it  is  boiled,  and  prepared,  and 
coloured  ;  the  colours  are  very  rich  and  some  of  them 
very  costly.  Ingenious  machines,  working  automati¬ 
cally,  are  employed  to  wind  the  thread  upon  the  spools. 
One  machine  will  wind  jeo  dozen  spools  a  day.  The 
finished  spools  are  ticketed,  assorted,  and  placed  in 
paper  boxes  neatly  labelled. 

Such  is  the  history  of  cotton  thread,  which  has 
become  in  this  country  a  stupendous  branch  of  the 
cotton  industry.  Even  in  the  general  survey  we  have 
given,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  large 
amount  of  ingenuity,  the  product  of  successive  years 
of  invention,  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
manufacture.  Tens  of  millions  of  miles  of  sewing 
thread  are  yearly  produced,  and  all  this  has  to  pass 
through  plodding  fingers,  or  be  worked  off  by  the 
sewing-machine. 

Sewing  itself  must  be  regarded  as  a  species  of 
weaving. 

Among  the  leading  manufacturers  of  this  country, 
Messrs.  Kerr,  Price,  and  Co.,  of  Underwood  and 
Oakshaw  Mills,  Paisley,  hold  acknowledged  pre¬ 
eminence.  Not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  India, 
and  the  colonics,  but  on  the  Continent,  Kerr’s  “  Ne  Plus 
Ultra”  “  Glace,"  and  Price’s  1, 000  yards  Machine  Reels 
are  held  in  the  highest  repute.  Their  machinery,  pro¬ 
bably,  is  unequalled  throughout  the  world  for  the  per¬ 
fection  to  which  it  is  brought,  or  their  thread  for  lus¬ 
trous  beauty,  strength,  uniformity,  and  suppleness. 
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Returning  to  cotton  itself,  we  may  remark  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  manifold  processes  undergone, 
including  enormous  pressure,  to  secure  a  strong  thread, 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  fibre  on  which  ad¬ 
hesion  depends  is  that  the  fibres  have  serrated  edges, 
which  give  an  aptitude  for  fastening  on  each  other. 
The  fibres  themselves  are  so  fine  that  the  finest  filament 
appreciable  to  the  eye  presents  itself  under  the  micro¬ 


scope  as  a  bundle  of  lines,  each  one  of  which  is  a 
fibre.  The  appearance  of  such  a  bundle  thus  examined 
is  fixscinatingly  beautiful.  The  fibres  appear  like  a 
faggot  of  black  lines  when  examined  in  shadow,  but  if 
seen  in  the  glare  of  the  sun  or  light  on  the  reflector, 
the  delicate  lines  are  transparent,  and  colours  answering 
to  the  minerals  of  the  soils  in  which  the  cotton  has 
been  grown  become  apparent. 


MALLE  DES  INDES. 


We  have  good  grounds  for  asserting  that,  of  all 
tissues,  foulard  offers  the  greatest  variety  of  applications. 
As  a  summer  toilet,  nothing  can  be  prettier  than  the 
figured  foulards  which  are  such  fiivourites  in  winter  for 
evening  and  opera  toilets. 

In  spring  and  autumn,  with  the  foulards  of  lighter  or 
darker  shades,  with  a  sprigged,  striped,  or  spotted 
pattern,  it  is  easy  to  make  up  charming  costumes  of 
extreme  elegance.  Those  ladies  who  have  a  partiality 
for  this  soft  fabric  have  only  to  apply  to  the  Malle  des 
Indes,  24  and  26,  Passage  Verdeau,  where  they  will 
always  find  a  great  choice  of  foulards  for  every  season. 

The  solidity  of  the  fabric,  the  richness  of  the  colours, 
the  exquisite  taste  of  the  patterns,  are  such  that  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  either  for  beauty  or  variety. 

The  spring  novelties  of  the  Malle  des  Indes  are  of 
more  than  usual  elegance,  presenting  the  most  pleasing 
tints  in  both  plain  and  twilled  foulards  ;  by  combining 
the  plain  foulard  with  the  striped  or  spotted,  the  most 
charming  effects  may  be  produced. 

Russian-grey,  bronze-green,  olive-green,  light-grey. 


alma,  &c.,  are  the  new  dyes  most  in  vogue  this  spring 
Designs,  spots,  and  stripes  may  be  had  of  the  same 
colours. 

The  plain  foulards,  of  all  tints,  cost  6  francs  the 
metre ;  8  metres  suffice  for  a  dress,  and  12  metres  for  a 
costume. 

How  many  pretty  patterns  may  be  seen  at  the  Malle 
des  Indes  which  cost  only  for  the  dress  of  8  metres, 
48,  52,  or  62  francs,  in  plain  wove  foulard  of  the  very 
best  quality! 

Of  new  tissues,  we  recommend  the  lampas  foulard, 
the  almh  foulard,  triple  warp,  at  1 00  francs  per  8 
metres  ;  then,  as  a  still  greater  novelty,  the  crepeime 
with  rich  designs,  which  is  only  1 20  francs  for  the  8 
metres.  Plain  crepeline  of  all  tints  costs  20  francs 
less. 

Twilled  foulard  plain  or  figured  costs  75  francs  for 
a  dress  of  8  metres. 

The  Malle  des  Indes  sends  out  patterns  by  post  frana, 
and  nowhere  else  can  such  rich  tissues  or  such  elegant 
designs  be  procured. 


SPECIALITY  OF  FRENCH  PERFUMES. 


The  Ortza  Perfumery  of  L.  Legrand,  207,  ru«  St.- 
Honore,  which  has  attained  such  high  favour  among 
ladies  of  fashion  who  are  ambitious  to  retain  the  charms 
of  youth  as  long  as  possible,  consists  of  several  cate¬ 
gories  ; — 

Perfumed  toilet  fluids  for  lotions  and  baths  ; 

Soaps,  pomades,  cream  for  the  skin  ; 

Dentifrices,  both  powders  and  elixirs. 

As  a  toilet  water,  there  is  nothing  that  will  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Ori-za-Floivers,  so  delicately  fragrant 
is  the  perfume.  This  excellent  fluid  (having  rice  for 
its  basis)  refreshes  the  skin,  and  speedily  removes 
redness  and  pimples. 

The  Orixa  nciduUne  is  fiir  superior  to  all  the  toilet 
vinegars  offered  to  the  public. 

The  Ortza  laite  is  a  perfect  lotion,  which  whitens 
and  gives  great  freshness  to  the  skin  ;  its  base  being 
exclusively  vegetable,  it  is  extremely  effective  in  em¬ 
bellishing  the  complexion. 


The  Oriza  Cream,  known  by  the  name  of  Ninon  dc 
I’Enclos,  is  the  preparation  by  which  that  celebrated 
beauty  of  times  long  past  was  indebted  for  the  mar¬ 
vellous  duration  of  her  charms.  This  one  fact  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  virtues  of  this  magical  cream. 

To  preserve  the  whiteness  of  the  hands,  nothing  can 
be  more  effective  than  the  Pate  de  noisettes,  which  has 
the  virtue  of  preserving  the  skin  from  the  roughness 
and  chaps  caused  by  cold,  as  well  as  from  the  incon¬ 
veniences  arising  from  exposure  to  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun. 

The  Oriza  Soap,  prepared  from  rice  flowers  and  pure 
vegetable  oil,  has  supplied  a  deficiency  in  perfumery. 
Its  unctuous  and  softening  composition  renders  it  pre¬ 
ferable  to  all  others.  We  recommend  it  most  especially 
as  a  soap  for  the  nursery. 

The  Oriza  Fluid,  a  tonic  water  most  effective  for 
removing  scurf,  and  the  Tonic  Pomatum  complete  this 
series  of  first-rate  cosmetics. 
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GARDENING— MAY, 


the  generality  of  seeds  must  be  covered,  at  any  rate  to  a 
certain  depth,  before  they  will  show  signs  of  life.  How 
this  covering  is  effected  in  a  natural  state  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  subject  for  speculation  and  inquiry.  Some  seeds  no 
doubt  lie  upon  the  surface  until  mould  from  the  decay 
of  fallen  leaves,  or  light  soil  driven  by  the  wind,  is 
scattered  over  them  a  sufficient  depth  to  produce  that 


form  an  agreeable  change  from  our  usual  floral 
J_  illustrations,  we  present  our  readers  this  month  with 
two  designs  for  flower-vases.  The  first  is  a  tazza  in 
bronze  and  oxydised  silver,  the  second  an  epergne  in 
ormolu,  crystal,  and  bronze. 

The  season  of  the  year  suggests  to  us  to  offer  some 
few  observations  of  a  practical  nature  upon  the  sowing 


Tazza  for  Flowers. 


of  seeds.  The  operation  is  a  very  important  one,  and 
extremely  simple  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  frequently  so 
little  understood,  or  so  carelessly  performed,  that  the 
result  is  anything  but  satisfactory,  and  in  very  many  in¬ 
stances  good  seed  has  to  bear  the  blame  which  belongs 
of  right  to  the  careless  and  unskilful  sowing  of  it.  In 
a  state  of  nature  plants  produce  their  seeds,  which,  as 
soon  as  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  burst  the  cases  in 
which  they  are  contained,  and  fall,  of  course,  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  become  buried  there,  and  after 
a  time  to  spring  up  again  and  perpetuate  the  plants  to 
which  they  belong.  There  are  seeds  which  germinate 
upon  the  surface  and  require  no  soil  to  cover  them,  but 


degree  of  moisture  and  warmth  which  promotes  ger¬ 
mination.  Worms  and  insects  also  that  burrow  in  the 
earth  carry  other  seeds  beneath  the  soil  with  them,  and 
are  Nature’s  agents  in  this  work,  supplying  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  part.  Seed  buried  up  deep  in  the  earth  will 
keep  good  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  and  only 
shows  signs  of  life  when  it  is  again  brought  near  to  the 
surface,  and  meets  with  those  conditions  of  soil  and  at¬ 
mosphere  which  are  essential  to  the  development  of 
vegetation.  We  met  with  a  striking  instance  of  this 
some  few  years  since.  A  deep  vault  was  being  dug  in 
our  village  churchyard,  and  instead  of  removing  the 
soil  to  some  other  spot,  we  had  it  spread  evenly  over 
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the  whole  surface.  This  was  early  in  the  spring,  anJ 
before  the  autumn  came  the  ground  was  thickly 
covered  with  a  peculiar  green 
weed,  which  proved  to  be  a 
biennial,  for  it  disappeared  after 
the  following  summer.  The  soil 
must  have  been  full  of  the  seed  of 
this  weed ,  for  it  grew  j  ust  as  freely 
from  that  taken  from  the  bottom  of 
the  vault,  which  was  at  any  rate 
twelve  feet  deep,  as  it  did  from 
that  nearer  the  surface.  How¬ 
ever,  our  present  purpose  is  not 
to  illustrate  the  natural  process 
of  seed-sowing,  but  to  give  some 
useful  hints  upon  that  artificial 
mode  which  we  who  desire  to 
cultiv'ate  the  flowers  of  other 
climes  as  well  as  our  own  are 
obliged  to  adopt. 

Artificial  seed-sowing  is  of 
two  kinds — in  the  open  ground 
and  under  glass.  The  conditions 
of  the  former  admit  of  little 
modification.  In  all  cases  a  good 


growth  of  the  plant  it  is  certainly  best  suited  to  its  early 
culture.  Seeds  sown  in  a  heavy  loam  or  stiff  clay  should 
have  beds  prepared  for  them.  A 
mixture  of  one  part  leaf  mould , 
one  part  sand,  and  one  part  well- 
pulverised  manure,  will  be  found 
extremely  useful,  and  insure  to 
the  young  plants  a  good  develop¬ 
ment  of  roots  before  they  come 
in  contact  with  their  heavy  natu¬ 
ral  soil.  A  good  shovelful  of 
such  a  compost  as  this  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  an  ordinary 
patch  of  seed.  Previous  to  sow¬ 
ing,  the  bed  should  be  made 
quite  even,  and  the  surface  gentlv 
pressed.  In  the  centre  of  the 
bed  a  stick  or  tally  with  the  name 
should  be  inserted  to  mark  the 
spot,  and  around  this  the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  rings,  which 
will  admit  of  the  young  plants 
being  easily  thinned  out  should 
this  be  necessary.  For  sweet 
peas,  Ipomea,  and  other  climbers , 


Flower  Vase  for  a  Dinner  Table. 


seed-bed  is  essential,  and  a  light,  sandy  soil  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  any  other,  for  if  not  best  suited  to  the  after¬ 


a  ring  should  be  formed  about  six  inches  in  diameter  ; 
this  will  admit  of  a  strong  stake  being  fixed  in  the 

X 


XUM 
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centre,  and  bushes  placed  round  to  be  tied  to  the  stake, 
and  to  which  the  plants  as  they  grow  can  attach  them¬ 
selves.  Iron  rods  with  coiled  wire  can  be  bought  for 
these  climbers,  but  it  always  appears  to  us  that  they 
attach  themselves  best  to  bushes  and  sticks.  Tender 
seeds  sown  early  may  be  protected,  especially  during 
the  prevalence  of  cold  winds  and  frost,  by  some  slight 
covering ;  and  should  the  time  of  sowing  be  late  or  the 
weather  prove  very  dry,  seed  of  any  sort  may  be  for¬ 
warded  by  covering  it  with  damp  moss.  W’  ith  regard 
to  the  depth  at  which  seed  should  be  buried  in  the  soil 
so  as  to  insure  proper  germination,  no  fixed  rules  can 
be  laid  down.  In  a  general  way  the  depth  varies  from 
the  thinnest  possible  covering  to  an  inch  of  soil,  and 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  seed.  When  tough- 
coated  and  strong  it  requires  more  soil  upon  it  to  insure 
the  requisite  amount  of  moisture  than  it  does  when  soft 
and  tender.  We  believe,  however,  that  far  more  loss 
occurs  from  deep  than  from  shallow  sowing,  for  the 
soil  can  always  be  kept  moist  by  watering ;  and  light 
and  air,  which  are  also  essential  in  vegetable  growth, 
have  of  course  a  greater  influence  the  nearer  the  seed  is 
to  the  surface. 

Seeds  under  glass  are  usually  sown  in  pots  and  pans, 
and  the  latter,  as  presenting  a  larger  surface  and  being 
capable  of  maintaining  a  more  uniform  heat,  are  greatly 
to  be  preferred.  Light  soil  and  good  draining  are 
essentials,  and  the  pots  and  pans  when  filled  with  seed 
should'  be  plunged — that  is,  set  up  to  their  rims  in  the 
mould,  sawdust,  or  tan  with  which  the  surface  of  the 
hotbed  is  covered.  Before  sowing,  the  pans  should  be 
watered  thoroughly  with  a  fine  rose,  and  the  surfitce  of 
the  soil  made  quite  level ;  the  seed  should  then  be 
spread  evenly  upon  this,  and  covered  with  fine  soil  to  a 
depth  suitable  to  the  nature  of  it.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  surface  after  this  should  never  be  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  dry  or  parched.  To  prevent  this  in  the  case  of 
very  fine  small  seeds,  the  pans  may  be  shaded  with  a 
piece  of  card,  or  a  square  of  semi-opaque  glass,  or  a 
little  moss  may  be  placed  upon  the  soil.  Any  water 
that  is  given  must  be  soft  water  of  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  as  the  frame.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  want  of  attention  to  it  is  a  very  general 
cause  of  failure  in  attempts  made  by  the  inexperienced 
to  raise  different  flowers  from  seed.  On  the  watering 
as  well  as  on  the  potting  of  frame-grown  plants  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  at  another  opportunity. 
Several  seeds  require  preparation  previous  to  sowing ; 
for  instance,  the  carrot  germinates  more  freely  if  rubbed 
in  moist  sand  before  it  is  put  into  the  soil.  The 
Messrs.  Henderson,  of  St.  John’s-wood,  London,  to 
whom  amateurs  are  so  deeply  indebted  not  only  for 
their  care  in  the  selection  of  seed,  but  for  the  admirable 
instructions  gratuitously  given,  and  to  which  reference 
is  made  by  a  number  placed  upon  each  packet  of  seed 
purchased,  have  selected  certain  seeds  as  types  of  this 
preparatory  treatment.  Martynia,  abronia,  and  similar 
s?eds  generally  require  peeling  previously.  Coboea 
is  best  planted  edgeways  ;  geranium,  pricked  in,  leaving 
the  feathery  tail  or  pedicle  out  -,  calceolaria  germinates 


best  without  heat  -,  erica,  with  nearly  all  plants  of 
similar  woody  growth  from  New  Holland,  germinates 
well  without  surface  heat.  Rhodanthe,  and  other  seeds 
of  a  similar  character,  should  be  soaked  in  water  before 
sowing ;  cyclamen  are  best  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  -, 
orchid  seeds  may  be  sown  on  a  rough  barked  block, 
and  suspended  in  a  shady  humid  atmosphere  of  a 
tropical  stove  or  orchid  house  ;  w.irmth  and  continued 
moisture  are  essential.  Mistletoe  seed  should  be  in¬ 
serted  within  the  bark,  on  the  under-side  of  the  branches, 
to  prevent  birds  from  feeding  upon  them.  The  germi¬ 
nation  of  many  hard  seeds  of  strong  body  throughout, 
either  greenhouse  or  hothouse  species,  which  are  imper¬ 
vious  to  moisture,  is  greatly  accelerated  by  pouring 
boiling  water  over  them  in  a  dish  or  cup,  remaining 
thus  till  the  following  morning,  and  then  sown.  Thus 
treated,  the  young  plants  often  appear  in  a  few 
weeks,  but  without  such  a  preparation  they  are  often 
many  months.  Other  strong-bodied  or  tough-coated 
seeds,  as  the  perennial  tropoeolum,  phlox,  dictamnus, 
pentslemon,  and  other  herbaceous  perennials,  if  not 
sown  when  gathered  from  the  plants,  are  liable  to  re¬ 
main  some  months  beyond  the  usual  period  before  ger¬ 
mination  takes  place.  When  early  sowing  is  not 
observed  in  such  cases,  the  seeds  should  be  carefully 
attended  to  until  vegetation  appears.  The  seeds  of  the 
lily  species  otfer  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  thin-bodied 
seed  remaining  dormant  nearly  twelve  months,  unless 
sown  immediately  when  ripe. 

Spring,  of  course,  is  the  general  seed  time,  and  we 
may  remark  that  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May 
are  those  during  which,  for  ordinary  gardens,  a  hot¬ 
bed  is  required.  "When  a  propagating  house  is  kept 
at  work,  seeds  of  course  can  be  raised  at  any  time. 
Bedding  stock  may  be  planted  out  towards  the  end  of 
the  month  ;  but  the  state  of  the  weather  must  be  re¬ 
garded,  for  cold,  parching  winds,  and  wind  frosts, 
frequently  occur  during  May,  and  permanently  injure 
young  plants  that  have  been  kept  under  glass,  ^¥c 
trust  our  readers  have  not  forgotten  what  we  said  la^t 
year  about  the  superiority  of  mixed  beds.  The  most 
attractive  gardens  we  visited  last  summer,  and  those 
which  kept  bright  and  gay  for  the  longest  period, 
adopted  our  suggestion  of  mixing  different  sorts  of 
plants  in  the  same  bed.  Judgment  and  taste  of  course 
are  required  in  disposing  the  varieties  of  foliage  and 
colouring. 

Peach  and  nectarine  trees  will  require  disbudding, 
and  all  fruit-trees  should  be  looked  over  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  blight  and  insects.  Advantage 
should  be  taken  of  moist  weather  to  plant  out  lettuces, 
tomatoes,  cauliflowers,  See.  Tomatoes,  to  come  to  per¬ 
fection,  must  have  the  benefit  of  a  wall  and  full  sun¬ 
shine.  Celery  plants  for  the  early  crop  should  be 
singled  out  and  set  in  the  richest  soil  possible.  If  the 
weather  prove  dry,  they  must  be  frequently  watered. 
Earth  up  potatoes  as  they  become  ready,  and  use  the 
hoe  freely  among  the  growing  crops,  especially  in  dry 
weather.  Nothing  promotes  growth  more  than  the 
frequent  stirring  of  the  soil. 
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OPERx\S,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  &c. 


At  the  Italliin  Opera  the  ante-Easter  season  seldom 
offers  much  worthy  of  note.  The  great  stars  of 
the  operatic  firmament  do  not  choose  to  appear  until  the 
fashionable  world  has  fairly  settled  itself  in  town  for 
the  season.  Up  to  the  moment  of  writing,  what  we 
have  to  record  is  the  revival  of  the  Afrlcaim,  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  grand,  and,  as  regards  production,  posthumous 
work  for  the  opening  night,  when  the  house,  crowded 
in  every  part,  presented  a  most  brilliant  cxtp  d'cell. 
Madlle.  Angeri,  one  of  the  debutantes  announced  in 
the  prospectus,  appeared  in  the  titel-role,  and  gave  a 
creditable  rendering,  but  failed  to  create  any  marked 
impression  either  in  this  or  the  scarcely  less  exacting 
part  of  l,eonora,  the  heroine  of  Donizetti’s  deeply 
tragic  opera.  La  Favorita,  which  last  character  was 
also  used  as  the  vehicle  for  the  introduction  of  another 
new  comer,  Madame  Paoli,  but  of  whom  neither  can 
we  say  that  she  achieved  a  success.  This  opera  is  one 
in  which  habitues  are  so  wedded  to  the  particular  style 
of  certain  artistes,  that  to  create  a  really  favourable 
impression  requires  almost  superhuman  genius.  As 
Fernando  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Signor  Nico- 
lini  is  triumphing  over  prejudice,  and  that  he  strengthened 
the  very  favourable  judgment  pronounced  on  his  singing 
and  acting  as  Vasco  di  Gama,  in  which  he  made  his 
rentree,  appearing  besides  as  Faust,  on  which  another 
debutante,  Madlle.  Fossa,  undertook  the  part  of  the 
heroine.  Marguerite.  The  most  noticeable  event 
hitherto  has  been  the  return  to  these  boards  of  that 
consummate  artiste,  M.  Faure,  who,  whether  as  the 
king  in  La  Favorita^  in  which  he  made  his  welcome 
rentree,  or  the  arch-fiend  Mephistophelcs,  has  no  rival 
on  the  lyric  stage.  Mdlle.  Albani,  another  favourite, 
reappeared  for  the  season  as  the  interesting  heroine  in 
Lucia  dl  Lammermior . 

At  Her  Majesty’s  Opera,  as  Drury  Lane  must,  we 
suppose,  for  the  next  four  months  be  styled,  the  opening 
work  was  one  of  which  the  public  never  wearies,  and 
which  is  nowhere  more  perfectly  performed  than  by 
the  company  there  assembled. 

At  the  Haymarket  the  only  change  is  the  inauguration 
of  a  series  of  morning  performances,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  is  intended  to  reproduce  some  of  those  standard 
comedies  so  indissolubly  associated  with  the  fortunes  of 
this  theatre.  The  Overland  Route  was  selected  for  the 
opening  piece,  Mr.  Kendal  impersonating,  with  great 
vivacity,  the  character  of  Tom  Dexter,  originally  sus¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Charles  Mathews. 

At  the  Lyceum  the  famous  historical  play  of  Charles  I., 
after  a  reign  of  176  consecutive  nights,  has  at  length 
been  withdrawn,  and  another  poetic  and  romantic  drama 
by  the  same  author  produced.  Of  Eugene  Aram  we 
can  at  present  merely  chronicle  the  complete  success, 
and  that  the  leading  parts  were  rendered  with  their 
accustomed  excellence  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving  and  Miss 
Isabel  Bateman,  efficiently  supported  by  Messrs.  Edgar 
and  Stephens.  The  author  deaires  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  he  has  not  drawn  for  plot  or  language 
either  on  Lord  Lytton’s  novel  or  Flood’s  poem. 


At  the  Princess’s  the  performance  of  a  series  of  French 
plays  commenced  on  Easter  Monday.  The  programme 
issued  by  the  directors,  Messrs.  Valnay  and  Pitron,  is 
an  inviting  one,  though  there  seems  a  probability  that 
several  of  the  pieces  named  in  the  proposed  repertoire 
will  come  under  the  prohibition  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  apropos  of  which  functionary  the  Court  Theatre 
is  reaping  a  golden  harvest  with  the  notorious  extrava¬ 
ganza  of  The  Happy  Lvil,  and  its  political  carica¬ 
tures  and  allusions.  The  new  drama  of  Marriage 
Lines  not  having  proved  a  success,  Brougham’s  ex¬ 
cellent  comedy  of  Playing  ivlth  Fire  has  been  revived 
with  a  strong  cast,  pending  the  preparation  of  a  new 
three-act  comedy  by  Bertie  Vyse,  entitled  About  Tcivn, 
to  be  produced  on  the  5th  in  t.,  in  which  the  f..ir 
manageress  and  Messrs.  George  Rignold  and  Edward 
Righton  will  appear. 

The  Vaudeville  and  the  Charing  Cross  still  adhere  to 
the  old  comeJies.  At  the  latter  Sheridan 's  replaced  by 
his  predecessor  Wjcherly,  whose  Country  Wife,  trans¬ 
formed  by  Garrick  into  The  Country  Girl,  has  been 
revived,  but  we  do  not  .anticipate  a  long  run  for  this 
antiquated  piece.  We  have  no  Mrs.  Jordans  now-a- 
d.ays,  and  only  comic  genius  so  rare  as  w.as  hers  could 
make  the  character  of  Rliss  Peggy  interesting  or  attrac¬ 
tive.  It  is  preceded  by  a  new  comedietta,  entitled.  Follow 
the  Leader,  an  adaptation  from  the  French  piece,  Les 
Brebls  de  Panurge. 

At  the  Olympic  the  next  novelty  spoken  of  is  an 
adaptation  by  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  of  his  novel.  The  New 
Magdalen,  under  a  slightly-changed  title. 

At  the  Strand  Old  Soldiers  continues  to  draw  good 
houses,  notwithstanding  the  drawback  occasioned  by 
the  illness  of  its  talented  author  and  representative  of 
the  hero,  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron.  The  amusing  extrav.aganza 
of  Maxourha  has  given  way  to  a  burlesque  by  Mr. 
Farnie,  founded  on  a  French  subject,  and  having  for 
title  Nemesis,  or.  Not  IFlsely  but  Too  Well. 

At  the  Gaiety  Douglas  Jerrold’s  time-honoured  drama. 
The  Prisoner  of  War,  is  the  staple  attraction,  followed 
by  Mr.  Recce’s  burlesque  of  Martha,  a  capital  piece  of 
merriment.  Morning  performances  are  also  in  vogue 
here,  at  which  a  series  of  operas  by  the  best  English 
composers  will  be  given. 

At  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Fleur  de  Lys,  an  opera 
bouffe,  an  English  adaptation  by  Mr.  Farnie  of  the 
work  of  a  French  composer,  M.  Leo  Delibes,  bids  fair 
to  achieve  a  popularity  little  inferior  to  that  won  by 
Offenbach’s  famous  Genevieve  de  Brabant. 

The  Adelphi,  the  established  home  for  melodrama, 
has  a  version  of  Eugene  Sue’s  celebrated  r  rmance.  The 
IFanderlng  Jew.  The  adaptation  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Leopold  Lewis,  of  Bells  notoriety. 

Mr.  Henry  Leslie’s  third  Subscription  Concert  of 
the  season  consisted  chiefly  of  English  glees,  madrigals, 
and  part  songs,  admirably  executed  by  his  well-tr.r.ned 
choir.  The  principal  solo  vocalists  were  Me  d  imes 
Pauline  Rita  and  Ratey ;  Messrs.  Sims  Reeves  and 
Santley. 
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RULES  OF  LADIES’  WORK  SOCIETY,  2 7 a,  NORTH  AUDLEY  STREET. 


1.  liiidics  arc  adiiiittod  as  nn.*inl)ers  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Office 
Order  for  5s.  annually,  made  payable  to  H.  Angelley,  Xo.  'I'll  (Post 
office),  Oxford-street,  W.  2d.  extra  charged,  if  sent  in  stiimj)s. 

All  letters  to  be  addressetl  to  Mrs.  Angelley,  27a,  North  Audley- 
street,  VV. 

A  stamped  envelope  to  be  inclosed  for  the  return  of  the  admission 
ticket. 

2.  A  ticket  will  be  supplie<l  to  each  member,  bearing  her  nnudter ; 
no  name  will  appear  I)cfore  the  public ;  it  is  only  rtHjuired  to  be 
rcgistere<l  in  the  .society’s  hslgcr. 

3.  Any  huly  collecting  £5  for  the  society  w  ill  be  admitteil  as  an 
bon.  member  for  one  year— /.c.,  free  of  subscription  ;  additional 
privileges  will  be  grant<^  for  every  extra  £5.  A  donor  of  £50  « ill 
bo  made  a  life  member. 

4.  One  penny  jwr  shilling  on  pricf  s  realised  by  the  sitle  of  work 
will  be  deducted  for  the  purposes  of  defraying  the  current  exiK'nse's 
of  the  society. 

5.  Money  obtainwl  by  the  sale  of  articles  will  be  forwarde*!  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  members,  if  exceeding  one  shilling. 

6.  All  articles  must  l>e  deliveri'd  at  the  depot  free  of  exiK'iise  (if 
possible),  and  be  direcUsl  to  the  “  lady  superintendent,”  acconling 
to  instructions  upon  the  ticket.  -Any  one  requiring  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  work  must  send  a  stamjHHl  enveloj>e 
for  the  purpose. 

7.  Ladies  must  fix  their  own  prices,  which  must  l)c  sufficiently 
low  to  induce  sale.  Fancy  Kazaar  prices  not  allowetl.  It  is  advisable 
to  inclose  a  list  of  the  go<xls  sent  in  each  parcel,  with  the  name  and 
nuralter  of  the  sender,  to  insure  correct  entries  in  the  halger. 

8.  The  member’s  number,  together  with  the  price  and  name  of 
each  article,  must  be  sewn  securely  to  the  work,  thus  :  — 

lit 

'  Modern  Lace  Handkerchief. 

15s.  Oil. 

One  penny  fine  charged  upon  every  article  not  having  the  ticket 
firmly  sewn  on. 

9.  No  memlier  can  send  more  than  twelve  pieces  of  work  at  a 
time  to  the  depot,  except  for  a  double  subscription.  These  mav  lx‘ 
replenished  as  sold.  Is.  worth  of  small  articles,  or  a  set  of  things 
which  cannot  be  sold  scpanitely,  will  count  as  one. 

10.  A  subscriber  not  wishing  to  send  her  work  for  sale  may 
nominate  a  working  member,  to  Ixmcfit  by  her  subscription. 

11.  Payment  must  be  made  within  a  month  for  work  done  by 
ortlcr. 


12.  The  society  u  ill  furnish  stalls  at  fancy  bazaars  on  terms  remu¬ 
nerative  to  the  latter.  Boxes  of  work  will  lie  sent  u|ion  approval 
on  receipt  of  two,  three,  five,  or  iiioi-e  pounds  as  security,  according 
to  order.  After  dcslucting  the  sum  for  any  articles  retained,  the 
balance  will  be  returncsl  by  I’.O.O.  to  the  sender  on  receipt  of 
the  box.  In  any  case  the  carriage  must  be  paid  one  way  by  the 
jnirehascr,  and  if  the  goixls  bought  do  not  amount  to  £1,  it  must  be 
paid  Ixitli  ways. 

13.  The  six'iety  will  not  lx*  answerable  for  damages  to  goods 
forwarded  to  them,  though  every  (xissible  cure  will  be  bestowed  ujxin 
them. 

1 1.  -Any  neighbourhood  yielding  800  subscribers  shall  have  its 
bninch  depot. 

1 5.  .All  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  society  shall  be  paid  out  of 
its  funds,  but  in  case  of  failure  the  members  may  be  liable  for  a  sum 
not  exceeding  5s.  each.  Their  work  would  be  safely  returned. 

10.  A  stampcil  and  dirccteil  cnvelojx’  must  accompany  all  coir.- 
munications  requiring  an  answer. 

17.  All  letters  should  be  headed  with  the  member’s  number, 
without  which  ivfercnce  will  not  be  made  to  the  ledger. 

18.  Members  are  jiermitteil  to  exchange  unsold  work  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  three  months,  if  they  give  their  address,  and  the  miinlxT, 
names,  and  prices  of  the  articles  which  they  wish  to  replace,  and  do 
it  at  their  own  cost,  inclosing  2d.  for  booking.  A  month’s  notice 
requirc<l  before  the  removal  of  work. 

19.  The  committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  returnir.g 
soiled  or  bad  work  (after  due  notice),  w  hich  may  be  replaced  by  more 
saleable  gixxls. 

20.  Members  not  renewing  their  subscription  at  the  exj)iration  of 
their  ticket  will  have  their  things  collecteil  and  paekeel  away  ;  and 
if  not  elaimeel  within  three  months  they  will  be  retumeil  carriage 
uni>aid. 

21.  A  Kegistry  for  Governesses  is  attached  to  the  institution  ; 
terms,  for  salaries  not  exceialing  £20,  3s.;  ami  Is.  upon  every  addi¬ 
tional  £10.  To  be  ))aid  in  advance. 

22.  .A  Uegistcr  Office  for  Female  Servants  will  be  conducted  upon 
a  new  and  improved  system.  Terms  for  mistresses  seeking  servants 
and  giving 

AA^ages  not  exceeding... .  £G  per  year.  Is.  Od. 

Over  .£G,  but  not  exccetling  £10  „  2s.  Od. 

Over  £10  „  £15  „  2s.  G*l. 

Over  £15  „  £20  „  3s.  Od. 

All  servants  will  be  charged  Is,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 


OUR  PORTFOLIO. 


The  Sorujs  of  Bales.  KJltcd  by  Brinley  llieharJs.  Xo.  i.  BViifc 
finoxL'don.  English  words  by  Mrs.  Uemans.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  aS, 
Holles-strect.)— All  lovers  of  national  music  will  ix'.ioiee  to  see  this 
edition  of  The  Songs  of  irale.s;  sejme  of  the  simple  and  lx>autiful 
AVelsh  airs  will  be  well  known  to  our  readers,  but  should  Mr.  Brinley 
Richards  continue  the  task  he  has  so  well  Ixjgun  ho  w  ill  provide  them 
with  rich  stores  of  almost  uukiiown  melody.  B7a’(e  .Snou'don,  in 
particular,  is  a  most  inspiriting  song,  and  the  fact  of  the  words  being 
written  by  Mrs.  Hemaus  is  sufficient  to  proro  that  they  are  worthy  of 
the  music.  The  arrangement  is  simple  and  ca-sy,  and  where  high 
notes  occur  lower  ones  are  also  given,  so  as  to  suit  both  soprano  and 
contralto  voices. 

The  Songs  of  B’ales.  Edited  by  Brinley  Richards.  Xo.  She 
Must  be  Mine.  English  words  by  AValter  Maynard.  (Boescy  and 
Co.,  2S,  Holies  street.) — -An  exceedingly  bright  and  lively  song;  the 
words  are  as  spirited  as  the  music,  and  both  arc  likely  to  find  many 
admirers. 

The  Songs  of  IFalc;!.  Edited  by  Brinley  Rieh.ards.  Xo.  j. 
Morning  is  nreahing.  i'l'he  English  words  by  Whiter  ilaynard. 
(Boosey  and  Co.,  2S,  Holles-strect.) — Another  pretty  song  from  W’ales, 
not  so  lively  'as  “  She  Must  bo  Mine,”  but  sweet  and  mehxlions 
enough  for  both  performer  and  listeners  to  overlook  tbs  poverty  of  the 
English  words. 

The  Songs  of 'Wales.  Edited  liy  Brinley  R'charJs.  Xo.  4.  A  Gentle 


Maid  in  Secret  Sighed.  English  words  by  Walter  Maynard.  (Boosey 
and  Co.,  28,  llollcs-street.) — A  very  pathetic  air,  which  well  deserves 
to  bo  a  favourite.  AVe  do  not  know  what  the  AVelsh  words  may  bo 
like,  but  wo  imagine  that  they  are  less  vapid  than  the  English  ones 
supplied  by  Mr.  AValter  Maynard.  AVe  hopo  to  see  many  more  of 
those  “  Songs  of  AAhvles,”  and  we  trust  our  readers  will  have  the  good 
taste  to  sing  them  in  prcfcrenco  to  the  weakly  sentimental  ballads 
w  Inch  are  so  much  the  fashion  in  the  present  day’. 

Money,  Money,  Money  !  Chinl-,  Chink,  Chink!  An  ironical  song. 
AA'ords  by  Gilbert  Brooksficld.  Music  by  Herbert  Brownlow. 
(J.  McDowell  and  Co.,  25,  AA'arwiek-street,  Regent-street.) — It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  such  gootl  music  should  bo  wasted  on  such  very 
ixjor  words.  Air.  Brownlow’s  composition  is  spirited  and  original, 
and  makes  us  wish  to  sec  in  vyliat  manner  he  would  treat  words  of 
even  average  merit.  The  irony  in  this  song  is  quite  imperceptible, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  remarkable  for  cither  sense  or  wit. 

Gentle  Thovghts.  Sung.  By  Afadamc  Bodda-Fyne.  (B.xisey  and 
Co.,  28,  Holles-strcet.) — -Any  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  know  what 
(he  only  portion  of  this  song  worth  rememixu-ing  is  like  will  find  it  iii 
Hymns  .-indent  and  Modern,  Xo.  135. 

The  Rosebud.  Song.  By  Aladame  Bodda-Pync.  (Boo.sey  and  Co., 
’8,  Holles-strect.) — There  is  a  simplicity  w  hich  verges  on  the  sublime, 
and  there  is  another  which  is  more  nearly  akin  to  silliness.  This  song 
is  extremely  simple,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  sublime  in  it. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  aJdressetl — 

^"0  the  Kditw  of  the 

Exolishwoman’s  Domkstic  Magazine, 

U'orivick  House,  Pateriioster  Row, 
{Rnijlishn-omon’s  E’chmuje.")  London,  L'.C. 

1465.  Bessie  has  a  black  tablecloth,  braided  in  different  eoloured 
silks,  303.;  Berlin  wool  cushions,  los. ;  slippers,  7a.  Od.,  worked  to 
order.  Address  with  Editor. 

1460.  IsELLA  has  a  peacock  ten  months  old  to  exchange.  Open  to 
offers. 

14^)7.  Elise  has  new  Himalaya  fox  muff,  would  take  *53. ;  hand- 
3  me  black  moire  jacket  and  waistcoat,  25s. ;  4  yards  imitation  sable 
t.-imming,  new,  15s.  Mrs.  M.  Kende,  23,  Bennett-street,  Bath. 

1468.  Ecoxo.uv  has  20  yards  of  handsome  tigured  silk,  black  ground 
with  white  spray;  cost  73.  per  yard,  5s.  Od.  taken.  Pattern  sent  if 
required.  Address  witli  Editor. 

14O9.  A.  B.,  Park  House,  Now  Malden,  Surrey,  has  the  following 
music,  all  new  and  in  good  condition,  to  dispose  of:— Pieces:  “La 
Jolie  Hongrois?,”  valse,  by  Emile  Fischer;  “Carlsbad,”  valse,  A. 
Leduc;  “La  Cniehe  Cassee,”  quadrille,  J.  Strauss.  Songs:  “The 
Two  Hearts,”  SI.  Bergson;  “I  Dreamt  that  I  Passed  through  Fairy¬ 
land,”  E.  Wiehler;  “  Se  tu  m’amassi,”  G.  Rupi-s;  “Think  then  of 
Me,”  G.  Rupes  ;  “Never  More,”  F.  Stanislaus;  “The  Lilac,”  E. 
Deransart ;  “The  Song  of  the  Fern,”  \V.  M.  Graham ;  “The  Stag 
Hunt,”  Prince  Poniatowski ;  “The  Maiden’s  Gift,”  Odoardo  Barri; 
“My  Love  luith  Smiled  on  Me,”  Louisa  Gray;  “A  Golden  Day- 
Dream,”  Herbert  Baines;  “Thinking  of  Thee,”  J.  Blumcnthal; 
“The  Rose-Bud,”  Madame  Bixlda-Pyne;  “Gentle  Thoughts,” 
Madame  Bodda-Pync;  Songs  of  Wales,  edited  by  Brinley  Richards — 
“  V^  hite  Snowdon,”  “  She  Must  be  Mine,”  and  “  When  Morning  is 
Breaking;”  “A  Happy  New  Year,”  G.  Lefort;  “A  Song  of  the 
Strike,”  E  Wiehler;  “The  Man  with  the  Beautiful  Beard,”  P.  W. 
Halfon  ;  “  Money,  Money,  Money  !”  Herbert  Brownlow;  “Did  You 
Ever  ?  No  I  Never,”  H.  Brownlow.  A.  B.  is  open  to  offers. 

14*0.  E.  M.  would  be  glad  of  orders  for  grate-aprons  of  a  really 
elegant  design,  which  being  also  very  durable  will  last  many  years ; 
these  beautiful  ornaments  are  nicely  adapted  for  a  wedding  or  other 
present.  For  further  particulars  address  (in  first  instance),  E.  M., 
27,  High-street,  Barnstaple. 

1471.  H.  F.  B.  has  some  silver  flowers,  mounted  on  pins  for  the  hair, 
and  a  silver  Maltese  cross.  Also  “The  Raft,”  by  Giro  Pinsuti; 
“  Parting,”  by  the  author  of  “  To  the  Woods,”  for  contralto.  Also 
two  pieces  by  Ley  bach,  “  The  Carnival  of  Venice”  and  “  Les  Adieux,” 
to  exchange.  Point  lace  wanted. 

1472.  G.  S.  wishes  to  dispose  of  some  kid  gloves,  size  6],  two 
buttons,  various  colours ;  2s.  per  pair,  or,  if  a  dozen  are  taken,  is.  qd. 

1473.  Z.  Z.  has  a  new  hand-sewing  machine  in  perfect  order  for 
loan,  sale,  or  exchange. 

1474.  E.  D.  H.  makes  point  lace  butterflies  and  crarat-ends.  Post 
free  1 8  stamps ;  other  orders  executed.  Price  list  sent  on  receipt  of 
stamped  directed  envelope.  Address,  E.  D.  H.,  Post-oflice,  Bridport, 
Dorsetshire. 

1475.  Ada  has  lovely  point  lace  sleeves,  deep,  and  very  fine;  oidy  25s. 

1470.  Kathleen  has  a  charming  grey  silk  terry  bonnet,  trimmed 

with  brown ;  also  a  Roman  shawl  aud  sash,  which  she  wishes  to 
exchange.  Would  take  a  black  or  coloured  alpaca  dress,  or  even  a 
pretty  print.  Pattern  of  cither  sent  to  Kathleen,  Post-oflice,  Ship- 
dham,  Norfolk.  Kathleen  makes  very  p^retty  frames  for  pictures, 
from  IS. 

1477.  Impatience  has  a  pretty  small-pattcmcd  chine  silk,  green 
and  magenta  on  white  ground,  only  worn  throe  or  four  times ;  she 
gave  4  guineas  for  it,  will  take  2  guineas.  Also  two  white  straw  hats 
(very  fine),  the  high  shape  worn  last  summer,  quite  clean ;  they  were 
13s.  6d.  each,  will  take  7s.  each. 

1478.  Leonora  has  six  yards  rich  mediteval  lace  newly  worked, 
suitable  for  polonaises,  an  eighth  deep,  colour  imitates  old  lace. 
Pattern  sent.  Open  to  offers. 

1479.  Minnie  has  a  pair  of  wheel-skates,  cost  los.  Cd.,  almost  new. 
4s.  6d.  will  be  taken.  Also  a  galvanic  chain  battery,  by  Pulvermacher, 
cost  £3  38.  Open  to  offers. 


148a.  Makv  has  a  black  cashmere  mantle  of  fashionable  shape,  worn 
once,  eost  £2  15s.;  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine  for 
several  years,  with  i)atterns,  two  peacocks  aud  several  pcact>ck’s 
feathers.  IVhat  will  any  one  give  ?  Money  preferred.  Open  to  offers, 
be  glad  to  exchange  the  Graphic  for  the  Queen,  both  papers  to  bo 
posted  on  Wednesday  weekly. 

14S1.  M.  J.  H.  will  give  two  or  more  3-vol.  novels,  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  for  The  Corset  and  the  Crinoline,  The  Art  of  Beauty,  or  any 
book  upon  the  subject  of  the  corset.  Address,  M.  J.  IL,  Sheffield 
Moor  Post-office,  Sheffield. 


R  EVI  EWS. 

.1  Vrof  table  Book  upon  Doinestic  Law.  By  Perkins  Junior,  M.  A.. 
(Published  by  Longman,  Green,  aud  Co.) — Perkins  Junior  deserves 
inueh  gratitude  from  the  “  Fair  Friends”  to  whom  he  h:i3  dedicated, 
with  “feelings  of  unbounded  admiration,”  thi-s  very  useful  book.  The 
author  gives  the  fullest  particulars  as  to  the  laws  relating  to  “  The 
Marriage  Contract,”  “The  Married  State,”  and  “Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments.”  In  speaking  of  the  latter  he  says—”  So  important  is  the 
marriage  settlement  of  a  lady,  that  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  if  marriage 
itself  is  the  most  eventful  act  of  her  life,  her  settlement  is,  probably, 
the  most  serious  business  transaction  to  which  she  ever  becomes  a 
party.  It  should  never  be  neglected,  and  to  dispel  ignorance  respecting 
it  is  the  primary  object  of  this  volume.”  Were  woni^n  more  ready  to 
act  on  this  and  similar  good  advice  some  of  those  unhappy  marriages 
might  be  prevented,  when  tender-hearted  but  rather  silly  women 
bestow  themselves  and  all  they  possess  upon  handsome,  worthless 
scamps,  who,  after  wasting  their  property,  leave  them  to  reiient  at 
leisure  the  misery  their  own  generous  but  foolish  conduct  in  marrying 
without  a  settlement  has  brought  upon  them.  From  the  passage 
above  quoted  and  many  others  it  will  bo  seen  that  Perkins  Junior  is  a 
true  friend  to  Englishwomen,  anxious  to  protect  them  against  the  evil 
deeds  of  others,  and  even  against  themselves  when  their  own  generous 
impulses  are  likely  to  lead  them  to  commit  irretrievable  errors.  The 
laws  relating  to  the  Family  aud  the  Household  are  also  fully  treated, 
and  no  lady  could  wish  for  a  better  and  simpler  guide  as  to  her  rights 
with  regard  to  her  servants,  and  also  as  to  their  duties  and  hers.  We 
hardly  think,  however,  that  ladies  will  find  much  pleasure  in  studying 
the  pages  devoted  to  “  Real  Estate.”  We  trust  they  may  never  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  “  Court  of  Chancery,”  nor  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  show  that  they  understand  the  “  Law  of 
Evidence.”  Young  ladies  about  to  marry  may  not  only  learn  from 
this  book  what  their  rights  and  privileges  in  matrimony  are,  but  they 
will  also  find  in  it  much  good  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing 
happiness  as  well.  We  think  this  volume  will  supply  a  want,  which 
many  ladies  must  have  felt,  of  some  himdy,  ch'arly-wTitten  work,  as 
free  as  possible  from  technical  terms,  which  they  could  consult,  and 
which  would  help  them  through  some  legal  business  which,  without  it, 
would  bo  a  maze  of  bewildering  words.  The  dryness  of  legal  dis¬ 
cussions  is  relieved  by  occasional  anecdotes,  and  the  book  is  supplied 
with  an  appendix  and  index  and  co{)iou3  notes. 

Ge.ide  to  Young  Pianoforte  Teachers  and  Students.  By  Wentworth 
Phillijwon.  (Published  by  the  Author,  and  sold  by  Czerny  and  Co., 
81,  Ri'gont-strect.) — There  are,  unfortunately,  a  great  many  teachers 
of  the  pianoforte,  young  ladies  particularly,  who  are  themselves 
lamentably  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  the  art  which  they  profess  to 
teach,  and  others  who,  though  they  may  possess  the  retiuisite  know¬ 
ledge,  are  unable  to  impart  it  for  want  of  some  system  upon  which  to 
work.  To  these  latter  this  little  book  will  be  a  great  assistance,  as 
also  to  young  students  who  wish  to  improve  themselves,  and  who  are 
old  enough  to  understand  the  value  of  the  advice  which  is  here  offered 
to  them.  We  cordially  agree  with  the  author’s  remarks  on  the  mis¬ 
chief  which  is  done  to  young  pupils  by  bad  or  inefficient  teaching  at 
the  outset  of  their  studies,  when  bad  habits  are  acquired  which  can 
hardly  be  eradicated  by  years  of  after  practice.  He  also  very  wisely 
protests  against  the  rapidity  with  which  young  performers  rattle 
through  their  pieces,  solidity  of  playing  and  expression  entirely  giving 
way  to  speed,  and  the  impression  left  on  the  listener’s  car  is  little  more 
than  that  of  a  musical  hailstorm.  The  advice  to  parents  is  exceUent, 
though  wo  fear  there  are  few  who  will  be  ready  to  sacrifice  the  tunes 
which  give  them  so  much  pleasure  to  the  exercises  which  the  writer 
considers  so  essential  to  the  future  proficiency  of  their  little  daughters. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

***  It  is  absolutely  necessary  tliat  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  t*  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


Minnie  writes — “  Madam, — A  mental  retrospect,  with  a  glance  at  old 
fashion-books  to  refresh  one’s  memory,  shows  that,  of  late  years, 
ladies’  costume  has  improved  in  elegance  and  taste  in  nearly  every  re¬ 
spect.  Before  our  Queen’s  accession  it  had  been,  for  quite  fifty  years, 
simply  hideous.  It  is  true  that  the  bonnets  just  now  are  not  so  pretty 
as  those  of  four  or  five  years  since,  but  they  are  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  headgear  worn  before  1840.  But,  then,  the  hats  are  charming,  and 
are  so  varied  in  style  that  every  one  may  wear  that  which  is  most  be¬ 
coming  without  being  unpleasantly  conspicuous.  Curls,  too,  arc  so 
much  worn,  and  are  so  much  the  most  captivating  way  of  dressing  the 
hair,  that  one  is  tempted  to  forgive  some  who  disfigure  themselves  by 
making  their  heads  too  large  by  too  much  false  hair  and  by  too  many 
frizettes.  'The  jacket  fitting  to  the  figure,  showing  the  dainty  little 
waist  laced  into  the  smallest  of  corsets ;  the  looped-up  skirt,  with  its 
jaunty  sash  and  puffings ;  and  the  petticoats  short  enough  to  display 
the  feet  in  pretty  high-heeled  boots,  are  all  points  of  costume  far  in 
advance  of  the  dress  of  bygone  years.  I  think  there  is  a  tendency  to 
too  many  frills  and  pleats  in  the  dress,  and  the  fuller  petticoats  worn 
in  the  age  of  crinoline  were  more  piquant— a  defect  the  adoption  of 
the  ‘dress-improver’  (oace  called  a  ‘bustle’)  docs  something  to  ob¬ 
viate.  Most  certainly  a  fulness  in  the  skirt,  behind  and  at  the  hips, 
gives  grace  to  the  figure,  and  makes  the  waist  look  smaller  by  contrast, 
and  is  only  a  development  of  that  contour  which  is  universally  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  beauty  in  the  female  form.  But  though  our  costume 
IS,  with  few  exceptions,  as  I  have  shown,  decidedly  elegant  and  be¬ 
coming,  I  think  it  a  great  pity  that  all  girls  young  enough  to  wear 
short  dresses  (with  the  exception  of  quite  little  children)  have  their 
skirts  so  much  longer  than  were  worn  some  years  ago.  As  soon  as  a 
child  is  about  twelve  years  old,  sometimes  before,  her  iietticoats,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  dropped  to  within  three  inches  of  the  boot;  oc¬ 
casionally  they  are  lower  still,  and  young  ladies  of  fifteen  are  considered 
such  women  that,  if  they  do  not  actually  wear  long  skirts,  the  dresses, 
at  any  rate,  touch  the  ankles.  As  a  matter  of  health  this  is  to  be 
regretted,  for  the  incumbrance  of  the  long  petticoats,  and  their  weight 
on  the  hips,  impede  that  freedom  of  movement  which  is  necessary  for 
the  healthy  growth  of  young  persons.  No  girl  of  twelve,  or  under, 
should  have  her  dress  below  the  knees ;  she  may  wear  them  so  oven 
later,  if  she  be  very  small  for  her  age ;  and  then,  till  fifteen  is  reached, 
they  may  be  gradually  lowered  to  half  way  down  the  legs,  and  even 
for  a  year  or  two  more,  unless  the  wearer  be  unusually  womanly  in 
stature,  they  should  be  above  the  top  of  the  boots.  Formerly  (I  speak 
of  twenty  or  more  years  since)  the  skirts  were  worn  as  I  propose ; 
they  were  a  good  deal  fuller,  particularly  at  the  hips,  which  gave  great 
style  to  the  dress ;  and  it  was  a  very  general  thing  to  see  girls  of  from 
fifteen  to  seventeen  with  their  petticoats  nearly,  if  not  quite,  half  way 
np  the  legs,  which  is  an  infinitely  more  attractive  fashion.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  notice  a  few  of  the  well-dressed  children  one  meets  to  see 
that  those  who  have  the  shortest  dresses  present  a  much  more  pkjuant, 
lively,  and  elegant  appearance  than  those  who  wear  their  skirts  clinging 
round  their  limbs,  and  reaching  so  low  down  the  leg.  Many  strictures 
are  passed  on  the  assumption  of  womanly  airs  by  our  young  girls  ;  but, 
while  it  may  partly  arise  from  the  character  of  their  education,  change 
of  costume  has  unquestionably,  in  some  measure,  produced  the  result 
deprecated.  In  very  short  dresses  girls  look  much  younger,  and  are 
regarded  more  as  children ;  certainly  a  more  desirable  state  of  things 
than  obtains  at  present  when  fashion  enables  them  to  assume  the 
mature  manners  which  are  offensive  in  those  whoso  greatest  charm 
is  the  innocence  of  childhood.  Girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen,  or  even 
younger,  are  now  dressed  in  such  a  womanly  style  that  we  treat  them 
accordingly,  and  are  disappointed  at  the  result.  My  views  about 
shorter  dresses  may  perhaps  surprise  some  of  your  readers,  therefore 
I  must  add  that  the  suggestion  involves  another  change  in  costume, 


which  I  wish  to  advocate,  but  my  letter  is  so  long  that  I  must  wait 
another  opiwrtunity,  so  I  hope  such  objectors  will  reserve  their 
judgment.” 

Wol'ld  you  bo  so  kind  as  to  inform  An  Old  Sl'hscriher  why 
the  violet  supplanted  the  lily  during  the  Imperial  rigime  as  the 
emblematical  flower  of  France  ?  LThe  lily  is  the  Bourbon  emblem, 
the  violet  typifies  the  Imiierial  purple.] 

C.  P.  writes—"  Being  a  very  old  subscriber  to  your  Magazine,  I 
thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  write  to  you  if  Silkworm  will 
tell  mo  how  to  wash  a  white  and  scarlet  Shetland  shawl,  a  crochet 
one.  Would  feel  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  answer  it  next  month.” 
[Wash  it  in  sapolino  and  water,  i  oz.  to  a  gallon,  and  pin  out  on  a  clean 
sheet  on  the  floor.] 

Will  the  Silkworm  toll  Anna  how  to  restore  the  gloss  to  a 
tortoiseshell  comb  that  has  lost  its  polish  from  lying  by?  [Your 
comb  must  be  repolishcd.] 

Good  and  Cheap  Dressmaking,  Mrs.  Shaw,  57,  Charlotte-street, 
Portland-place. 

Will  Silkworm  kindly  inform  An  Old  Subscriber  if  the  flannel 
raoming-gown  should  only  be  worn  in  the  bedroom,  or  is  it  usual  for 
ladies  to  wear  such  gowns  and  receive  visitors  for  breakfast  ?  [Flannel 
morning-gowns  are  worn  for  breakfast,  and  kept  for  that  purpose  only 
when  so  employed ;  cashmere  is  a  more  elegant  material  than  flannel.] 

G.  S.  seeing  some  correspondent  is  in  want  of  a  reeeipt  for  Swiss 
roll  sends  a  good  one: — 3  eggs,  their  weight  in  white  sugar,  the 
weight  of  2  in  flour,  1  oz.  of  butter ;  beat  the  eggs  first,  then  mix  the 
whole,  boating  it  for  15  minutes.  Butter  a  paper,  spread  the  batter, 
replace  it  in  a  tin,  bake  till  set  in  a  quick  oven,  turn  it  off  to  a  paper 
strewn  with  sifted  sugar,  spread  preserve  on,  and  roll.  To  be  eaten 
cold. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  from  the  Delicate  Lady,  A  Subscriber 
to  the  Magazine  would  recommend  the  little  watering-place,  Dover- 
court,  as  most  healthy  and  bracing  for  a  residence.  The  prices  of 
necessaries  are  very  moderate,  except  perhaps  just  during  the  season 
for  visitors,  but  residents  can  of  course  regulate  their  e.xpenses.  Mrs. 
Balding,  8,  Cliff-terrace,  has  apartments,  very  clean  with  good  at¬ 
tendance,  on  reasonable  terms,  and  would  like  to  get  a  permanent 
lodger.  She  can  refer  to  several  clergymen,  &c.,  and  would  name  the 
Reverend  W.  II.  Attwood,  Gorbeck  Rectory,  Suffolk,  as  one  who 
would  give  every  information  that  might  be  required  both  about  her 
and  the  place.  There  are  several  residents,  and  sociable  society. 
Harwich  within  a  walk,  steamers  to  Ipswich  several  times  a  day  from 
the  latter  jdace,  a  delightful  excursion;  steamboats  to  London,  fare 
43.  6d.,  during  the  summer ;  railroad  from  London  to  the  place  direct, 
with  frequent  excursion  trains ;  sea-bathing,  &c. 

Mart  R.  We  make  no  charge  for  revieics. 

II.  F.  Wash  your  hair  in  alcohol  once  a  week ;  use  no  grease. 

Mary  writes — ‘‘In  this  month’s  Magazine  Bessie  asks  the  reason 
why  she  found  any  difiSculty  in  making  the  toilet  soap,  the  receipt  of 
which  was  given  in  the  October  number.  As  I  have  made  some 
which  is  exceedingly  nice,  I  think  it  will  only  be  doing  justice  to  your 
valuable  Magazine  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  your  correspondents  how 
I  proceeded  with  the  second  soap-making,  for  the  first  attempt  was 
hard  and  unsightly.  I  got  some  common  soap,  and  instead  of  cutting 
it  scraped  it  as  fine  as  possible ;  using  the  exact  quantity  of  water, 
more  prevents  the  soap  hardening  afterwards,  it  melted  when  on  the 
fire  and  became  quite  thin  and  boiled  easily.  To  make  it  into  bars  for 
drying  I  used  a  deep  dripping-pan,  pouring  the  liquid  into  it  and 
allowing  it  to  set  for  some  hours  before  cutting  np  into  bars.  If  this 
is  of  any  use  I  shall  be  very  glad,  as  I  owe  much  to  your  Magazine 
and  the  valuable  patterns  it  contains.” 

Noraii  Kate.  We  advise  your  trying  Antephelic  Milk.  Veloutine 
is  to  be  procured  at  30,  llenrietta-street.  Covent-garden,  of  Madame 
Corinne. 

Crise  would  like  to  k-now  whether  Silkworm,  Pretty  Boots,  or 
any  other  member  of  the  “  Conversazione,”  considers  it  unmanly  and 
effeminate  for  a  gentleman  to  wear  ladies’  boots.  ‘‘  I  can  never  find 
any  men’s  boots  narrow  enough  for  me,  and  it  is  only  the  finest  French 
button  ladies’  boots  that  really  set  nicely.  I  can  wear  ladies’  4’8.  Is 
that  too  small  to  look  well  on  a  gentleman  5ft.  6in.  high  ?  I  wear  6^ 
ladies’  gloves.  There  is  nothing  I  admire  so  much  as  a  pretty  foot, 
unless  it  be  a  small,  tightly-laced  waist.  I  hope  it  will  become  the 
fashion  for  gentlemen  to  wear  high  and  small-heeled  ladies’  button 
boots  on  all  dress  occasions,  and  then  I  shall  not  be  in  danger  of 
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ridicule  when  I  wear  tbem.  I  liavc  lonpf  worn  ladies’  congress  gaiters, 
whenever  I  can  got  narrow  ones.  I  think  the  higher  the  heel  the  more 
comfortable,  up  as  far,  at  least,  as  I  have  tried.  I  am  eonvinced  that 
small  heels  are  not  dilKeult  or  dangerous,  not  only  by  eixKJrience,  but 
also  because  my  wife,  who  is  very  stout  and  heavy,  and  had  never 
worn  small  heels  before  wo  were  married,  found  no  difficulty  in 
walking  on  those  the  size  of  a  sixpence  even  at  first.” 

A.  T.  M.  is  glad  to  inform  C.  J.  S.  she  can  find  “  Drink  to  me  only,” 
as  a  solo,  in  No.  Co  of  Chappell's  Musical  Maijazine,  imblished  at 
50,  New  Bond-street.  A.  T.  M.  would  bo  much  obliged  to  any  one 
who  would  bo  so  good  as  to  tell  her  the  name  of  the  old  song 
beginning  with 

“  I  love  her,  how  I  love  her, 

Tho’  mine  she  ne’er  can  be,” 
also  name  of  composer. 

KiLnuitx.  We  are  unable  to  assist  you. 

Dolly  Vauue.v. — To  wash  your  antique  or  modern  guipure  (you 
do  not  say  which)  dissolve  two  ounces  of  sapolino  in  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  boil  up  as  soon  as  the  water  boils,  remove  the  vessel  to  the  side  of 
the  fire,  and  throw  in  the  lace,  let  all  soak  for  an  hour,  stirring  lightly 
with  a  silver  spoon  occasionally.  Then  take  up,  rinse  in  pure  warm 
water,  drop  between  a  towel,  and  pin  out  to  dry.  Do  not  iron  this 
lace. 

Caiioli.ve  writes— “To  the  Editor  of  the  Esglisiiwouax’s 
Domestic  Magazi.ne. — Dear  Madam, — I  hail  with  satisfaction  tho 
reappearance  of  Mix.vie,  which  I  have  a  great  while  been  lunging 
for,  as  an  advocate  for  the  re-adoption  of  sandals,  and  remember  tho 
pleasure  with  which  I  read  her  first  letter,  but  could  not  have  sup¬ 
posed  it  had  been  so  long  ago  as  she  mentions.  That  patent  leather 
is  much  prettier  than  bronze  kid  is  a  postulate  to  which  more  than  a 
few  ladies  may  demur:  the  question  will  bo  best  settled  by  their 
wearing  both  and  making  tho  comparison.  That  sandals  also  should 
not  be  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide  is  an  opinion  from  which 
I  dissent,  and  am  inclined  with  Pkeity  Boots  to  prefer  a  quarter  of 
an  iuch,  or  with  tho  Lover  or  Grace  axd  Elegance  the  seven-cord 
elastic.  If  Mixxif.  will  adopt  tho  former  lady’s  suggestion,  of  trying 
the  broad  ribbon  or  clastic  on  one  foot,  and  the  narrow  on  the  other, 
she  may  be  induced  to  modify  her  conclusion  that  tho  narrow  width  is 
the  more  graceful  and  clfective.  The  prettiest  photograph  of  a  lady  in 
sandals  which  I  have  seen  lately  is  one  of  Miss  (or  Madlle.  ?)  Furtado, 
who  is,  1  believe,  an  actress  at  the  Adclphi  Theatre,  and  I  think  any 
one  who  sees  it  must  surely  bo  convinced  of  tho  supreme  grace  and 
delicacy  of  bronze  shoes  or  slippers  with  broad  sandals.  Perhaps 
Minxie  will  kindly  give  her  opinion  whether,  as  tho  shoes  for  out¬ 
door  use  in  favourable  w  eather  will  probably  be  of  a  stouter  material, 
they  should  not  be  worn  with  broader  sandals  than  those  for  indoors. 
Minnie  omits  from  her  present  letter  all  reference  to  tho  lace- 
bordered  white  trousers  formerly  worn,  which  so  heightened  tho  elTect 
of  the  sandals,  aud  appeared  to  diminish  the  size  of  tho  feet.  May 
they  be  fashionable  this  season !  1  have  often  noticed  tho  effect  when 
rosettes  have  been  absent  from  the  instep,  aud  think  must  ladies  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  one  of  incompleteness,  although  those  wo 
sometimes  see  of  the  size  of  a  full-blown  dahlia  seem  to  mo  some¬ 
what  unwieldy.  Neither  is  the  rosette  tho  size  of  a  shilling,  advocated 
by  the  Lover  of  Grace  and  Elegance,  large  enough  to  please  me 
quite :  I  prefer  one  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown.  Neither  do  I  wage 
war  agaiust  plain  fiat  steel  buckles,  or  white  metal  ones,  which  from 
their  not  rusting  would  perhaps  bo  preferable,  as  they  certainly  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  *  sparkling  brilliancy’  aud  ‘  pretty  Hash  and  glitter’  so 
approved  by  Mi.vxie  ;  they  can  also  bo  worn  on  boots  when  the  cold 
and  dami>  preclude  the  wearing  of  sandals,  the  modern  form  of  which 
seems  just  os  fully  recognised  as  a  potent  implement  in  the  armoury 
of  beauty  as  when  the  sandals  of  Judith  in  ancient  story  ‘ravished 
the  eyes’  of  Uoloferucs,  tho  Assyrian  general.  A  gentleman  of  my 
acquaiutance  tells  mo  that  many  years  ago  (he  won’t  say  how  long) 
it  was  bis  pleasing  office  to  escort  two  beautiful  young  ladies  to  tho 
house  of  a  relative  whom  they  were  visiting.  Each  was  perfect  in 
her  own  style,  one  with  blue  eyes,  pale  face,  black  hair,  and  contour 
inclined  ever  such  a  little  to  embonpoint ;  the  other  a  brunette,  with 
lovely  brown  eyes,  oval  face,  hair  also  black,  but  very  tall  and  slender, 
and  of  a  beautiful  shape.  In  addition  to  these  they  possessed  the 
most  amiable  quahties  of  mind  and  heart,  and  ho  was  fascinated  by 
both  to  a  degree  which  he  never  felt  before  or  since,  and  their  charms 
seemed  so  evenly  balanced  that  he  could  not  tell  which  he  preferred. 
Their  way  lay  through  some  fields,  and  it  fell  to  his  happy  lot  to  help 


them  over  two  or  three  stiles.  In  doing  so  he  observed  that  both 
wore  sandals,  but  that  those  of  the  plump  young  lady  were  slightly 
broader  than  those  of  her  sister ;  this  little  circumstance  seemed  to 
turn  the  balance  in  her  favour,  and  had  she  not  rejected  him,  they 
would  probably  now  be  a  happy  couple,  lie  tells  me  he  has  ever 
since  felt  attracted  by  ladies  who  wear  sandals.  I  am  reminded  by 
this  of  a  little  poem  by  Mr.  Locker,  which  will  be  found  in  his 
London  Lyrics,  a  new  edition  of  which  has  just  been  issued  by 
Messrs.  Strahan  and  Co.  With  your  permission  I  will  transcribe  it, 
and  hope  it  will  not  be  found  too  large  an  encroachment  on  your 
space.  It  is  entitled — 

MRS.  SMITH. 

Last  year  I  trod  these  fields  with  Di, 

Fields  fresh  with  clover  and  with  rye; 

They  now  seem  arid! 

Then  Di  was  fair  and  single;  how 
Unfair  it  seems  on  me,  for  now 
Di’s  fair— and  married ! 

A  blissful  swain,  I  scorned  tho  song 
Which  says  that  though  young  Love  is  strong 
The  Fates  are  stronger : 

Breezes  then  blew  a  boon  to  men. 

Then  buttercups  were  bright,  aud  then 
This  grass  was  longer. 

Tliat  day  I  saw,  and  much  esteemed, 

Di’s  ankles,  which  tho  clover  seemed 
Inclined  to  smother : 

It  twitched,  and  soon  untied  (for  fun) 

'The  ribbon  of  her  shoes,  first  one. 

And  then  tho  other. 

I’m  told  that  virgins  augpir  some 
Misfortune  if  their  shoestrings  come 
'To  grief  on  Friday: 

And  so  did  Di,  and  then  her  pride 
Decreed  that  shoestrings  so  untied 
Are  so  untidy ! 

Of  course  I  knelt,  with  fingers  deft 
1  tied  tho  right  and  tied  tho  left : 

Says  Di,  “  The  stubble 
Is  very  stupid — as  I  hvc 
I’m  shock’d — I’m  quite  ashamed  to  give 
You  so  much  trouble.” 

For  answer  I  was  fain  to  sink 
To  what  we  all  would  say  and  think 
Were  Beauty  present : 

“  Don’t  mention  such  a  simple  act, — 

A  trouble  ?  not  the  least.  In  fact 
It’s  rather  pleasant.” 

I  trust  that  Love  will  never  tease 
Poor  little  Di,  or  prove  that  he’s 
A  graceless  rover. 

She’s  happy  now  as  Mrs.  Smith — 

And  less  polite  when  walk\ug  with 
Her  chosen  lover ! 

Heigh-ho !  Although  no  moral  clings 
'To  Di’s  blue  eyes  and  sandal  strings. 

We’ve  had  our  quarrels ! — 

I  think  that  Smith  is  thought  an  ass, 

1  know  that  when  they  walk  in  grass. 

She  wears  Balmorals." 

Blub  Cherry  writes — “I  have  subscribed  to  your  Magazine  entirely 
on  account  of  its  fte<iuent  articles  on  corsets  and  lacing.  I  hope  you 
will  not  discontinue  their  publication,  but  push  on  the  good  work. 
Don’t  you  think  small  waists  hereditary  ?  In  Berlin,  where  both 
father  and  mother  lace,  the  children  have  beautiful  little  waists. 
Does  a  taper  waist  give  manhness,  or  courage,  or  strength  to 
a  man  ?  or  why  are  military  students  so  tightly  laced  in  govern¬ 
ment  schools  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  ?  At  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  the  students  have  taper  waists  and 
hollow  backs.  I  am  often  asked  where  gentlemen’s  corsets  are  to  be 
had.  The  pair  I  am  now  wearing  were  made  by  C.  Fasse,  123, 
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Oranion-strasse,  Berlin,  and  arc  very  strong  and  good,  for,  altLougli  I 
Lave  mine  laced  as  tight  as  they  can  be  drawn,  they  never  stretch  or 
rip.  Like  Walteu  and  Belle,  I  have  experienced  the  pleasures  of 
Ix'ing  tightly  laced,  and  really  enjoy  it.  When  I  can’t  get  gentlemen’s 
corsets,  1  always  prefer  Thomson’s  glove-fitting  to  any  other  lady’s 
corset.” 

A  C'o.N’STAM  SvBSCitiDER  would  be  glad  to  know  in  your  next 
month’s  Magazine  what  kind  of  an  indoor  and  outdoor  dress  would  be 
suitable  for  a  young  widow  who  has  worn  crape  two  years,  also  if 
white  can  be  worn?  [Black  silk,  black  and  white  or  violet.  Two 
years  is  the  usual  time  for  black  dresses  only.] 

Would  the  Editor  of  the  Exglishwomax’s  Domestic  Maca/ixe 
kindly  oblige  Mrs.  C.  by  informing  her  where  she  can  procure  the 
black  silk  braid  and  blae-k  silk  thread  for  working  the  Maltese  lace 
pattern  published  in  the  February  number  of  the  Exclishwomax’s 
Domestic  Maoazixe  for  1871  ?  [Of  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  125. 
( )xford-strcet.] 

Magenta  will  be  much  obliged  to  the  kind  Silkworm  to  tell  her 
if  the  use  of  washes  to  give  a  golden  shade  to  the  hair  is  injurious  r 
Will  they  make  the  hair  come  out  or  turn  grey?  Magenta’s  hair 
until  lately  was  golden,  but  illness  has  made  it  dark.  Any  experience 
from  ladies  on  this  subject  given  in  the  “Conversazione”  will  be 
gratefully  received. 

Mrs.  S.  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  ofler  advice  to 
the  lady  (Mary  C.)  who  gave  a  false  character  to  her  bad  housemaid. 
If  she  is  too  weak  to  tell  the  truth,  and  cannot  see  how  wrong  it  is  to 
introduce  knowingly  such  a  girl  into  another  person's  household,  she 
will  also  be  too  weak  to  follow  any  suggestions  that  may  l>e  offered. 
If  there  were  fewer  of  such  mistresses  there  would  be  fewer  of  such 
servants ;  but  there  is  no  inducement  for  a  servant  to  behave  well  if 
a  bad  one  can  obtain,  through  her  employer’s  cowardice,  an  ecjually 
good  character  on  leaving  her  sendee. 

Lirby  would  feel  much  obliged  if  Greysteil  will  kindly  tell  her 
whether  her  crest  can  be  enlarged  for  marking,  and,  if  so,  where  it 
can  be  done  ?  [Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  i ’5,  Oxford-street.]  as  she  is 
anxious  to  begin  to  work  it  on  some  table-linen,  but  finds  it  cannot 
be  done  in  the  small  size  it  now  is. 

Don'xa  Isabel  thinks  that  Pulvermacher’s  belts  may  be  of  benefit 
to  Esther.  She  knew  an  instance  of  the  one  for  the  back  being  of 
the  greatest  use.  Esther  will  get  full  particulars  from  the  nearest 
chemist,  as  all  are  agents.  The  belt  for  deafness  is  one  guinea. 

Nella  G.  B.  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Evglishmomax’s  Domestic  Magazine,  and  bogs  he  will  insert  in  his 
columns  a  good  and  simple  receipt  for  clearing  and  strengthening  the 
voice.  Nella  G.  B.  sings  pretty  well,  but  her  voice  is  rather  weak, 
and  a  little  singing  makes  her  hoarse.  She  liegs  the  Editor  will  give 
her  some  good  advice  regarding  it,  as  this  is  Nella’s  first  re<inest, 
though  she  has  been  a  subscriber  for  a  long  time.  An  early  reply  will 
much  gratify  Nella.  [Practise  yonr  scales  for  ten  minutes  six  times 
a  day,  sing  nothing  but  scales  and  exercises  for  a  month.  Take  a 
simple  tonic ;  drink  cold  water  night  and  morning.] 

If  Miss  Middleton  has  already  by  her  i,oco,ooo  old  postage 
stamps,  C.  II.  will  give  her  5s.  in  now  postage  stamps  for  them,  as  she 
is  collecting  them  for  a  charity. 

E.  P.  writes — “  Sir, — In  reidy  to  the  inquiry  of  X.  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  I  have  four  of 
the  numbers— namely,  August,  September,  November,  December, 
18O1.  If  the  party  wanting  them  will  state  what  they  will  give  for 
them,  I  do  not  object  to  dispose  of  them.  I  have  also  1S57,  1S5S, 
1S59,  complete,  and  will  dispose  of  them  if  required.” 

A.  CsixK,  governess  in  Eperics,  in  Hungary.  The  School  B^arJ 
Chronicle. 

Penny  will  thank  any  experienced  iierson  to  tell  her  the  best 
method  of  staining  and  polishing  boards— the  flooring  of  a  room  that 
is  not  carpeted  all  over.  The  object  is  not  to  show  the  tread,  and  not 
to  be  very  troublesome  to  keep  up. 

A.  E.  T.  Either  of  these  recipes  will  please  you : — To  two  hams  of 
iClbs.  each  albs,  common  salt,  2  oz.  juniper-berries,  and  ilb.  treacle, 
2  oz.  of  common  washing  soda.  Pound  the  berries,  and  then  mix  all 
the  ingredients  in  a  pie-dish;  set  on  the  stove  till  quite  /lof,  and  in 
that  state  mb  into  the  hams.  Keep  them  rublx“d  and  turned  every 
day.  On  the  loth  day  boil  a  pint  of  ale,  and  when  cold  pour  it  over 
them ;  they  are  cured  in  one  month.  If  smoke  is  liked,  2  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  Cambrian  essence  must  be  put  into  the  mixture  before  the 


hams  are  mbbed  with  it.  Omitted,  2  oz.  saltpetre.  No.  2. — ilb. 
coarsest  brown  sugar,  ilb.  cjm  n<  n  salt,  i  oz.  saltpetre,  1  oz.  washing 
soda,  -1  oz.  mustard,  a  tcaspoonful  cayenne  pepper,  2  tablespoonfuls 
Cambrian  essence.  Pound  and  mix  all  the  ingredients  well  together, 
and  rub  them  into  the  meat ;  then  let  it  lie,  with  the  skin  downwards, 
two  or  three  days,  after  which  mb  and  turn  daily  for  a  month  or 
more ;  they  may  then  be  taken  out  and  dried.  Either  of  the  above 
wilt  be  found  good  recipes.  Furniture  Polish. — Half  a  pint  linseed 
oil  and  half  a  pint  wood  naphtha  mixed.  Must  be  kept  corked,  and 
fell  shaken  when  being  used. 

Mr.  Beetox  would  much  oblige  Miss  Anderson  by  sending 
addresses  of  all  or  any  who  would  dispose  of  ladies’  work,  such  as  is 
given  in  Ih'eton'n  llouh  of  Needleftirk. 

L.  E.  I.  See  liccton's  Household  J/ajia^fcmenf,  article  “Pastry.” 
2.  Benzine  collas.  3.  'I’hese  are  chiefly  stencilled.  4.  Foster,  Wig- 
more-strcct.  5.  No.  6.  Madame  Goubaud’s  Guipure  Bool;,  price  is. ; 
larger  patterns,  2s. 

H.  H.  Ether  pearls.  Of  Mens.  Jozeau,  49,  Hayniavket.  Can  be 
sent  by  post. 

K.  C.  S.  I.  Your  patterns  shall  be  forwarded.  2.  Yes. 

Dorcas.  Wo  will  try  to  do  what  you  w  ish  soon. 

M.  T.  will  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  will  give  a  pattern  of  a  counter¬ 
pane  in  crochet.  Should  very  much  like  to  have  it  in  the  next 
number.  [We  will  give  one  as  soon  as  p.jssible.]  31.  T.  would  also 
like  to  know  what  would  make  girls’  hair  grow  long  as  well  as  thick  ? 
[Plaiting  it  at  night.] 

31akie  Louise  will  feel  greatly  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Exglisiiwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  if  he  can  tell  her  how  the 
Eau  des  Fees  spoken  of  in  this  JIagazine  can  be  procured  in  London. 
Is  there  any  agent  here,  or  will  it  be  impossible  to  have  it  without 
seudiug  to  Sarah  Felix  in  Paris  ?  [Of  Atkinson,  perfumer.  New  Bond- 
street,  and  Mons.  Jozeau,  49,  Haymarket.] 

Nell  will  be  very  pleased  if  the  Editor  or  any  kind  contributor  to 
this  Magazine  can  inform  her  of  a  remedy  for  double  chin  ?  She  has 
boon  living  but  a  short  time  in  the  country,  and  finds  her  face  is 
growing  so  fat  that  she  is  afraid  she  will  soon  look  quite  vulgar. 
Nell  has  always  before  been  accustomed  to  a  city  life.  [The  country 
air  evidently  agrees  with  you  too  w  ell ;  very  early  rising  is  the  only 
certain  cure  for  embonpoint.  If  you  pursue  your  town  habits  in  the 
country  you  will  get  very  stout.] 

A.  M.  C.  We  are  not  able  to  comply  with  your  request. 

C.  M.  writes — “  Sir, — I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  let  me  know- 
in  yonr  next  number  from  what  the  spirit  absinthe  is  made  ?” 
[Absinthe  is  a  liquor  composed  of  spirit  flavoured  with  a  preparation 
of  wormwood.] 

Z.  Z.  writes — “  I  have  heard  that  used  postage  stamps  look  very 
nice  as  a  papering  for  a  smoking-room,  &c.,  varnished ;  they  would 
also  make  pretty  screens  I  am  told.  Will  the  Editor  kindly  give  us 
some  patterns  and  instructions  for  making  the  medimval  lace  ?  it  will 
be  very  much  used  for  trimming  batiste  costumes  I  am  told.”  [We 
have  some  handsome  designs  in  preparation.] 

Perplexed  Fanny  wishes  to  know  if  the  Eau  des  Fees,  as  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  takes  the  curl 
and  wave  out  of  the  hair  ?  [No.] 

Mary.  This  is  the  best  furniture  polish  we  liave  yet  tried: — i  oz. 
white  wax,  i  oz.  Naples  soap,  i  pint  of  turpentine,  i  pint  of  soft  water 
boiled.  Boil  the  water,  let  it  get  cold,  shred  the  wax  and  soap  into 
it,  stand  it  in  the  oven  until  all  is  melted ;  add  the  turpentine,  slowly 
stirring  it  as  dropiied  in,  stir  till  cold.  Bottle  and  cork  closely ;  use 
next  day. 

X.  presents  her  compliments  to  S.  0.,  and  will  be  glad  to  give  38.  Od. 
in  money  or  nine  numbers  of  The  Day  of  Best,  containing  the  whole  of 
the  novel  “  The  Hidden  Sin,”  “  Autobiography  of  an  Italian  Detec¬ 
tive,”  and  other  short  stories ;  or  a  three-volume  novel.  The  House  of 
Perciral,  by  Rev.  —  Boyce,  M.A.,  in  exchange  for  the  back  numbers  of 
the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  which  she  is  wishful  to 
obtain.  [Will  S.  O.  send  full  address  ?] 

Will  the  Silkworm  or  any  other  friend  kindly  inform  Gatty  of 
the  price  of  Sarah  Felix’s  Eau  des  Fees,  and  if  it  can  be  obtained  in 
London  and  forwarded  by  post  ?  [Jozeau,  49,  Haymarket.]  Will  the 
kind  Silkworm  also  tell  Gatty  what  will  cure  her  of  a  shining, 
unctuous  appearance  of  fsce,  which  is  so  objectionable  to  see  ?  [Use 
vcloutine.]  G.utty  thinks  the  Silkworm’s  “Spinnings”  are  worth 
the  whole  price  of  the  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PAGES  GIVE  A  DINNER  PARTY. 

XT  was  well  known  in  Kilcompton  that  the  Pages 
were  about  to  give  a  dinner  party.  First,  the  boy 
in  buttons  had  been  seen  flying  about  the  neighbourhood 
with  a  package  of  neat  little  billets,  then  returned  to 
Lakelands  with  a  number  of  corresponding  ones.  Next, 
two  charwomen  were  hired,  and  the  house  was 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  dusted  from  top  to  bottom. 
It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Edmunds  heard  what  was 
in  the  wind,  and  she  soon  succeeded  in  finding  out  from 
Mrs.  Hillier  that  the  party  was  fixed  for  the  5th  of 
October,  and  that  the  Pages  were  to  have  as  many 
guests  as  their  table  could  conveniently  hold. 

“  I  can’t  make  out,”  she  complained  bitterly  to  her 
daughter,  “  whether  they  are  to  have  a  pair  of  fowls 
at  the  foot  of  the  table,  or  a  saddle  of  mutton !  I 
know  tbey  are  to  have  a  saddle  of  mutton  somewhere, 
for  George,  the  butcher,  said  it  had  been  ordered.” 

“  The  saddle  of  mutton  is  to  be  at  the  top,  mamma, 
of  course,  and  they  are  to  have  ever  so  many  entrees^ 
“  indeed !  Whatnext?  How  very  ridiculous! 

I  must  say  I  think  that  is  a  little  too  much  pretension 
for  a  country  doctor’s  table.  Mrs.  Page  will  bring  her 
husband  to  gaol  with  her  vanity  and  extravagance,  mark 
my  words  if  she  doesn’t.  And  what  are  the  entrhs  to 
be,  Lucy  ?” 

“  Curried  rabbit  is  one,  and  sweetbreads,  and  cutlets, 
and  the  others  I  forget.  Weeno  never  can  tell  any¬ 
thing,  but  I  know  they  are  to  have  a  cook  from  Harlbury, 
for  Miss  Perkins  heard  it.” 

“  My  gracious,  what  absurd  expense  !  But,  indeed, 
I  should  think  their  cook,  Mary,  couldn’t  send  up  a 
dinner  in  that  style ;  for  Mrs.  Page  told  me  herself  the 
other  day  that  she  always  burnt  up  their  meat  to  a 
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cinder.  But  anything  for  a  display.  Give  me  comfort 
every  day  in  the  week,  and  so  dear  Mr.  Edmunds  used 
often  to  say  when  he  was  alive.” 

While  the  village  chatted  thus  over  Mrs.  Page,  she 
herself  was  seated  in  conference  with  her  husband,  a 
piece  of  paper  in  one  hand  and  a  pencil  in  the  other. 

“  Two  Hippesleys  are  two,”  said  she,  checking  them 
off ;  “  Mrs.  Spencer  Hadley,  the  authoress,  who  is 
staying  with  them,  three ;  Major  and  Mrs.  Harkness, 
five ;  mamma.  Aunt  Sarah,  and  Weeno,  ei-  nt.” 

“  You  needn’t  have  Weeno  till  the  evening,”  said 
Dr.  Page. 

“  Oh,  yes  I  poor  little  Weeno,  why  shouldn’t  she 
come  ?  There  now,  you  have  put  me  out — seven  did 
I  say  ? — no,  eight — well,  eight ;  Mr.  Graves,  nine  ;  our 
two  selves,  eleven  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hillier,  thirteen.  I 
must  have  another  ;  I  will  not  have  thirteen  people 
sitting  down  together.  There’s  a  superstition  about  it, 
and  it  makes  things  so  unpleasant.” 

“  Oh,  nonsense !” 

“  Well,  it  may  be  nonsense,  but  still  one  ought  to 
attend  to  these  little  hitches.  I  hate  to  hear  people 
talking  about  them  afterwards.” 

“  Then  have  that  Mr.  Fenwick  from  Barford.  You 
have  too  many  ladies  already.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  him.  Aunt  Sarah  was  down 
here  the  other  day,  and  she  doesn’t  want  him  asked  any¬ 
where.  She  thinks  he  has  a  fancy  for  Weeno - ” 

“  Pshaw  I  that’s  only  her  own  idea.” 

“  I  don’t  know.  Well,  I  don’t  mind  if  I  do  ask  him. 
That  will  make  fourteen ;  it  will  be  a  gr.'at  squeeze, 
but  I  think  we  can  manage.  We  must  send  him  in 
with  Mrs.  Spencer  Hadley.  People  say  he  is  clever, 
and  perhaps  he  can  talk  to  her — I  know  I  can’t.  I’m 
dreadfully  afraid  of  her,  and  I  never  can  tell  which  of 
her  books  she  is  quoting  from.  We  must  try  and  put 
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Weeno  near  Mr.  Graves,  for  he  really  is  a  very  pleasant, 
entertaining  kind  of  little  man,  and  most  eligible  in 
every  way.” 

The  day  of  the  dinner  party  came.  The  commotion 
that  was  going  on  at  Lakelands  sent  a  reflected  excite¬ 
ment  all  through  the  village.  The  children,  as  they 
came  from  school,  looked  wistfully  in  at  the  gate,  and 
snuffed  up  the  smell  of  the  savoury  viands  that  were  in 
process  of  cooking.  Martha  Maggs,  who  lived  oppo¬ 
site,  spent  the  day  at  the  door,  with  her  hands  under 
her  apron,  chatting  to  her  next  neighbour,  while  all 
the  time  she  kept  a  sharp  look-out  on  the  white  house. 
If  by  any  chance  she  caught  sight  of  little  Dr.  Page, 
in  his  worst  coat,  the  sleeves  covered  with  cobwebs, 
decanting  wine  in  the  parlour,  she  was  indeed  well 
repaid. 

When  seven  o’clock  came,  and  the  guests  were  seated 
round  the  table,  it  seemed  as  if  some  tricksy  sprite  had 
been  at  work,  and  had  placed  them  all  wrong.  Mr. 
Fenwick  was  next  to  Mrs.  Spencer  Hadley,  an  Intellectual 
lady  with  an  intellectual  brow,  from  which  all  hair 
was  carefully  scraped  away.  On  the  strength  of  having 
written  several  fat  volumes,  which  were  considered  to 
have  attained  a  great  and  deserved  popularity,  she  was 
much  given  to  patronising  less  fortunate  and  less  gifted 
individuals. 

“  You  like  Barford  V'  she  asked,  with  a  sudden  jerk 
of  the  head,  and  a  condescending  air,  as  if  she  were 
letting  herself  down  to  some  meaner  capacity. 

“  Well,  yes.  In  some  ways  I  like  it  extremely  ;  in 
others  not  so  well.” 

“  Ah  !  yes,  I  see.  Much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.” 

“  That  is  generally  the  case,”  said  Mr.  Fenwick. 
“  One  side  of  a  question  is  good  until  you  begin  to  con¬ 
sider  the  other.” 

“  True,  very  true.  I  have  brought  out  that  idea — and 
most  people  consider  that  I  was  very  successful  in  doing 
so — in  one  of  my  books,  the  last  but  one.  Uncertainty  ; 
or,  the  T1V0  Cousins.  You  have  read  it,  I  daresay  ?” 

“  No,  I  can’t  say  that  I  have.” 

“  You  should  do  so  ;  I  am  sure  you  would  be  pleased 
with  it.  By  the  way,  I  hear  you  are  helping  Mr.  Har- 
combe  with  his  book  about  the  Liinded  Gentry  of 
Uplandshire  ?” 

“  Yes,”  and  there  was  a  stare,  and  almost  a  sigh. 

“  I  was  looking  over  it  the  other  day.  Dear  old 
Mr.  Harcombe  was  always  a  friend  of  ours,  and  he  was 
good  enough  to  ask  my  opinion  about  it,  knowing  that 
I  had  attained  some  position  and  success  in  the  literary 
world.  It  is  very  well,  but  it  wants  something — a 
verve,  an  interest — in  Lict,  a  charm.” 

“  Indeed.” 

“The  fifth  chapter  particularly.  I  noticed  it  more 
especially  in  the  fifth  chapter.” 

“  I  am  accountable  for  the  faults  of  that.  I  had  more 
to  do  with  it  than  any  of  the  others.” 

“  Really !  I  am  sorry  I  mentioned  it,  then.  It  is 
clever,  certainly,  but  too  laboured,  too — too  studied. 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  too  much  pains  had  been  taken 
about  it.  Now,  what  I  excel  in  is  in  creating  an  interest. 
My  publisher  often  says  to  me — ‘  Mrs.  Spencer  Hadley, 
you  could  make  anything  interesting.  You  could  cast  a 


charm  and  a  halo  over  the  driest  subjects  ;’  and  indeed 
I  believe  I  could.  And  I  never  correct  what  I  write. 

I  have  been  constantly  advised  not  to  do  so  by  a  cele¬ 
brated  critic ;  he  says  corrections  would  completely 
destroy  the  ease,  the  grace,  the  fluency  of  my  style. 
That  is  my  forte.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  over¬ 
anxious,  that  you  correct  a  great  deal  too  much.” 

“  Perhaps  so.” 

“  It  is  a  great  mistake,  I  assure  you.  Ease,  Mr. 
Fenwick,  ease  is  the  great  thing  with  the  public,  and  I 
can  speak  from  experience,  for  my  works  have  had  a 
circulation  which  is  really  most  extraordinary.” 

“  You  have  a  right  to  speak,  then.  You  are  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  I  am  not.” 

This  was  said  rather  drily,  and  Mr.  Fenwick  turned 
round  to  Mrs.  Hillier,  on  the  other  side,  a  mouse  of  a 
little  woman  in  a  dun-coloured  silk.  Mrs.  Spencer 
Hadley  was  soon  deep  in  a  discussion  with  Miss  Hardy 
whether  Dr.  Going’s  last  book,  on  the  battle  of  Arma¬ 
geddon,  was  reliable  or  not.  Weeno  had  caught  sundry 
waifs  and  strays  of  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Fenwick, 
and  did  not  feel  particularly  drawn  to  the  authoress  in 
consequence.  But  when  the  ladies  left,  Mrs.  Spencer 
Hadley  tapped  her  affectionately  on  the  shoulder. 

“  My  dear  Miss  Routledge,”  she  cried,  “  I  have  read 
your  character.  I  understood  it  thoroughly.  The 
moment  I  saw  you  come  into  the  room,  in  your  simple 
white  dress  and  red  geraniums,  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  That 
is  the  very  prototype  of  my  pet  heroine,  Agnes  Bland, 
in  Trust  and  Triumph ;’  you  have  read  it  ^  No  !  Well, 

I  am  surprised  at  that.  You  will,  however,  no  doubt, 
some  day.  Then,  again,  when  I  saw  you  at  dinner 
listening  to  Mr.  Graves  with  a  listless,  abstracted  air  as 
he  talked  about  croquet,  I  thought,  ‘  It  is  just  as  I 
imagined — she  is  enthusiastic,  poetical,  imaginative.’ 
Now  I  am  sure  that,  instead  of  joining  the  others  round 
the  fire,  you  would  far  rather  sit  here  with  me  in  the 
window,  and  look  at  the  stars.  Could  anything  be  more 
lovely  ?”  And  Mrs.  Spencer  Hadley  drew  back  the 
curtain.  “  Stars  are  rightly  called  the  poetry  of  heaven , 
or,  as  Longfellow  has  it  so  beautifully,  ‘  the  forget- 
me-nots  of  the  angels.’  ” 

“  But  forget-me-nots  are  blue,”  said  Weeno. 

“  My  dear  Miss  Routledge,  I  did  not  expect  that 
from  you.  You  forget  poetical  licence.  A  little  laxity 
or  looseness  of  expression  is  always  allowed.  I  am 
half  a  poet  myself,  you  know.  People  often  say  to 
me — ‘  Mrs.  Spencer  Hadley,  why  don’t  you  write 
poetry  ?’  and  I  answer,  ‘  I  don’t  nvrite  it  ;  I  only  feel  it.’ 
And  really,  I  have  put  some  very  poetical  ideas  into  the 
mouth  of  that  heroine  I  was  speaking  to  you  about — 
Agnes  Bland.  They  are  quite  appropriate  to  her. 
Moore,  Byron,  and  Scott  were  the  pet  companions  of 
my  girlhood.  I  slept  with  a  volume  of  their  poetry 
under  my  pillow.  And  the  longest  thing  I  can  recollect 
was  repeating  ‘  Casa  Bianca’  (that  sweet  thing  of  Mrs. 
Hemans’),  in  a  white  pinafore,  with  my  hair,  plaited  in 
two  tails,  down  my  back.  ‘  The  boy  stood  on  the 
burning  deck  !’  I  remember  it  as  well  as  if  it  were 
yesterday.  But,  talking  of  burning,  when  you  look 
out.  Miss  Routledge,  don’t  you  sec  a  kind  of  red  light 
over  there  ?” 
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Weeoo  looked,  but  could  see  nothing.  At  last,  near 
the  Pages’  gate,  she  caught  sight  of  a  reddish  glow 
gleaming  through  the  trees. 

“  Yes,  I  do  see  something,”  she  cried.  “  It  seems  to 
be  coming  from  the  cottages  just  opposite  the  gate.” 

“A  fire  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Spencer  Hadley,  clasping 
her  hands.  “  A  fire,  no  doubt.  How  delightful !  In 
the  book  that  I  am  just  engaged  on — I  mustn’t  divulge 
the  title — one  of  the  principal  incidents  is  to  be  a  fire. 
Adolphus  rushes  in  to  save  Bertha  from  the  flames,  and, 
somehow,  I  can’t  put  enough  spirit  into  it.  I  feel  that 
it  will  want  energy,  strength,  and  life.  If,  as  I  said  to 
Mr.  Spencer  Hadley — if  I  could  only  see  a  fire;  and 
now  I  really  must  go  and  look  at  this  one.  Mrs.  Page, 

I  am  sure  you  will  have  no  objection — you  won’t  mind 
Miss  Routledge  and  me  just  slipping  out,  to  look  on  at 
this  fire  ?  I  particularly  wish  to  do  so.  In  fact,  it  is 
to  me  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance.  Let  me 
see,  I  have  my  note-book  ail  right.” 

Mrs.  Page  made  not  the  slightest  objection.  Indeed, 
if  Mrs.  Spencer  Hadley  had  proposed  engaging  a 
balloon  she  would  have  made  none,  for  the  intellectual 
lady  had  a  character  for  eccentricity,  and  was  moreover 
a  distinguished  friend  of  the  great  Hippesleys  them¬ 
selves.  So  the  bell  was  rung,  shawls  and  cloaks  were 
brought,  and  Weeno  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Hadley  set 
off. 

“  I  suppose  we  can’t  persuade  any  one  to  come  with 
us  ?”  said  she,  looking  back  into  the  room.  But  no  one 
stirred. 

“  Ah  !  they  have  no  enterprise,  no  spirit  of  adventure. 
I  daresay  we  shall  succeed  better  downstairs.”  And, 
just  as  they  got  down,  the  dining-room  door  opened, 
and  four  or  five  figures  came  out. 

“  On  what  delightfully  romantic  errand  is  Mrs. 
Spencer  Hadley  bent  now  ?”  said  old  Major  Harkness, 
smiling  gallantly. 

“  Romantic  indeed,  you  may  well  say.  Do  you  know. 
Dr.  Page,  that,  actually  and  truly,  there  is  a  fire  going 
on,  just  at  your  very  gate  too  ?” 

“  Indeed !  Is  there  ?  Nothing  to  signify,  I  daresay. 
Perhaps  they  are  only  burning  some  weeds.” 

“  Weeds,  indeed  !  weeds,  at  this  time  of  night ! 
What  can  you  be  thinking  of  ?  It  is  something  a  great 
deal  more  important  than  that,  and  I  know  that  I  must 
go  and  look  on.  I  wouldn’t  miss  such  a  sight  for  the 
universe.” 

“  Then,  of  course,  I  must  go  too,”  s.aid  little  Dr. 
Page  blandly.  In  his  heart  he  thought  she  was  a  very 
foolish,  troublesome  woman  wanting  to  run  about  in 
the  wind,  causing  great  disarrangement  to  his  neat  white 
tie,  and  his  hair  that  he  had  had  such  trouble  with, 
but  he  only  smiled  politely,  and  put  on  his  great-coat 
with  every  appearance  of  gratification.  Mrs.  Spencer 
Hadley  looked  about  for  more  recruits,  but  only  one 
other  gentleman  joined  her  train,  and  that  was  Mr. 
Fenwick,  who  walked  behind  with  Weeno. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  in  fitful 
gusts.  The  red  glare  which  had  seemed  like  a  tiny 
spot  at  first  had  now  spread  considerably.  As  they 
came  out  of  the  little  belt  of  trees  that  surrounded  Lake¬ 
lands  they  saw  that  the  bright  fl-imes  were  coming  faster 


and  faster  from  the  lower  part  of  one  of  the  cottages 
opposite  the  gates. 

“  It’s  Martha  Maggs’  little  place,”  said  Dr.  Page. 
“  She  is  always  gossiping  about,  and  leaving  her  children 
to  mind  themselves.” 

Martha  Maggs,  with  her  hair  flying  wildly  in  the 
wind,  and  her  eyes  starting  out  of  her  head,  was  now 
seen  rushing  frantically  backwards  and  forwards. 

“  Here’s  the  doctor  !”  she  screamed,  as  she  caught 
sight  of  him.  “  Oh,  Dr.  Page !  Dr.  Page !  this  has 
been  a  night’s  work  for  I.  D’ye  see,  I  left  some  lucifers 
to-day  on  the  table,  and  when  I  was  out,  Jane  went  and 
gave  them  to  her  child  to  play  wi’,  and  d’ye  see,  just  as 
we  wor  all  in  bed,  my  master  says  to  I,  ‘  I  smells 
summut  burning.’  ‘  Get  out  wi’  thee,’  says  I  ;  ‘  it’s  all 
thy  own  nonsense ;’  but  lor,  when  he  got  up,  and 
looked  down,  there  was  the  kitchen  choke  full  of  smoke 
and  fire.  We  got  up  then,  and  dr.igged  the  little  ones 
out  o’  bed,  and  Sally  Jones,  who  is  a  main  good  neigh¬ 
bour — that  I  will  say  for  her — held  a  blanket  out  to 
catch  they  in.  How  my  master  got  I  out  I  dunnow, 
for  I  wor  in  such  a  taking  I  didn’t  seem  to  know  what 
I  was  at.” 

“  The  children  are  all  safe,  then  ?”  said  Mrs.  Spencer 
Hadley. 

“  It  seemed  as  how  they  wor  when  I  counted  on  ’em 
just  now,  mum.  There’s  twelve  on  us — my  master 
and  me  and  ten  little  ’uns.  There’s  Mary,  and  Jane, 
and  Artimas,  and  Alfred,  and  John,  and  Sammle,  and 
Rebecca,  and  Martha  Ann,  and  Timothy.  But  lor, 
Jane,  that’s  never  our  Timothy.” 

“  It  is,”  s.aid  Jane. 

“  It  isn’t !”  screamed  her  mother,  pushing  a  child 
away  from  her.  “  It  isn’t,  I  tell  ye.  It’s  that  dark  a 
body  can  hardly  see  their  hand  afore  ’em,  but  I’d  know 
our  Timothy  among  a  thousand.  Tnat’s  Sally  Jones’s 
Tommy.  He’s  just  the  size  o’  Timo  hy,  but  he’s  not 
our  Timothy.” 

“  I  thought  you  took  ’un  up  yourself.” 

“  I  thought  as  how  I  took  Sammle  and  he  up  together  ; 
but  lor,  I  was  that  crazy  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was 
a-doin’.  Timothy,  'Fimothy,  my  poor  crippled  child, 
where  beest  thou  ?  Often  and  often  folks  have  said  to 
I,  ‘  It  ’ud  be  well  if  so  be  the  Lord  ’ud  take  ’un  ;’  but 
there,  it  don’t  seem  as  if  I  could  spare  ’un  just  yet.” 

Pieces  of  blazing  wood  now  fell  fast,  and  through 
the  crackling  of  the  flames  something  like  a  feeble  cry 
could  be  heard. 

“  There  he  be  !”  screamed  Martha.  “  I’d  know  his 
voice  anywhere.  ”  She  rushed  frantically  up  to  the 
bedroom  window,  but  Dr.  Page  took  hold  of  her,  and 
pinned  her  arms  down  to  her  sides.  “  Now  what  are 
you  thinking  of,  woman  ?  You  can’t  do  any  good.” 

“  But  my  master  and  Joe  Jones  are  gone  for  ladders 
and  water,  and  they  won’t  be  back  for  ever  so  long, 
and  the  child  will  be  smoked,  burnt,  scorched  up  to  a 
cinder.  Oh,  Timothy  !  Timothy  !” 

Again  the  feeble  cry  came  on  the  wind,  but  while 
Martha  Maggs  was  screaming,  struggling,  and  kicking, 
some  one  had  come  to  the  rescue.  'Fhe  friendly  Sally 
Jones  had  brought  a  chair,  and  mounting  on  this,  Mr. 
Fenwick  had,  thanks  to  his  six  feet,  easily  reached  the 
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window,  and  had  disappeared  into  the  top  room. 
There  was  a  breathless  silence ;  no  one  dared  to  speak ; 
all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  window,  from  which  a  cloud 
of  smoke  was  now  coming.  Sometimes  blazing  frag¬ 
ments  started  up  and  fell  to  the  ground,  making  a  sudden 
flash  in  the  darkness ;  and  sometimes  there  was  the 
crash  of  a  falling  rafter,  or  the  hungry  crackle  of  the 
still  unsatisfied  flames.  Two  minutes  seemed  like  half- 
an-hour,  and  then  a  figure  appeared  at  the  window. 
The  outline  of  it  could  just  be  seen  through  the  smoke, 
and  Martha  Maggs  screamed  out — 

“  He’s  got  our  Timothy  !  He’s  got  our  Timothy  ! 
bless  ’un !” 

Timothy  was  now  handed  down.  The  blankets  he 
was  wrapped  in  were  singed  to  tinder  ;  he  had  one  great 
burn  on  his  leg,  and  another  on  his  arm,  and  he  was 
nearly  choked  with  smoke,  but  he  was  quite  safe ;  in 
a  minute  or  two  he  would  be  quite  ready  to  begin 
screaming  with  might  and  main.  Mr.  Fenwick  had  also 
a  burn  on  his  right  hand  from  one  of  the  falling  embers, 
and  his  hair  was  singed,  but  Weeno  thought  he  looked 
very  like  a  hero  in  the  flickering  blaze  of  the  red  flames  ; 
his  blue  eyes  flashed,  his  face  was  eager  and  animated, 
and  he  had  lost  the  listlessness  and  languor  that  some¬ 
times  seemed  to  hang  over  him  like  a  cloud.  James 
Maggs  and  his  helpers  soon  returned  with  pails  of 
water,  and  the  fire  was  gradually  subdued  ;  it  only  gave 
out  a  sullen,  sulky  puff  now  and  then.  When  the 
burns  had  been  looked  to  Mrs.  Spencer  Hadley  had  a 
long  consultation  with  Dr.  Page,  which  ended  in  her 
handing  out  a  sovereign  to  the  excitable  and  excited 
Martha  Maggs.  Dr.  Page,  not  to  be  outdone,  produced 
another,  and  then  they  all  turned  towards  Lakelands, 
Dr.  Page  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Hadley  leading  the  way. 

“  You  were  successful  to-night,  at  any  rate,”  said 
Weeno,  as  she  and  Mr.  Fenwick  walked  behind. 

“  Yes,  but  that  was  nothing  ;  any  one  would  have 
done  the  same,” 

“  I  don’t  know  ;  no  one  did.  Won’t  you  even  take 
credit  when  credit  is  due 

“  Oh,  no  !  I  like  credit  very  much  when  it  is  due. 
Do  you  know.  Miss  Routledge,  that  I  think  Kilcomp- 
ton  has  done  me  good  ?  I  feel  the  better  for  being 
here.” 

“  Do  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  you  have  given  me  new  life  ;  you  have  infected 
me  with  something  of  your  youth,  your  fervour,  your 
enthusiasm.  Sometimes  in  the  desert  a  traveller  sinks 
down  among  the  hot  dry  sand,  and  is  ready  to  die ; 
then  comes  up  an  unknown  friend,  and  offers  him  a 
draught  of  water.  You  have  been  this  friend — you 
have  given  me  this  draught  of  water.” 

“  I  am  very  glad  if  I  have.” 

“  I  wish  we  could  always — but — no  matter.” 

They  were  now  standing  at  the  door  of  Lakelands, 
lights  shone  from  the  upper  window,  music  sounded, 
and  voices  buzzed.  They  stopped. 

“  I’m  afraid  I  must  leave  you,”  said  Mr.  Fenwick  as 
he  looked  at  Weeno’s  downcast  eyes.  “  I  have  to  be 
home  early.” 

“  Very  well.  I’m  sure  your  hand  is  hurting  you.” 

“  Oh,  no  !  it  isn’t  that.” 


“  Isn’t  it  ?” 

“  No.  How  I  hate  saying  good-bye  !” 

“  But  this  isn’t  good-bye  for  long  -,  there  is  to-morrow, 
yon  know.” 

“  Yes,  but  to-morrow  is  never  the  same  as  to-day. 
Good-bye,  then  ;  yet  just  stay  for  one  minute — or  no  ; 
perhaps  it  is  better  not  to  keep  you.” 

“  We  have  had  a  very  pleasant  evening,”  said  Mrs. 
Spencer  Hadley  as  she  drove  home  in  the  Hippesleys’ 
carriage  ;  “  and  I  have  made  some  most  valuable  addi¬ 
tions  to  my  note-book,  but  I  don’t  know  how  you  could 
say  that  little  Miss  Routledge  wasn’t  particularly  good- 
looking  ;  to  me  she  seems  quite  beautiful — so  innocent 
and  happy.” 

“Well,  I  believe  to-night  she  did  look  very  well,” 
answered  Mrs.  Hippesley  drowsily. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  DECISION. 

UTHBERT  FENWICK  walked  home  that  even¬ 
ing  in  a  state  of  great  perplexity.  Weeno  was 
’oecoming  more  and  more  interesting  to  him,  so  much 
so  that  he  had  been  very  near  precipitating  matters  as 
they  stood  together  at  the  door  of  Lakelands.  But  he 
told  himself  that  this  would  never  do  ;  he  must  put  a 
bridle  on  his  tongue ;  he  must  be  silent.  He  was  not 
only  poor,  his  fortunes,  never  very  good,  were  not  only 
at  their  lowest  ebb,  but  he  had  a  debt  which  hung  about 
him  like  a  horrible  weight.  A  large  sum  of  money  had 
been  once  entrusted  to  his  care  ;  he  had  invested  it  in  a 
promising  speculation,  and  one  fine  day  he  heard  that 
every  penny  of  it  was  lost.  He  promised  to  pay  it  back, 
and  pay  it  back  at  all  costs  he  was  determined  to  do. 
Till  this  was  accomplished  he  felt  that  nothing  he  had 
was  his  own.  He  worked  hard,  but  he  had  not  the 
secret  of  popularity  ;  he  wrote  scientific  treatises,  but 
they  did  not  take  ;  and  now  at  the  age  of  five-and-thirty 
he  had  nothing  permanent  before  him."  When  his 
business  with  Mr.  Harcombe  was  over  he  would  be  out 
of  employment  and  on  the  world  again.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  must  put  all  thought  of  Weeno  away 
from  him  ;  and  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  do  this  ;  he 
tormented  himself  with  probabilities.  “  Would  it  be 
any  harm  to  ask  her  to  wait  for  me  r”  he  thought  some¬ 
times,  and  yet  what  sort  of  a  waiting  would  it  be  ? — 
long,  long  years  of  uncertainty  without  even  so  much  as 
a  loophole  of  light.  He  guessed  pretty  well  the  state 
of  her  feelings  towards  him  ;  she  knew  no  artifices  to 
conceal  them  :  he  saw  her  colour  change  when  he  came 
into  the  room  :  he  saw  her  face  brighten.  Those  large 
brown  eyes  that  looked  so  steadily  and  earnestly  at  him 
glowed  when  he  came  near  her.  When  he  thought  of 
this  he  was  almost  determined  to  throw  discretion  to  the 
winds  and  tell  her  everything,  but  again  that  calculating 
consideration  came  in,  and  again  he  hesitated. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  Mrs.  Fenwick  went 
to  call  on  the  Routledges.  It  so  happened  that  a  great 
bazaar  was  coming  off  at  Harlbury,  and  Mrs.  Rout¬ 
ledge  asked  her  new  neighbour  if  she  would  take 
Weeno  to  it.  Mrs.  Fenwick  had  very  sharp  eyes  ;  she 
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saw  Weeno’s  blushes  ;  she  remembered  several  other 
little  things  that  had  come  under  her  notice,  and  she 
determined  what  course  she  would  pursue.  She  waited 
till  next  morning  at  breakfast,  and  then  she  began — 

“  Cuthbert,  what  do  you  think  of  that  little  Miss 
Routledge  ?” 

“  What  do  I  think  of  her  ?  I’m  sure  I  can’t  tell. 
Why  do  you  ask  ?” 

“  Oh,  nothing  !  only  that  her  mother  asked  me  to 
take  her  with  us  to  Harlbury  on  Thursday  evening.  I 
suppose  she  wants  her  to  meet  some  of  the  town-people 
— Mr.  Graves,  the  curate,  I  daresay.” 

“  What  does  she  care  about  Mr.  Graves  ?” 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,  but  Mr.  Graves  is  ex¬ 
tremely  well  off,  and  of  course  for  a  girl  in  her  position 
it  would  be  a  great  matter  to  be  well  settled.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  she  and  her  mother  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
dependent  on  that  dreadful  Miss  Hardy,  and  certainly 
a  comfortable  home  of  her  own  would  be  most  desirable 
for  her.” 

Mr.  Fenwick  said  nothing  ;  he  seemed  to  be  intent  on 
breaking  up  an  egg-shell  into  the  smallest  possible  pieces. 

“  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  deplorable  for  her,” 
continued  Mrs.  Fenwick,  “  than  a  long,  hopeless  engage¬ 
ment,  such  as  Selina  Stephens’  is.  For  my  part,  I  think 
Mr.  Brown  was  greatly  to  blame  in  asking  Selina  to 
sacrifice  the  best  years  of  her  life  to  a  miserable  uncer¬ 
tainty.  There  she  is  now,  so  worn  and  altered  by  the 
seven  years  of  anxiety  and  suspense  that  one  would 
hardly  know  her.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  miserable 
selfishness,  such  ruination  to  the  girl’s  prospects,  is 
quite  unpardonable.” 

“  But  supposing  she  was  content  to  make  the 
sacrifice  ?” 

“  She  oughtn’t  to  have  been  asked  to  make  it.  If 
she  chose  to  keep  herself  free,  by  her  own  will,  then  of 
course  that  is  a  different  thing  ;  but  she  oughtn’t  to  have 
been  asked  to  do  it.  There  ought  to  have  been  no 
promises,  spoken  or  understood.  She  should  have  been 
left  free  as  air  to  do  as  she  pleased.  Most  people  are 
of  my  opinion.  I  can’t  bear  that  Miss  Hardy,  but  I 
heard  her  saying  the  very  same  thing  the  other  day  to 
Mr.  Hillier,  and  how  extremely  dishonourable  it  was 
for  any  one  to  induce  another  to  give  up  life,  youth, 
prospects — all,  in  fact,  that  can  be  given  up — to  a  mere 
will-of-the-wisp,  that  might  very  possibly  end  in  nothing.” 

“You  really  think  so ;  but  then  you  know  things 
may  improve.” 

“  May  !  may,  indeed  !  There  are  always  a  great  many 
‘  ifs’  and  ‘  buts’  to  that,  as  you  ought  to  know.  But 
there  is  no  occasion  to  say  these  things  to  you,  Cuthbert ; 
you  are  much  too  honourable  and  unselfish  to  act  as 
Mr.  Brown  has  done.” 

These  remarks  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  Mr.  Fen¬ 
wick’s  decision  ;  he  would  leave  things  as  they  were  ;  he 
would  not  ask  Weeno  to  sacrifice  herself  to  him  and  his 
uncertain  future  ;  no  one  should  say  that  he  was  selfish 
or  exacting.  From  the  brow  of  the  hill  he  could  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  Routledges’  house,  of  the  trailing  ivy 
on  the  wall,  of  the  bright  Virginian  creeper.  “  Poor 
little  singing  bird  !”  he  said  to  himself  as  he  looked  down, 
“  why  can’t  I  have  you  to  sing  to  me  for  ever  ?”  If  he 


could  get  loose  from  the  horrible  net  that  was  about  him 
there  ought  to  be  a  hope,  but  it  could  only  be  a  distant 
one.  “I  suppose  silence  is  the  best  course  for  her,”  he 
said  to  himself  as  he  walked  backwards  and  forwards. 
“  I  have  counted  up  everything,  and  it  seems  to  be  so  ;  I 
hope  I  am  right.”  Yet  now  that  his  mind  was  made  up, 
never  hid  Weeno  seemed  so  dear  to  him  ;  never  did  he 
long  more  to  hear  her  say,  as  she  had  once  said  so  inno¬ 
cently,  “  I  will  give  you  anything  I  have,  Mr.  Fenwick.” 
He  saw  her  again  as  he  had  seen  her  the  night  before 
at  the  hall-door  of  Lakelands,  with  the  red  geraniums 
in  her  hair,  and  her  dark,  soft  eyes  looking  up  to  his  with 
a  shy,  loving  wonder.  All  that  must  be  over  now  ;  he 
must  see  her  as  though  he  saw  her  not — he  must  not 
betray  anything  by  word,  or  look,  or  sign.  For  her 
sake,  he  thought,  it  is  for  her  sake,  not  to  tie  her  down 
to  an  uncertainty,  or  to  make  her  give  up  her  life  for 
me.  The  decision  was  made,  and  he  turned  away  and 
walked  moodily  home.  The  wind  blew  a  cutting  blast, 
and  a  storm  of  rain  began,  but  there  is  another  rain  than 
that  which  falls  on  the  ground,  and  colder  blasts  sweep 
through  the  spirit  than  ever  come  from  the  north  or 
from  the  east. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  HARLBURY  BAZAAR. 

^j^HIS  was  what  was  written  in  the  book  with  the 
_L  marbled  covers  : — 

Nov.  6th.  The  bazaar  evening  is  over.  There 
were  no  accidents,  no  mistakes,  no  contretemps  of  any 
kind,  and  yet  somehow  everything  seemed  wrong. 
Sometimes,  when  spring  has  come  early  in  the  year,  I 
have  gone  out  to  look  at  the  little  sprouts  that  were 
beginning  to  unfold  ;  every  day  I  watched  them,  and 
every  day  they  seemed  larger  and  greener,  but  some 
morning  the  frost  has  crept  in,  the  fresh  shoots  are  limp 
and  sap-dried — they  hang  down  nerveless  on  their  stems. 
So  it  seems  now  ;  I  shall  never  believe  in  presentiments 
•again  v\  hen  we  feel  joyous  and  light-hearted  it  is  then 
the  wings  of  some  new  calamity  are  fluttering  overhead  ; 
when  we  think  to  ourselves  that  all  must  be  well,  then 
the  cold  chill  strikes  in.  It  is  just  at  the  end  of  the  last 
scene  of  all  that  Romeo  says — 

“  My  Ikjsoiii’s  lord  sits  lightly  on  his  throno. 

And  all  this  day  an  unaccnstoui’d  sjtirit 

Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts.” 

When  we  think  to  be  most  glad,  then  some  evil  angel 
knocks  at  the  door.  The  day  that  I  was  to  go  to  Harl¬ 
bury  with  the  Fenwicks,  I  could  not  help  singing  all  the 
morning — life  seemed  so  easy,  so  bright,  so  joyous  ;  but 
the  moment  I  put  my  foot  into  the  carriage  I  felt  that 
something  was  not  right.  I  could  not  have  told  exactly 
what  it  was,  but  I  knew  it,  just  as  we  know  when  we 
go  into  a  room  what  sort  of  air  it  is  that  we  are 
breathing.  Though  Mrs.  Fenwick  kissed  me  and  called 
me  “  my  dear,”  still  her  words  seemed  like  those  that 
David  speaks  of — “  smoother  than  butter,  and  yet  very 
swords.” 

“lam  so  glad  that  you  were  able  to  come  with  us 
this  evening.  Miss  Routledge.” 

“It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  take  me.” 
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“  Not  at  all.  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  us  stupid 
companions  for  a  merry  young  girl ;  but  then  you  are 
independent  of  us — you  know  so  many  of  the  Harlbury 
people ;  the  seven  Misses  Evans  are  a  host  in  them¬ 
selves.” 

“  I  do  know  a  good  many  people  at  Harlbury  ;  1  have 
been  living  near  it  all  my  life.” 

“  Yes,  to  be  sure.  How  strange  it  seems  to  have 
spent  one’s  life  in  a  little  country  place !  You  should 
try  and  persuade  your  mother  and  aunt  to  take  you  to 
town ;  there  is  nothing  brushes  up  a  young  person  so 
much ;  it  gives  a  certain  tone,  a  knowledge  of  society 
and  of  the  world,  though  of  course  pastoral  simplicity 
is  extremely  pretty,  and  reminds  one  of  the  shepherdesses 
and  their  cr(X)ks  that  one  sees  in  pictures  and  at  the 
theatre.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Cuthbert  V' 

Mr.  Fenwick,  who  was  sitting  with  his  eyes  bent 
down,  rtiade  no  answer.  The  question  was  repeated. 

“  What  did  you  say  ?”  said  he  at  last. 

“  Oh,  nothing — nothing  of  any  consequence,  only  a 
little  trifling  remark.  I  see  you  are  in  one  of  your 
abstracted  fits,  I  assure  you.  Miss  Routledge,  w'hen 
he  gets  into  a  brown  study  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible 
to  extract  a  word  out  of  him.  But  to  go  back  again  to 
this  country  life,”  she  continued.  “  I  think,  after  all. 
Miss  Routledge,  that  it  suits  you.  I  can  quite  fancy 
you  settled  down  in  a  pretty  parsonage,  with — say,  Mr. 
Graves,  the' curate  of  Harlbury  ;  you  would  make  such 
an  admirable  little  clergyman’s  wife.  I  seem  to  see  you 
going  about  visiting  the  poor,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.” 

“  I — I  don’t  think  it  is  at  all  likely.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  of  course  you  would  say  that,  but  still  I 
am  sure  it  is  your — vocation.  You  must  let  us  know  .all 
about  it,  for  we  are  going  away,  you  know,  in  about  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.” 

“  Less  than  that,  probably,”  said  Mr.  Fenwick,  with¬ 
out  looking  up. 

“  Do  you  see  anything  out  of  the  window.  Miss 
Routledge  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Fenwick. 

“  I  see  the  lights  of  Harlbury  in  the  distance.” 

“  Indeed  !  I  suppose  it  is  quite  a  gala  day  for  the 
little  place.  lady  Caroline  told  me  that  no  one  knew 
the  trouble  she  had  been  at  about  this  bazaar.  It  is  for 
the  Volunteer  Drill  Hall,  you  know,  and  Mr.  Harcombe 
goes  in  for  popularity,  as  it  is  so  near  the  elections,  and 
that  is  the  reason  Lady  Caroline  and  the  Duchess  of 
Upland  have  been  busying  themselves  about  it.” 

The  town-hall  was  reached  at  Last,  and  we  got  out. 
The  usually  dirty,  dingy  room  was  now  a  flood  of  light, 
and  gay-coloured  flags  and  banners,  festoons  of  pink 
calico,  crowns,  wreaths,  and  mottoes  were  everywhere. 
A  tolerable  crowd  had  already  collected,  and  the  Volun¬ 
teer  band  in  the  gallery  was  playing  the  “  Harlbury 
March”  with  a  great  deal  of  noise. 

“  I  am  sure  you  w'on’t  mind.  Miss  Routledge,”  whis¬ 
pered  Mrs.  Fenwick,  as  we  walked  up  the  room — “  I 
am  sure  you  won’t  mind  staying  with  me,  but  Cuthbert 
really  has  some  very  important  business  with  Mr.  Har¬ 
combe,  which  must  be  got  over  this  evening,  so  we  will 
just  sit  down  quietly  and  enjoy  ourselves.” 

Sit  down  we  accordingly  did.  Mrs.  Fenwick  took 
out  her  eyeglass. 


“  Ah  !  how  d’ye  do.  Lady  Caroline  ?  How  d’ye  do, 
Mrs.  Bentinck  Glad  to  see  you  ;  busy  as  ever,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?  Do  you  see  that  fair-haired  girl  at  the  top  of  the 
room.  Miss  Routledge  ?  That  is  Lady  Emily,  the  great 
belle,  and  that  is  Miss  Hill,  the  heiress,  standing  beside 
her ;  they  say  she  has  fifty  thousand  pounds.  What  a 
fortune,  isn’t  it  ^  But  none  of  us  can  get  on  without 
money,  can  we  ?  Romance  and  sentiment  are  all  very 
well,  but  money  is,  I  need  not  say,  indispensable.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  wonder  who  will  select  Miss  Hill,  or  rather  who 
Miss  Hill  will  select  ?  Don’t  think  me  satirical ;  I  am 
not,  indeed.  How  these  country  folks  do  push  one 
another  !  I  suppose  they  imagine  that  to  buy  a  sixpenny 
book-mark  from  a  duchess  will  immortalise  them  for  ever. 
IxKJk  at  fat  Mr.  White,  the  grocer,  in  his  uniform  ;  isn’t 
he  enough  to  make  one  die  of  laughing  ?  And  there  are 
all  his  young  men  and  all  his  young  men’s  young  women. 
Have  you  noticed  that  when  shop-people  want  to  buy  one 
another  presents  at  these  affairs  they  always  want  to  get 
them  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  chaffer  and  bargain  to 
the  most  disagreeable  extent  ?  Y ou  can’t  be  tired  yet. 
Miss  Routledge,  but  it  seems  to  me  you  have  lost  your 
bright  colour  ;  but  never  mind,”  she  whispered,  “  I  see 
Mr.  Graves  in  the  distance.” 

“  That  concerns  me  very  little.” 

“Ah!  we  know  how  much  of  that  to  believe. 
There!  Mr.  Ball,  the  mayor,  has  just  laid  out  thirty 
shillings  on  a  cushion  ;  I  heard  Lady  Emily  tell  him  it 
was  her  own  work,  but  I  am  very  sure  she  hardly  put 
a  stitch  in  it.  How  the  people  do  laugh  and  talk  !  It 
is  really  quite  stunning  to  listen  to  them  ;  and  every  one 
that  isn’t  talking  or  laughing  seems  to  be  eating  refresh¬ 
ments  or  drinking  sherry  and  soda-water.  It  is  quite  a 
lively  scene,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“  Yes,  very  much  so  indeed.” 

Now  and  then  I  could  catch  Mr,  Harcombe’s  voice  as 
he  and  Mr.  Fenwick  paced  up  and  down. 

“  Sir  Ralph  Harcombe,  or  D’Arcombe,  went  out  to 
the  Holy  Land  in  1 267 - ” 

“  1270,  I  think,”  interrupted  Mr.  Fenwick. 

“  Yes,  I  believe  you  are  right — in  1270,  and  did  not 
return  to  England.  I  have  found  out  some  mention  of 
him  in  an  old  family  paper  that  I  must  show  you.  He 
left  no  children,  and  his  nephew  succeeded  to  the  estates 
in  France  and  elsewhere.  Do  you  think  we  have  said 
enough  about  the  Upland  family  ?” 

“  Quite  enough,  I  should  say.” 

“I  don’t  know;  there  is  one  branch  about  1670 ; 
whether  it  became  extinct  or  not,  I  don’t  think  that  is 
clearly  ascertained.” 

“  I  believe  I  can  find  it  out.” 

“  They  are  talking  about  Mr.  Harcombe’s  book  on 
the  Landed  Gentry  of  Uplandshire,”  whispered  Mrs. 
Fenwick.  “  Poor  dear  Mr.  Harcombe  !  he  is  such  a 
kind,  excellent  creature.  Family  and  descent,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing,  is  quite  a  hobby  of  his,  as  Cuthbert 
could  tell  you — or  rather,”  she  added,  correcting  herself, 
“  as  I  daresay  you  know  already.  But  here  are  all  the 
seven  Misses  Evans,  and  Mr.  Graves,  and  Mr.  Hillier,and 
their  set.  How  d’ye  do  ?  Miss  Routledge  has  been  quite 
wondering  why  you  were  so  long  coming  to  speak  to  her.” 
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They  said  their  say,  and  departed.  A  long,  dreary 
hour  passed  away ;  the  Harcombes  and  Uplands  went, 
Mr.  I'enwick  returned. 

“  Would  you  like  to  go  round  the  room,  Miss  Rout- 
ledge  ?” 

“  Oh  !  she  does  very  well  as  she  is,  Cuthbert,” 
answered  Mrs.  Fenwick.  “  We  have  been  watching 
all  that  has  been  going  on,  and  are  quite  amused  and 
interested,  aren’t  we,  now  ?” 

“  But  she  hasn’t  been  to  the  other  end  of  the  room 
at  all.” 

Mrs.  Fenwick  frowned,  but  I  went,  still  I  was  not  the 
better  for  going.  Mr.  Fenwick  hardly  glanced  in  my 
direction,  and  if  he  did  he  looked  away  directly.  I  knew 
there  was  a  fog  ;  I  breathed  it  in  every  minute,  but  how 
and  why  it  had  come  I  could  not  tell.  We  were  not  as 
we  had  been  before.  I  could  not  think  of  any  error  or 
mistake  that  I  had  made.  I  tried  to  find  a  door  out  of 
the  maze,  and  I  could  find  none. 

“  The  room  looks  wonderfully  well.” 

What  an  alteration  there  was  even  in  the  dry  tone  of 
the  voice  !  How  chilling  it  sounded  ! 

“  It  does  look  extremely  well.” 

“There  have  been  a  great  many  people  here  to¬ 
night.” 

“  Yes,  a  great  many.” 

“  I  think  you  would  like  to  go  home.” 

“  Yes,  I  should,  very  much  indeed.” 

So  we  went.  It  seemed  as  if  we  should  never  again 
be  as  we  had  once  been.  An  unspoken  good-bye  was 
in  the  air.  I  felt  it ;  I  knew  it.  Why  was  this  ?  I 
couldn’t  say.  If  there  had  only  been  one  word,  but 
there  was  not  one — all  was  uncertainty,  surmise,  and 
•silence. 

“  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  yourself,”  said  Mrs.  Fen¬ 
wick,  as  she  settled  herself  in  the  c.arriage. 

“  Oh,  yes,  thank  you — very  much.” 

That  was  indeed  a  lie — my  conscience  smote  me 
for  it. 

“As  much  as  you  expected  ?” 

“  Well,  perhaps  not  quite  so  much.” 

“  I  don’t  know  how  you  can  apply  the  word  ‘  enjoy¬ 
ment’  to  what  we  have  had  to-night,”  said  Mr.  Fenwick. 
“  There  was  nothing  to  enjoy.  I  suppose  Mr.  Baines, 
the  Kilcompton  baker,  enjoyed  the  glass  of  beer  I  saw 
him  drinking,  but  what  there  was  for  Miss  Routledge 
to  enjoy  I  am  at  a  loss  to  make  out.” 

“  You  needn’t  take  one  up  so,  Cuthbert.  These 
studious  men,  who  are  always  poring  over  their  books, 
are  apt  to  be  so  troublesomely  correct  and  accunate, 
aren’t  they.  Miss  Routledge  ?  Now,  Cuthbert  knows  a 
great  deal  more  about  books  than  he  does  about 
people.” 

“  Perhaps  it  may  be  so  much  the  better.  If  we  make 
mistakes  about  books,  they  can’t  do  so  much  harm  as 
when  we  make  mistakes  about  people.” 

I  don’t  know  why,  but  I  don’t  think  this  speech  was 
very  apropos.  Mrs.  Fenwick  bit  her  lip,  and  Mr.  Fenwick 
looked  out  of  the  window.  I  thought  that  dreadful 
drive  would  never  come  to  an  end  ;  going  to  Harlbury 
was  bad  enough,  but  coming  back  seemed  ten  times 
worse.  “  What  o’clock  is  it  ?”  “  How  slowly  this 


man  does  drive!”  “It  is  really  very  cold,”  were  all 
that  broke  the  silence.  Every  remark  fell  flat,  and  the 
effort  to  keep  up  even  the  most  spasmodic  conversation 
became  perfectly  painful.  At  last  the  carriage  stopped, 
and  I  hailed  the  sight  of  our  little  iron  gate,  with  the 
moonbeams  shining  on  it,  as  a  deliverer.  I  got  out,  the 
carriage-door  shut  with  a  loud  bang,  and  the  sound  of 
the  wheels  died  away  in  the  distance.  What  was  this 
mysterious  something  which  seemed  to  have  gone  from 
me,  and  to  which  I  would  fiiin  h.ive  cried,  “  Come 
back  I  come  back  I”  But  are  there  not  some  things  that 
never  come  back  ?  Are  there  not  little  rifts  in  the  lute 
that  widen,  widen,  widen,  till  all  the  music  is  stilled, 
and  dies  away,  as  the  sound  of  those  wheels,  which  I 
was  listening  to  in  the  cold  night  air,  was  then  dying  in 
my  ears  ?  I  knew  th.\t  discord  had  come  in  somehow 
into  my  life’s  harmonies.  Cruel  discord !  cruel  grey 
clouds  I  that  have  dimmed  the  rosy  streaks  so  fair  and 
fresh.  If  I  had  only  known  the  reason — but  I  could 
know  nothing ;  there  was  no  answer — all  was  doubt 
and  gloom.  I  had  gone  out  full  of  eager  expectancy 
and  hope ;  I  came  back  cast-down,  miserable,  and 
wretched.  “  The  reapers  had  reaped,  and  the  sun  had 
fallen,  and  all  the  land  was  dark.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WITH  THE  PRIMITIVES. 

JANUARY  goth.  To-day  the  wind  was  up  ;  it 
swept  through  the  trees,  and  round  the  house,  as 
if  it  were  glad  of  its  own  strength.  I  was  so  tired 
watching  Aunt  Sarah  knitting  her  quilt  that  I  felt  I 
must  go  out ;  if  the  wind  was  so  strong,  perhaps  it 
would  give  me  some  of  its  strength — I  wanted  it  badly. 
Life  is  sometimes  so  hard,  and  takes  so  much  out  of 
one.  When  I  was  once  past  the  gate  I  went,  I  hardly 
knew  why,  in  the  direction  of  Barford.  Before  I  had 
gone  far  the  wind  seemed  to  get  tired  ;  it  only  stirred 
the  poplars’  heads,  and  rustled  round  the  hazel  edges, 
that  are  just  beginning  to  think  of  spring.  There  is  a 
field,  where  we  sometimes  go  in  summer  to  get  cow¬ 
slips,  which  looks  over  the  old  manor-house.  The 
gate  was  open  as  I  passed,  and  I  thought  I  would 
go  in  for  a  few  minutes.  One  large  furniture  van 
had  just  gone  down  the  avenue,  and  another  was  at  the 
door.  The  Fenwicks  were  going  away  indeed.  The 
old  manor-house  was  in  the  hollow  at  my  feet ;  the 
odd-shaped  windows,  with  their  diamond  panes  ;  the 
vine,  with  its  long  naked  branches  reaching  up  to  the 
thatched  roof  the  little  bell  turrets  ;  the  cloud  of  faint 
blue  smoke  going  up  so  lazily,  and  then  lost  in  the 
shadows  of  the  tall  horse-chestnuts — all  these  had  a 
sort  of  fascination  for  me.  Presently  I  heard  voices. 
They  came  from  the  garden,  and  at  first  I  could  not 
distinguish  what  was  said.  I  did  not  wish  to  do  so, 
and  I  was  just  going  away,  when  Mr.  Fenwick’s  slow, 
deliberate  accents  fell  on  my  ear,  and  I  was  stopped, 
almost  in  spite  of  myself. 

“  Yes,”  I  heard  him  say,  “  I  have  made  up  my  mind, 
it  is  true,  but  still  sometimes  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  I  have  decided  rightly — whether  I  ought  not 
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to  have  confided - ”  I  lost  the  rest,  and  I  could  not 

catch  the  answer  ;  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  the  sound 
of  the  voices  away.  “  There  is  so  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides,”  he  continued  after  a  pause.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  best  course,  and  I  suppose  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  keep  to  it.  It  would  be  the  height  of  vacilla¬ 
tion  to  change  now,  even  if  it  were  advisable  to  do  so, 
which  1  am  not  sure  it  is.  Come,  we  had  better  go  in.” 

The  hall-door  shut,  and  after  a  few  minutes  I  went 
away.  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  I  could  not  tell.  It 
was  a  riddle  which  I  could  not  guess  ;  I  might  grope 
about  in  the  darkness  as  much  as  I  liked,  but  I  should 
be  able  to  find  no  certain  door. 

It  was  beginning  to  get  dusk  when  I  came  near 
Kilcompton.  The  sound  of  singing,  first  very  faint, 
then  louder  and  louder,  was  borne  along  on  the  quiet 
evening  air.  I  guessed  what  it  was.  There  were  two 
separate  and  distinct  sets  of  Dissenters  in  the  village — 
the  Wesleyans,  who  were  a  long-established  and  re¬ 
spectable  body,  who  had  a  good  chapel,  a  regular 
preacher,  and  who  always  came  to  church  to  be  bap¬ 
tised  or  married  ;  and  the  Primitives,  or,  as  they  were 
generally  called,  the  Ranters,  who  were  much  more 
unruly  and  less  organised.  They  had  risen  into  being 
within  the  last  two  years  ;  the  Wesleyans  had  not 
enough  fire,  life,  or  enthusiasm  for  them,  so  they  had 
seceded,  and  now  formed  a  body  of  their  own.  They 
met  in  a  stnall  cottage ;  they  numbered  no  well-to-do 
or  independent  people  in  their  ranks — no  tradesman, 
not  even  a  shoemaker  or  a  carpenter  ;  most  of  them 
were  colliers,  and  Elisha  Padfield,  a  collier,  was  their 
actual  leader,  though  they  sometimes  boasted  that  they 
had  no  real  leader,  and  that  any  one  who  liked  might 
pray  or  preach  for  them.  Still  it  was  Elisha  Padfield 
who  led  them  when  sometimes  they  walked  along  the 
roads,  two  and  two  ;  it  was  Elisha  Padfield  who  con¬ 
ducted  their  love  feasts  ;  and  it  was  Elisha  Padfield’s 
voice  that  I  now  heard  in  the  distance,  leading  them  as 
they  sang,  to  the  wildest  and  most  irregular  of  tunes, 
the  following  words  : — 

“  You’ll  SCO  tlio  li^litniii"  flasliiti'; — iiijr,  flasliiiifr — iiif',  Hash— iii", 
You’ll  see  the  li^htiiiii^  Hashiiijr,  in  that  great  day. 

Oh  !  then  turn  ye,  ix>or  sinner,  for  you  eau’t  eseaiie  the  fire. 

For  you  can’t  escape  the  fi — re,  in  that  great  day. 

“  You’ll  hear  the  thunder  roaring — ing,  roaring — ing,  roaring, 

You’ll  hear  the  thunder  n)aring,  in  that  great  day. 

Oh  !  then  turn  ye,  i><H)r  sinner,  for  you  can’t  escape  the  fire. 

For  you  can’t  eseajH-  the  fi — re  in  that  great  day. 

“  You’ll  8t“e  the  graves  an  op’ning,  an  op’ning,  an  oi)'iiing. 

You’ll  see  the  graves  au  op’ning,  in  that  great  day. 

Oh  !  then  turn  ye,  |)oor  sinner,  for  you  can’t  escape  the  fire. 

For  you  can’t  escaj)e  the  fire,  in  that  great  day.” 

By  this  time  I  had  reached  the  door  of  the  cottage. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  small  garden,  and  one  of  the 
windows  was  partly  open.  The  light  of  a  good  many 
tallow  candles  made  it  shine  like  a  glowworm  in  the 
dusk.  I  could  not  go  by  it.  I  leaned  against  the  wall 
and  listened,  occasionally  glancing  in.  Elisha  Padfield 
was  sitting  at  a  table,  and  the  congregation  were  in 
rows  on  the  wooden  benches  before  him.  He  was  a 
square,  thickset,  middle-aged  man,  without  anything 
very  remarkable  in  his  blue  eyes,  or  rather  coarsely-cut 
features,  but  just  then  his  face  was  shining  with  a 
wonderful  light ;  it  seemed  to  be  lit  up  with  it.  The 


human  face  can  be  glorified  in  many  different  ways  ; 
the  artist,  the  poet,  and  the  musician  has  each  his  own 
glory  in  moments  of  inspiration  ;  but  there  is  no  glory 
so  great  or  so  wonderful  as  that  which  comes  from  an 
intense  desire  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  other 
people.  It  was  this  that  was  now  shining  out  in  Elisha’s 
face.  Whether  he  was  wise  in  his  choice  of  a  hymn, 
whether  the  motive  of  fear  was  an  unworthy  one  to 
hold  out,  might  be  a  question,  but  with  him  everything 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  fervent  longing,  somehow  or 
other,  to  drag  one  or  two  out  of  the  City  of  Destruc¬ 
tion.  Elisha  was  well  known  in  Kilcompton,  and  every 
one,  church  or  chapel  goer,  felt  that  his  religion  had 
not  just  touched  the  outer  crust  or  shell  of  his  nature, 
but  had  gone  down  into  the  very  pith  and  kernel  of  it. 

All  now  stood  up  again.  This  time  it  was  no  wild, 
irregular  tune  that  rose  up,  but  a  sad,  soothing  one  : — 

“  Whore  is  weeping  Mary  ?  Where  is  weeping  Mary  ? 

She  is  (lead  and  gone  to  heaven,  ’riveil  in  the  goodly  laud.” 

These  words  had  a  history  of  their  own.  They  had 
first  been  sung  by  the  slaves  in  the  American  planta¬ 
tions,  and  had  now  found  another  home  with  the  Kil¬ 
compton  colliers  and  their  wives.  There  were  about 
ten  verses,  and  then  there  was  a  pause.  Elisha  Padfield 
began  : — 

“  Dear  friends, — We  have  to  thank  the  Lord  this 
night  for  the  soul  of  Josiah  Riddle.  He  has  been  a- 
goin’  on  in  sin  these  years  past,  he  has  been  mad  wi’ 
drink,  he  has  kept  by  the  public,  he  has  turned  away 
his  feet  from  hearing  on  the  Word.  But  lo  !  the  Lord 
has  met  him,  as  He  met  Saul  goin’  to  Damascus.  The 
Lord  called  out  to  he — ‘  Josiah  !  Josiah  !  why  heark- 
enest  thou  not  to  me  ?  Why  dost  thou  kick  against 
the  pricks  ?  Why  dost  thou  harden  thy  heart,  and 
sink  back  into  the  mire  and  dirt  of  thy  own  evil  ways 
And  Josiah  was  downright  beaten  ;  he  just  had  to  fall 
down,  he  just  had  to  beat  his  head  against  the  dust, 
and  cry  out,  ‘  Unclean,  unclean.’  And  at  last  he  has 
found  peace.  The  Lord  has  taken  ’im  by  the  hand.  He 
has  brought  ’im  into  a  large  place,  and  has  set  his  feet 
in  a  room,  and  ordered  his  goin’s.”  (“  Glory  be  to  His 
Holy  name.  Amen  !  amen  !  Bless  the  Lord.  Praic-e 
be  to  Him.  Hallelujah  !”  was  shouted  out  on  all  sides). 
“  The  Lord  has  put  He  on  his  own  beast.  He  has  taken 
’im  to  His  own  inn  and  took  care  on  ’im.  And  now 
Josiah  is  sittin’  among  us,  clothed,  and  in  his  right 
mind.  Pray  the  Lord  to  keep  ’im  so,  and  when  he 
passes  by  the  old  places  where  he  used  to  be,  and  when 
his  comrades  say  to  ’im,  ‘  Come  in  here,  and  do  as  we 
are  doin’,’  that  he  may  turn  away  his  eyes  from  beholdin’ 
o’  vanity,  and  that  he  may  not  be  taken  by  the  deceit- 
fulness  o’  sin.  Amen,  amen  !  Bless  the  Lord.” 

Josiah  Riddle  was  sitting  in  the  front,  observed  by 
all.  He  was  a  pale,  wizened,  watery-eyed  little  man, 
who  had  often  been  seen  rolling  out  of  the  Blue  Boar. 
He  had  occasional  fits  of  repentance,  and  then  would 
return  again  w'ith  redoubled  zest  to  his  old  ways  ;  but 
this  time  Elisha  Padfield  evidently  thought  the  conver¬ 
sion  had  taken  a  real  hold  of  him.  After  Elisha’s  address 
the  love  feast  began.  Every  one  drank  milk  and  ate 
bread,  but  while  it  was  going  on  I  saw  and  heard 
nothing,  till  again  Elisha’s  strong  Uplandshire  accent 
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fell  on  my  cars,  and  I  could  not  help  listening.  He 
had  an  attraction  for  me ;  he  seemed  so  strong,  and  to 
have  made  everything  he  said  his  own,  and  to  believe 
in  it  thoroughly. 

“  I  was  thinkin’,”  he  began,  “o’  askin’  some  among 
us  what  they  thought  heaven  would  be  like.  What 
dost  thou  say,  Martha  ?  Thou  hast  known  the  J.ord 
this  long  time,  and  hast  seen  much  trouble.” 

Martha,  an  old  woman,  wrinkled  and  furrowed  with 
cares,  her  head  shaking  and  her  hands  trembling, 
groaned  out — 

“  Elisha,  I  once  seed  heaven  in  a  dream.  It  was  a 
great  green  place,  wi’  railin’s  all  round,  and  ladies  and 
gen’l’men  a-walkin’  up  and  down,  grandly  dressed,  and 
the  beautifullest  music  I  ever  heard  in  my  life,  like  a 
band,  but  a  finer  band  than  they  got  in  chapel,  wi’  a 
lot  o’  them  brass  things  and  I  looked  in  through  the 
railin’s,  and  I  thought  as  how  it  wor  main  grand.” 

Elisha  shook  his  head. 

“  Too  carnal,  Martha ;  it  savours  too  much  o’  the 
flesh.  Heph'/ibah,  let’s  hear  what  thou  say’st.” 

“  I  think,  Elisha,  as  how  heaven  ’ll  be  like  a  great, 
great  meeting,  and  that  we’ll  all  sit  on  benches  wi’ 
harps  in  our  hands,  and  the  Lord  Himself  be  our 
minister.” 

“  That’s  more  like  it,  Hephzibah.  I  think  myself 
as  how  it  ’ll  be  a  place  where  wrong  things  are  made 
right,  and  crooked  things  are  made  straight.  Let  us 
pray. 

“  Lord  !  we  come  to  Thee  this  night  cos  we  want 
Thee,  cos  we  ha’  need  o’  Thee.  While  we  are  here 
gathered  together  in  Thy  name  it  is  well  wi’  us  ;  we  can 
say.  Lord,  Thou  hast  brought  us  into  a  pleasant  land, 
yea,  we  have  a  goodly  heritage ;  but  when  we  go 
whoam  we  shall  begin  again  to  think  about  clothes,  and 
vittals,  and  such-like.  And,  Lord,  Thou  art  not  angry 
wi’  us  cos  we  think  of  o’  em.  Thou  knowest  we  are  but 
poor  critters  ;  but  Thou  wouldst  have  us  rich,  main 
rich,  in  Thee.  We  want  Thy  grace,  O  Lord  !  Send  it 
down,  send  it  down  in  buckets  full,  that  we  may  spring 
up  like  grass  after  rain  ;  that  all  the  things  that  come 
may  not  hurt  or  destroy  us  ;  that  we  may  be  filled  full 
up  wi’  Thee.  Doan’t  be  as  the  wayfarin’  man  that  tarries 
but  for  a  night ;  come  and  live  wi’  us,  wi’  Josiah  and 
all,  learn  us  the  rights  of  things,  and  bide  wi’  us  for 
ever,  as  Thy  Son  our  Lord  tells  on.  Amen.” 

The  congregation  rose  up  and  slowly  dispersed. 
Elisha  himself  was  the  last  to  go.  He  stayed  behind 
to  put  out  the  lights  and  to  lock  the  door. 

“  Elisha,”  I  called,  as  he  went  down  the  path. 

“  Be  that  you.  Miss  Routledge  I  didn’t  know  as 
how  you  were  so  nigh.” 

“  I  heard  the  singing,  and  I  stopped  to  listen.” 

“We  ha’  had  a  main  good  night  on  it.  Josiah 
Riddle  has  been  brought  to  the  Lord.  He  has  been 
wanderin’  back’ards  and  for’ards  in  his  own  crooked 
ways,  the  devil  ha’  had  a  sharp  tussle  for  he,  but  I 
doan’t  fear  for  ’im  now,  the  Lord  ha’  got  a  right  hold 
on  ’im  this  time.” 

“  Elisha,  do  you  think  God  always  does  right  ?  Of 
course  you  say  so  ;  but  do  you  really  feel  it Don’t 


you  think  He  seems  sometimes  hard,  cruel,  and  unjust  ? 
He  could  make  all  things  right,  and  yet  He  doesn’t  do 
it.  Why  doesn’t  He  ?” 

“  I  doan’t  say  I  hav’n’t  thought  that  when  I  was  a- 
workin’  at  Bradstock  Pit.  My  thigh  was  well-nigh 
smashed  wi’  a  great  lump  o’  coal  as  fell  on  it.  I  was 
laid  up  goin’  on  two  months,  without  doing  a  stroke  o’ 
work ;  one  o’  the  little  ’uns  was  took  sick,  and  I  hadn’t 
paid  up  club  money,  and  we  had  scarce  any  vittals  for 
nine  on  us.  Many  a  time  I  said  to  the  Lord,  ‘  Lord, 
why  hast  Thou  done  this  ?  I  am  Thy  servant  and  Thy 
friend.’  And  I  couldn’t  tell,  for  my  life,  why  it  was, 
but  after  a  time  I  said  wi’  David,  ‘  What  I  know  not, 
that  learn  Thou  me.’  The  Lord  must  ha’  His  own  will 
with  us  ;  the  clay  mustn’t  say  to  the  potter,  ‘  Why  dost 
thou  do  this  to  me  ?’  ” 

“  I  suppose  you  are  right,  still - ” 

“  You  see.  Miss  Weeno,  I  am  allers,  as  it  wor,  face 
to  fiice  wi’  death.  There’s  fire-damp,  and  choke-damp, 
and  the  rope  may  break,  as  it  did  once  some  years  back, 
when  fourteen  on  us  were  dashed  into  eternity.  I 
remember  your  father  buryin’  on  ’em  as  it  wor  yes¬ 
terday  ;  and  sometimes,  when  I  go  to  work  about  two 
and  three  in  a  winter’s  morning,  the  sky  as  black  as 
ink,  and  no  light  but  the  candle  in  my  cap,  I  say,  ‘  Lord, 
I  may  be  goin’  to  a  hard  death,  but  I  care  not  so  long 
.as  Thou  art  leadin’  o’  me.’  And  then  it  seems  .as  if  He 
and  I  wor  the  only  two  in  the  whole  world  ;  as  if  we 
wor  just  then  together  by  ourselves  ;  and  when  I’m 
down  in  the  pit,  and  a  lot  o’  us  get  together,  we  raise  a 
hymn  or  ha’  a  bit  o’  a  prayer  afore  we  take  our  picks 
and  begin  work.  Down  there,  among  the  black  coal 
in  the  earth,  God  seems  to  be  nigh,  nigher  a’most  th.an 
He  is  above  ground.  There  are  no  publics  down  there. 
I  feel  as  if  I’d  follow  He  to  prison  or  to  death.” 

“  Elisha,  I  wish  I  could  go  out  to  work  as  you  do. 
I  am  sure  it  would  do  me  good  if  I  could  take  a  pickaxe 
and  strike  into  the  hard  coal.  I  could  forget  myself 
then.  I  wish  I  were  a  man  like  you  instead  of  a  miser¬ 
able  woman.” 

“  I  suppose  God  Almighty  knew  what  He  was  .a- 
doin’  when  He  was  a-makin’  on  you.” 

There  was  a  pause. 

“  But,  Elisha,  why  is  it  that  God  doesn’t  give  us  things 
that  are  good  for  us  ? — that  we  know  are  good  for  us  i*” 

“  That’s  sommat  like  my  little  ’uns.  They  come 
worr)in’  o’  I  to  give  ’em  sweets — bull’s-eyes  and  such 
like ;  they  think  they’re  main  good  for  ’em,  but  I  know 
better.” 

“  I  don’t  mean  that  kind  of  thing.  I  have  heard 
clergymen  say  words  very  like  those  in  their  sermons, 
about  our  being  fond  of  sugar-plums  that  are  not  good 
for  us,  but  I  mean  things  th.it  ar^  really  good  for  us, 
that  are  almost  necessary.  If  your  children  asked  you 
for  dry  bread,  wouldn’t  you  give  it  to  them  r” 

“  That  ’ud  be  accordin’  to  the  time  they  asked  for 
it.  If  so  be  it  wor  in  the  middle  o’  night  I’d  tell  ’em 
to  bide  still  and  wait  till  mornin’.” 

“  Good  evening,  Elisha.” 

“  Good  evenin’.  Miss  Weeno.” 

And  he  went  his  way,  and  I  went  mine. 
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GAY’S  “liEGGAR’S  OPERA.” 


n^HE  latest  mania  of  the  day  seems  to  have  been  the 
X  revival  on  the  stage  of  what  may  appropriately  be 
termed  the  housebreaker  and  highwayman  drama,  and 
the  once  notoriously  celebrated  production  of  the  poet 
Gay  has  been  included  in  the  list. 

Among  the  literary  anecdotes  of  the  period  when 
this  remarkable  work  was  first  produced,  and  which 
followed  close  on  the  Augustan  age,  there  are  constant 
allusions  to  its  origin  and  production.  One  of  the  most 
graphic  is  that  given  by  the  pleasant,  gossiping  writer 
Spence,  in  the  words  of  the  celebrated  poet  Pope, 
rendered  doubly  interesting  from  the  fact  of  its  compris¬ 
ing,  as  it  does  in  its  narrative,  the  names  of  many 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  literature  and  fame.  To  give 
it  in  the  writer’s  own  words  ; — “  Dean  Swift,”  said 
Pope,  “  had  once  been  observing  to  Mr.  Gay  what  an 
odd,  pleasant  sort  of  a  thing  a  ‘  Newgate  Pastoral’ 
might  make.  Gay  was  inclined  to  try  such  a  thing  for 
some  time,  but  afterwards  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
write  a  comedy  on  the  same  plan.  This  was  what  gave 
rise  to  The  Beggar's  Opera.  He  began  on  it,  and  when 
he  first  mentioned  it  to  Swift,  the  dean  did  not  much 
like  the  prcgect ;  as  he  carried  it  on  he  showed  what 
he  wrote  to  both  of  us,  and  we  now  and  then  gave  a 
correction  or  a  word  or  two  of  advice,  but  it  was 
wholly  of  his  own  writing.  When  it  was  finished  we 
neither  of  us  thought  it  would  succeed  ;  we  showed  it 
to  Congreve,  who,  after  reading  it  over,  said  it  would 
‘  either  take  greatly  or  be  condemned  confoundedly.’ 
We  were  all  on  the  first  night  of  it  in  great  uncertainty 
of  the  event,  till  we  were  much  relieved  by  hearing  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  who  sat  in  the  next  box  to  us,  say — 
‘  It  will  do,  it  will  do,  I  see  it  in  the  eyes  of  them 
this  was  a  good  while  before  the  first  act  was  over,  and 
so  g.ave  us  ease  soon.  He  was  right  in  this  as  usual ; 
the  good-nature  of  the  audience  grew  stronger  and 
stronger  each  act,  and  ended  in  a  clamour  of  applause.” 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  alluded  to  by  Pope  in  his 
graphic  description  of  the  “  first  night”  of  The  Beggar's 
Opera,  is  the  same  generous-hearted  nobleman  so  justly 
immortalised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  affecting  romance 
The  Heart  of  Alid-Lothian,  who  took  so  deep  an  interest 
in  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  poor  brave  Jeannic 
Deans,  and  by  his  influence  procured  for  this  devoted 
creature  an  interview  with  Queen  Caroline,  which  led 
to  her  obtaining  the  pardon  of  her  sister  Effie. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  eminent  writers  of  the 
period  of  this  famous,  or,  as  some  would  have  it,  in¬ 
famous,  production,  which  not  only  achieved  a  success 
and  a  “  run”  almost  unparalleled  in  those  days,  but 
actually  drove  out  of  London  for  that  season  the  Italian 
opera,  which  had  been  the  rage  for  ten  years  previously. 

Harrison  Ainsworth,  in  his  exciting  novel  of  Jack 
Sheppard,  ingeniously  makes  the  idea  occur  to  Gay  from 
a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  prison-breaking  hero  in 
Newgate,  in  company  with  Hogarth  and  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  the  celebrated  portrait-painter,  who,  it  is 


said,  went  by  the  actual  desire  of  His  Majesty  King 
George  the  First  to  take  a  likeness  of  the  notorious 
criminal  whose  wondrous  exploits  and  hairbreadth 
'scapes  had  reached  even  the  ear  of  Royalty. 

“  I’ll  write  an  opera,”  said  Gay,  becoming  suddenly  in¬ 
spired  by  the  place  and  its  surroundings,  “  the  scene  of 
which  shall  be  laid  altogether  in  Newgate,  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  character  shall  be  a  highwayman ;  my  opera  shall  have 
no  music  but  the  good  old  ballad  tunes,  and  we’ll  see 
whether  it  won’t  put  the  Italian  opera  out  of  fashion, 
with  Cuzzoni,  Senesino,  and  the  ‘  divine’  Farinelli  at 
its  head.” 

“  You’ll  do  a  national  service,  then,”  was  Hogarth’s 
somewhat  severe  reply,  which  shows  that  the  pro¬ 
digal  favour  bestowed  upon  foreigners  was,  more  than 
a  century  ago,  a  national  grievance  ;  “  the  sums  lavished 
upon  those  people  are  disgraceful,  and  I  should  be  en¬ 
chanted  to  see  them  hooted  from  the  stage.” 

Written  partly  as  a  political  satire,  and  partly  in  ridi¬ 
cule  of  the  Italian  opera.  The  Beggar's  Opera  was, 
when  completed,  first  offered  by  its  witty  author  to 
Colley  Cibber,  the  then  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
but  he  being  a  favourite  at  court,  and  aspiring  moreover 
to  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate,  from  prudential  motives 
rejected  it.  Rich,  however,  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
formerly  known  as  the  Duke’s,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields, 
.accepted  it,  and  its  prodigious  success  gave  rise  to  the 
epigrammatic  saying  that  it  had  made  “  Gay  rich  and 
Rich  gay." 

Some  of  the  songs  in  this  celebrated  piece  were  the 
original  compositions  of  such  distinguished  musicians  as 
Dr.  Arne  and  Dr.  Pepusch,  by  which  latter  the  whole 
of  the  opera  was  arranged,  the  rest  of  the  music  being 
selected  from  various  airs  popular  at  the  time. 

Besides  being  acted  in  London  sixty-three  nights  con¬ 
secutively,  at  that  time  an  almost  unparalleled  run,  and 
revived  the  next  season  with  equal  edat,  the  same 
brilliant  success  attended  its  production  in  all  the  great 
towns  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  ladies  had  their 
fans  embellished  with  its  favourite  songs,  and  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  its  favour  rose  to  fever  heat. 

'Fhe  original  impersonator  of  the  fascinating  heroine, 
Polly  Peach’em,  Miss  Lavinia  Fenton,  hitherto  a  rather 
obscure  actress,  became  all  at  once  the  rage  of  the  town  ; 
her  portraits  were  engraved  and  sold  in  numbers — a  far 
greater  mark  of  celebrity  than  now,  when  photography 
and  the  Stereoscopic  Company  place  the  possession  of 
the  familiar  features  of  any  public  character  within  easy 
reach  of  his  or  her  admirers — and  pamphlets  were  made 
even  of  her  sayings,  till  she  finally  ended  her  career  by 
becoming  Duchess  of  Bolton :  nor  was  she  the  only 
representative  of  the  part  who  achieved  success  in  private 
as  well  as  public  life,  Polly  Peach’em  being  a  favourite 
part  of  the  present  Dowager  Countess  of  Essex,  once 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  first  of  English  vocalists.  Miss 
Kitty  Stephens. 

It  was  also  in  this  character  that  another  lady,  the 
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most  celebrated  English  soprano  of  her  day,  won  much 
of  the  fame  that  attended  her  career.  'I'he  following 
incident  that  happened  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin, 
where  she  made  her  debut  in  this  part,  shows  that 
The  Rivals  is  a  comedy  frequently  performed  in  more 
ways  than  one  on  the  histrionic  boards,  a  curious 
musical  contest  taking  place  on  the  occasion  between 
Mrs.  liillington,  the  representative  of  Polly,  and  the 
actress  who  was  enacting  the  part  of  Lucy,  and  who,  it 
seems,  possessed  a  voice  of  extraordinary  compass.  The 
former  appeared  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  her  London 
fame,  and  was  received  with  acclamation,  in  particular 
when  she  gave  the  famous  bravura  air,  “  Cease  your 
funning,”  which  was  rapturously  encored  by  the  de¬ 
lighted  audience.  The  1  ,ucy  of  the  evening  resolving 
not  to  be  outdone  even  by  the  great  London  star,  when 
the  characteristic  duet  in  the  second  act,  “  Why  how 
now,  Madame  Flirt,”  was  arrived  at,  and  Mrs.  Billington 
(Polly)  had  rendered  her  verse  with  sweetness  but  with 
perfect  simplicity,  availed  herself  of  the  peculiar  compass 
of  her  own  voice  to  transpose  her  answering  verse  an 
exact  octave  higher,  and  her  clear  tones  producing  the 
effect  of  a  brilliant  flute,  the  audience  repaid  her  with 
an  encore  that  shook  the  very  walls  of  the  theatre. 

Whilst  the  lady  vocalists  were  thus  emulous  in  display¬ 
ing  their  talents  in  The  Beggar  s  Opera,  the  part  of  the 
gallant  highwayman  Macheath  was  a  favourite  one  with 
tenors  or  would-be  tenors,  beginning  with  the  celebrated 
Incledon,  who  used  to  enact  the  character  in  the  outre 
costume  of  a  voluminous  white  cravat,  in  which  his 
chin  seemed  literally  buried  ;  a  blue  dress-coat  with 
brass  buttons,  white  waistcoat,  leather  smalls,  and  top- 
boots  I  Still,  thanks  to  the  exquisite  quality  and  power 
of  his  voice,  he  always  produced  an  overwhelming  effect 
in  the  music  of  the  part.  Not  so  fortunate  were  others 
who  aspired  to  it  without  possessing  that  first  great 
requisite  a  voice.  Among  these  was  an  actor  of  the 
name  of  Digges,  who  had  obtained  considerable  fame  as 
a  tragedian.  At  the  close  of  a  summer  season  at  the 
riaymarket  Theatre,  where,  under  Colman’s  manage¬ 
ment,  he  had  taken  the  lead,  and  with  considerable 
success,  notwithstanding  that  his  style  of  acting  was 
somewhat  stilted  and  frigid,  his  benefit  night  being  fixed, 
he  began  to  consider  what  extra  attraction  he  could 
produce  in  the  form  of  a  novelty  to  fill  the  house  on  the 
occasion,  and  at  length  fixed  upon  The' Beggar s  Opera, 
and  determined  to  enact  the  musical  part  of  Macheath 
himself. 

As  Digges  had  never  attempted  a  song  in  public  in 
his  life,  he  sent  for  his  old  friend  Shield,  the  then  dis¬ 
tinguished  composer,  to  take  his  advice  and  opinion  on 
the  matter,  and  to  .ask  him  to  hear  him  sing  the  principal 
song,  which,  in  strict  accord.ance  with  Lfamlet’s  advice 
to  the  players  to  “  suit  the  action  to  the  word  and  the 
word  to  the  action,”  he  rehearsed  something  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“Will'll  tlie  heart"  (tiorc  lie  striifk  liis  liri'iift  ivitli  liis  rijjlit  liiiiid) 
“  of  it  man  is  ilojiri'ss’il  with  cnri's, 

The  mist"  (drawing  his  hand  across  his  eyes)  “  is  dispell’d  when  a 
woman  appears. 

Like  the  notes  of  a  fiddle”  (lii'rc  he  imitated  the  a.  tion  of  play¬ 
ing  one)  “  she  sweetly,  sweetly 

Raises  his  spirits  and  eharnis  his  earn." 


How  far  this  eloquence  of  action  would  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  Shield’s  powers  of 
self-restraint  g.ave  way,  and  the  result  of  the  rehearsal 
was  th.at  Digges  prudently  forbore  appearing  in  a  part 
for  which  he  was  so  eminently  unsuited. 

Another  aspiring  actor,  but  who  held  a  very  subordi- 
n.ate  position,  such,  in  fact,  as  is  known  by  the  name  of 
“  general  utility,”  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  going  on 
a  starring  expedition  to  Richmond,  where  he  hoped  to 
shine  as  a  Triton  among  the  minnows,  undertook  among 
other  responsible  parts  to  appear  in  the  popular  one  of 
Gay’s  dashing  hero  Captain  Macheath.  His  complexion 
was  as  dark  as  Erebus,  with  hair  and  beard  to  match, 
and  his  performance  being  far  from  first-rate  gave  oc¬ 
casion  to  one  of  the  actors,  who  was  witnessing  it  from 
the  side-scenes,  to  remark  to  Charles  Bannister,  who  was 
standing  by,  “  Do  you  call  this  Macheath  “  No,” 
was  the  wag’s  reply-,  “it’s  a  good  deal  more  like 
if/erc/f heath  !” 

The  stage,  from  the  days  of  Shakspeare  down  to  our 
own,  has  ever  proved  a  fertile  field  of  amusing  anecdotes 
connected  with  plays  and  players,  music  and  musicians. 
If  they  tend  to  excite  the  risible  faculties  they  must  be 
specially  acceptable,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  witty 
and  natural  writer  Sterne,  who  said,  “  May  unfading 
laurels  bedeck  the  brow  of  him  who  said  that  every  time 
a  man  laughs  he  adds  fresh  years  to  his  lifel"  In  addition 
to  the  valuable  power  of  beguiling  the  passing  moment 
and  driving  away  canker  care  from  our  breasts,  they 
become  doubly  valuable  when  serving  to  illustrate  a  par¬ 
ticular  subject.  Of  such  a  nature  are  the  incidents  con¬ 
nected  with  the  early  career  of  Dr.  Arne,  the  celebrated 
composer  of  “  Cease  your  funning,”  “  Can  love  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  advice  }"  and  other  popular  airs  in  The  Beggar  s 
Opera,  and  which  show  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 
with  in  the  e.irly  period  of  his  career,  and  while  in  the 
ardent  and  absorbing  pursuit  of  his  favourite  study — 
music. 

The  son  of  a  tradesman  in  King-street,  Covent 
Garden,  who  combined  the  crafts  of  cabinet-maker,  up¬ 
holsterer,  and  undertaker,  he  was  sent  to  Eton  at  the  age 
of  ten  by  his  aspiring  parent,  who  intended  him  to  study 
for  the  law  ;  but  the  boy’s  engrossing  love  for  music 
operated  at  this  early  age  so  as  neither  to  secure  his  own 
peace  or  that  of  others,  for  with  an  old  cracked  flute 
he  so  tormented  his  schoolfellows  night  and  day  that 
they  speedily  voted  him  a  nuisance.  When  he  left  Eton 
he  used  to  gratify  his  passion  for  music  by  borrowing 
the  livery  of  a  footman,  and  going  in  that  disguise  to  the 
upper  gallery  of  the  Italian  Opera  House,  at  that  time 
appropriated  solely  to  the  servants  of  the  nobility,  while 
at  home  he  contrived  to  secrete  an  old  spinet  in  his  bed¬ 
chamber,  upon  which,  after  muffling  the  strings  with  a 
handkerchief,  he  used  to  practise  during  the  night  when 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  asleep,  fearing  lest  if  his 
father  had  discovered  how  he  spent  his  time  he  might 
have  thrown  the  instrument  out  of  the  window,  if  not 
the  player  after  it.  He  was,  in  course  of  time,  induced 
by  his  father’s  wish  to  serve  a  three-years  clerkship  to 
the  law,  a  profession  he  never  seriously  intended  to  follow, 
but  contrived  duringthe period  toacquiresome  instruction 
on  the  violin,  on  which  instrument  he  made  such  rapid 
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though  secret  progress  that  his  father  one  evening,  hap¬ 
pening  to  call  at  a  gentleman’s  house  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  on  some  business  connected  with  his  own  trade, 
and  being  invited  upstairs,  found  to  his  surprise,  among 
a  large  party  of  musical  amateurs  assembled,  his  own  son 
in  the  act,  to  use  old  Arne’s  words,  of  playing  first  fiddle  /” 

This  circumstance  decided  his  fate,  which  had  so 
long  hovered  in  the  balance,  and  he  was  henceforth 
allowed  to  cultivate  his  talent,  and  to  devote  his  whole 
time  and  attention  to  the  study  of  his  favourite  art,  in 
which  he  soon  rose  to  high  eminence.  The  ground  of 
Covent  Garden  Church,  where  this  distinguished  com¬ 
poser  and  musician  lies  buried,  is  also  the  resting-place 
of  many  celebrated  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters,  among 
whom  are  Butler,  the  witty  author  of  Hudihras,  Estcourt, 
a  famous  comedian  of  his  day,  and  Macklin,  distin¬ 
guished  both  as  an  actor  and  dramatist,  in  particular 
famous  as  the  author  of  The  Man  of  the  World,  and  who 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  1 04. 

The  Beggar  s  Opera  derives  its  title  from  the  prologue 
and  epilogue  spoken  by  a  beggar  and  a  player,  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  written  by  the  former.  The  hits  are  mostly 
levelled  at  the  court,  and  the  vices  and  follies  of  fashion¬ 
able  life ;  and  there  is  one  fling  at  the  rivalries  of  pro¬ 
fessional  singers  that  appears  appropriate  to  all  periods, 
where  the  beggar-author  shrewdly  announces  that  in 
the  parts  he  has  “  observed  such  a  nice  impartiality  to 
the  two  ladies  that  it  is  impossible  for  either  of  them  to 
take  offence  and  another  palpable  one  at  the  obnoxious 
Italian  opera,  where  he  observes,  “  I  hope  I  may  be 
forgiven  that  I  have  not  made  my  opera  throughout 
like  those  in  vogue,  for  I  have  no  recitative.” 

With  a  touch  of  sly  fun,  too,  the  player  persuades 
the  beggar  to  alter  the  denouement  at  the  very  last 
moment,  by  having  the  hero  reprieved  instead  of  hanged, 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  taste  of  the  public,  who 
cannot  endure  that  an  opera  should  not  end  happily, 
although  he  does  so  reluctantly,  urging  that  had  the 
piece  remained  as  he  at  first  intended,  it  would  have 
“  carried  a  most  excellent  moral.  ‘  I  would  have  shown 
that  the  lower  sort  of  people  have  their  vices  as  well 
as  the  rich,  and — that  they  are  punished  for  them.’  ” 

Gay  subsequently  produced  a  sequel  to  this  work 
under  the  title  of  Polly;  but  at  the  suggestion,  bordering 
on  entreaty,  of  the  manager  Rich,  and  contrary  to  his 
own  judgment,  for  as  he  himself  justly  says,  through 
his  mouthpiece  the  poet,  who  with  a  player  have  the 
prologue  between  them,  “  A  sequel  to  a  play  is  like 
more  last  words.  ’Tis  a  kind  of  absurdity.”  The  piece 
was  never,  however,  fated  to  appear  on  the  stage,  being 
prohiftted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  though  why  the 
same  licence  that  was  granted  to  its  predecessor  was  re¬ 
fused  to  it,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  discover  from  a  perusal 
of  the  published  copies  of  the  original  productions. 
Some  parts  of  the  preface  to  Polly,  which  Gay  in  his 
indignation  wrote,  are  so  worded  as  to  bring  forcibly  to 
the  mind  a  late  notorious  circumstance  in  connection 
with  a  West-End  Theatre  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s 
Office,  in  particular  where  the  disappointed  author 
vehemently  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  having 
“  made  any  one  alteration  from  the  copy  as  delivered 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,”  and  which  proves  again  and 


for  the  hundredth  time  how,  even  in  nnall  things, 
history  repeats  itself. 

Of  The  Beggars  Opera,  when  it  was  published,  the 
opinion  pronounced  differed  according  to  the  various 
opinions  of  its  readers.  Swift  commended  it  for  the 
excellence  of  its  morality  as  placing  all  kinds  of  vice  in  the 
most  odious  light.  The  witty  dean  thought  with  his 
contemporary  and  friend  Pope — 

“  Wee  is  a  iiionstor  of  sucli  hiilcous  mien, 

That  to  1k‘  liated  needs  but  to  be  seen.” 

Another  distinguished  critic  of  the  time.  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
lamenting  the  temporary  decline  of  a  taste  for  Italian 
opera,  then  perceptible,  which  he  attributes  to  the  fickle 
and  inconstant  temper  of  the  English  people,  as  well  as 
to  their  deficiency  of  true  taste  for  good  music,  ob¬ 
serves — “  The  Beggars  Opera  I  take  to  be  a  touchstone 
to  try  British  taste  on,  and  it  has  accordingly  proved 
effectual  in  discovering  our  true  inclinations  which, 
how  artfully  soever  they  may  have  been  disguised  for  a 
while,  will,  one  time  or  other,  start  up  and  disclose 
themselves.  ./Esop’s  story  of  the  cat  who  at  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  her  lover  was  changed  into  a  fine  woman  is 
pretty  well  known  ;  notwithstanding  which  alteration 
we  find  that  upon  the  appearance  of  a  mouse  she  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  springing  out  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  arms  to  pursue  it,  though  it  was  on  the  very 
wedding-night.  Our  English  audiences  have  for  some 
time  been  returning  to  their  cattish  nature,  of  which 
some  particular  sounds  from  the  gallery  have  given  us 
sufficient  warning ;  and  since  they  have  so  openly  de¬ 
clared  themselves,  I  must  only  desire  they  will  not 
think  they  can  put  on  the  fine  woman  .again  just  when 
they  please,  but  content  themselves  with  their  skill  in 
caterwauling.” 

After  this  caustic  reproof  to  the  English  public  for 
deserting  Italian  opera  in  favour  of  this  latest,  and  per¬ 
haps  to  them  more  congenial,  novelty,  comes  Dr.  Her¬ 
ring,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  his  censure  upon 
it  for  giving  encouragement  to  crime  by  making  a  high¬ 
wayman  the  hero,  and  dismissing  him  at  last  unpunished, 
which  is  in  its  turn  met  by  the  encouraging  argument 
of  that  profound  thinker  and  most  rigid  ot  momlists. 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  pronounced  on  the  subject 
of  controversy  his  opinion  that  “  The  Beggar  s  Opera  was 
written  merely  to  divert  and  amuse,  without  any  moral 
purpose,  and  is  therefore  not  likely  to  do  good.”  Opinions 
such  as  Dr.Herring’s,  however,  obtained  the  most  weight, 
for  it  is  to  the  archbishop’s  dictum  that  was  mainly 
attributable  the  prohibition  before  alluded  to,  issued  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  against  Polly,  the  sequel  to  the 
former  work,  against  which  decree  the  author  protested 
so  vehemently  that  his  lordship  was  induced  to  award 
a  recompense  for  the  disappointment  of  a  pecuniary 
nature. 

Gay  did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  either  this  or  the 
prodigious  success  he  had  attained  by  means  of  his 
Beggar  s  Opera,  to  which  popular  work  innumerable 
musical  pieces  of  the  same  sort  owe  their  origin.  He 
died  in  1 732,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  of  him  his  friend  Pope  has  said  that  he  was 

“  OF  iii!iniu>rs  gentle,  of  ntlections  mild. 

In  wit  fi  man,  s>ini|)lieity  a  child.” 
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THE  TALE  OF  A  COMET. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. —  PART  11. 


IV. — ON  THE  PORCH. 

SPRING  tripped  away  gladly,  like  a  maiden  to  the 
dance,  and  summer  came,  with  all  its  fr uits'and  flushes. 
The  heats  streamed  down,  but  Zephyr  had  always  a 
breath  to  lend  to  the  beautiful  river,  to  ripple  its  green 
lustre  withal,  and  teach  it  to  remember  May.  Raimond 
and  I  quietly  studied  in  the  silent  old  tower,  and  often, 
when  evening  came  down  with  its  opaline  lustre  upon 
the  river,  we  would  cross  it  to  visit  Cherry.  And 
always  we  found  her,  dear  Lady  Apple  betwixt  the 
withered  Pippins,  sitting  with  the  old  folks  upon  the 
porch,  dressed  in  some  cool,  airy  lawn  or  muslin,  and 
ready  to  greet  us  with  bright,  eager  eyes. 

One  evening,  after  a  very  hot  day,  as  we  were  linger¬ 
ing  by  her,  while  the  old  people  nodded,  and  we  rather 
mused  in  company  with  her  cheerful  prattle  than  replied 
to  it  or  followed  it,  I  suddenly  bethought  me  to  ask  her 
for  a  song.  And  then,  remembering  she  had  not  sung 
to  me  for  a  long  time,  I  pressed  her  all  the  more. 
Cherry  was  not  a  “  performer  she  possessed  neither 
piano  nor  guitar,  but  she  had  a  sweet,  tender  voice, 
with  a  thrill  in  it  as  clear  and  gushing  as  a  wren’s,  and 
she  sang  with  expression  and  feeling.  So,  after  a  glance 
towards  Raimond  as  he  sat  indifferent  in  the  moonlight, 
she  took  up  the  strain  of  a  sort  of  half-hymn,  half¬ 
ballad — a  pure  little  melody  such  as  mothers  use  to  win 
their  weary  babes  to  slumber,  by  night,  in  the  darkened 
nursery,  when  their  reverent  thoughts  turn  naturally  to 
prayer  and  praise.  Cherry  sang  sweeter  than  I  had 
ever  heard  her  sing  before,  I  thought,  and  as  she  sang, 
Raimond,  listening,  seemed  just  like  one  wakened  out 
of  a  long,  deep  trance,  who  hears  a  celestial  voice  bidding 
him  rise,  and  trembles  lest  he  should  lose  some  one  of 
its  strange,  sweet  vibrations.  I  gazed  upon  him  with 
surprise  as  he  sat  there,  motionless,  attent,  while  his 
countenance  was  transfigured  with  a  sort  of  divine  rap¬ 
ture,  and  his  eyes  dilated  in  ecstasy ;  and,  as  I  watched 
him,  I  said  to  myself,  “  Now  at  last  he  looks  like  a  man  ! 

When  the  song  ended  he  was  silent  a  long  while, 
gazing  out  upon  the  stars,  which  shone  pale  and  dim  in 
the  light  of  the  half-moon.  At  last  he  turned  to  Cherry, 
and  said — 

“  That  song  has  awakened  strange  memories  in  me  ! 
It  is  a  voice  from  my  home — a  voice  I  have  not  heard 
before  since  I  came  here !  You  have  been  there. 
Cherry  ;  surely  you  have  been  at  my  home  !” 

“  I  am  afraid  not,”  answered  Cherry,  timidly ;  “  I 
am  but  a  little  home-body,  and  have  not  travelled 
much.” 

“  Your  home  !”  said  I — “  where  is  it,  Raimond  ?” 
for  I  had  never  heard  him  refer  to  the  subject  before. 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the  clustering 
stars,  and  turned  again  to  Cherry. 

“  There  !”  he  cried — “  there  is  my  home,  in  the 
cycles  of  yonder  bright  wilderness  of  spheres  which 
you  call  Arcturus  !  There  is  my  home ;  and  since 


I  was  sent  from  thence  I  have  had  no  word  from  home, 
until  Cherry’s  voice  uttered  it  just  now,  with  such  a 
familiar  accent.  Surely  you  are  one  of  our  denizens, 
Cherry,  wandering,  like  me,  a  little  while  from  home.” 

“Cherry’s  whole  life  is  a  poem,  Raimond,”  I  an¬ 
swered  for  her  -,  “  and  a  very  sweet  one.  But  it  is 
only  set  to  earthly  music,  after  all,  and  I  do  not  imagine 
she  understands  the  language  of  the  spheres.” 

“  Yet  she  speaks  to  me  in  that  language,”  responded 
Raimond,  musingly. 

“  I  do  not  know,”  was  all  that  Cherry  said — “  I  do 
not  know,  Bernard  -,  but  Raimond  does  know,  far 
better  than  we.” 

“  Raimond  ought  to  know  better  than  to  let  his 
fancy  go  astray,  to  bewilder  poor  little  girls’  brains 
with  mystic  metaphors.” 

“  Metaphors  T  answered  he  again,  as  if  in  doubt. 
“  Is  it  all  a  mere  metaphor,  then,  and  am  I  merely  one 
of  you,  and  simply  as  you  are  It  cannot  be  !  To¬ 
night  a  long  veil  has  been  rent  asunder  betwixt  me  and 
the  past,  and  I  can  trace  myself  far  backward  along 
dim  distant  paths,  where  I  have  never  heard  any  mortal 
say  he  travelled.  How  should  I  read  the  language  of 
the  spheres,  unless  I  pertained  to  them  ?  Cherry  has 
spoken  our  tongue  also,  she  must  needs  be  of  our 
kindred.  What  I  have  always  read  in  the  numbers 
I  now  seem  to  see  plainly  before  me,  like  a  vivid  dream 
out  of  which  I  have  just  waked.  The  touch  of  her 
voice  roused  me  to  consciousness  again,  as  it  was  meant 
to  do,  for  I  have  slept  long.  It  was  meant  to  rouse 
me,  that  thrilling,  tender  song  !  See  there  !”  he  cried, 
suddenly  pointing  -,  “  did  I  not  tell  you  ’twas  time  for 
me  to  be  awake  ?  See,  here  comes  a  messenger  !  It 
has  sprung  into  view,  like  my  vision,  at  the  very  sound 
of  her  voice  !  See  it !” 

“  A  messenger  !  What  do  you  me.an  ?” 

“  Oh,  Bernard  !”  cried  Cherry,  tremulously — “  look  ! 
look !  it  is  a  comet — a  new  comet,  that  has  just  come 
into  view !” 

It  was  so. 

Remote  and  dim,  a  mere  faint,  feeble,  nebulous  star, 
low  down  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Bear,  with  a  long, 
streaming,  shadowy  dim  veil,  the  new  comet  showed 
itself. 

“  Raimond,”  I  asked,  “  have  you  ever  seen  this 
before  ?” 

“  Never,”  he  answered  ;  “  it  has  but  just  appeared. 
It  was  wandering  at  will  among  the  spaces,  until  her 
song  reached  it,  and  bade  it  come  hither,  for  that  we 
were  here !  It  is  a  messenger  from  the  cycles  of 
Arcturus  !” 

Cherry  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  now  stood  close 
beside  me,  resting  her  hand  timidly  upon  my  arm.  I 
saw  that  she  was  frightened,  and  full  of  awe. 

“  Why  do  you  tremble.  Cherry  r”  said  I ;  “  it  is  but 
a  simple  comet,  as  natural  an  appearance,  as  harmless. 
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and  quite  as  beneficent,  did  we  know  its  uses,  as  yonder 
familiar  moon 

“  A  comet !”  said  the  old  man,  waking  up  out  of  his 
doze — “  a  new  comet !”  He  shook  his  head  with 
ominous  gravity.  “  I  do  not  like  comets.  I  have 
always  noticed  that  they  bring  w'ar  with  them,  and  all 
sorts  of  calamity.  The  last  comet  we  had  my  wheat 
was  ruined  by  the  rust.  Where  is  it  ?” 

He  came  to  the  steps  of  the  porch  where  we  were, 
and  gazed  out  towards  the  north,  but  his  poor  old  eyes 
were  too  feeble  to  grasp  so  dim  an  object. 

“  I  cannot  see  it,”  said  he,  returning  at  last  to  his 
chair  ;  “  wife,  I  cannot  see  the  comet.” 

“  It  must  be  a  poor  sort  of  a  comet,  then,’’  retorted 
she,  disdainfully,  “  if  you  cannot  see  it,  for  you  always 
was  famous  for  being  far-sighted  !  Don’t  you  remember 
the  ducks  you  saw  flying  so  far,  when  everybody  else 
said  they  were  quite  gone  out  of  sight  ?” 

“  I  feel  a  sort  of  vague  terror,”  said  Cherry,  with  a 
shiver  ;  “  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  these  strange  sights 
in  the  heavens.  Suppose  one  should  fall  upon  our 
earth  ?” 

“  Not  probable.  Cherry,”  answered  I.  “  They  have 
their  orbits  just  as  other  bodies  in  our  system  ;  they  are 
as  much  part  and  parcel  of  that  system  as  the  round 
earth  itself — nebulous  bodies  with  wandering  habits 
and  uncertain  hours,  like  men  of  genius  I  could  name, 
but  with  good  principles,  nevertheless.” 

“  Nebulae !”  rejoined  Raimond  Letoile,  in  a  tone  of 
strong  protest — “  messengers,  I  tell  you,  intelligent 
existences  with  souls  of  flame  and  lightning  wings,  set 
on  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  superior  spheres  !” 

“  Pray  tell  me  something  about  these  w'andcring 
mysteries,  Raimond,”  said  Cherry,  eagerly  “I  am 
sure  that  if  anybody  knows  about  them,  you  do.” 

“  But  do  you  not  know  as  well  as  I  ?”  asked 
Raimond,  lifting  his  beautiful  head  with  swan-like 
grace,  and  turning  his  eyes  towards  her  inquiringly. 
“  You  sang  their  song.” 

“  It  was  only  a  simple  ballad  I  learned  from  my 
grandmamma.  I  scarcely  know  about  the  little  flowers 
of  earth,  much  less  the  bright  and  beautiful  beings  of 
space.  How  should  I  know  about  them  ?” 

“  How  should  /  know  about  them  ?”  he  said  “  un¬ 
less  they  are  my  kindred — free  thoughts  of  the  sublime 
spaces,  as  I  am  an  imprisoned  thought  ?”  He  went  on, 
seemingly  talking  more  to  himself  than  to  us — “  I  was 
yesterday  reading  in  one  of  Bernard’s  books  an  Arabian 
tale  of  the  genie  that  was  kept  pent  up  within  a  narrow 
va^  by  the  spell  of  a  magic  seal,  until  a  fisherman  came 
that  way  to  drag  his  nets,  and  broke  the  seal,  and  let 
the  spirit  float  aloof  in  a  great  cloud  of  vapour.  Such 
a  cloud,  wandering  free,  and  lighted  up  by  a  spark  of 
the  illumining  universal  thought,  might  be  one  of  those 
existences  we  call  comets.  What  is  thought  ?  What 
is  space  r”  he  continued,  with  a  certain  rapture.  “  Only 
names  which  you  bestow  upon  forces  stirring  within 
the  Universal  All — names  for  designation,  but  not  for 
definition  !  Existence,  substance,  are  but  comparative 
degrees,  after  all,  and  that  which  is  volatile  and  imma¬ 
terial  here  in  this  dense,  crass  atmosphere,  may  well 
glow  forth  like  a  blazing,  radiant  world  rolled  grandly 


upon  the  more  attenuated  floors  of  yonder  mighty 
space.” 

“  But  I  do  not  understand  all  that,”  said  Cherry 
naively. 

“  It  is  rank  Spinozism,  Cherry,”  said  I ;  “  and  if  you 
could  understand  it,  would  only  bewilder  you  the  more. 
Do  not  quit  your  flowers  for  philosophy  like  that.” 

“  I  do  not  know  what  Spinozism  is,”  Raimond 
replied ;  "  what  I  have  told  you  is  simple  truth,  and 
Cherry  will  understand  it,  too,  when  she  shall  have 
gone  thither  to  her  home.” 

“  Her  home  ?” 

“  In  the  cj’cles  of  the  radiant  Arcturus !”  said  he, 
“  whence  sprang  the  thought  whom  you  call  Cherry.” 

“  They  must  have  beautiful  thoughts  there,  then,”  I 
said,  glancing  at  the  girl,  who  listened  to  him  so  eager 
and  intent.  But  he  did  not  notice  how  she  was  absorbed 
in  him.  He  only  said — 

“  They  do  indeed  have  beautiful  thoughts  there — 
thoughts  too  dazzling,  bright,  and  warm  for  this  poor, 
pallid  air  !  I  call  to  mind  such  a  thought,  even  now — 
a  thought  flung  forth  from  those  mighty,  mystic  cycles, 
ages  on  ages  ago.  It  was  a  little  naked  thought,  like  a 
new-born  babe,  scarce  able  to  struggle  with  the  immen¬ 
sity  of  space  into  which  it  was  flung,  and  the  immensity 
of  being  that  ran  thrilling  before  it  like  the  long  echoing 
vibrations  of  a  harp.  But  even  the  little  naked  thoughts, 
unequal  forces  though  they  be,  cannot  perish,  and  this 
thought  found  the  elements  not  unkindly.  It  wandered 
forth  a  wee,  tiny  spark,  and  as  it  went  it  grew,  until, 
like  a  long  star-ray — like  one  of  those  long  rays  now 
streaming  down  from  Vega,  overhead — it  left  its  track 
along  the  wondrous  spaces,  far,  and  bright,  and  free. 
And  the  vital  power  within  it  spirited  it  on  and  on  with 
rushing  speed,  yet  softly  as  the  evening  wind  will  waft 
you  fragrance  from  the  flowers.  And  ever  as  it  came 
it  waxed  brighter  and  brighter  still,  and  spread  its  radi¬ 
ance  higher,  a  self-lighted,  rosy  mist,  sailing  among  the 
spaces  on  seraphic  wings.  Ah  !  what  a  happy  playtime 
had  that  infant  thought  at  its  little  sports  among  the 
spaces  and  the  ages  !  Anon,  however,  a  strange  sadness 
seized  it,  a  strange  darkness  overcame  it,  and  the 
mysterious  elder  forces,  grey  and  cheerless  powers  over 
which  it  had  no  control,  caught  it  as  it  wandered,  and 
dragged  it  downward  to  the  face  of  earth,  and  imprisoned 
it  there  for  ages.  But,  for  all  its  sadness,  the  little 
thought  was  too  pure  and  bright  to  have  a  darkling 
prison,  so  it  was  melted  into  the  substance  of  a  crystal 
spar,  where  it  might  shine  and  glisten  at  its  will.  And 
presently,  when  its  time  was  ripe,  a  kindred  ray  from 
those  far-off  cycles  glanced  througli  it  with  a  message, 
and  gave  it  new  powers,  so  that  it  rent  its  prison-house 
again,  and,  after  strange  transformations,  walked  the 
earth  a  full-grown  man.  Yet  this  man  knew  not  who 
he  was,  nor  why,  until,  this  very  evening,  a  kindred 
voice,  singing,  touched  on  the  chord  of  memory,  so  that 
it  thrilled  with  a  million  responsive  echoes,  and  then  the 
blinding  veil  passed  upward,  and  all  was  very  clear. 
Cherry  !  the  new-born  wandering  thought  was  a  thought 
from  the  cycles  of  Arcturus,  and  the  ray  that  rent  its 
prison-house  in  the  crystal  spar  came  from  thence  also, 
and  the  voice  that  sweetly  undoes  the  casket  of  memory 
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has  a  like  origin !  Cherry,  yonder  is  your  home,  and 
we  will  go  back  thither,  you  and  I.” 

“  A  pretty  myth !  You  have  a  poetic  fancy,  my 
pupil,”  said  I.  Then  seeing  how  Cherry  stood  before 
him,  leaning  towards  him  like  one  magnetised  and  en¬ 
tranced — seeing  all  her  faith  in  him  and  enthusiasm  for 
him — seeing  how  absolutely  she  accepted  his  mystic 
utterances  for  truth — seeing  how,  in  her  unconscious 
frankness,  she  was  without  concealment  putting  me 
away  from  her  for  ever,  like  a  thing  of  no  account — me 
who  loved  her  better  than  I  loved  my  own  soul — and 
suffering  this  unknown  stranger  to  absorb  her  very 
being,  as  a  flower’s  cup  absorbs  the  dew — seeing  all 
this,  I  cried  out  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul — 

“  Truly  a  pretty  myth,  little  Cherry,  but  you  must 
not  let  it  create  within  you  longings  for  Arcturus  !  For, 
spite  of  all  he  says.  Cherry,  you  and  I  are  mere  beings 
of  this  world,  and  we  must  not  venture,  even  in  thought, 
into  regions  where  these  ‘  superior  intelligences’  may 
look  down  upon  us  from  their  lofty  heights,  and  treat 
us  with  contumely  and  neglect !” 

But  she  did  not  heed  me.  She  did  not  hear  me.  She 
only  gazed  still  earnestly  into  his  eyes,  and  cried, 
clasping  her  hands  with  rapture — 

“  Oh !  what  a  beautiful  life,  Raimond !  what  a 
beautiful  life  is  yours !” 

V. - THE  VIENNA  PROBLEM. 

Day  and  night  the  summer  deepened,  clear  and  warm. 
And  the  comet  came  on  closer,  closer  every  night,  a 
mystic  shaft  of  splendour,  set  above  a  star.  And 
Raimond  and  Cherry,  gazing  at  it  nightly,  grew  more 
confidential  and  intimate ;  while  I,  with  bitter,  bitter 
feelings,  watched  them,  nursing  my  woe  in  darkness. 

One  day  there  came  a  letter  to  me  from  my  good 
friend  Professor  Parallax,  to  whom  I  had  sent  several 
reports  of  my  pupil’s  progress.  After  thanking  me  for 
my  zealous  guardianship,  and  congratulating  me  upon 
having  such  a  brilliant  charge  to  keep — I  gnawed  my 
lips  with  fury  every  time  I  thought  of  my  having  accepted 
it ! — he  wrote  as  follows : — 

“  The  astronomical  world  is  all  on  the  cjuivlve  in  regard 
to  a  strange  thing  that  has  lately  happened  at  Vienna,  and 
which  I  find  reported  in  Herr  Doctor  Cometenbahnen’s 
AstrommUcke  Sc/.>7(;<Vr/«f;v/V«,alcading  scientific  periodical 
published  in  that  city.  It  seems  that  Doctor  Cometen- 
bahnen,  w'ho  is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  our  young 
astronomers,  has  been  making  some  very  important  and 
careful  observations  upon  the  brilliant  new  comet,  and 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  several  exceedingly  accurate 
pictures  of  it  by  means  of  the  camera.  One  night,  while 
he  was  adjusting  the  focus,  which  requires  to  be  very 
carefully  done,  an  unusual  brightness  seemed  to  illumi¬ 
nate  his  instrument,  so  that  he  fancied  a  meteor  must 
have  crossed  the  field  of  vision.  He  instantly  closed  his 
glass,  took  out  the  plate,  and  proceeded  to  develop  the 
image.  But,  to  his  great  surprise,  instead  of  having  a 
photographic  image  of  the  comet,  his  plate  contained  the 
representation  of  a  scries  of  strange  characters  or  sym¬ 
bols,  arranged  in  order,  in  a  circumscribed  lozenge,  very 
much  like  the  ideographic  writing  of  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians.  How  it  came  there  he  could  not  imagine,  nor 


what  it  meant.  The  characters  are  not  those  of  any 
known  language,  nor  have  the  works  of  Champollion, 
or  Young,  or  Rawlinson  afforded  any  key  to  them — if, 
indeed,  they  be  characters  at  all,  which  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt.  But  Doctor  Cometenbahnen  not  only  claims 
that  they  are  demonstrably  characters,  but  also  that  they 
are  mathem.'itical  symbols,  and  that  they  contain  a 
problem  of  importance  to  the  world,  if  a  solution  can 
only  be  found.  And,  .as  he  truly  says,  the  human  inge¬ 
nuity  that  has  deciphered  the  strange  monuments  of 
Egypt  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Assyria,  need 
not  be  stcaggered  before  the  text  of  any  langiuage,  even 
though  it  embody  the  songs  of  the  very  stars. 

“  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Astrommtschc  Schivijr- 
uure'nn,  containing  Herr  C.’s  account  of  the  occurrence 
in  full,  together  with  what  he  s.ays  is  an  accurate  litho¬ 
graph  of  the  strange  inscription.  You  may  puzzle  over 
it  if  you  please,  but  I  suspect  you  will  not  make  more 
of  it  than  I  did.  If  Herr  C.  be  right,  however,  it  will 
be  of  use  to  show  it  to  Raimond  Letoile.  He  will  cer- 
t.iinly  be  able  to  solve  it  if  it  contains  a  mathematical 
problem.  Pray  show  it  to  him,  and  write  me  what  he 
says  about  it.” 

I  w.as  much  too  busy  with  my  own  dark-brooding 
fancies  to  undertake  the  solution  of  a  mathematical 
rebus.  I  placed  the  plate  and  magazine  where  Raimond 
would  be  likely  to  see  them — for  he  was  gone  out — 
and  then,  to  smoothe  the  wrinkles  out  of  my  soul, 
saddled  my  horse  and  went  for  a  long  ride. 

That  night,  as  I  was  writing  in  my  study,  Raimond 
came  suddenly  down  to  me,  with  the  book  and  the 
diagram  in  his  hands.  He  seemed  very  much  startled, 
and  was  pale  and  haggard. 

“  What  is  this  he  cried,  holding  the  problem  out 
to  me  ;  “  whence  did  it  come  ?  What  docs  it  mean  ?” 

“  Can  you  interpret  it?”  I  asked.  “The  Professor 
sent  it  to  me  to-day,  trusting  that  you  would  be  able  to 
make  it  out.” 

“  Can  it  be  !  Sent  to  me  !  Explain  me  this  mystery!” 

I  read  the  Professor’s  letter  to  him  ;  then,  taking  the 
magazine,  I  translated  Doctor  Cometenbahnen’s  history 
of  the  strange  occurrence. 

“From  the  comet  I”  he  cried,  still  more  pale-,  “it 
must  be  authentic,  then — it  must  be  true  I” 

He  scanned  the  mysterious  paper  with  a  long,  anxious, 
eager,  burning  gaze,  as  one  would  read  over  his  own 
indictment  for  treason,  seeking  if  he  might  detect  some 
Haw. 

“  Can  you  solve  the  thing,  Raimond  ?  Have  you  a 
key  to  the  puzzle  ?” 

He  did  not  answer — did  not  hear  me.  He  rai^cd 
his  face,  very  pale,  like  marble  in  moonlight,  and  put 
the  paper  reverently  to  his  forehead. 

“  I  will  obey  I”  he  said,  and  went  out  into  the  open 
air. 

I  followed  him,  for  his  manner  was  strangely  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  I  had  never  before  seen  him  so  agitated. 
He  walked  rapidly  down  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and 
stood  there  gazing  earnestly  upwards,  while  the  white 
silvery  image  of  the  comet  streamed  across  the  water  to 
his  feet,  almost  as  brightly  as  it  shone  above — .almost  as 
bright  as  the  sheeny  reflection  of  a  full  moon. 
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He  stood  there,  and,  murmuring,  shuddered.  Then, 
still  gazing  upwards,  he  lifted  his  hands  and  apostro¬ 
phised  the  stars  and  the  vaulted  sky  in  wild,  passionate 
words,  the  import  of  which  I  could  not  gather. 

“  O  golden  clusters  of  the  parent  world  !  O  stars, 
ye  wombs  of  thought,  strange  parents  of  your  lost  yet 
still  remembered  child,  forgive  me  !  Forgive  me  that  I 
rebelled  one  moment,  bewildered  by  a  fairy-dream  of 
eaith  !  Sweet-smiling,  swift-rushing  bride  of  my  soul, 
thou  shalt  not  smile  nor  come  in  vain  !  I  yearn  for  thee 
with  rapture  unspeakable,  O  thou  inscrutable  one, 
serenely  smiling  !  I  yearn  for  thee  and  the  old-remem¬ 
bered  joys  of  roaming  ever  by  thy  side,  a  kindred 
sphere  !  I  obey,  O  messenger — gladly  I  obey  !” 

But,  even  then,  a  bitter,  burning  regret  seemed  to 
make  him  writhe  in  anguish.  He  tore  the  sheet  of 
paper  with  the  problem  on  it  into  a  hundred  fragments, 
and  scattered  them  abroad  over  the  ripples. 

“  O  Cherry  !”  he  cried,  “  O  Cherry  !  Cherry  !”  and 
flung  himself,  face  downwards,  upon  the  pebbly  sand. 
At  sound  of  that  name  I  made  a  step  towards  him. 
He  turned  and  saw  me,  and  motioned  with  his  hand. 

“Away!”  he  said,  passionately,  “away;  I  will  not 
talk  to-night !  I  wish  to  be  alone  !  Away  i” 

So  I  left  him,  still  crying,  “  Cherry  I  Cherry  I”  and 
beating  his  clenched  fists  on  the  pebbled  shore. 

“  Were  you  mad  last  night  ?”  I  asked  him  when  he 
came  to  breakfast  next  morning;  “have  the  vapours 
of  the  comet  got  into  your  brain,  or  was  there  really 
something  in  Cometenbahnen’s  problem  to  give  you 
concern  ?” 

He  looked  at  me  pleasantly,  yet  perplexed. 

“  I  read  the  problem,”  he  said,  “and  what  it  told 
me  was  so  strange,  I  could  not  help  but  show  my  ex¬ 
citement.” 

“  You  read  it  ?  You  have  the  key,  then  ?  What - ” 

“  Stop  there,  my  kind  master,”  said  he,  interrupting, 
“lam  not  at  liberty  to  explain  that  message — for  mes¬ 
sage  it  certainly  was — because  it  concerns  my  own  pri¬ 
vate  matters.  Besides,  neither  you  nor  any  like  you 
would  either  understand  it  or  believe  me,  since  the 
whole  thing  is  not  only  outside  of,  but  contrary  to,  your 
ordinary  experiences.  So  I  will  keep  it  to  myself,  for 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  treat  me  either  as  an  impostor  or 
a  lunatic.” 

“  Very  well,  Mr.  Letoile,”  I  answered  gravely,  “  I 
am  glad  you  do  not  propose  to  carry  your  poetic  fancies 
into  practice  while  you  reside  with  me.  Be  sure  always 
to  so  that  you  cannot  be  charged  with  imposition  or 
with  madness,  and  you  will  not  fail  of  proper  credit  at 
my  hands.” 

He  thanked  me  in  kind  tones,  but  I  could  not  feel 
kindly  towards  him.  Always  I  thought  of  him  prostrate 
on  the  river-shore,  crying,  “  Cherry  I  Cherry  I”  Always 
I  dreaded  something,  and  hated  him  for  being  the  cause 
of  that  dread. 

Two  or  three  days  later  than  this,  when  I  was  at  the 
cottage.  Cherry  came  close  to  me,  and,  dropping  her 
eyes  a  little,  said — 

“  Raimond  has  had  a  message  sent  him,  Bernie.” 
(Sometimes  she  gave  me  that  dear  diminutive  title.) 

“  Ah  !”  I  answered  ;  “  so  he  said  to  me.” 


“  But  you  do  not  believe  it,  Bernie.  I  do !  I  know 
it  all  by  heart,  but  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell.  Oh,  it  is 
a  very  beautiful  message,  Bernard — very,  very  beau¬ 
tiful  !  And  he  will  be  very  happy  I  Bernard,”  she 
cried,  suddenly  clasping  my  two  hands  in  hers,  and 
gazing  entreatingly  into  my  face,  “  you  do  not  like 
Raimond  I  You  do  not  believe  in  him  I  Do  so,  for 
my  sake — for  your  own  sake  !  He  is  not  to  be  with 
us  long,  Bernard ;  and  oh,  you  will  never  know  until 
after  he  is  gone  what  a  privilege  it  is  to  us  to  have  this 
free  intercourse  with  a  being  so  pure  and  bright  and  far 
above  us  I  Trust  him,  Bernard,  and  love  him,  as  I  do!” 

“  He  is  going  away,  you  say  ?” 

“  Yes,  he  is  going  away — away,  ever  so  far,  and 
very,  very  soon!  Yes,  he  is  going  away,  Bernard — 
he  is  going  away  !” 

And  as  her  voice  lingered  iteratively  upon  those 
plaintive  words,  they  sounded  like  the  refrain  of  a 
nocturne,  while  a  dreary  desolation  came  into  her  face, 
filling  it  with  inexpressible  sadness. 

Yet  she  smiled. 

VI. - WEEPING  WILLOWS. 

Raimond  Letoile  now  had  a  little  canoe  of  his  own, 
so  that  he  was  no  longer  dependent  upon  me  to  take  him 
across  to  the  cottage.  He  did  not  time  his  visits  by 
mine,  indeed,  but  went  and  came  just  as  it  suited  him. 
And,  as  was  natural  in  such  a  case,  the  oftener  he  went 
the  less  frequent  my  visits  became. 

One  evening,  when  he  was  across  the  river  as  usual, 
my  books  excited  a  great  loathing  in  me,  and,  tossing 
them  aside,  I  went  to  the  river  shore,  stepped  into  my 
boat,  and,  slowly  paddling,  pushed  myself  gently  down 
the  stream  until  I  had  gone  a  mile.  I  ceased  from 
paddling  then,  and,  slowly  borne  homeward  by  the 
flooding,  gurgling  tide,  sat  and  mused,  drinking  in  the 
moist  night  air.  It  was  a  very  calm  night,  serene  and 
gentle  as  a  sleeping  infant.  The  sickle-moon  had  not 
yet  risen,  and  the  stars  shone  around  with  deep  brilliancy, 
while  the  comet,  now  evidently  not  far  from  its  perigee, 
streamed  aloft  like  an  airy  veil  of  silver  lace,  such  as 
young  brides  wear  at  the  very  altar.  It  sheered  through 
the  clustering  constellations  like  a  spectral  sword  of 
silvery  flame,  beautiful  yet  terrible — the  angel’s  sword 
that  kept  the  gate  from  Adam,  and  would  not  let  him 
enter  any  more.  I  gazed  long  and  earnestly  upon  the 
strange,  lustrous  phantom,  and  thought  of  Raimond  and 
of  Cherry,  until  my  heart  ached  shrewdly,  and  the 
grating  beneath  my  feet  warned  me  my  boat  had  drifted 
to  the  shore. 

Pushing  off  again,  a  few  vigorous  strokes  of  the 
paddle  drove  the  light  boat  up  the  river,  and  close  by 
the  shore  in  front  of  the  cottage.  I  was  about  to  moor 
as  usual,  and  refresh  my  weary  spirit  with  a  sight  at 
least  of  Cherry,  when,  from  under  the  willows,  I  heard 
the  sound  of  voices,  and  saw  that  it  was  Raimond  and 
Cherry,  seated  in  his  canoe  at  the  trees.  I  kept  my  boat 
quiet  in  the  shadows  of  the  bank,  and  watched  them. 

I  had  begun  to  notice  a  great  change  in  Cherry.  It 
was  not  merely  that  a  new  depth  had  come  into  her  eyes, 
not  merely  that  a  more  womanly  sweetness  tempered  the 
vivid  glow  of  her  earlier  bloom,  for  these  were  deve- 
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lopments  which  had  been  going  on  in  her  a  good  while. 
The  change  I  mean  was  one  I  had  remarked  from  the 
day  when  she  told  me  Raimond  was  going  away.  It 
was  a  change  similar  to  that  of  the  evening  from  the 
first  pink  flushes  of  sunset  into  the  less  lustrous  violet- 
grey  of  twilight — a  change  from  one  kind  of  loveliness 
into  another  kind  equally  pure,  yet  not  so  bright  and 
joyous.  A  deep  earnestness  had  settled  in  her  eyes, 
which  now  met  yours  as  if  some  spirit  behind  them  was 
looking  forth  with  serious  importunity  to  question  you 
to  your  very  soul.  There  was  a  certain  quaver  in  her 
voice,  as  it  its  chord  had  suffered  over-strain  from 
pressure  of  emotion.  The  roses  upon  her  cheeks  had 
grown  pale  and  dim,  and  threatened  to  depart  altogether  ; 
and  there  was  a  languor  in  her  step,  and  a  dreamy, 
listless,  sad  sort  of  halo  all  about  her,  which  betokened 
dreary  thoughts  and  unwholesome  consciousness,  and  a 
throng  of  beckoning  shapes  and  strange  phantoms  that 
haunted  her  couch  by  night  and  vexed  her  from  her  rest. 

Suffering  was  a  new  experience  in  the  life  of  this  once 
happy  little  country  maiden,  yet  she  bore  the  burden 
patiently — nay,  did  not  know  she  suffered,  but,  smiling, 
fancied  this  was  some  new  kind  of  joy,  too  rapturous 
for  the  contentment  of  her  simple  soul.  And,  as  the 
new  being  passed  into  her  frame,  even  while  she  shivered 
and  stood  hesitating,  drooping,  lost  in  pensive  reverie, 
a  new  beauty  dawned  within  her  also,  and  all  the  secret, 
inscrutable  depths  of  her  pure,  radiant  w’omanliness 
grew  more  wondrous  in  their  loveliness. 

Yet  the  change  did  not  please  me,  for  my  blossom 
grew  paler  while  it  waxed  more  lovely.  Her  languor 
was  none  the  less  the  languor  of  illness  that  it  was 
beautiful  to  see.  I  hated  Raimond  Letoile  for  being  the 
cause  of  this  illness,  and  I  hated  him  none  the  less  for 
being  the  cause  why  she  turned  away  from  me  and  the 
simple,  fervid  love  I  lavished  at  her  feet,  to  stray,  like 
a  lost  and  forlorn  maiden,  among  the  dim  shapes  that 
his  enchantment  had  power  to  summon  up  around  her. 
And  hatred  bred  suspicion.  "What  had  he  done  to  her 
to  change  her  bright  cheerfulness  into  such  “  sad 
dreariment  ?”  Could  he  love  her,  he  that  was  lithe  and 
cold  as  steel  ?  Assuredly  not  with  a  love  to  compen¬ 
sate  her  for  the  self-consuming  devotion  she  w'as  pouring 
out  for  him.  What  was  this  man,  who  had  come  to 
share  my  home  and  steal  away  my  love  ?  Was  he 
merely  some  clever  madman,  some  half-crazed  en¬ 
thusiast,  whose  ravings  culminated  with  the  moon  ;  or 
was  he  a  shrewd,  deep-scheming,  subtle  impostor, 
stolen  into  Clierry’s  confidence  like  a  wolf  into  a  sheep- 
fold  ?  I  had  heard  of  such — those  dazzling,  dark,  in¬ 
comprehensible  libertines — men  who  devote  half  the 
energies  of  a  rare  and  multiplex  life  to  compassing  the 
ruin  of  some  poor  trusting  woman,  her  innocence  and 
purity  the  spur  that  goads  them  on — men  whose  faces 
nevertheless  remain  as  smooth  and  clear  and  lovely  as 
if  their  thoughts  abided  always  with  the  angels.  Was 
Raimond  Letoile  one  of  these  tempters,  with  their  arts 
of  hell  ?  I  had  no  fears  for  Cherry — for  what  could 
smutch  the  simple,  flawless  crystal  ? — yet  I  clutched  my 
paddle  as  I  watched  them,  and  thought,  were  such  a 
suspicion  true,  I  could  brain  him  then  and  there. 

Screened  by  the  deep,  dark  shadows  of  the  shore,  I 


watched  them  as  they  sat  in  the  little  boat  and  talked. 
The  great  weeping  willows,  solemn  and  black  in  the 
night,  hung  far  above  them,  their  long  branches  droop¬ 
ing  down  into  the  water  like  a  bower  around  the  boat, 
and  scarcely  a  breath  of  zephyr  made  the  long  branches 
and  leaves  rustle.  The  comet  was  not  visible  from 
where  they  sat,  but  its  image  on  the  water  was,  fleeing 
across  the  river  like  a  flitting  ghost.  It  was  a  still 
and  witching  scene,  and  their  voices,  as  they  spoke, 
were  in  accord  with  it,  murmuring  out  low  and  seldom 
but  long-drawn  tones  as  they  sat  motionless  in  the 
motionless  boat — an  enchanted  couple  in  a  fairy  craft 
upon  some  magic  lake  hid  deep  in  the  pathless  woods, 
inaccessible  to  mortals  unless  the  wand  of  Vivian  or 
Urgana  pointed  out  the  way.  They  sat  motionless, 
gazing  out  upon  the  waters,  and  I  saw  that  she  held  his 
hand  in  hers,  with  a  clasp  light  as  the  touch  of  float¬ 
ing  thistle-down.  Yet,  light  as  that  touch  was,  I  would 
have  given  ten  years  of  my  life  to  feel  my  hand  resting 
in  hers  that  way  ! 

A  dim,  pallid  mist  came  up  from  the  water  and 
floated  softly  through  the  air,  until  the  stars  hung 
vaguely  as  when  one  gazes  upon  them  through  tears, 
and  the  comet  shone  with  a  red,  lurid,  smoky  glare,  quite 
unlike  its  former  pearly  radiance.  Then  suddenly  Rai¬ 
mond  unmoored  his  little  shallop,  and  with  a  stroke  sent 
it  out  into  the  stream,  while  Cherry  bent  a  long,  loving 
look  upon  his  face.  The  boat  hung  there  where  he 
had  propelled  it  into  the  mist  like  a  motionless,  painted 
thing,  while  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  lurid  meteor, 
and  made  salutations  to  it,  like  some  pagan  at  his  vesper 
worship. 

“  She  is  angry.  Cherry,”  he  murmured  ;  “  her  pure 
brow  wears  a  frown,  her  veil  is  dulled  and  angry  with 
the  spray  of  tears  !  My  bride  is  angry.  Cherry  ;  I  have 
given  her  offence !” 

She  answered  nothing,  but,  with  a  growing  wanness 
and  a  deepening  pallor  in  her  face,  which  even  the 
gloomy  night  could  not  hide,  sought  silently  to  take  his 
hand  again,  which  he  silently  drew  away,  renewing 
those  wild  gestures  and  wild  words.  He  rose,  and, 
standing  upright  like  a  statue  against  the  sky,  made 
mystic  invocations  to  the  mysterious  stars  ;  while  she, 
rising  also,  bent  forward  upon  her  knees,  and  with 
clasped  hands  and  sad  white  face,  yet  full  of  rapt  won¬ 
der  and  wild,  bursting  love,  watched  at  his  feet,  like  a 
Virgin  with  an  aureole  at  the  Transfiguration — the  parent 
of  a  God,  yet  the  mother,  the  weary  mother  of  a  man  ! 
Here  was  a  picture  for  some  silent,  musing  sculptor,  to 
steal  into  the  marble,  fixing  immortal  Beauty,  radiant, 
evanescent,  with  one  cunning  touch  that  should  make 
his  hand  immortal  and  his  name  a  thing  of  wonder  ! 

Then  after  a  while  the  boat  was  turned  towards  the 
shore  again  and  moored  among  the  willow  branches, 
while  she  stepped  upon  the  terrace  without  a  word. 
Then  Raimond,  with  swift  strokes  of  his  paddle,  re¬ 
turned  across  the  river  to  the  tower ;  while  Cherry, 
with  heavy  feet,  walked  through  the  dewy  grass  to¬ 
wards  her  home.  I  lingered  still,  watching  the  light 
that  twinkled  in  her  little  windows,  until  it  ceased  to 
shine.  And,  long  after  midnight,  I  stole  slowly  home¬ 
wards,  sad  as  Cherry. 
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THE  BIBLIOMANIAC. 


Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  three  students 
living  in  the  Rue  Cissette,  as  in  still  more 
remote  times  there  were  three  Musqueteers,  and  even 
three  Horatii  and  three  Curiatii,  though,  thanks  to 
what  has  been  written  by  Niebuhr,  improving  on  De 
Pouilly  and  De  Beaufort,  and  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  in 
his  inquiry  into  the  credibility  of  early  Roman  history, 
the  existence  of  these  last  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

Edward  studied  medicine,  Fabian  law ;  as  for  myself, 
I  made  water-colour  sketches,  which  I  sold  for  three 
francs  apiece  to  the  open-air  picture-dealers  on  the 
Place  du  Louvre,  and  wrote  various  articles  at  the  rate 
of  two  francs  a  page  for  penny  journals,  reviews,  and 
family  heralds.  I  also  carved  monks’  heads  and  por¬ 
traits  of  ferocious  gendarmes  and  Zouaves  for  whatever 
the  generosity  of  the  originals  prompted  them,  or  tlie 
state  of  their  funds  enabled  them,  to  give  me. 

One  summer’s  morning,  as  the  birds  were  singing  in 
the  chestnut  trees  of  the  Luxembourg  Garden,  I'abian 
shook  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  threw  himself  back 
in  his  chair,  looked  at  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  stand¬ 
ing  out  clear  and  distinct  against  its  blue  background, 
and  said,  rather  hesitatingly — 

“  I  should  like  to  go  and  bathe  at  St.  Oucn  this 
morning.” 

“  And  eat  strawberries,  and  have  a  glass  of  Madeira 
afterwards,”  added  Edward. 

“  I  can  put  down  five  francs  towards  the  day’s 
expenses,”  said  Fabian  resolutely,  as  he  threw  the  sum 
mentioned  on  the  table. 

“  I  can  cover  it,”  cried  Edward,  putting  down  a  five- 
franc  piece  in  his  turn. 

I  turned  my  head  away  not  to  see  the  bright 
shining  silver  coins,  and  I  puffed  out  volumes  of  smoke 
to  hide  my  confusion  from  the  others. 

“  Well,”  cried  Fabian,  after  a  pause,  “  what  do  you 
say  ?” 

“  Nothing,”  I  replied  briefly. 

“  Why  ?”  asked  Edward  in  a  coaxing  tone. 

“  Because  my  last  ten  sous  have  Just  disappeared  in 
smoke,  and  I  shall  not  have  a  centime  in  my  pocket 
before  to-morrow.” 

Fabian  quietly  pocketed  his  part  of  the  proposed 
contribution,  saying  sententiously  we  should  not  be 
•ustified  in  undertaking  an  expedition  of  such  import¬ 
ance  under  fifteen  francs  ready  money. 

“  But,”  remarked  Edward,  “  you  finished  that  view 
of  Bougival  this  morning  -,  suppose  we  take  it  to  your 
friend  the  dealer  ?” 

“  I  must  put  in  three  ducks  and  a  man  fishing  ;  it  is 
to  go  abroad,  and  the  ducks  and  fisherman  are  indis¬ 
pensable  accessories.” 

“  Well,  and  the  money  for  your  articles  in  the 
Toung  Ladies'  Magazine  ?’  ” 

“  The  editor  is  in  the  country,  and  won’t  be  back 
till  to-morrow.” 


“  And  the  money  with  him  ?” 

“Just  so.” 

“  It  is  awkward,  certainly,”  interrupted  Fabian, 
“  but  as  I  have  very  good  reasons  for  not  offering  to 
make  you  any  advances  on  the  strength  of  your  claims 
against  the  two  aforesaid  debtors - ” 

“  Reasons  in  which  I  entirely  concur,”  added 
Edward. 

“We  must  therefore  give  up  bathing  at  St.  Ouen 
to-day,”  said  I,  rather  relieved. 

“  Not  at  all  ;  we  will  soon  find  means  for  you  to  pay 
your  share.  Do  you  know  M.  Bablin  ?” 

“  What  is  he  ? — a  bill-discounter  ?” 

Bill-discounter  !  no.” 

“  Not  I.” 

“  At  all  events  you  know  you  have  got  a  little  book, 
the  title  of  which  is.  Recent  Travels  in  a  Country  Larger 
than  Europe;  with  Rejlections  on  the  Enterprises  of  Al. 
Lassalle  in  the  Alines  f  St.  Barbe,  l^c.  T' 

“  Do  you  mean  that  dirty-looking  duodecimo  which 
I  bought  of  the  tinman  at  Amiens  ?” 

Fabian  leant  over  to  Edward  and  whispered  a  word 
or  two. 

“  What  will  you  take  for  your  old  book  ?” 

“  You  may  have  it  for  nothing  if  you  like.” 

“  Not  at  all  ;  I  mean  business,  so  put  a  price  on  it.” 

“  Then  if  you  will  stand  beer  and  cigars  you  may 
take  the  book.” 

“  Too  cheap  ;  I  can  make  cent,  per  tent,  profit  out 
of  it,  so  I  will  give  you  ten  francs  for  it  and  Fabian 
threw  ten  francs  across  the  table. 

“  It’s  no  better  than  swindling  to  take  the  money,” 
said  I,  pocketing  the  ten  francs  in  undignified  haste 
nevertheless. 

“  So  much  the  better  for  you  if  you  think  so.” 

“  The  fact  is  you  want  to  be  charitable,  so  you  very 
properly  take  me  as  the  object  of  your  munificence.” 

“  Not  I  indeed,”  said  Fabian  ;  “  and  now  the  bargain 
is  made,  go  and  get  your  old  book,  and  be  quick  back. 
In  an  hour  from  this  we  shall  be  driving  along  to 
St.  Ouen  in  an  open  carriage,  and  all  owing  to  the  trans¬ 
mutation  of  your  Antoine  Schouten  into  current  coin  of 
the  realm,  and  afterwards  a  good  dinner  from  the  same 
source  of  wealth.” 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  I  put  the  precious  duodecimo 
Schouten  into  the  hands  of  its  purchaser. 

“  Now,  then,  let  us  start,”  said  Fabian,  putting  the 
book  in  his  pocket.  “  I  will  soon  show  you  how  a 
little  knowledge  incidentally  acquired  may  be  turned 
to  good  account.” 

We  left  the  Luxembourg  Garden  by  the  gate  of  the 
Rue  du  Pot-de-Fer,  and  in  three  strides  we  were  in  the 
Rue  Cassette.  Fabian  raised  the  knocker  of  an  old 
door  studded  with  square-headed  nails,  with  a  grating 
in  it. 

“  Look  as  calm  and  dignified  as  possible,”  said  he. 
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A  red  nose  and  a  pair  of  spectacles  appeared  at  the 
opening. 

“  What  do  you  want  ?”  cried  a  shrill  voice. 

“  Is  M.  Bablin  at  home  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  what  have  you  to  say  to  him  ?”  replied  the 
portress. 

“We  have  brought  him  a  book  he  has  been  looking 
for  for  the  last  six  months,  and  we  are  sent  to  him  by 
M.  Moser,  of  Inspruch.” 

“  That’s  another  matter,”  muttered  the  portress  as 
she  half  opened  the  door.  “  First  Hoor,  the  door  faces 
you  and  as  she  retreated  into  her  den,  she  cried  out, 
“  Mind  and  wipe  your  feet.” 

We  ascended  a  llight  of  stone  stairs,  and  stopped 
before  the  door  in  front  of  us. 

“  Here  we  are,”  said  I,  taking  the  bell-pull. 

“  Ring  loudly,  as  they  do  in  Fngland,”  said  Fabian. 

A  formidable  peal  was  heard  inside,  a  key  was  heard 
turning  in  the  lock,  and  a  tall,  yellow-looking,  bony 
woman  dressed  in  black,  with  an  old  black  bonnet  on 
her  head,  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

Fabian  repeated  to  this  duenna  the  speech  he  had 
made  to  the  portress. 

The  housekeeper  took  a  long  look  at  us  before  she 
offered  to  allow  us  to  pass  her,  and  then  opened  a  door 
which  let  us  into  a  sort  of  passage  room,  and  thence 
into  a  vast  saloon,  the  walls  of  which  were  entirely 
hidden  from  view  by  rows  of  shelves  loaded  with  books 
and  manuscripts. 

“  Who  are  you  ?”  cried  a  voice  which  seemed  to 
come  from  the  ceiling,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  little 
man  in  a  dirty  old  silk  dressing-gown,  with  an  equally 
dirty  cap  of  the  same  pattern  on  his  head,  slipped  down 
from  the  top  of  a  library  ladder  and  stood  before  us. 

Bablin  was  a  man  from  forty-five  to  fifty  years  of 
age  ;  from  his  birth  he  had  been  thin  and  rickety,  his 
face  was  like  a  weasel’s,  and  his  complexion  a  greenish 
yellow  ;  he  wore  large  tortoiseshell  spectacles,  and 
beneath  them  his  hooked  nose  stood  forward  most 
prominently ;  underneath  his  cap  there  was  a  ring  of 
reddish  hair  mingled  with  white. 

“  What  can  I  do  for  you,  gentlemen  ?”  said  this 
ersonage,  with  some  slight  shade  of  uneasiness,  as  he 
acked  towards  his  desk. 

“  M.  Bablin,”  said  Fabian  encouragingly,  “  I  have 
here  a  very  curious  book,  a  book  of  which  you  have 
been  in  want  for  a  long  time.” 

“  The  copy  of  the  Roman  Comique  of  Abraham 
Wolfgang  ?”  asked  Bablin  hurriedly. 

“  You  mean  the  edition  which  has  the  legend  of  the 
*  Quaerendo,”’  continued  Fabian,  who  evidently  intended 
to  pass  himself  off  as  an  authority  in  the  other’s  opinion. 

“  Have  you  such  a  copy  ?” 

“  As  well  as  a  copy  of  Daniel  Elzevir’s  edition  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  object  of  my  present  visit.  Would  you 
like  to  become  the  possessor  of  Recent  Travels  in  a 
Country  Larger  than  Europe,  by  the  Rev.  Father  I>ouis 
Hennessin,  Franciscan  friar  and  apostolic  notary  ?” 

“  Printed  at  Utrecht  by  Antoine  Schouten,  pub¬ 
lished  1698,”  cried  Bablin  with  a  volubility  perfectly 
astonishing. 

Fabian  deliberately  took  the  book  from  his  pocket 
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and  offered  it  to  the  bibliomaniac,  who  seized  upon  it 
as  a  wolf  would  on  a  lamb.  A  nervous  grin  con¬ 
tracted  his  lips  as  he  ran  through  some  of  the  pages. 

“  I  think  I  ought  to  warn  M.  Bablin  that  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  book  you  have  in  your 
hand,”  cried  our  friend  as  his  eye  ran  along  the  backs 
of  the  books  on  the  shelves  which  were  close  to  him  ; 
“  there  are  but  four  copies  of  that  work  in  existence ; 
one  at  Berlin,  another  in  London  in  the  library  at 
Windsor  Castle  (you  know  it  was  dedicated  to  William 
the  Third),  there  is  a  third  in  the  possession  of  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  and  this  one,  which  may  become  yours  if 
you  offer  anything  like  its  value.” 

“  And  what  may  you  consider  the  worth  of  it  ?”  said 
Bablin  in  a  bantering  tone  which  made  Edward  and 
myself  shiver. 

“  Three  hundred  francs,”  replied  Fabian. 

“  Three  hundred  francs !”  screamed  Bablin,  moving 
arms  and  legs  at  once  like  those  figures  which  dance 
when  the  string  connecting  their  arms  and  legs  is 
pulled  ;  “  three  hundred  francs  ?  that  is  exactly  two 
hundred  and  ninety  more  than  the  book  is  worth  !” 

“  Yes,”  said  Fabian,  “  it  might  do  very  well  to  tell 
that  to  a  truant  schoolboy  who  wanted  to  sell  it  along 
with  a  Greek  Lexicon  and  a  Gradus  ad  Parnassum. 
1  am  sorry  I  have  given  you  so  much  trouble, 
M.  Bablin,”  and  he  held  out  his  hand  for  the  book. 

“  Did  you  really  believe  you  were  bringing  me 
something  uncommon?”  said  Bablin,  without  relinquish¬ 
ing  his  hold  on  the  book. 

“  By  no  means,  M.  Bablin  ;  you  can’t  buy  anything 
very  uncommon  for  three  hundred  francs.” 

“  Ix)ok  here  ;  I  don’t  want  to  drive  a  hard  bargain 
with  you.  I  know  I  am  silly  in  doing  so,  but  I  will 
give  you  sixty  francs.” 

“  No,  indeed,”  said  Fabian,  “  I  could  not  con¬ 
scientiously  take  your  offer.  You  know  Dr.  Hawtrey  ?” 

“  Yes,”  hastily  interrupted  Bablin,  “  the  great 
English  collector.” 

“  Dr.  Hawtrey  would  give  me  four  hundred  francs 
for  it  without  hesitation.” 

“  Send  it  to  him,  then,”  cried  Bablin  in  a  rage. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say  such  is  my  intention  to  do 
to-morrow.  It  will  cause  some  delay  and  consequent 
inconvenience  for  want  of  the  money,  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
days’  delay.” 

“  Ah  !  ha  !  so  you  want  money  at  once  ?”  said  Bablin 
with  a  grin,  looking  at  us  from  under  his  spectacles. 
“  Yes,  yes  ;  I  see,  you  are  young,  and  the  young  like 
pleasure  and  amusement.  Well,  be  it  so ;  I  think  I 
offered  you  a  hundred  francs  ?” 

Fabian  shook  his  head. 

“  You  are  not  near  the  amount  yet,  M.  Bablin  -,  but 
still  to  please  you  we  will  make  some  slight  deductic  n 
from  our  original  price.” 

“  But  only  a  very,  very  small  one,”  chimed  in 
Edward  with  such  coolness  that  Fabian  himself  was 
surprised. 

“  How  much  ?”  said  Bablin. 

“  We  will  give  you  twenty  francs  back  for  luck,” 
said  I  in  my  turn. 
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There  was  a  moment’s  silence. 

“  Come,  gentlemen,”  said  Fabian,  turning  round  to 
us.  “  M.  Bablin’s  time  is  valuable  ;  we  must  not  detain 
him  longer.” 

“  Twenty  francs,”  said  Bablin,  now  looking  at  the 
title-page  and  then  examining  the  binding.  “  Lx)ok 
here  !”  he  cried,  making  a  great  effort,  as  he  opened  a 
drawer  in  his  bureau  ;  “  I  will  give  you  two  hundred 
francs,  and  not  a  centime  more  ;  so  now  you  may  take 
it  or  leave  it — you  have  my  last  word.” 

I  very  nearly  fainted  away,  and  Edward  looked  very 
little  better. 

“  I  must  first  consult  my  friends,”  said  Fabian 
solemnly. 

“  Close  with  him  before  he  changes  his  mind,” 
whispered  I. 

“  I  think,”  said  he  in  my  ear,  “  it  will  be  very 
pleasant  bathing  at  St.  Ouen  to-day.” 

“  And  the  strawberries  and  Madeira,”  put  in 
Edward. 

We  looked  at  one  another  ;  we  were  all  three  dying 
t }  laugh. 

“  Well,  is  it  a  bargain?”  said  the  bibliomaniac,  laying 
the  notes  in  front  of  his  desk. 

“  Yes,  M.  Bablin,”  sighed  Fabian,  pocketing  the 
money  “  I  will  give  you  a  receipt.” 

Bablin  dictated  the  form  of  receipt  to  be  given. 

“  Now  let  us  be  off,”  whispered  Edward. 

“  Wait  a  minute,  there  is  no  hurry.” 

“  You  are  an  amateur  and  connoisseur  as  well,  young 
man,”  observed  the  collector,  turning  to  us,  his  eyes 
glistening,  and  an  air  of  satisfaction  spread  over  his 
features. 

“  Only  in  a  small  way,  M.  Bablin  ;  so,  not  having 
the  means  of  acquiring  good  and  valuable  books,  when¬ 
ever  I  happen  to  fall  in  with  something  curious  I  prefer 
selling  it  to  a  celebrity  like  yourself.” 

“  Quite  right,  young  man,”  cried  Bablin  excitedly  ; 
“  I  trust  whenever  you  fall  in  with  any  books  of  the 
sort  you  will  come  and  see  me.  You  were  speaking  of 
Elzevirs  ;  now  I  must  tell  you  I  only  value  the  editions 
of  Louis  Elzevir  I.  and  Louis  Elzevir  11. ;  the  Bonaven- 
turas  of  Amsterdam  are  far  superior  to  those  of  Daniel.” 
He  took  down  half-a-dozen  duodecimos.  “  See  here 
an  Elzevir  copy  of  the  Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Commines, 
printed  at  Leyden  in  1648  ;  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  name  ; 
but  here  is  something  scarce  indeed.” 

“  Allow  me,”  said  Fabian,  taking  the  book  from  the 
collector,  and  reading  the  title.  The  Heroine  Musqueteer : 
a  True  History  of  the  Life  of  Christine,  Countess  de  Meyrac, 
by  Prechat,  printed  at  Amsterdam  1667.  Daniel 
Elzevir,  with  the  globe.” 

“  That  is  the  finest  specimen  of  his  printing  which 
ever  existed.” 

“  There  is  an  exceedingly  scarce  book  which  I  doubt 
your  possessing,”  said  the  future  lawyer  in  a  mysterious 
tone,  “  called  The  New  and  “Joyful  Entry  of  King  Henry 
IL,  and  the  Order  which  He  then  Held  in  His  Good  City 
of  Paris.  Edition  of  Jacques  Roffet.” 

“  Alas  !”  said  the  bibliomaniac  with  an  air  of  con¬ 
sternation,  “  I  have  not  a  single  specimen  of  that 
printer.” 


“  You  shall  have  one  some  day,  M.  Bablin  ;  I 
promise  you  you  shall.” 

Bablin  dropped  his  books  on  the  floor  in  an  attempt 
to  embrace  his  new  friend.  Edward  and  I  began 
helping  him  to  pick  up  his  books,  but  he  rejected  our 
assistance,  crying  out — 

“  Don’t  touch  them — I  can  do  without  your  help.” 

So  at  last  we  took  our  leave.  M.  Bablin  accompanied 
us  to  the  door,  and  pressed  Fabian’s  hand. 

“  You  are  a  good  young  man,”  said  he  softly,  “  and 
you  deserve  a  good  library.  I  hope  I  shall  see  you 
again.”  And  in  a  low  tone  he  added,  “  The  next  time 
come  alone.  I  don’t  care  about  seeing  many  people  ; 
you  know  flesh  is  weak,  and  a  I2mo  is  easily  put  in  one’s 
pocket.” 

“  Oh,  M.  Bablin  !” 

“  I  don’t  mean  to  say  anything  against  your  friends 
by  my  remarks,  but  such  cases  have  occurred.” 

The  door  closed  behind  us  Just  as  we  heard  Bablin 
cry  out,  “  Gertrude,  at  home  to  no  one.” 

We  jumped  into  the  only  fiacre  which  was  standing 
in  the  Place  St.  Sulpice. 

“  Where  the  devil  did  you  pick  up  that  bibliographic- 
jargon  which  had  such  an  effect  on  that  old  lunatic  ?” 
said  I  as  we  rolled  along. 

“It  is  an  acquisition  which  cost  me  an  income  of 
fifteen  thousand  francs,  my  dear  Charles,”  replied 
Fabian.  “  My  father  ruined  himself  by  buying 
Abraham  Wolfgangs,  Sambixes,  Elzevirs,  and  Mo- 
retuses  ;  but  I  have  still  got  a  hundred  or  more  of 
old  books  with  which  I  shall  from  time  to  time  rejoice 
our  old  friend’s  eyes  and  line  my  own  pockets.  Now 
take  these  two  hundred  francs  and  order  a  good 
dinner.” 

*«***#» 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  that  glorious  dinner  at 
St.  Ouen.  Edward  is  in  practice  at  Gournay  as  a 
physician,  Fabian  is  first  secretary  of  legation  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  while  I  write  for  various  newspapers  and 
periodicals  under  different  signatures. 

Years  had  passed  since  we  had  even  heard  Bablin’s 
name  mentioned,  when  chance  brought  us  all  three 
together  again  in  one  of  the  saloons  of  the  Cafe  d’Orsay, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Bac. 

“  I  wish  some  one  would  explain  to  me,”  said  Fabian 
with  a  sigh,  “  why  I  used  to  enjoy  my  bottle  of  vin 
ordinaire  at  a  forty-sous  restaurant  twice  as  well  as  I 
now  enjoy  a  dinner  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris  with  thirty- 
four  Lafitte  and  dry  champagne.” 

“  Because,”  said  I  sententiously,  “  then  we  had  no 
money,  it  is  true  ;  but  then  we  had  health  and  youth 
and  no  cares  to  trouble  us.  You,  Fabian,  are  in  a 
first-rate  position  and  have  a  brilliant  future  before 
you  ;  and  you,  Edward,  have  more  patients  than  you 
can  properly  attend  to.” 

“  For  all  that,”  replied  Fabian,  “  we  were  much 
gayer  the  day  we  spent  the  two  hundred  francs  we 
squeezed  out  of  old  Bablin.” 

“  By-the-bye,”  said  Edward,  “  I  fell  in  with  him 
some  time  since.” 

“  Where  ?” 

“  In  London.” 
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“  Bablin  in  London  ?” 

“  It  is  hardly  possible,” 

“  It  is  true  nevertheless.” 

“  Book  collectors  are  like  misers,  they  never  leave 
their  treasures  if  they  can  help  it.” 

“  Very  true  ;  but  as  scarce  books  do  not  generally 
run  after  the  collectors,  the  collectors  are  obliged  to 
put  themselves  out  of  their  way  to  run  after  them.” 

“  So  it  is  a  fact  you  met  Bablin  in  London  ?” 

“  Last  year,  at  Dr.  Hawtrey’s  sale.” 

“  Ah,  now  I  comprehend  what  took  him  so  far 
from  home.” 

“  And  did  he  find  another  copy  of  Antoine 
Schouten  ?” 

“  No,  but  he  gallantly  supported  the  honour  of  the 
French  flag.” 

“  A  pretty  flag,  indeed,”  said  Fabian,  laughing  like  a 
schoolboy,  “three  rats  counterquartered  in  a  parchment 
field.  Did  he  perform  any  remarkable  exploit 

“  He  began  by  running  a  Coverdale  Bible,  Zurich, 
I535>  tip  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  guineas.” 

“  And  was  it  knocked  down  to  him  V' 

“  Yes  it  was,  .as  well  as  the  1588  edition  of  Homer 
for  seventy-two  guineas.” 

“  Why,”  said  Fabian,  “  old  Bablin  must  have  h.ad 
Monte  Christo’s  treasures  in  an  old  stocking  ;  we  should 
h.ive  made  him  pay  three  hundred  for  our  Antoine 
Schouten  if  we  had  only  had  a  little  patience.” 

“  How  many  of  the  doctor’s  precious  books  did  he 
buy  ?” 

“  Why,”  continued  Edward,  “  unfortunately  for  him 
the  University  of  Oxford  wanted  many  of  the  books 
for  the  Radclifie  library.  He  was  in  hopes  of  getting 
the  Ritual  of  the  Anglican  Church  edition  of  1560  for 
eighty  or  ninety  pounds,  when  they  outbade  him  and 
bought  it  for  over  a  hundred.  This  was  a  sad  blow 
to  him.  He  would  have  sold  the  clothes  off  his  back 
to  become  the  owner  of  this  Ritual.” 


“  He  would  not  have  got  much  for  them  if  they 
were  no  better  than  what  he  had  on  when  I  saw  him 
last.” 

“  Now,  you  see  this  Ritual  is  his  philosopher’s 
stone,  his  promised  land  ;  he  will  never  give  it  up.” 

Edward  was  interrupted  by  a  noise,  and  we  noticed 
a  crowd  collecting  on  the  Quai  d’Orsay. 

“  What  a  crowd  !”  said  Fabian  ;  “  there  must  have 
been  an  accident ;  see,  they  have  just  carried  a  man  into 
the  cafe." 

“  I  will  go  and  see  what  is  the  matter,”  said  Edward, 
leaving  the  room  ;  “  perhaps  as  a  medical  man  my 
services  may  be  useful.” 

We  followed  him  downstairs. 

“  Quick,  a  doctor  !”  cried  some  one  in  the  crowd. 

“I  am  a  doctor,”  said  Edward,  forcing  his  way 
through  the  bystanders. 

“  Bablin  !”  cried  he,  looking  at  the  poor  old  biblio¬ 
maniac,  whose  face  was  distorted  and  covered  with 
violet  spots. 

He  took  a  lancet  from  his  case,  and  tried,  but  in  vain, 
to  bleed  him. 

“  How  did  it  happen  ?”  asked  some  one  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  bookstall,  who  was  holding  forth  about 
the  accident. 

“  Only  think,”  said  he,  “  the  old  gentleman  stopped 
at  my  stall  and  rummaged  about  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  among  my  books  ;  at  last  he  pounced  upon  this 
big  book  and  flew  up  to  me.” 

“  ‘  How  much  }  what’s  the  price  ?’  he  almost 
screamed. 

“  *  Fifteen  sous,’  said  I. 

“  ‘  Fifteen — fif — teen  sous  !’  he  replied,  and  then 
trying  to  turn  round  he  fell  back  upon  the  pave¬ 
ment.” 

Fabian  took  the  book  from  the  hand  of  the  bookstall- 
keeper.  It  was  the  Ritual  of  the  English  Church. 
Whitechurch  Edition,  1566. 


LA  MALLE  DES  INDES. 


Cheap  foulards,  wonderful  in  colouring,  charming  in 
design,  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  English  houses  ; 
these  foulards,  however  enticing  in  appearance,  are  too 
cheap  to  be  solid  or  enduring.  It  is  to  these  too-cheap 
foulards  that  we  owe  the  indifference  expressed  by 
some  ladies  in  regard  to  this  most  elegant  fabric. 

There  are  foulards  and  foulards.  The  true  foulard 
should  be  sought  for  only  at  those  houses  which  make 
Indian  tissues  their  speciality. 

The  Indian  foulard  is  so  much  wider  than  European 
foulards  that  the  extra  width  amply  compensates  for 
the  difference  of  the  price. 

At  the  Malle  des  Indes,  Passage  Verdeau  (24  and 
26),  Paris,  the  spring  collection  surpasses  all  we  have 
seen  —  an  immense  variety  of  new  plain  shades  in 
foulard  lisse  and  twilled  foulard,  of  designs  in  bright 
colours  of  charming  and  coquettish  character,  of  stripes 
and  spots  of  all  sizes,  matching  in  marvellous  exactitude 
the  plain  tints. 

Amongst  a  large  selection  of  new  tissues  of  incom¬ 


parable  richness,  we  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  the  foulard  Lampas  and  the  foulard  Almee, 
which  cost  four  pounds  the  eight  metres,  sufficient  for 
polonaise  or  plain  dress,  and  the  pLain  crepeline  of  the 
loveliest  shades  possible  to  imagine  at  the  same  price. 

The  same  material  covered  with  rich  designs  of 
exquisite  freshness  of  colour  costs  five  pounds  the 
dress  of  eight  metres,  and  constitutes  the  most  elegant 
novelty  of  the  season. 

One  arrives  at  the  most  harmonious  result  by  a 
melange  of  plain  foulard  with  striped  or  spotted  foulard. 
In  all  fine  pure  tints  the  foulard  lisse  is  sold  at  six  francs 
the  metre  at  the  Malle  des  Indes. 

Charming  dresses  may  be  here  obtained  at  forty- 
eight,  fifty-two,  and  sixty-five  francs,  and  these  in 
foulard  lisse  of  first  quality  (eight  metres).  Twilled 
foulard  costs  seventy-five  francs  per  eight  metres. 

No  other  house  of  the  class  offers  a  choice  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  La  Malle  des  Indes,  and  the  rich 
collection  of  patterns  is  sent  post  free. 
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AN  OPPORTUNITY  TOO  GOOD  TO  BE  LOST. 


IT  has  often  been  remarked  that  foolish  people  let 
op|X)rtunities  pass  by  them,  and  wise  people  search 
them  out  and  make  use  of  them.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  opportunities  in  life  come  to  all,  and  that 
they  are  far  more  evenly  distributed  than  at  first  sight 
we  may  be  inclined  to  admit.  Our  great  poet  was 
right  when  he  expressed  his  beautiful  aphorism  in  the 
most  general  terms — “  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 
omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life  is  bound  in  shallows 
or  in  miseries.”  The  opportunity  to  which  we  desire 
at  the  present  time  especially  to  call  our  readers’  atten¬ 
tion  is  one  of  gaining  knowledge — and  knowledge,  too, 
of  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  practical  life. 
In  the  eastern  annexe  of  the  International  Exhibition 
there  is  now  a  Popular  School  of  Gxjkery  in  full  opera¬ 
tion,  and,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  an  opportunity  for  in¬ 
struction  far  too  good  to  be  lost  by  those  who  can  by 
any  possibility  embrace  it.  We  do  the  ladies  of  England 
no  injustice  when  we  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  which 
their  education  is  more  deficient  than  in  this .  In  moral 
and  mental  culture  and  in  the  accomplishments  of  life 
they  are  foremost  of  their  sex  in  all  other  nations  of  the 
world.  We  are  free  to  admit  that  in  their  own  persons 
they  are  living  exemplifications  of  the  maxim  of  the  old 
Roman  moralists  : — 

“  Ingonuas  didlcisse  fidclitcr  artcs 
Eiuollit  mores,  nec  siuit  esse  feros,” 

notwithstanding  they  have  thought  fit  to  exclude  from 
this  category  the  culinary  art.  And  yet,  with  a  moment’s 
reflection,  no  one  can  say  that  it  is  an  art  not  necessary 
to  be  learned.  The  mistress  of  a  family  may,  perhaps, 
be  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  wages  of  that  expensive 
article  “  a  professed  cook,”  but  she  will  have  no  power 
to  check  extravagance  or  even  to  complain  of  the  dishes 
sent  upon  her  table  unless  she  has  some  insight  into  the 
matter  herself  and  knows  how  things  ought  to  be  done. 
And  in  what  a  hopeless  condition  is  that  household 
which  is  under  the  charge  of  a  mistress  who  knows, 
or  cares  to  know,  nothing  about  cookery,  and  who,  in 
this  most  important  subject  of  daily  feeding,  submits 
herself,  her  husband,  and  her  family  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  “  a  good  plain  cook  !”  Of  all  classes  of  the 
community  those  who  rank  under  this  name  are  generally 
the  most  incompetent  of  all  professors.  They  have  too 
often  just  that  amount  of  knowledge  which  engenders 
conceit,  and  is  even  worse  than  ignorance.  In  our  own 
family,  if  it  is  necessary  to  change,  we  never  hire  “  a 
cook,”  we  always  make  one ;  the  raw  material,  if  good, 
is  far  more  readily  turned  to  account  than  the  ill- 
polished  article.  Among  the  peasantry  of  England 
things  are  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  among  the  middle 
classes.  The  lecturer  at  the  eastern  annexe  some  time 
since  drew  an  amusing  picture  of  the  contrast  between 
the  preparation  of  a  French  peasant’s  dinner  and  that  of 
a  British  working  man.  Long  before  the  dinner  hour 
has  arrived,  the  wife  or  daughter  of  the  Frenchman 


who  has  charge  of  the  cookery  will  have  purchased  her 
two  ounces  of  meat,  got  together  some  crusts  of  bread, 
a  few  savoury  herbs  and  onions,  and  having  put  all  with 
a  little  pepper  and  salt  into  an  earthenware  pipkin,  will 
gently  simmer  the  whole  for  an  hour  or  two  over  a 
handful  of  charcoal  in  her  iron  stove,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  nourishing  and  a  palatable  dish.  The  English¬ 
woman,  on  the  other  hand,  will  never  give  dinner 
a  thought  till  “  noontime”  is  almost  come ;  she  then 
hurries  off  to  the  nearest  shop,  buys  twice  as  much 
meat  or  bacon  as  the  Frenchwoman  would  require, 
which  she  puts,  supplemented  with  an  onion,  into  a 
greasy  frying-pan,  and  as  soon  as  she  has  well  blacked 
the  outside  of  both,  she  serves  this  raw  and  wretched 
mess  to  her  husband,  who  rejoices  in  his  good  dinner, 
happily  at  present  unconscious  of  such  contingencies  as 
a  good  or  a  bad  digestion. 

The  kitchen  at  the  annexe  is  open  daily,  and  each 
week  the  programme  is  varied  to  suit  the  purses  and 
tastes  of  the  visitor.  The  wife  of  the  millionaire  may 
here  gain  much  useful  knowledge,  and  learn  to  correct 
the  waste  and  extravagance  which,  to  the  injury  not 
perhaps  of  herself  and  her  family,  for  they  do  not  feel 
it,  but  of  the  community  at  large,  is  suffered  to  go  on 
in  such  overgrown  establishments  ;  while  the  wife  of 
the  poorest  mechanic  is  here  also  being  instructed  how 
to  provide  for  herself  and  her  husband  a  good  and 
palatable  and  digestible  meal  at  a  cost  suited  to  their 
very  moderate  means.  We  met  some  time  since  with 
a  very  interesting  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  kitchen 
of  the  annexe,  which  serves  so  well  to  illustrate  its 
object  and  its  usefulness,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
bring  it  under  our  readers’  notice.  We  may  premise 
that  the  portion  of  the  building  used  as  the  kitchen  is 
of  considerable  size,  with  plenty  of  accommodation  for 
visitors,  who  are  separated  from  the  cookery  portion 
by  a  large  counter.  Behind  the  counter  is  the  c/vj/*  de 
cuisine,  clad  in  white,  and  his  assistants,  four  buxom 
kitchen-maids,  becomingly  arrayed  in  brown  holland 
costumes  and  most  bewitching  caps.  The  background 
of  this  domestic  interior  is  filled  in  by  pyramids  of 
burnished  saucepans,  rows  of  snowy  jugs  and  basins, 
besides  quantities  of  every  conceivable  kitchen  utensil, 
from  a  coffee-mill  to  a  rolling-pin.  During  the  week 
our  informant  visited  the  kitchen  macaroni  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  different  ways  at  the  morning  lecture,  and  the 
pot-au-feu  and  other  dishes  formed  the  subject  of  the 
afternoon  discourse. 

“  To  most  of  the  listeners  at  the  noonday  per¬ 
formances,”  he  writes,  “  new  ideas  must  have  been 
suggested  by  seeing  all  that  can  be  done  with  macaroni. 
Instead  of  the  monotonous  dish  known  to  most  of  us 
as  ‘cheese  macaroni,’  a  tough  mixture  in  which 
mustard  is  the  prevailing  flavour,  a  couple  of  savoury 
plats  are  described  in  theory  and  prepared  in  practice. 
Beginning  with  the  large  brownish  whe.it,  called  grnno 
duro  by  the  Italians,  .and  originally  imported  from  Russia, 
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down  to  the  crushed  and  sifted  residue  familiar  to  us 
as  semolina,  the  component  parts  of  macaroni  arc  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  audience,  and  it  is  clearly  shown  that, 
next  to  butcher’s  meat,  this  comparatively  little  known 
substance  contains  the  greatest  proportion  of  those  in¬ 
gredients  which  go  to  build  up  the  muscular  system. 
The  first  dish  was  macaroni  served  with  tomato  sauce, 
between  which  juicy  pulp  and  the  acid  mixture  gene¬ 
rally  sold  under  that  name  there  appears  to  be  a  vast 
difference.  Even  in  boiling  macaroni  there  arc  ways 
of  making  or  marring  the  dish,  and  the  lecturer  Insisted 
strongly  on  the  necessity  of  knowing  when  to  leave  off 
cooking  the  plastic  pipes.  Overheating  is  the  rock  on 
which  most  English  cooks  split  in  trying  to  avoid  the 
Charybdis  of  raw  macaroni ;  but  the  one  extreme  is 
quite  as  unpalatable  and  indigestible  as  the  other.” 

The  dish  with  tomato  sauce  was  succeeded  by 
another  and  cheaper  form,  which  was  merely  served 
with  melted  butter  and  a  few  pinches  of  grated  cheese ; 
but,  like  the  cooking  of  eggs,  there  is  hardly  any  limit 
to  the  way  in  which  this  cheap  and  little-used  pasfti 
may  be  dressed. 

“  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,”  says  the 
writer,  “  Mr.  Buckmaster  made  some  sensible  remarks 
which  were  received  with  hardly-suppressed  applause. 
He  pointed  out  the  absolute  necessity  of  looking  about 
us  for  foreign  substitutes  for  those  provisions  whose 
price  is  daily  increasing.”  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the 
attendance  at  the  annexe  kitchen  is  very  encouraging,  and 
most  sincerely  we  hope  that  Mr.  Buckmaster  will 
publish  his  course  of  lectures  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  no  opportunity  of  attending.  Still  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  practical  knowledge.  Written  instruc¬ 
tions  may  do  a  great  deal,  but  they  are  not  equal  to 
seeing  the  things  done.  Every  one  who  can — we  mean 
every  mistress  of  a  family  with  her  daughters,  who  some 
day  may  be  mistresses  of  families  themselves — should 
make  a  point  of  being  present.  To  them  it  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  far  too  good  to  be  lost.  We  should  hail  with 
grateful  feelings  the  introduction  of  such  model  kitchens 
into  all  our  great  towns. 

If  courses  of  lectures  upon  cookery  practically  illus¬ 
trated,  as  is  the  case  here,  were  given  throughout  the 
country  by  competent  persons,  an  incalculable  amount 
of  good  would  be  the  result.  A  reformation  would  be 
made  in  our  mode  of  living  which  would  effect  a  large 
money  saving  in  household  expenditure,  and  be  attended 
by  an  increase  of  enjoyment  and  benefit  to  health. 

In  the  present  day  there  is  no  lack  of  cookery-books, 
and  many  of  them  are  marvels  of  Ingenuity  and  research. 
Recipes  for  good  dishes  are  endless  in  variety,  but  some 
preliminary  knowledge  is  required  before  any  recipe  can 
be  properly  carried  out ;  and  a  mistress’s  taste  ought  to 
be  sufficiently  cultivated  before  she  can  pass  an  opinion 
upon  anything  which  she  may  have  cooked  according  to 
a  new  recipe.  Such  knowledge  and  such  experience 
this  Popular  School  of  Cookery  is  well  calculated  to 
convey.  We  hear  from  many  quarters  how  much  inte¬ 
rest  is  being  taken  in  this  most  important  subject.  We 


know  families  moving  in  the  highest  circles  of  society 
where  the  daughters  take  their  turns  each  week  in  their 
mothers’  kitchens,  and  in  appropriate  costumes — not 
merely  stand  by  the  cook  and  watch  how  things  are 
done,  but  assist  in  doing  them.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
we  heard  of  a  father  of  a  family  who  pays  a  first-rate 
cook  to  attend  one  day  in  a  week  and  give  practical  in¬ 
struction  in  the  kitchen  to  the  young  ladies. 

It  is  the  too  common  excuse  of  men  in  the  present 
day  that  they  cannot  afford  to  marry  a  girl  without 
money,  and  the  too  common  case  of  girls  who  have  not 
cash  in  hand,  or  good  expectancies,  that  they  do  not 
find  husbands.  But  there  is  a  fallacy  underlying  both 
the  excuse  and  its  consequent  fact.  It  assumes  that 
money  is  the  only  one  thing  needful  in  life,  and  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  money’s  equivalent.  We  maintain, 
however,  that  the  wife  who  brings  to  her  husband’s 
home  an  efficient  knowledge  of  domestic  man.agement 
comes  to  him  with  a  far  better  endowment  than  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds  in  Consols  or  railway  debentures, 
for  she  is  in  a  state  to  save  his  money  from  being  wasted 
or  his  home  from  being  made  miserable.  A  wife  without 
a  penny  has  often,  before  now,  made  her  husband’s 
fortune,  and  an  heiress  has  proved  his  ruin.  Experience 
proves  that  happiness  and  contentment  in  married  life 
are  very  greatly  dependent  upon  good  domestic  manage¬ 
ment.  Punch's  amusing  picture  is  a  very  true  one  : — 
“Paterfamilias  (to  servant):  What  is  therefor 
dinner  to-day,  Sarah  ^ 

“  Servant  :  Cold  mutton,  sir. 

“  Paterfamilias  :  Oh  !  you  had  better  tell  your 
mistress  not  to  wait  dinner  for  me,  as  I  shall  be  eng.aged 
until  late  in  the  city.” 

With  the  lower  orders  the  case  is  precisely  the  same. 
Contentment  and  discontentment  follow  the  supply  of 
food.  Look  at  the  question  how  you  will,  cookery,  we 
assert,  is  one  chief  ingredient  in  earthly  happiness.  It 
will  be  an  incalculable  blessing  to  this  country  if  the 
present  short  supply  of  animal  food  shall  induce  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  wealthy,  and  a  better  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  food  with  all.  We  unhesitatingly  make  the 
assertion,  founded  upon  long  experience,  that  the  quiet, 
the  comfort,  the  morality,  even  the  religion  of  the  masses 
of  our  population  are  dependent  upon  their  well  or  ill 
fed  condition.  The  beautiful  lines  of  one  of  our 
greatest  modern  poets  cannot  be  too  deeply  seated  in  the 
memory : — 

“  Train  up  tliy  cliildivn,  Kiipland,  in  the  way 
Of  rif^hteonsness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 
Of  wholesome  doetriue.  Where  hast  thou  thy  mines 
I5nt  in  their  industry  ? 

Thy  bulwarks  when",  but  in  their  breasts  ? 

Thy  mifjlit  but  in  their  arms  ? 

Shall  not  their  numbers,  tlu'refore,  l)e  thy  wealth. 

Thy  streiifrth,  thy  power,  thy  safety,  and  thy  pride? 

Oh  !  {rrief,  tlien,  ^rrief  and  shame. 

If  in  this  tlunrishing  land 

There  should  be  dwellings  where  the  new-born  babe 
Doth  bring  unto  its  parents’  soul  no  joy  ! 

When  s<pialid  jjoverty 
Keeeives  it  at  its  birth. 

And  on  her  w  ither'd  knees 
(lives  it  the  seanty  fixHl  of  discontent !” 


272. — Children’s  Toilettes. 


(  Paper  Patterns,  4J.  GeL  each  Costume. — Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henr'ietta-st.,  Covent  Garden.) 


While  in  London  the  season  is  at  its  height,  in  Paris 
our  beau  monde  are  fast  leaving  us  for  the  country  and 
seaside. 

Ladies  are  choosing  costumes  of  a  light  fanciful  style, 


and  eccentric  models  are  sought  after  as  being  more 
allowable  as  costumes  de  campagne  and  toilettes  de  plage 
than  for  town  wear. 

Shopping  expeditions  are  delightful  to  creatures  of 
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the  weaker  sex  in  this  first  flush  of  really  warm  and 
sparkling  sunshine,  when  magasins  are  full  of  all  that 
is  new  and  fresh,  and  especially  when  one  is  meditating 


terday,  as  with  a  lady  friend  I  inspected  some  of  our 
most  famed  mmsotis  de  muveautes ,  though  for  my  part 
I  was  rather  seeking  information  for  my  fair  readers 


273. — Walking  Toilettes. 

CPaper  Patterns,  ^s.6d. — Madame  Goubaud,  ^O,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

a  trip  of  some  sort,  some  long-wished-for  change  of  than  selecting  for  myself.  Very  inquisitive  and  capri- 
air  and  scene,  the  new  materials  and  models  assume  a  cious  the  commis  must  have  thought  me  as  I  had  piece 

peculiarly  tempting  aspect ;  so  at  least  I  fancied  yes-  after  piece  of  material  displayed  before  my  fastidious 
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eyes,  and  very  large  would  have  been  my  expenses  had 
I  bought  but  a  tenth  only  of  the  beauties  exhibited  ; 
but  the  fact  is,  though  I  have  some  viagasius  attitres 
where  I  constantly  see  the  muiH’autes  and  am  well 
known,  I  like  also  now  and  then  to  explore  new  regions 
and  lay  in  a  stock  of  fresh  ideas  for  those  of  our 
ahotimes  who  are  ever  longing  for  something  new — 
nen  fut  il  plus  au  motule. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  simpler  costumes.  The 
dark  blue  twill,  though  it  made  its  first  appearance  last 
year,  is  still  noted  among  novelties — dark  blue  for  the 
skirt,  striped  blue  and  white  for  the  polonaise. 

Next  comes  toUe  coutil,  also  in  dark  blue  and  white, 
and,  besides,  in  all  shades  of  buff  and  ecru.  This  is  a 
thread  fabric,  extremely  good  and  durable,  but  imitating 
rather  too  closely  the  usual  covering  of  pillows  and 
bolsters  for  my  taste  ;  it  is,  however,  a  fureur  just  now, 
and  is  made  up  in  skirts  and  polonaises  for  our  elegantes. 

liut  that  which  is  really  very  new  and  very  pretty  is 
the  costume  of  toile  brodh.  If  dark  blue,  the  toile  is 
embroidered  in  white,  a  large  arabesque  pattern  covers 
the  front  part  only  of  the  skirt,  the  rest  of  which  is 
almost  entirely  covered  with  the  long  polonaise,  which 
is  also  richly  ornamented  with  broderie  of  the  same 
style.  If  the  costume  is  buff  or  light  brown  it  is  em¬ 
broidered  en  camdieu  with  a  darker  shade  of  the  same 
colour. 

IJrodcrie  is, in  fact, so  very  fashionable  that  it  is  worked 
in  all  materials — toile,  fancy  woollens,  and  silk ;  costumes 
of  sultane,  mohair,  and  tussore,  generally  speaking,  of 
very  light  shades  of  buff,  fawn,  cafe  au  last,  and  reseda, 
are  very  prettily  worked  with  patterns  of  darker  tints. 
Dark  green  upon  reseda  is  a  very  favourite  combination, 
and  tmka  upon  cafe  au  lait — that  is,  a  darker  over  a  lighter 
shade  of  coffee  colour.  The  shades  should  be  very 
distinct.  Bright  shades  are  more  than  ever  banished 
from  modern  toilets — the  colours  u  la  mode  arc  all  cither 
very  dark  or  very  faint. 

Of  silk  broderie  I  need  not  say  much  now,  as  I  have 
already  spoken  of  it  fully  in  a  former  letter.  I  will 
merely  state  that  it  is  very  fashionable,  both  upon  thick 
silk  tissues  and  upon  gauzes  and  grenadines. 

But  I  am  wandering  far  from  the  cheap  and  simple 
costumes  1  was  describing  just  now,  and  I  have  yet  to 
state  that  printed  cambrics  and  percales  are  made  up  in 
Watteau  costumes,  with  puffed  tunics  and  flounced 
skirts.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  simple  now-a-days — not 
even  a  print  or  muslin  dress — no  costume  is  made 
without  flounces  and  retroussis.  The  tournure  is  more 
puffed  out  than  ever,  and  the  dress  without  tunic  is 
still  more  elaborate  than  that  which  has  one. 

The  trained  robedrapee  is  suitable  only  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  or  en  equipage;  the  walking  dress  should  be  ras- 
terre.  I  have  already  described  the  way  in  which  most 
of  the  more  elegant  style  of  costumes  are  trimmed, 
the  front  width  en  tablier,  either  pleated  all  the  way 
down  a  la  Russe,  or  else  covered  with  narrow  flounces. 
All  the  remainder  of  the  skirt  is  taken  up  with  flounces, 
more  or  less  deep,  and  either  of  equal"  or  of  unequal 
depth,  with  fluted  headings,  or  divided  by  ruches, 
bouillons,  or'  biais,  sometimes  both.  These  flounces 
come  about  midway  up  the  skirt,  meeting  the  edge  of 


the  polonaise,  which  remains  open  in  front.  Some¬ 
times  the  polonaise  is  merely  simulated  by  some  trimming 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  lower  part  of  the  skirt,  or 
else  it  is  exchanged  for  a  Louis  Quinze  jacket  bodice, 
with  a  long  gilet  in  front.  I'he  gilet  is,  generally 
speaking,  like  the  trimming  of  the  dress,  of  a  darker 
shade  of  colour  than  the  material  of  the  costume.  In 
either  case  a  very  wide  sash  is  hishionable ;  it  is  hts- 
tened  under  the  basque  of  the  bodice  or  half  way  up 
the  skirt  only,  looping  up  the  puffed  tournure  at  the 
back. 

A  large  number  of  our  lady  readers  are  interested  in 
the  subject  of  mourning,  and  to  them  we  are  happy  to 
say  there  are  this  spring  most  lovely  fabrics  specially 
intended  for  deuil  toilettes.  Never  had  I  before  seen 
such  a  variety  of  grenadines  as  I  have  this  week.  In¬ 
deed,  I  am  sure  they  will  be  appreciated  as  well  out  of 
as  in  mourning,  and  a  black  grenadine  dress  is  ever  a 
desideratum  for  a  lady’s  wardrobe  during  the  summer. 
It  takes  the  place  of  the  invaluable  black  silk  when  the 
weather  is  very  hot,  and  can  be  made  up  with  more  or 
less  simplicity  or  elegance,  as  occasion  requires. 

The  best  quality  of  grenadine  is  that  called  grenadine 
Chantilly,  and  it  is  divided  into  various  series — the  plain 
grenadine  and  the  fancy.  Of  the  latter,  some  of  the 
prettiest  varieties  are  the  canevas  grenadine,  the  spotted 
and  the  striped.  These  fancy  grenadines  are  tastefully 
combined  with  the  plain,  making  up  very  elegant  cos¬ 
tumes.  The  striped  is  of  various  styles,  being  alter¬ 
nately  plain  and  cane%)as  or  plain  and  brocaded,  or,  again, 
canevas  and  brocaded.  In  any  case  the  tunic  is  made  up 
of  the  fancy  grenadine,  and  the  skirt  of  the  plain.  The 
tunic  may  also  be  worn  over  a  silk  skirt,  either  black  or 
coloured. 

Other  tissues  for  mourning  are,  for  the  tunic  or  polo¬ 
naise,  crepe  de  chine,  angora  taffetas,  toile  de  Bade, 
Japonaise,  and  Indian  poplin. 

And  for  deeper  mourning,  crepe  de  laine,  misson- 
nienne,  bengaline,  and  others  of  less  recent  date,  such 
as  the  ever- useful  cashmere  and  parametta. 

Mourning  dresses,  unless  the  mourning  be  very  deep 
indeed,  are  made  like  others,  only  with  less  trimming — 
the  polonaise  and  skirt  for  walking  dress,  and  the  robe 
drapee  for  evening  or  reception  toilets. 

For  wearing  out  of  mourning  the  tunic  of  black  grena¬ 
dine  is  not  so  new  or  stylish  as  that  of  ecru  guipure, 
which  is  the  height  of  fashion  this  spring.  The  ground¬ 
work  of  the  tunic  is  a  sort  of  guipure  net  embroidered 
all  over  with  guipure  patterns,  and  edged  with  a  deep 
pattern  of  guipure  lace.  This  tunic  has  a  bodice  and 
sleeves,  and  is  looped  up  with  a  very  wide  sash,  either 
black  or  coloured,  according  to  the  style  of  the  toilet. 

Nothing  is  more  stylish  than  a  tunic  of  this  description 
worn  over  a  dress  of  Nile  blucor  rheda  silk,  with  sash  and 
ornaments  one  shade  deeper.  For  the  full  summer  such 
a  tunic  will  form  a  very  desirable  item  in  a  lady’s  ward¬ 
robe,  as  it  will  serve  to  freshen  up  many  a  toilet  of 
another  season,  being  suitable  to  wear  over  any  silk 
dress. 

The  sash  is  also  a  great  resource  for  altering  dresses 
that,  being  still  good,  are  becoming  a  little  out  of  fashion. 
The  most  fashionable  just  now  are  the  Almee,  which  is 
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shaded  from  light  to  dark  in  a  most  exquisitely  graduated 
scale  of  colour,  and  the  Ecossaiseof  plaid  silk,  including 
not  only  all  the  known  Scotch  plaid  patterns,  but  a  great 
many  fancy  ones  besides.  All  these  sashes  are  from  eight 
to  ten  inches  w'idc  ;  in  plain  gros-grains  and  in  striped 
ribbon  they  are  also  very  stylish,  though  less  of  a  novelty 
than  the  plaid  or  ombre. 

More  simple  costumes  arc  made  of  the  very  fine  silky 
mohair  called  Stiltane,  generally  chosen  of  two  shades 
of  colour,  one  very  faint  and  the  other  darker. 


Another  is  of  sable  mouille  coloured  sultane  ;  the  skirt 
has  three  flounces,  each  headed  with  biais — a  long 
polonaise,  simply  draped  at  the  back,  has  no  trimming 
beyond  a  number  of  biais  crossed  like  brandebourgs  all 
down  the  front,  and  fastened  on  either  side  with  re¬ 
markably  fine  artistic  buttons  of  oxidised  silver. 

A  long  robe  draper  is  of  ble  niur  coloured  bengaline ; 
the  front  is  trimmed  with  biais,  the  back  with  flounces, 
both  of  which  arc  bound  with  very  narrow  rouleaux  of  a 
lighter  shade ;  the  division  between  the  two  distinct 


274. — The  Diana  Coiffure. — (R.  Douglas,  21,  New  Bond-street.) 

For  instance,  a  costume  of  this  description  is  of  two  portions  of  the  dress  is  concealed  by  Louis  Quinze 

shades  of  coffee-colour — cafe  an  last  and  moka.  The  bows  of  both  materials.  The  bodice  has  a  small  pos- 

skirt  is  covered  in  front  with  narrow  vandyked  flounces  tillion  basque  at  the  back,  turned  up  with  narrow  revers, 

of  the  light  shade,  bound  with  the  darker,  and  over  all  bound  with  light-coloured  rouleaux  ;  it  is  plain,  and 

the  remaining  portion  with  alternate  pleats  (placed  buttoned  with  buttons  of  polished  steel  in  front.  Dcmi- 

lengthways)  of  both  shades.  The  tunic  is  of  the  cafe  wide  sleeves,  trimmed  with  flutings  and  biais. 

au  last  tint,  with  a  biais  of  the  opposite  colour  ;  it  forms  With  the  robe  drapee  a  mantle  or  echarpe  of  some 
a  rounded  tablier  in  front  and  a  puff  at  the  back  ;  sort  is  required  for  out-of-door  toilet,  and  the  most 

Louis  Quinze  jacket-bodice,  opening  to  show  a  moka-  useful  and  suitable  are  of  black  cashmere  or  guipure, 

coloured  gilet.  The  bodice  and  basques  are  edged  with  One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  becoming  models  is  a 
the  darker  shade.  Duchess  sleeves,  with  two  frills,  pelerine  of  fine  black  cashmere,  trimmed  with  strips  of 

caught  up  with  band  and  bow,  also  of  the  darker  shade.  black  woollen  guipure  insertion  let  in  between  bands 
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of  the  material,  and  edged  with  biais  of  hiille  and 
narrow  guipure.  This  has  a  charming  effect,  and 
there  is  a  deep  border  of  the  woollen  guipure  round 
the  bottom.  A  Ix>uis  Quinze  bow  of  black  faille  falls 
over  the  back,  which  is  tightened  at  the  waist  by  means 
of  ribbons  placed  inside  ;  in  front  it  falls  in  hpels,  edged 
with  woollen  guipure. 

Another  model,  of  larger  size,  forms  a  short  tight- 
fitting  paletot  in  front,  with  dolman  sleeves  and  scarf 
lapels  in  front.  This  very  favourite  mantle  is  made  either 
of  embroidered  cashmere  edged  with  fringe  or  of  black 
gros-grain  silk  trimmed  with  Chantilly  lace  or  guipure. 

A  third  model  is  the  Bertha  echarpe,  of  silk,  grena¬ 
dine,  or  entirely  of  black  or  of  ecrue  guipure,  a  scarf 
fastened  at  the  waist  so  as  to  describe  the  form  of  a 
V  over  the  back,  and  taken  up  over  the  arms  in  front. 
This,  the  true  echarpe,  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  of  all 
when  gracefully  worn. 

When  summer  favours  us  with  something  more  like 
warmth  than  the  present  weather  the  echarpe  will  also  be 
worn  of  white  muslin  over  dresses  of  very  light  material. 

I  said  so  much  about  chapeaux  in  my  last  letter  that 
I  have  but  little  to  .add  on  that  subject  to-day.  I  will, 
therefore,  merely  describe  a  few  of  the  latest  models  I 
have  seen. 

For  a  very  fair  young  lady  I  admired  a  chapeau  of 
white  chip  of  a  round,  cabosse  shape,  cl  la  Marie  Stuart, 
in  front,  with  dainty  wreath  of  foliage  and  rosebuds 
under  the  brim,  larger  wreath  and  aigrette  of  pompon 
roses  round  the  crown,  and  ribbons  of  two  shades  of 
green,  bronze,  and  reseda. 


Another,  still  prettier,  was  of  rice  straw,  with  bouil¬ 
lon  of  light  violet  gauze  under  the  sloped  border  .and  a 
most  exquisite  wreath  of  mauve  and  yellow  primroses 
round  the  crown,  with  cluster  of  the  same  at  the  side 
and  flowing  violet  ribbons  behind. 

A  third  bonnet,  of  Brussels  straw,  had  a  high  crown, 
and  border  turned  up  with  blue  faille.  The  crown  was 
trimmed  round  with  alternate  coqiies  of  blue  gauze  and 
fiiille,  and  a  bow  of  the  same  fastened  at  the  side  a 
cluster  of  blush  roses  and  of  blue  convolvulus — a  trailing 
branch  of  the  latter  ran  along  the  border  of  the  chapeau 
to  the  b.ack. 

[■'lowers,  and  nothing  but  flowers,  are  all  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  our  chapeaux ;  they  are  beautifully  imitated 
from  nature,  and  the  great  art  lies  in  arranging  them 
tastefully.  Simple  field  blossoms  are  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  this  summer,  not  only  the  ever-popular  cornflowers, 
but  buttercups  and  d.aisies,  orchis  flowers,  .and  d.ande- 
lions,  and  all  the  modest  flowerets  that  grow  in  the 
lanes  and  meadows.  All  these  are  disposed  in  wreaths, 
clusters,  and  aigrettes,  and  form  very  fresh  and  lovely 
trimmings  for  our  summer  chapeaux. 

As  for  distinguishing  between  hats  and  bonnets,  it  is 
more  than  I  can  pretend  to  do,  neither  having  either 
strings  or  curtains  or  any  of  the  attributes  of  the  bonnets. 
In  fact,  I  am  continually  obliged  to  ask  modistes  which 
is  which,  and  the  only  difference  I  can  sec  is  that  the 
bonnet  is  more  dressy  and  more  elaborately  trimmed, 
and  the  hat  more  simple,  less  overloaded  with  flowers, 
and  more  suitable  for  a  travelling  dress  or  costume  de 
campagne. 


.SPINNINGS  AT  THE  SEASIDE. 

“  My  soul  is  full  of  Innf^nj!' 

For  tlu)  gerret  of  tlie  s«*n. 

Ami  the  heart  of  the  (Treat  ocean 
.S»>iids  a  throbbing  pulse  through  me.” 

liOVOFKttOW. 


Not  on  the  shore,  embanked  and  planted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  not  on  the  London 
Strand,  sacred  to  shops,  do  I  wend  my  way  this  month 
to  tell  of  novelties,  and  make  new  wares  known  to  my 
readers.  The  Eau  des  Fees  and  Lait  Antephelique  I 
have  long  sung ;  to-day  my  lay  is  of  the  wave  by  the 
seashore,  a  salt  and  healthful  song,  as  fresh,  as  old,  as 
ancient  as  the  first  day,  and  yet  as  young  as  your  new¬ 
born  baby,  madam.  I  have  spoken  often,  and,  I  trust, 
with  befitting  solemnity,  of  the  costumes  and  cares  of 
dress  and  the  toilette  — and  I  care  not  who  knows  it — I 
attribute  very  great  importance  to  the  art  of  adornment 
of  the  house  we  live  in,  by  which  I  mean,  to  avoid  the 
sUghtest  mistake,  the  beautiful  body  which  Nature  has 
endowed  us  with.  The  grand  old  Greeks  taught  us 
that  the  care  of  this  body  was  of  essential  prominence 
in  life — that  beauty  in  all  its  forms  was  of  transcendent 
value.  At  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  confess  that 
they  did  not  appear  to  bestow  the  same  pains  upon 
feminine,  as  they  did  upon  masculine,  bodily  culture. 
This  was  an  error  of  the  philosophers  of  Athens,  which 


they  dearly  paid  for.  We  order  things  better  than  that 
now,  and  there  is  no  complaint  in  modern  times  that 
women  are  uncared  for,  or  are  themselves  careless  in 
their  attention  to  matters  personal.  With  all  the  faults 
of  our  lawgivers  and  our  population  we  women  are 
better  off  than  when  Socrates  suffered  from  that  vessel 
of  wrath,  Xantippe,  and  Aspasia  patronised  Pericles. 
The  I^iw  of  Love,  taught  eighteen  centuries  ago,  bears 
ever  and  increasing  fruits,  despite  infractions  numberless 
and  deplorable.  Christian  gentlemen,  in  their  millions, 
confess  their  belief  in  the  beneficent  teaching  by  daily 
practice  and  untiring  effort.  It  is  part  of  our  duty  to 
return  their  unfailing  kindness  and  devotion  by  making 
ourselves  worthy  of  this  better  treatment. 

The  fathers  of  our  children  have  a  claim  upon  our 
affections  and  upon  our  intellects.  Good,  able  men  try 
to  increase  and  foster  both.  I  think  they  generally 
succeed.  True,  sometimes  we  see  an  impatient,  in- 
appreciative  m.irried  woman  mock  her  husband’s  efforts, 
and  remain  untouched  by  his  anxiety  to  raise  and  im¬ 
prove  her.  A  sorry  sight,  unloved  of  the  gods  !  Un- 
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scon  by  her  and  evident  to  all  the  world  beside,  this 
greatest  proof  of  man’s  devotion  seems  altogether  lost, 
and  people  say  of  her  with  regret,  “  She  doesn’t  under¬ 
stand  her  husband.”  Do  we  not  all  know  examples  of 
this  kind  of  lady  ?  Do  we  not  say.  What  a  pity  that 
Mrs  So-and-So  does  not  take  more  interest  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  concerns  and  pursuits — hobbies  if  you  will  ? 
Lady  Palmerston  did  not  this,  nor  does  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
nor  did  Mr.  Disraeli’s  wife,  the  late  Countess  Beacons- 
field.  The  whole  history  of  our  country,  the  records 
of  society — ay,  the  annals  of  the  poor,  attest  that  that 
household  alone  flourishes  and  is  happy  which  holds 
united  thoughts  and  aspirations  as  well  as  united  hands 
and  chambers. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  noticing 
the  difl'eient  demeanour  of  various  individuals  of  my 
sex,  here,  at  the  seaside.  My  present  abiding-place  is 
in  the  county  of  fair  Devon — a  bold  sea  before  me,  and 
red  rocks  inclosing  us  to  the  north  and  south,  with  a 
small  river  running  westward  into  the  land,  its  sides  all 
lovely  with  hills,  clothed  by  the  pale  golden  primrose  in 
a  thousand  tufts,  the  landscape  ending  miles  away  in  a 
number  of  outlines  which  would  do  honour  to  a  range 
of  lesser  Alps.  If  earth  is  so  beautiful,  have  I  thought, 
what  may  heaven  be  i  For  I  suppose  my  soul  has  par¬ 
taken  of  the  spirit  of  thoughtfulness  and  reflection  rather 
than  of  the  fancy  of  vanities  by  reason  of  my  failing 
health  ;  and  I  have  felt  like  one  whom  Tristram  Shandy 
describes,  in  his  list  of  travellers,  as  the  Sentimental 
Traveller.  It  is  a  change  from  the  character  of  the 
Spectator's  Silkworm.  Qjiantum  mutata  ah  Uld  !  And 
so  the  fashion  of  the  spirit  alters,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
skirt.  But  I  meant  to  notice  other  people,  and  have  spoken 
only  of  myself,  although  I  doubt  not  that  I  have  written 
what  many  of  my  readers  have  recognised  in  themselves. 

Amongst  shells — of  the  razor  fish,  of  the  mussel,  of 
the  oyster,  bright  with  its  layer  of  mother-of-pearl, 
conches,  pyramidal,  broad,  narrow,  perfect,  and  water- 
worn  ;  by  bunches  of  swollen  seaweed,  and  stones  and 
pebbles,  all  beautiful  of  their  kind,  and  sand  shining 
with  crystals  like  diamonds — I  have  seen  sometimes 
my  sister,  wholly  careless,  entirely  uninterested.  Mon¬ 
sieur  tries  his  companion  with  a  pretty  specimen,  and 
tells  her  that  Dr.  Carpenter  says  this  is— he  gets  no 
further,  for  she  says,  “  Oh,  never  mind,  come  on  to  the 
parade  ;  I’m  getting  my  boots  quite  wet,”  and  the  poor 
man  gives  it  up  in  despair,  perhaps  for  the  thousandth 
time,  and  mildly  acquiesces,  “  Very  well.”  But  it  was 
not  very  well  for  all  that.  “  Come  up  the  river-side, 
and  we’ll  have  a  boat,  and  see  the  fishermen  cast  and 
haul  their  nets,”  says  another  master.  But  mistress 
will  have  none  of  such  a  scaly  business,  and  they,  too, 
walk  up  and  down.  What  she  might  see  Between  Dan 
and  Beersheba  she  cares  not.  This  last  was  especially 
remarked  by  me,  for  I  knew  that,  if  I  should  be  thought 
strong  enough,  I  should  surely  be  summoned  to  a  fish¬ 
ing  excursion.  And  I  was.  We  had  seen  a  patient-faced 
man  mending  his  nets,  as  carefully  darning  in  a  piece 
as  ever  you  and  I  did  our  children’s  socks,  plying  his 
furniture  needle  heedfully  and  skilfully.  The  east 
wind  had  been  blowing  some  days.  “  Never  a  bit 
o’  fish  can  we  get  in  the  sea  off  here  whilst  that 


lasts.  The  fish  go  down  into  warmer,  deeper  water, 
and  we  may  toil  all  day,  and  we  shall  take  nothing.” 
“  Isn’t  there  anything  to  be  done  up  the  river  ?” 
“Yes,  sir,  we  shall  start  on  Tuesday,  and  if  you  like 
to  come  and  see  us  haul.  I’ll  have  a  boat  ready  for  the 
lady  and  the  young  gentlemen,  and  I  can  row  you  up. 
The  net  will  go  in  another  boat.”  Accordingly,  about 
a  quarter  to  two,  we  walked  to  the  boar,  and  in  half- 
an-hour  we  had  passed  under  one  of  the  longest  bridges 
in  England,  and  were  landed  on  the  “  hard”  to  sec  the 
haul.  It’s  pretty  enough,  I  assure  you,  ladies,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  fisherman’s  duties  would  demand, 
I  should  think,  at  least  as  much  study  as  wool-working. 
The  net  lies  at  the  stern  of  the  boat,  a  small  mountain 
of  wet-looking  string,  in  an  apparently  utterly  confused 
mass.  But  it  is  really  as  neatly  packed  as  the  coloured 
skeins  in  our  work-tables,  and  is  quite  ready,  not  to  be 
wound  off  exactly  as  our  silk  and  wool,  but  to  run  off 
as  cotton  from  a  machine  spool. 

The  oars  dip  in  the  water,  and  the  net  falls  over  the 
stern  of  the  boat  into  the  water,  leaving  the  corks  on 
the  head  or  top  line  of  the  net  visible  on  the  surface. 
The  lower  end  or  side  of  the  net  sinks  to  the  ground, 
and  the  boatman  continues  to  row,  making  a  circular 
course  outward  until  he  has  half  the  length  of  his  net 
cast.  This  he  knows  by  a  much  larger  piece  of  cork 
than  ordinary  appearing  in  the  water  which  marks  the 
centre  of  the  net.  He  then  turns  his  course,  still 
describing  a  curving  line,  but  now  inwards — towards 
the  shore.  The  rope  of  the  first  part  of  the  net  has 
been  left  on  shore  in  the  care  of  a  lad  who  drags  it 
slowly,  as  the  boat  is  progressing,  towards  the  part  where 
the  boat  will  land  when  all  the  net  is  out.  Soon  the 
keel  strikes  the  shore,  the  other  end  of  the  net  is  landed, 
and  the  boatman,  with  others  to  assist  him,  jumps  out 
and  begins  to  haul  in  that  end  likewise.  It’s  hard  work, 
especially  if  the  net  is  allowed  to  get  the  better  of  you, 
for  then  it  drags  heavily,  and  it  is  as  much  as  you  can 
do  to  get  “  way”  on  to  it.  Now  at  this  moment  the 
net  is  a  large  open  bag,  with  no  bottom  to  it,  but  with 
the  bottom  lines  all  round  sweeping  the  ground 
below,  and  inclosing  all  the  fish  that  may  be  in  the  sort 
of  horseshoe  space  included  by  it.  You  see  the  horse¬ 
shoe  grow  smaller.  That  big  nail,  so  to  speak,  you  must 
keep  in  the  centre.  That  shows  you  that  you  are  pulling 
in,  equally,  each  side  of  the  net.  “Haulaway!  Hard 
work,  sir,”  cries  the  fisherman  who  is  pulling  lustily  at 
his  end,  whilst  my  master  is  “putting  his  back  into 
it,”  as  he  says,  at  the  line  nearest  to  me.  They  are 
approaching  one  another — the  horseshoe  space  which 
might  have  been  half  the  Coliseum  at  Rome  is  now  a 
very  minor  theatre  as  to  size,  and  it  gradually  dwindles 
until  it  is  no  bigger  than  the  basin  of  gold  fish  at  St. 
Cloud.  Now  you  see  the  fish — little  crabs,  useless ; 
minute  soles,  not  so  large  as  your  little  finger-nail ; 
herring  sile,  lovely,  like  miniature  mackerel ;  pipe-fish, 
useless  for  food  ;  toad-fish,  ugly-looking  fellows  ;  flat¬ 
fish,  good  ;  dabs  for  breakfast ;  some  delicious  salmon 
trout ;  and  others.  I  am  delighted ;  my  boys  are 
amongst  them,  taking  up  the  fish  and  asking  what  they 
are,  when  keen-eyed  fisherman  cries,  “  Have  a  care, 
sonny,  don’t  touch  that  ’un — he’s  a  ‘  stinger,’  and 


basket,  and  the  rest  given  back  to  the  water.  It  was 
but  an  indifferent  take,  not  worth  more  than  two  or 
three  shillings,  and  there  was  time,  labour,  and  capital, 
and  wear  and  tear  to  pay  for  out  of  what  the  fish  would 
bring.  As  1  stood  there,  it  came  across  my  mind,  still 


interfere  with  the  haul  of  another,  but  lies  quiet  until 
the  net  is  in.  Then  another  boat  may  immediately 
take  its  chance,  as  this  new-comer  did.  Away  flew  the 
boat  along  the  water,  describing  the  same  curve  as 
ours,  the  net  dropping  gently  and  regularly  from  the 
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poisonous  so  as  to  ruin  ye  for  life ;  don’t  ’ee  touch 
him.”  Whereat,  with  humanity’s  horror  of  snakes, 
serpents,  and  such-like,  the  “  sonnies”  withdraw  a  little 
until  the  fisherman  has  ground  his  heel  viciously  on  the 
head  of  the  “  stinger,”  and  ruined  his  properties  for 
life.  All  the  fish  worth  keeping  are  now  put  into  a 


being  sentimental,  that  fishermen  must  become  very 
used  to  disappointment,  and  through  their  troubles  win 
their  patience  and  endurance. 

And  now  round  the  corner  of  the  hard  on  which 
we  were  came  from  the  harbour  to  our  fishing-ground 
another  boat.  It  is  a  regulation  that  one  boat  does  not 
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alone  the  little  ones,  he  had  a  greater  number  of  large 
Hsh,  And  this  was  a  blind  man’s  haul,  I  found,  for 
the  eyes  of  the  old  rower  were  dim  with  age,  like  unto 


stein  as  ours  had  done  just  before,  and  the  rower 
pulling  his  boat  in  shorewards  as  soon  as  the  half  curve 
was  done.  Hauling  done,  the  same  interest  and  curiosity 


278. — Walking  and  Travelling  Costumes. 
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awoke  to  know  the  result,  and  our  rival  had  outdone  Isaac’s.  My  boys  were  properly  amazed  when  they 

us  completely.  The  mesh  of  his  net  was  finer,  cer-  learned  this  exploit  had  been  performed  by  a  blind  man, 

tainly,  and  so  captured  smaller  fry  than  ours ;  but,  let  and  regarded  him  with  reverential  awe,  as  one  day  I 
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hope  they  will  Homer  himself.  I  may  here  say  that  my 
bookish  boy  was  so  impressed  with  what  he  had  seen 
that  he,  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  came  to  me  in  a 
very  serious  frame  of  mind,  and  propounded  this  ter¬ 
rible  question : — “  I  say,  wouldn’t  it  be  awful  to  be  on 
a  desert  island  and  be  blind  ;  you’d  fall  off  the  rocks 
into  the  sea,  or  you’d  be  drowned  before  you  got  to  it, 
or  you’d  die  of  being  starved,  wouldn’t  ye  ?”  The  only 
reply  I  could  think  of,  to  comfort  his  sorrowful  imagina¬ 
tion  concerning  the  blind  Robinson,  was  that  there 
might  be  a  dog  there,  who  had  been  wrecked,  and  who 
had  led  blind  men  about  in  his  former  days.  But  my 
suggestion  was  received  with  complete  incredulity,  if  it 
was  not  contempt. 

After  our  first  haul  we  made  a  second  and  a  third, 
but  we  were  not  successful.  A  little  speculation  was 
then  entered  into  by  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Sometimes  a  gentleman  will  bid  for  and  buy  the  haul 
before  it  comes  ashore,  trusting  to  chance  for  what  fish 
may  be  landed.  The  bargain  was  struck  in  this  way, 
and  of  course  we  were  all  anxious  to  know  what  the 
“  pool”  was  worth,  as  the  last  piece  of  the  net  was 
hauled  in.  To  say  the  truth,  the  fisherman  was  really 
anxious  it  should  be  a  good  haul,  and  was  not  happy 
when  it  turned  out  no  better  than  the  previous  takes. 
Time  and  time  about,  the  blind  boatman  took  his  turn, 
whilst  we  rested  on  our  oars,  or  made  little  explorations 
on  our  sandbank.  Our  net-mender  was  a  well-spoken, 
intelligent  man.  The  account  of  the  powers  of  the 
“  stinger”  had  developed  the  “curious”  in  my  boys, 
and  they  had  pressed  him  with  questions  concerning 
this  awful  inhabitant  of  the  river. 

A  schoolboy’s  inevitable  scepticism  was  warring  with 
a  lad’s  innate  love  of  the  marvellous  and  frightful.  “  But 
can  they  really  ruin  you  ?”  “  Yes,  sonny,”  said  our  fisher, 
“they  can.  There’s  a  man  in  the  town  who  had  his  hand 
stung  by  ’un,  and  he  couldn’t  do  any  more  work  with 
that  hand,  ever,  and  he  nearly  died  outright.”  This  was 
oral  evidence — where  was  the  proof  Here  we  found 
him,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  on  the  very  sand.  We 
had  been  speaking  to  a  boy,  and  were  asking  him  what 
he  called  the  instrument  with  which  he  scraped  the  sand 
to  find  the  cockles,  and  had  been  informed  it  was  called 
a  rake,  when  a  very  old  man  came  up.  “  Want  any 
cockles  ?”  said  he,  exhibiting  a  basket  of  the  best  and 
cleanest  of  these  despised  shell-fish  I  had  ever  seen.  “  I 
only  looks  for  the  best  cockles.”  “  These  are  the  best, 
are  they  not,”  I  say,  “  these  that  )’ou  call  hens  ?”  “  No, 
the  common  people  and  the  shopkeepers  like  ’em  best, 
but  not  the  gentlefolk — they  won’t  have  none  but  these,” 
showing  the  ribbed-shell  cockles,  the  hens  being  smooth- 
shelled.  “  I  understood  the  hens  were  the  best.”  “  Well, 
’um,  the  price  ’ll  tell  ’ee — they’se  a  penny  a  quart,  but 
these ’m  (cockles)  are  tuppence-ha’penny.” 

And  so,  houskeepers  and  chatelaines,  here  is  a  result 
of  my  spinning  at  the  seaside  quite  en  regie  in  these 
pages,  and  very  much  at  your  service.  Up  came  our 
proprietor  at  the  moment — just  as  we  were  leaving  the 
old  gentleman,  promising  our  patronage  when  we  should 
see  him  in  the  town.  “  See  here,  mum,  that’s  the  very 
man  as  was  poisoned.”  And  we  went  back.  “Father,” 
called  our  fisher,  “  will  ’ee  show  us  your  hand  as  was 


hurt  by  the  stinger  ?”  And  the  old  man  held  out  his  hand. 
Poor  fellow  !  any  eye  could  see  from  it  what  suffering 
he  must  have  passed  through.  The  whole  arm  had 
been  affected,  swollen  big  as  a  boy’s  body,  and  the 
poison  had  been  stopped  by  compression  above  the  elbow. 
For  six  months,  day  by  day,  the  doctor  had  looked  after 
it,  and  everything  had  been  done  that  could  be  done. 

“  Cut  out  wi’  scissors  and  knives,”  said  the  old  man, 

“  and  I  didn’t  have  an  hour’s  sleep  for  the  pain.”  But 
he  is  eighty  “  come  next  August,”  and  though  poor 
and  unable  to  do  anything  but  “  cockling,”  he  seemed 
not  an  uncheery  patriarch,  and  was  certainly  of  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  colony,  from  his  very  misfortune. 

The  pleasant  days  glide  on  in  this  enchanting  spot, 
varied  by  long  walks  and  pleasant  drives  ;  by  raids  on 
rocks,  returning  laden  with  stores  of  sea-anemone  and 
wondrous  seaweeds  ;  by  marvellous  legends  of  the  perils 
of  the  deep  told  by  flaxen-haired  sailors  to  wondering, 
open-eyed  boys  perched  on  the  sides  of  stranded  boats  ; 
by  adventures  in  sailing  the  said  boys’  boats  ;  by  visits 
to  dairies  and  superintending  of  “  scalding”  cream,  and 
tasting  the  same  with  early  strawberries  ;  by  feats  in 
swimming  on  the  part  of  the  heroic  boys  and  their 
father — feats  which  are  to  be  taken  with  rather  more 
than  the  classical  gram  salts ;  and  by  “  lessons  in  Latin” 
given  by  papa  to  the  boys,  and  by  the  youngest  boy  to 
mamma,  who  is  asked  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  to 
decline  various  words  “  with  cases.”  Ix)st  in  rapture 
at  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  and  sky,  and  sea,  lying  be¬ 
wildered  in  a  dream  of  beauty  on  the  lovely  sward  of 
Watcombe,  or  going  over  the  beauteous  Bay  of  Babbi- 
combe,  one  is  recalled  to  earth  by  a  dear  but  peremptory 
voice  in  one’s  ear,  “  Decline  mensa,  a  table,”  and  then 
my  darling  tyrant  flings  himself  on  mamma  and  kisses 
her  ten  “  bad  marks.”  But  all  pleasant  things  must  have 
an  end,  and  the  stern  decree  goes  forth  that  even  my 
“  Latin  master”  must  return  to  school,  and  I  indeed  have 
strong  misgivings  that  my  letter  will  not  be  written,  for 
what  with  the  dreadful  struggle  to  secure  pens  and  ink 
religiously  hidden  in  case  I  begin  “  work,”  and  the 
interruptions  of  continual  tonics,  beef-teas,  and  petting 
that  I  get,  I  am  scarcely  a  moment  alone,  and  therefore 
it  is  high  time  to  begin  to  be  a  little  thoughtful  of  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  my  readers,  whose  patience 
has,  I  fear,  been  tried  full  sorely.  The  last  day  of  the 
boys’  holiday  is  a  memorable  one — a  delightful  day, 
varied  by  attempts  on  the  part  of  my  youngest  to  be  so 
ill  as  to  be  unable  to  go  to  school — a  violent  headache 
which  lasted  ten  seconds,  shocking  sickness  which  ab¬ 
ruptly  left  him  at  the  sight  of  apricot  jam  and  cream, 
and  a  mysterious  sore  froat,  “  lower  down  than  you  can 
see,”  and  in  the  night  creeping  in  to  cuddle  mother  and 
say,  “  I  am  too  little  for  school,  I  am" — which  opinion 
entirely  coincides  with  mother’s.  All  this  was  vain, 
and  in  the  morning  the  little  fellow  preserved  a  sorrowful 
and  dignified  silence,  broken  only  once  as  a  last  appeal 
to  his  relentless  parents — “  I  shan’t  never  send  my  boys 
to  school — I  shall  have  a  man-governess  at  home” — at 
which  his  unfeeling  father  laughed  till  the  tears  came. 
Aydi  ■  me!  partings  are  sad,  if  only  for  a  term,  and  I  turn 
to  the  packets  of  letters  and  parcels  of  patterns  kindly 
sent  me  from  London  to  chase  away  the  sadness  of  part- 
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ing  with  my  little  darlings,  who  long  ere  this  have  for¬ 
gotten  their  grief  in  the  excitement  of  the  cricket-field 
or  rounders. 

The  lovely  patterns  sent  by  Messrs.  O’Reilly,  Dunne, 
and  Co.,  of  30.  College-green,  Dublin.  The  colours 
are  truly  beautiful,  the  purity  of  the  silk  and  the  fineness 
of  the  wool  combining  to  produce  that  delicate  bloom 
and  freshness  which  characterises  the  works  of  Nature 
rather  than  those  of  art.  Among  the  new  shades  I 
remark  feuille  morte,  paon,  Indien  ecorce,  bleu  d’Orient, 
bois  vert  printemps,  and  rose  de  chine.  The  soupir  de 
France,  a  delicate  semi-mourning  grey,  is  a  lovely  shade, 
and  is  made  in  double  poplin.  Among  black  poplins 
the  most  striking  are  the  Double  Cord,  which  is  a 
magnificent  fabric,  and  has  been  recently  ordered  by 
Her  Majesty  ;  as  I  like  the  very  best  of  everything, 
this  meets  with  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  Silk¬ 
worm.  Double  Terry  is  also  a  superb  Extra 

Double,  Demi-Double,  and  Single  are  all  exquisite 
specimens  of  manufacture.  Watered  and  Moire 
Poplins  and  Watered  Terry  are  now  very  fashion- 
.able  for  the  new  plain  skirts.  Figured  poplins  are  much 
used  for  polonaise,  for  which  they  are  well  adapted. 
The  designs  are  a  pols,  floral,  and,  prettiest  of  all, 
Japanese. 

Whether  for  walking  costume  or  for  evening  and 
dinner  toilette,  real  Irish  poplin  is  the  fabric  par  excellence 
for  a  lady’s  wear.  Poplin  flows  gracefully,  drapes 
well,  and  lends  itself  to  the  vagaries  of  the  present 
modes  with  a  grace  unattainable  by  the  richest  poult  de 
sole.  Poplin  is  a  suitable  material  for  all  ranks  and 
classes.  As  we  have  seen,  the  best-made  Double 
Cord  is  worn  as  a  daily  dress  by  the  highest  lady  in 
the  land,  but  may  also,  without  impropriety,  form  the 
piece  de  resistance  of  Mrs.  Brown’s  wardrobe.  The 

Duchess  of  M - may  carry  her  rose  du  Barry  poplin 

train,  covered  with  Mrs.  Trcadwin’s  Honiton  lace,  into 
the  presence  of  her  Sovereign  ;  but  that  does  not  prevent 
the  same  shade  of  poplin  making  a  lovely  dress  for  my 
little  three-year  old  niece  for  her  birthday  party,  nor 
did  the  said  dress  look  too  gay  for  a  child,  worn  under 
her  little  cashmere  polonaise  as  a  Sunday  dress. 

And  the  prices  of  Messrs.  O’Reilly,  Dunne,  and  Co.’s 
beautiful  poplin  are  not  such  as  would  prevent  middle- 
class  people  from  purchasing  this  material.  The  single 
make,  plain  shades,  are  5s.  qd.  per  yard  ;  extra,  6s.  gd. ; 
demi-double,  7s.  6d. ;  extra  shades,  7s.  qd. ;  plain 
shades,  richest  double,  8s.  qd.  and  qs.  A  discount  of 
3d.  per  yard  is  allowed  for  cash  payments,  and  the 
poplin  is  sent  carriage  paid  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  real  Irish  poplin  is  now  largely  em¬ 
ployed  in  France  as  a  substitute  for  black  silks,  which 
often  split  and  disappoint  the  wearer.  The  lustrous 
black  and  rich  corded  poplins  of  Messrs.  O'Reilly, 
Dunne,  and  Co.  rival  black  silks  in  brilliancy  and  sur¬ 
pass  them  in  durability,  besides  being  free  from  the 
frou-frou  and  rustle  of  silk.  This  absence  of  noise  is 
one  of  the  great  charms  of  poplin,  selon  moi. 

The  lovely  ferns  which  fill  these  Devonshire  lanes 
remind  me  of  the  useful  and  pretty  fern  cases  and  stand 
which  I  observed  at  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co’s.,  Covent- 
garden.  The  fern  cases  are  made  with  tesselatcd  tiles 
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round  the  base  ;  the  new  flower-basket  for  the  table  is 
lined  with  japanned  zinc  into  which  wet  moss  can  be 
placed,  thus  preserving  the  flower  for  a  longer  period 
than  if  the  stems  were  merely  inserted  in  plain  water. 

Flowerpot  covers  composed  of  wood  (expanding) 
and  covered  with  wreaths  of  vine  or  ivy  leaves,  gilt  or 
silver,  lined  with  coloured  silk,  quite  concealing  the  pot, 
are  also  among  Messrs.  Hooper’s  novelties. 

Flower  vases  of  new  shape  and  design  are  in  carved 
wood.  A  pretty  vase  is  of  glass  supported  by  bul¬ 
rushes,  the  leaves  of  which  are  boldly  carved  in  white 
wood. 

Troughs  for  holding  plants  for  sideboard  or  window 
are  of  carved  wood  lined  with  japanned  zinc  ;  the  work 
is  elaborate  and  the  prices  especially  moderate.  Imita¬ 
tions  of  wood  carving  may  be  seen  in  the  rustic  terra 
cotta  window-sill  facings,  which  are  designed  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  flowerpots ;  these  are  both  elegant  and  durable. 

I  must  not  fail  in  drawing  my  readers’  attention  to 
Messrs.  Hooper’s  collection  of  clematis  these  lovely 
flowers  are  of  all  shades  from  white  to  purple,  some  of 
the  blossoms  being  remarkably  double. 

To  return  to  my  patterns.  Mr.  Burgess,  of  65,  Ox¬ 
ford-street,  has  sent  me  patterns  of  two  useful  novel¬ 
ties,  Tricot  de  Perse  and  Japanese  crepe. 

The  Tricot  de  Perse  is  a  fabric  suitable  for  polonaise 
and  summer  dresses.  It  is  very  clear  in  texture,  but 
with  a  design  not  unlike  knitting ;  it  is  not  easy  to  give 
an  idea  of  its  stylish  eflect.  It  is  made  striped  and 
plain  in  three  shades  of  ecru,  the  darkest  being  ecorce 
in  tint ;  the  price  is  is.  6id.  per  yard. 

Japanese  crepe  is  a  decided  novelty;  it  is  semi-opaque, 
very  light  and  silken  in  texture,  and  made  in  bright 
colours.  It  has  a  shot  appearance,  which  gives  an  elegant 
“  bloom”  to  the  colouring.  Price  per  yard,  3s.  3d. 
Japanese  crepe  would  make  simple  and  inexpensive 
toilets  for  bridesmaids,  and  is  a  suitable  material  for 
summer  fetes. 

Mr.  Burgess  has  ever  been  noted  for  his  French 
muslins,  and  I  really  think  each  year  the  stock  is  more 
extensive  and  more  beautiful.  It  is  not  possible  to 
exceed  the  fresh  beauty  of  a  muslin  costume  worn  on  a 
hot  summer’s  day,  and  ladies  do  less  than  justice  to 
themselves  if  they  deny  their  charms  the  most  becoming 
of  toilettes — muslin. 

Mr.  Amery,  of  7,  High-street,  Clapham,  sends  sam¬ 
ples  of  “  Tusso,”  a  striped  fabric,  all  colours  upon 
a  dark  fibre  ground,  a  useful  material  for  seaside  and 
country  wear.  Lustrous  Tusso  is  thirty-two  inches 
wide,  and  is  made  in  all  the  fashionable  neutral  tints  ; 
it  is  Is.  3-2-d.  per  yard.  Another  kind  of  Tusso  re¬ 
sembles  llama,  with  a  silken-looking  stripe.  Another 
variety  has  a  brocaded  flower  upon  the  self-coloured 
ground  ;  this  material  is  Is.  8-^d.  per  yard,  and  is 
twenty-eight  inches  wide.  Among  the  patterns  I  notice 
a  very  pretty  fabric  for  children’s  dress,  called  Galatea 
Stripes;  it  is  lld.  per  yard,  and  would  make  ad¬ 
mirable  sailor  suits  for  boys  and  seaside  costumes  for 
girls  under  ten  years  of  age. 

Washing  Japanese  is  a  charming  material  for  ladies’ 
morning  dresses  and  wrappers.  It  is  most  tempting, 
so  fresh-looking,  and  made  in  bright  colours  as  well  as 
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in  more  sober  tints  ;  it  is  twenty-six  inches  wide,  and 
IS.  7^d.  per  yard. 

Galatea  Trimming  is  a  twilled  washing  fabric, 
very  suitable  for  trimming  the  above-named  sailor  suits, 
and  for  making  a  plain  polonaise  over  a  jupon  of  the 
Galatea  stripe. 

Untearable  grenadines  are  useful  for  summer  toilette. 
Mr.  Amery  has  these  at  all  prices  ;  a  good  quality  at 
Is.  I^d.  per  yard. 

Mrs.  Young,  of  1 27  and  128,  Oxford-street,  has 
prepared  layettes  for  infants,  at  prices  varying  with  the 
quality  and  quantity  required,  but  each  set  complete  in 
itself.  The  prices  range  from  gs.  to  £  1 05.  I  quote 
the  ten-guinea  set  as  being  a  particularly  useful  one. 


8  Iiifiiut’s  Lincu  Shirts,  trimmed  work 

t. 

rf. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

or  lace  .  .  .  .  ,  . 

1 

61 

-  0 

12 

4 

6  Loiigelotli  Nightgowns,  trimmed 

4 

0 

-  I 

4 

0 

6  Muslin  Monthly  „  „ 

S 

11 

-  I 

*5 

6 

4  „  Robes . 

7 

6 

-  1 

10 

0 

4  Cambric  Slips,  neatly  tucked  . 

4 

6 

-  0 

ig 

0 

2  „  „  trimmed  work  . 

6 

6 

-  0 

*3 

0 

3  Saxony  Flannel  Day  Blankets . 

5 

6 

-  0 

16 

6 

3  Welsh  „  Night  „  .  . 

4 

0 

-  0 

12 

0 

3  „  „  Pilches  . 

I 

6 

-  0 

4 

6 

3  Double  . . 

2 

9 

•  0 

g 

3 

3  Flannel  Bands  .... 

0 

9 

•  0 

2 

3 

4  Dozen  I.inen  Diapers  ,  .  . 

7 

9 

•  1 

1 1 

0 

3  Linen  Swathes  .... 

0 

loi 

-  0 

£10 

2 

10 

7 

0 

Young  mothers  will  find  this  set  a  good  beginning 
for  a  baby’s  outfit.  I  should  advise  those  who  can  afford 
a  ten -guinea  outfit  only,  to  order  in  good  time,  and  to 
ask  Mrs.  Young  to  make  the  skirts  plain,  as  neither 
work  nor  lace  increases  the  comfort  of  the  infant  as  an 
extra  fine  quality  will  do,  and  I  prefer  those  of  French 
cambric  to  linen  for  first  shirts.  Mrs.  Young  selects  the 
neatest  and  prettiest  possible  work  for  layettes,  and 
therefore  unless  a  lady  has  suitable  work  by  her  it  is 
well  to  leave  this  selection  to  Mrs.  Young. 

Mrs.  Young  is  now  sending  out  various  pretty  cam¬ 
bric  morning  wrappers  at  half-a-guinea  ;  the  colours  are 
guaranteed  fast.  Ladies  must,  however,  be  raisonnable, 
and  not  expect  all  the  fascinations  of  “  guinea  gowns” 
at  exactly  half  that  price. 

The  imploring  letters  received  from  ladies  on  the 
subject  of  tournures  and  substitutes  for  the  eider-down 
skirts,  now  happily  discarded,  waken  a  sympathetic 
chord,  for  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  decide  on  a  substitute 
for  “  crinoline.” 

I  am  trying  a  few  experiments,  but  believe  that  all 
trouble  may  be  saved  by  the  adoption  of  the  crinolinette, 
or  one  of  the  various  tournures  of  Messrs.  Thomson, 
which  are  to  be  obtained  of  nearly  all  outfitters  and 
drapers.  These  tournures  are  very  light  and  wear  well, 
not  losing  the  outline,  and  throwing  out  the  dress  in 
graceful  folds.  They  should  be  worn  without  other 
“  crinoline”  over  the  under-jupon  and  beneath  the  white 
petticoat.  There  are  many  objections  to  horsehair  jupons, 
as  they  are  expensive  as  well  as  troublesome.  Starched 
white  skirts  with  fluted  frills  all  round,  and  the  whole 
back  covered  with  fluting  in  rows,  are  delightful  for  a 
few  hours,  but  soon  lose  stiflhess,  and  are  quite  unfit 
for  those  whose  washing  bills  are  obliged  to  be  limited. 
Chintz  under-skirts  remain  stiff  longer,  but,  personally. 


I  do  not  like  coloured  under-skirts.  Snow-white  is 
“  your  only  wear,”  selon  tmi,  and  so  I  invariably  return 
to  my  premier  amour ^  the  jupons  patented  by  the  Thom¬ 
son  of  glove-fitting  corset  notoriety.  Those  ladies  who 
wear  these  graceful  corsets  will  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the 
elegant  tournure  which  suits  all  figures  so  well.  The 
comfort  and  economy  of  Thomson’s  tournures  will  be 
recognised  at  once.  Mrs.  S.  Jay,  of  259,  Regent-circus, 
Oxford-street;  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne,  of  36,  Piccadilly; 
and  Mrs.  G.  Young,  of  127,  Oxford-street,  will  all  for¬ 
ward  the  admirable  jupons,  tournures,  and  corsets  of 
Messrs.  Thomson. 

The  lovely  needlework  now  showing  at  Madame  Le 
Boutillier’s  demands  attention.  The  new  designs  for 
guipure  are  exquisite.  I  cannot  resist  illustrating  one. 


The  lovely  little  honbonmere  will  serve  as  an  etui  to  the 
bride  who  receives  this  elegant  little  gift ;  the  whole  case 
is  lined  with  rose  satin  ;  the  cords  are  of  rose  and  gold 
tassels  corresponding. 

During  my  long  watching  in  November  last  I  beguiled 
some  lonely  hours  with  copying  yak  lace  in  crochet  for 
polonaise  trimming.  With  the  work,  the  idea  grew  th.it 
other  ladies  might  like  to  have  patterns  of  this  work, 
which  is  so  easily  imitated,  and  which  looks  so  pretty, 
and  is  a  most  effective  trimming.  I  have  therefore  col¬ 
lected  a  dozen  or  so  of  patterns  in  a  small  book,  uniform 
with  the  celebrated  Goubaud  series,  and  am  in  hopes 
that  it  will  be  of  service  to  many  of  my  readers,  and  find 
a  place  on  the  worktables  of  all  who  have  derived  any 
pleasure  from  the  Silkworm’s  letters. 

Early  in  June  I  hope,  by  the  aid  of  my  kind  publishers, 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler,  to  launch  my  first  little 
venture.  I  own  to  being  a  little  nervous  as  to  its  fate, 
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but  as  I  have  had  my  work  overlooked  by  an  excellent 
crocheter,  I  hope  it  will  not  disgrace  me  even  if  it  should 
not  be  a  pecuniary  success.  The  Polonaise  Lace  Book, 
by  the  Silkworm,  shows  how  to  copy  Yak,  Cluny,  and 
Maltese  lace  in  Crochet,  and  gives  illustrations  of 
insertion  and  edging;  price  Is.,  post  free  14  stamps. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  Spinnings  without  thanking  my 
readers  and  correspondents  for  the  kind  sympathy  which 


I  have  received  and  am  receiving  daily.  No  words  can 
express  the  gratification  which  this  kindness  is  to  me.  It  is 
worth  while  to  be  ill  and  suffering,  to  be  laid  by  in  quiet, 
to  fold  the  useless  hands,  and  to  endure  the  bitter  pains, 
to  receive  such  love  and  sympathy,  such  universal  kind¬ 
ness  and  goodness,  bly  lines  have  indeed  “  been  cast 
in  pleasant  places”among  the  best  and  kindest  friends, and 
I  can  only  say,  God  bless  you  all  for  your  goodness  to 

The  Silkworm. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

1.  Light  grey  faille  dress,  train  skirt,  trimmed  in 
front  with  a  deep  pleating.  Sicilienne  waistcoat  of  china 
rose  colour.  Polonaise  of  black  Sicilienne,  open  in 
front  en  chale,  fitting  at  the  back  and  gracefully  draped, 
fastened  by  agraffes  of  passementerie.  Three  rich  four- 
rageres  of  passementerie  fasten  the  polonaise  in  front  and 
cross  the  bias  velvet  fold,  ornamented  by  two  rows  of 
buttons  and  guipure  lace.  Coat  sleeves,  richly  trimmed 
at  the  edge  with  passementerie,  guipure,  and  silk 
cords.  Belgian  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  black  velvet 
and  tuft  of  flowers  placed  at  the  side,  ribbon  bow  and 
faille  strings.  Kid  boots.  2.  Twilled  foulard  cos¬ 
tume  of  two  shades.  The  demi-long  skirt  has  in 
front  a  deep  flounce  with  scalloped  heading  of  the 
two  shades,  the  darkest  forming  lining  to  the  lighter 
shade.  Above  the  flounce  the  same  trimming  is  repeated. 
The  skirt  has  wide  robings  of  dark  foulard  and  scal¬ 
loped  light  foulard,  a  flounce  being  embroidered  on 


each  scallop.  The  corsage  and  tunic  are  trimmed  to 
match.  Kid  boots  matching  the  toilette.  Panama  grass 
hat  with  round  brim,  lined  with  blue  ribbon,  and 
feather  trimming. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  DESIGN. 

THE  JAFASESE  HAND  SCREEN. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE  BY 
MESDAMES  LE  BOUTILLIER,  1  2  5,  OXFORD-STREET. 

This  original  screen  is  worked  in  coloured  silks  on 
Java  canvas,  and  is  framed  in  a  bamboo  mount,  and 
finished  by  handsome  tassels.  By  repetition  the  design 
can  be  used  for  a  banner  screen,  or  if  worked  in  scal¬ 
loped  points  would  look  well  for  a  mantelpiece  border, 
corresponding  with  the  screens. 

Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  1 25,  Oxford-street,  supply 
mounts  and  materials  for  screens  at  lls.  6d.  per  pair  ; 
price  of  finished  screen,  mounted  complete,  15s.  6d. 


Hilditch’s  Silks. — The  great  estimation  in  which 
Messrs.  Hilditch’s  Silks  are  deservedly  held  induces 
us  to  remind  our  readers  that,  in  consequence  of  altera¬ 
tions  in  Ludgate-hill,  that  well-known  firm  have  re¬ 
moved  to  newly-erected  and  commodious  premises, 
II  and  12,  Cheapside.  We  take  this  opportunity  of 
mentioning  that  Messrs.  Hilditch  are  selling  black  silks 
in  all  qualities  from  2s.  I  id.  per  yard.  Patterns  are 
forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
continent. 


Izod’s  Patent  Corsets. — In  consequence  of  the 
very  inferior  manner  in  which  corsets  have  for  a  long 
time  been  made,  the  Patentee  has  given  much  attention, 
.after  many  years’  experience,  with  a  view  of  producing 
a  thoroughly-shaped,  well-fitting,  and  durable  corset, 
and  feels  certain  that  the  principle  he  has  adopted  and 
taken  out  a  patent  for  is  one  insuring  a  perfection  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  obtained.  They  are  moulded  by 
steam,  so  that  the  fabric  and  bones  are  adapted  with 
marvellous  accuracy  to  every  curve  and  undulation  of 
the  finest  type  of  figure.  They  are  made  upon  properly- 
proportioned  models  of  either  earthenware  or  metal,  in 
which  the  respiration  of  the  lungs  has  been  especially 
considered  ;  nor  do  they  press  upon  any  of  the  vital 
organs.  The  bones  are  the  full  length  of  the  corsets, 
thereby  giving  the  greatest  support,  and  are  all  curved 
to  the  contour  of  the  figure.  There  is  no  twisting  of 


the  bones  or  injuring  the  figure,  and  by  this  process  the 
shape  of  the  corset  cannot  be  destroyed  in  stitching ; 
therefore  disproportioned  and  objectionable  form  of  con¬ 
struction  are  entirely  obviated,  and,  in  fact,  rendered 
impossible,  or  they  would  not  fit  the  model  for  the  last 
process.  Under  the  old  system  the  corsets  have  to 
acquire  their  shape  in  actual  wear,  while  these  patent 
corsets  being  shaped  in  manufacture  to  fit  so  accurately 
and  comfortably,  a  much  smaller  size  can  be  worn 
without  injury  to  the  figure.  Corsets,  like  other  gar¬ 
ments  properly  made,  will  wear  longer  than  those  im¬ 
properly  made.  These  corsets  may  be  had  of  all 
respectable  drapers  and  ladies’  outfitters,  through  the 
princip.^!  wholesale  houses. 


Simple,  Effective  Dyes. — Dyeing  small  articles  is 
by  no  means  a  difficult  or  a  dirty  process,  if  Judson’s 
dyes  be  employed.  The  important  point  is  to  thoroughly 
immerse  the  article  to  be  dyed,  in  order  that  every  part 
may  be  exactly  of  the  same  tint. 

Woollen  articles  look  particularly  well.  The  colours 
are  bright,  and  leave  no  stain  on  the  hands.  Feathers 
and  silks,  whether  ribbon  or  piece  silk,  also  dye  admi¬ 
rably  with  Judson’s  simple  dyes. 

We  may  remark  that  nearly  all  the  new  tints  are  to 
be  had  in  the  sixpenny  bottles,  which  may  be  obtained 
of  all  chemists. 


MopQfioaf 
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Gentleman’s  Collar-Bo> 


205. — Towel  Horse  Ornamented  with  Iimbroidery 


2Q2. — Strap  for  Travelling  Rug  in  Knitting 
AND  Crochet. 


2y6. — Ilmbkoiuered  Medallion 


294. — Embroidered  Medallion,  ~ 


295. — Ornamental  Stand  for  Music  Folio. 


297. — Detail  of  Jewel  Box  (285.) 


m 
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|8. — Portion  of  Strap  for 
Travelling  Rug  (292). 


Embroiderv  for  Collar. 
Box  (290). 


■Crochet  Medallion  for  Cravat 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


471. — CuiLDBEX’s  Toilettes. 

1.  Fibre  lustre  costume,  trimiiicil  with  bias  bauds  of  a  darker 
shade.  Corsajfe  trimmed  to  match,  the  scallops  iK'iug  bound  firmly. 
These  lustres  cost  is.  3d.  per  yard,  and  wash  in  sapoline  and  water. 
They  are  simply  rinsetl,  and  the  lustre  is  brighter  than  InTore  wash¬ 
ing.  Hat  of  white  straw,  trimmed  with  velvet  and  plumes. 

2.  White  pique  dress,  is.  4d.  per  yard,  made  with  flounces,  and 
(Kilonaise  Ixirder,  cut  in  scallops  and  Ixiund  with  bias  piques  Straw 
hat,  trimmed  with  broad  blue,  with  baud  and  feather. 

3.  Boy’s  summer  tweeil  costume,  consisting  of  jacket,  vest,  and 
Spanish  trousers,  trimmcil  with  braid  and  buttons. 

4.  (iirl’s  toilette  of  Ja]>anesc  silk,  trimmetl  with  bias  bands  and 
buttons.  Tlie  polonaise  is  cut  low  in  front,  and  worn  over  a  pleated 
chemisette  with  lace  frill.  If  the  polonaise  is  made  of  cashmere,  it 
can  lie  worn  over  any  skirt;  if  composed  of  holland  or  any  wash¬ 
ing  material,  it  will  be  found  an  economical  pattern  for  girls’  seaside 
and  country  wear. 

5.  Muslin  toilette.  Tlie  skirt  made  with  five  flounces  in  front, 
the  back  with  two  flounces  only,  the  trimming  simulating  an  ojicn 
tunic.  .ScalloiK'd  jiolonaise,  linwl  with  colouretl  muslin  to  match  the 
flowers  on  the  skirt,  could  be  copied  in  chequered  silk,  or  in  white 
muslin  for  a  dressy  toilette.  Straw  hat  with  feathers  and  ribbon 
liows.  Alt  the  boots  in  this  engraving  are  drawn  from  ukhIcIs  from 
the  Flexnra  Boot  Company,  424,  Oxford-street. 

273.  Walkixg  Toilettes. 

1.  Plain  dress  of  dove-grey  moire  antu)ue.  Poult-de-soic  mantle, 
trimmed  with  passementerie  ornaments,  bands,  and  guipure.  Uich 
fouiragere  on  the  shoulder.  Straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with  plumes, 
riblious,  and  flowers  under  the  front. 

2.  ^luslin  'dress,  trimmisl  with  six  graduated  rows  of  pleated 
flounces.  Cashmere  mantle,  richly  emliroidered  and  edgtsl  with 
Maltese  lace.  Straw  hat,  trimmed  with  gauze.  Flowers  and 
riblwu. 

3.  Japanese  silk  dress  with  plain  skirt,  edged  by  a  n.arrow  fluting, 
headed  by  bias.  Cashmere  mantle,  semi-fitting,  trimnuHl  with  passe¬ 
menterie  and  lace.  Konnd  chip  liat,  with  velvet  bands,  ribbon,  and 
iduines. 

274. — The  1>i.vxa  Coifflee. 

Tliis  lienaissance  coitture  is  deviswl  from  the  bust  of  Diana  of 
Poitiers  by  Jean  Goujon.  The  waveil  hair  is  raisi*!!  in  front,  and 
continued  in  pleats  over  the  crown  of  the  head.  Loops  of  hair  form 
the  chignon.  A  fringetl  scarf  is  placed  on  one  side.  Bcxlice  oixui 
en  ch<Ue  with  Medicis  collar  and  bouquet  of  roses  at  the  side.  Bouf¬ 
fant  sleeves  with  deep  pleats  as  epaulettes.  Plain  train  skirt. 

275.  — Si'MMKB  Toilette. 

Composed  of  Pongee  silk,  trimmed  with  narrow  bands  of  blue 
velvet.  The  flounce  is  lined  with  blue  silk,  which  is  shown  on  the 
heading.  Tlie  tunic  is  gracefully  drapeil.  Corsage  with  jiointed 
basques  and  open  coat  sleeves.  Gabriellc  collar  and  blue  fringe 
necktie. 

276.  — Muslin  Costume. 

An  elegant  costume,  suitable  for  wearing  at  a  cnxjuet  gathering 
or  summer  Jefe.  Tlie  skirt  has  two  deep  flounces  of  kilted  muslin, 
headed  by  a  band  of  coloured  velvet,  richly  embroidered.  This  band 
is  lightly  tacked  to  the  muslin,  and  is  removerl  for  washing.  The 
long  drainxl  tunic  is  also  edged  with  fluting  and  a  broad  velvet 
band.  The  muslin  sleeve  hits  n  velvet  parement  and  a  sleeveless 
jacket,  also  of  velvet,  richly  cmbroiucreil.  Tortoiseshell  comb  in  the 
liair.  Tliis  costume  can  be  reiieateil  in  silk  or  in  cashmere.  The 
jacket  can  be  worn  over  all  white  toilettes,  and  is  useful  for  evenings 
in  the  garden. 

277. — Costumes  foe  Bo.it  Rjick,  Fete,  Ac. 

1.  Dress  of  light  Danish  aljiaca,  with  demi-train  skirt,  trimmed 
up  the  front  with  nine  narrow  flounces,  and  seven  behind.  These 
aie  divided  on  either  side  the  front  width  by  three  putfiiigs  and  a 
narrow  fluting.  Polonaise  with  long  gilet ;  front  buttoned  to  the 
Isittom  and  pipeil  with  cortkal  silk.  The  back  of  jxilonaise  is  eilgcil 
with  a  puffing  and  fluting.  Coat  sleeves,  trimmetl  to  corrcsiKind. 
Crepe  lionnct,  trimmed  with  lace  and  flowers, 

2.  Dress  with  deep  pleated  flounce  and  short  puffed  pannier. 
Semi-fitting  jialetot  of  cashmere,  with  dolman  sleeves,  entirely 
i-overed  with  braiding,  and  eilgcd  uitli  cordeil  silk  bands.  Hat 
with  long  flowing  veil  and  an  aigrette  in  front. 


278. — VV.XLKIXG  AND  TRAVELLING  TOILETTES. 

1.  Blaek  faille  skirt,  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  a  scalloped  flounce* 
headed  by  a  boixler  of  feather  trimming.  Ash-grey  Sicilieiiiie  isdo' 
liaise,  draped  and  trimmed  with  the  same  feather  bowler.  Moiri* 
sash  placed  on  one  side,  with  a  rich  fringed  end.  Scarf  mantle  ot 
black  faille,  trimmed  with  guipure.  High  guipure  collarette. 
Hound  hat,  trimmed  with  plumes  and  ribbon  bows.  Kid  Ixxits. 

2.  Sailor-blue  serge  dress,  trimmed  with  a  hollow  pleatwl  flounce, 
edgeil  by  a  row  of  white  round  braid.  Polonaise  to  match,  hound 
with  white  braid,  and  trimmed  with  b'las  band  and  large  pockets. 
Carriek  with  three  capes  boniid  to  match,  and  fasteneil  by  a  double 
agrafe  of  old  silver.  Straw  bonnet  with  flowers,  plumes,  and  ribbon 
trimming.  Cloth  boots. 

279,  280,  and  282. — Cioab-Ash  Stand. 

This  consists  of  bars  of  blaek  varnished  cane  and  a  bronze  cup ; 
round  the  top  eilge  are  embroidered  vandyke.s,  with  tassels  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  illustration  282.  The  ground  of  the  Vandyke,  a  part  of 
which  the  original  size  is  shown  in  illustration  280,  is  of  red  cloth ; 
the  embroidery  is  workenl  partly  with  blue  silk,  partly  with  gold 
cord  and  beads.  The  outer  edge  of  the  vanJyke  is  pinked. 
279  illustrates  another  kind  of  Vandyke  which  can  be  used  for  this 
stand.  The  ground  of  the  original  is  grey  cloth ;  the  blossoms  are 
cut  out  in  violet,  the  leaves  in  green  cloth,  ornamented  with  calyxes 
and  veins  of  silk  the  same  colour,  and  sewn  on  the  foundation. 
The  Vandyke  is  edged  with  coIouwhI  silk  braid,  and  ornamented  with 
balls. 

281  and  299. — Ceochet  Medallions  foe  Ouxamextixg  Cbavat 
Ends,  &c. 

These  medallions,  which  are  suitable  for  trimming  a  great  variety 
of  articles,  and  together  form  a  pretty  cover  for  toilet  table-cushions, 
are  worked  with  crochet  cotton  No.  24.  Each  medallion  is  com¬ 
menced  with  the  stem  of  the  lower  leaves.  For  No.  281  crochet  for 
this  stem  and  the  centre  rib  of  the  lower  leaf  on  the  right  side  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  33  chain  stitches,  work  back  8  double,  3  long  double,  1  treble, 
3  long  double,  i  double ;  the  last  8  chain  stitches  forming  the  stem  are 
disregardexl  for  the  present.  Now  work  into  the  other  side  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  the  dentals  of  the  leaf  as  follows : —  i  chain,  i  slip  stitch  into  the 
next  foundation  stitch  of  the  last  row,  i  double  into  the  following, 
2  chain,  5  long  treble  into  the  $  following  foundation  stitches,  2  chain, 
1  long  double  into  the  following  foundation  stitch.  The  2nd  dental 
is  worked  in  the  same  way ;  in  tlie  3rd  after  5  plain  treble,  i  long 
double,  and  then  double  stitches  to  the  point  of  the  leaf,  after  which 
I  chain.  Then  work  back  into  the  centre  rib  the  2nd  half  of  the 
leaf  corresponding  to  the  ist,  but  only  to  the  3rd  treble  of  the  last 
dental.  From  here,  without  finishing  the  dental,  crochet  20  chain 
stitches  for  the  stem  of  the  lower  flower,  joining,  according  to  the 
illustration,  to  the  former  leaf.  Draw  the  last  6  of  these  chain 
stitches  into  a  circle  and  crochet  a  row  of  8  double  into  it,  then 

1  chain,  1  double,  i  long  double  into  the  ist  of  the  8  double,  then 

2  treble  into  each  of  the  next  3  double,  1 1  chain,  and  join  to  the  back 
horizontal  part  of  the  last  treble,  5  slip  stitches  into  the  last  5  of 
these  1 1  chain.  To  the  same  part  of  the  treble  stitch  as  liefore  arc 
now  jointnl  3  more  bars,  each  cons’isting  of  6  chain  and  $  slip  stitches ; 
then  for  the  top  edge  5  times  3  chain  divided  by  i  double,  each 
double  into  the  chain  stitch  between  2  treble ;  then  6  slip  stitches 
into  the  foundation  of  chain  stitches  of  the  ist  bar,  and  i  slip  stitch 
into  the  stitch  in  which  all  5  bars  arc  worked.  Now  2  treble  into 
each  of  the  next  3  double  of  the  ring ;  i  long  double,  i  double,  then 
a  row  of  double  divided  by  2  purls  into  the  foundation  stitches  fur 
the  stem ;  the  3  last  of  these  are  left  for  the  present.  Now  work 
the  second  leaf  with  great  attention  to  the  illustration,  and  in  the 
same  way  as  the  first,  joining  it  to  the  ist  flower,  then  work  the 
2nd  flower.  After  this  finish  the  last  dental  of  the  second  leaf 
exactly  like  the  first  dental,  then  work  a  row  of  double  on  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  stem  of  the  leaf,  and  also  on  the  3  remaining  foundation 
stitches  of  the  stem  of  the  flower,  and  finish,  in  the  manner  described, 
the  first  leaf.  Then  work  3  double  on  the  foundation  of  the  lower 
stem  and  crochet  the  last  leaf  and  flower  according  to  the  illus¬ 
tration.  Now  work  7  to  8  double  on  the  foundation  chain  of  the 
sU'in,  and  then  the  outer  edge  of  the  medallion,  ist  row :  Entirely 
of  chain  stitches  joining  to  the  leaves  and  flowers ;  then  i  slip  stitch 
into  the  ist  chain  stitch  of  this  row.  2nd  row:  Entirely  of  double 
stitches.  3rd  row :  Over  a  fine  cord,  the  ends  of  which  arc  af tcrwanls 
firmly  sewn,  again  double  stitches  into  the  front  part  of  every  stitch 
of  the  second  row,  occasionally  increasing  a  stitch.  4th  row :  i  double 
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into  till?  back  part  of  every  stitch  of  the  liul  row,  also  iiicreasiii"  a 
stitcli  now  ami  then.  5th  row  :  *  i  slip  stitch  into  the  next  double 
stitch  of  the  last  row,  i  double,  i  long  double,  2  treble,  1  long 
double,  1  double  into  each  of  the  following  4  double,  thus  increasing 
2  stitches ;  repeat  from  *.  6th  row :  3  slip  stitches  into  the  first  half 
of  the  next  scallop  of  the  last  row,*  2  double  into  the  2  centre  treble, 
4  chain,  i  purl  (4  chain,  i  slip  stitch  into  the  1st),  4  chain  j  repeat 
from  *.  The  nuslallion  299  is  worked  in  the  same  manner,  beginning 
with  the  lower  stem,  and  working  all  the  leaves  together  with  great 
attention  to  the  illnstnitiun.  For  every  single  leaf  of  a  trefoil  work 
first  for  the  centre  rib  a  row  of  slip  stitches  on  a  foundation  chain, 
then  the  two  side  halves.  The  illustration  shows  very  clearly  the 
way  in  which  the  trefoils  and  stems,  as  also  the  single  leaves,  arc 
worked  in  succession  ;  these  latter  consist  only  of  a  row  of  treble  on 
a  fonndation  chain.  The  outer  wlge  of  6  rows  is  worked  just  in  the 
same  manner  as  describeil  in  No.  281. 

283,  286,  and  2S7. — Ouxauextal  Stand  for  Tootupicks. 

This  is  made  of  turned  wo<Mt,  partly  varnished  black,  partly 
stained  black  ;  the  top  ])art  which  holds  the  t(X)thpicks  is  ornamented, 
as  shown  by  the  illustration,  with  a  border  of  bends  and  blue  silk 
tassels ;  the  foot  of  the  staml  is  trimmed  with  a  ruche  of  blue  silk 
ribbon,  ornamentetl  with  licads.  Nos.  286  and  287  represent  part  of 
the  border  and  ruche  the  original  size.  For  the  border,  which  is 
worked  in  4  rows,  steel,  crystal,  and  chalk  la'ads  are  used ;  also  larger 
crystal  so-called  ounce-beads,  ist  row  :  Take  a  double  threiul  of 
fine  white  silk,  thread  one  of  the  larger  crystal  beads,  and  jiass  the 
thread  upwards  through  one  of  the  holes  at  the  edge  of  the  top  jiart 
of  the  stand,  so  that  the  crystal  Iwad  is  close  undcnicath.  Then 
thread  i  large  crystal  licad*,  *  1 1  steel  In-ads,  and  i  large  crystal 
Iwad,  pass  the  thread  through  the  next  hole  downwards,  thread 
I  large  crystal  bead,  pass  the  thread  upwards  back  through  the  same 
hole  and  througli  the  crystal  bead  at  the  top,  and  rejK’at  from  *. 
2nd  iDW  :  At  the  commencement  pass  the  thread,  without  taking  it 
through  a  bead,  upwards  through  the  first  hole  of  the  last  row. 
Then  thread  19  steel  beads,  *  pass  the  thread  downwards  through 
the  next  hole  (not  through  cither  of  the  beads),  pass  the  thread 
through  the  four  last  of  the  19  steel  l)eads,  thread  15  steel  Ix'ads, 
and  repeat  from  * ;  at  the  end  of  this  row  the  thread  is  carefully 
fasteiKHl  off.  3rd  row  :  Attach  the  thread  firmly  to  the  centre  Iwad 
of  a  scallop  of  the  last  row,  thread  1  steel  bead,  *  8  crystal,  8  chalk, 
I  silk  tassel,  8  chalk,  8  crystal  l)eads,  and  1  steel  bend,  pass  the 
thread  from  right  to  left  through  the  centre  Wad  of  the  next  scallop 
of  the  last  row,  and  through  the  last-threaded  steel  Wad,  and  n“i)eat 
from  *  to  the  end  of  the  row,  and  fasten  otf  the  thread.  The  silk 
tassels  in  the  centi’e  of  each  scallop  are  previously  made  by  tiiking 
about  40  threads  of  blue  silk  au  inch  and  a  fifth  long,  doubling 
them  and  tying  them  tightly  together  below  the  centre.  4th  row  : 
*  Thread  1 1  steel  W“uds,  put  them  round  the  next  jK'ri)endicular  Wads, 
t'onnccting  2  scallops  of  the  2nd  row,  from  right  to  left,  close  under 
the  disc  of  wood,  and  pass  the  thread  through  the  first  of  the  1 1 
steel  Wads  so  that  they  form  a  loop.  Then  thread  6  crystal  Wads, 
12  chalk,  6  crystal,  pass  them,  according  to  illustration  287,  through 
the  next  2  scallops  of  beads  of  the  bust  row,  and  repeat  from  *, 
working  round ;  then  fasten  otf  the  thread.  For  the  border  for  the 
foot  of  the  stand  fiisst  make  3-fold  Wx-pleatings2-5ths  of  an  inch  wide 
of  blue  sarsnet  ril)bon,  3-Sths  of  an  inch  wide  on  a  strip  of  canlWard, 
2-5ths  of  an  inch  wide  at  espial  distances  of  2-5thsof  an  inch,  and  ar- 
iiinge  them  according  to  illustration  286.  The  iilain  parts  between  the 
folds  of  this  ruche  are  also  fastened  on  the  cardlward  by  turning  the 
eilges  of  the  ribbon  over  towards  the  back,  and  sewing  them  together 
with  long  stitches.  These  plain  parts  of  the  ruclic  are  covered, 
according  to  the  illustration  286,  each  with  6  rows  of  Wads — the  1st 
of  steel,  the  2nd  of  crystal,  the  3rd  and  4th  of  chalk,  the  "f 
crystal,  and  the  6th  of  steel  beads.  The  thread  is  passed  from  one 
row  to  the  other  at  the  back  of  the  cardboard  through  the  edges  of 
the  ribbon,  which  are  turned  over. 

284,  285,  and  297. — Jewel  Box  of  Tainted  Maple. 

This  Wx  is  of  maple ;  it  has  jiolisheil  ledges  in  relief,  and  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  painting  in  a  variety  of  bright  colours  and  gold. 
Illustration  284  represents  the  painting  of  the  cover.  No.  297  that 
of  the  front  side  of  the  Wix,  the  original  size.  The  araWsipics  of  the 
ilesigns  are  finely  outlined  with  black  Indian  ink,  otherwise  they 
retain  the  colour  of  the  wo(kI  ;  those  parts  which  ap|K‘ar  darkest  in 
the  illustrations,  Wtween  the  araWsipies,  arc  painteil  iu  ihirk  blue, 
the  lighter  parts  in  pale  bine.  For  the  centre  medallion  of  the  cover 
u  gold  ground  is  laid  on  ;  the  monogram  is  also  outlined  with  black 
Indian  ink.  The  Wx  is  lined  inside  with  blue  silk,  wadded  and 
(piilted. 


288. — Florentine  GriPi  UE  Bobdei;. 

This  Wrdcr  is  suitable  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  such  as  altar  or 
pulpit  cloths,  surplices,  &c.,  but  it  can  also  be  used  for  trimming 
curtains,  blinds,  table-covers,  and  many  other  purposes.  A  foun¬ 
dation  of  netting  is  first  made  the  retpiired  length  and  breadth. 
Then  separate  parts  are  workeil  in  point  de  toile,  and  on  these  the  leaf- 
shaped  figures  iu  [Hjint  de  reprise ;  tlu'ii  the  sipiares  and  wheels  art' 
formed  according  to  the  illustration.  After  this  the  button-hole 
stitches  are  made  partly  over  the  bars  of  the  nettcil  foundation, 
partly  over  the  thread  of  the  work,  which  is  drawn  in  a  slanting 
direction  from  one  nettcil  knot  to  another.  The  cross-bars  must  lie 
hwscly  on  the  foundation ;  therefore,  in  making  them,  the  bars  of 
netting  mu  .t  not  be  workisl  in.  The  straight  purls  are  workwl 
together  with  the  bars  of  button-hole  stitches  by  making  3  to  4 
buttou-hole  stitches  over  the  next  bar  of  netting,  and  carrying  the 
thread  back  through  these  stitches  to  the  place  from  which  tin- 
work  is  to  be  continued.  For  the  twisted  purls  in  the  small  hxips  of 
button-hole  stitches  the  thread  is  sharply  turnetl  close  under  the 
stitch  to  which  the  purl  is  to  be  joineil,  thus  forming  a  small  loop, 
which  is  left  when  the  next  stitch  is  made.  The, outer  eilge  of  the 
border  is  then  worked  with  button-hole  stitches,  and  the  netteil 
foundation  is  cut  away  beneath  it,  and  also  between  the  figures  of 
the  design ;  this  rciiuires  great  care  close  to  the  purls  iu  order  not 
to  cut  the  thread. 

289,  190,  and  300. — Bo-x  for  Gentlemen’s  Collars,  Orna- 

.MENTED  WITH  CUOCHET  .AND  1‘OI.NT-BCSSE  KmDROIDERY. 

This  box,  with  lid,  is  of  stitf  cardboard,  3}  inches  in  height,  and 
6  inches  in  diameter.  The  inside  is  lined  with  glazed  jiapcr ;  the 
outside  is  covered  with  brawn  American  cloth — a  nuslium  shade — 
which  is  ornamented  iu  the  manner  shown  by  the  illustration,  with 
crochet  stripes  worked  with  grey  cotton,  and  with  jHiint-russe  em¬ 
broidery.  'I'he  crochet  for  the  islge  of  the  liox  consists  of  10  rows, 
worked  lengthwise  backwards  and  forwards  as  follows  :  On  a  founda¬ 
tion  the  riHpiisite  length  work  the  first  4  rows  entiri-ly  in  double 
stitches,  but  in  ribbed  crochet,  namely,  always  into  the  front  part  of 
each  stitch  of  the  last  row.  At  the  end  of  these  rows,  before  turning, 
work  always  i  chain.  5th  row :  3  chain,  which  form  i  treble,  i 
treble  into  the  next  stitch  (into  JofA  top  parts)  *2  chain,  miss  z 
stitches,  2  treble  into  the  2  next  stitches ;  rejK-at  from  *  to  the 
end.  6th  row :  3  chain,  which  form  1  treble,  then  alternately  2 
chain,-  2  trable  into  the  2  chain  of  the  last  row.  7th  to  the  loth 
rows  like  the  ist  to  the  4th.  When  the  reipiisite  number  of  stripes 
are  workisl,  they  are  fastened  on  to  the  cloth  at  regular  distances, 
and  connecteil  by  means  of  {wint-russe  and  knotU-d  stitch  em¬ 
broidery  of  silk  in  several  shades  of  brown.  This  cover  is  then 
gummed  on  to  the  side  of  the  box,  and  a  piece  of  the  cloth  the 
reiiuisite  size  on  to  the  bottom  outside.  The  l)ox  is  liound  round 
the  top  and  bottom  edges  with  worsted  braid  the  same  colour,  which 
is  first  embroidered  with  cross  stitch  in  paler  silk.  The  8  crochet 
stripes  for  the  cover  are  worked  partly  together.  Commence  iu  the 
centre  with  a  foundation  of  4  chain,  drawn  together  to  form  a  circle 
by  a  slip  stitch.  Then  crochet  3  rows  of  double  stitches  working 
round,  increasing  i  in  every  stitch  iu  the  ist  row;  iu  the  2nd  and 
3rd  only  so  many  us  to  make  16  in  the  last.  4th  row:  *  30  chain 
stitches  as  a  foundation  for  the  ist  stripe,  miss  the  last  3,  which 
form  I  treble ;  work  back  ;  2  treble  into  the  next  foundation  stitch ; 
4  |timcs  alternately  2  chain,  2  foundation  stitches,  miss  2  treble 
into  the  2  next  foundation  stitches,  then  3  chain,  miss  3  foundation 
stitches,  7  double  into  the  next  7  fimndation,  i  double  into  the  2nd 
following  stitch  of  the  3rd  row  ;  reiieat  from  *,  working  round,  aud 
secure  the  thread.  5th  row  :  This  is  workisl  on  the  wron/f  side,  aud 
commenced  at  the  end  of  a  stripe;  *25  double  into  the  foundation 
stitch  of  the  next  stripe  of  the  last  row,  missing  the  hist  3  and  the 
first  2  stitches ;  i  chain,  25  double  into  the  corresjxmding  stitches 
of  the  next  stripe,  3  .slip  stitches  into  the  3  chain,  forming  i  treble 
at  the  end ;  repeat  from  *.  In  the  same  way,  and  in  ribbed  crochet, 
work  3  more  rows;  thus  on  each  side  of  every  stripe  towards  the 
centre  of  the  crochet  2  double  stitches  are  decrcaseil,  and  i  chain 
stitch  workeil  between  the  stripes.  The  crochet  is  then,  in  the  manner 
of  illustration  290,  attached  to  the  cloth  by  means  of  point-russe  and 
knotteil  stitches  to  the  cloth,  which  is  then  gummed  on  to  the  lid  of 
the  box.  After  this  a  button,  covered  with  silk  and  crachet,  is  put 
on  the  centre  of  the  lid,  the  edge  of  which  is  bound  with  brown 
braid  ornamcnteil  with  cross  stitch. 

291. — Berlin  Wool  Work  Border, 

'riiis  simjile  border,  worked  in  4  shades  of  oaks  or  greens,  is  very 
ctt'ective  on  a  dark  chirct  or  black  gi-ounding  for  mats,  urn-stands, 
cushions,  and  a  variety  of  purposes. 
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Mesdames  Le  BoniLLiER,  1*5,  Oxford  Street,  scppet  all  the  Materials  required  for  the 
Needlework  Desiors  or  these  Pages. 


*9*  ami  298. — Strap  for  Travellirg  Rug  ir  Krittirg  ard 
Crochet. 

This  stnij)  is  of  lijrht  brown  wool,  rather  loosely  knitted  eross- 
ways  baekwartls  and  forwards,  and  islged  with  crochet  scallops  of 
dark  brown  wool.  Tlie  knitting  is  coniinenced  with  a  foundation  of 
14  stitches.  1st  row,  entirely  plain ;  2nd  row,  purl ;  3rd  row,  i)lain. 
The  first  stitch  of  every  row  is  ahcai/s  slipj)e<l,  the  last  stitch 
knitted ;  these  two  stitches,  as  they  do  not  belong  to  the  pattern, 
will  not  he  nientionetl  again  in  the  following  rows.  4th  row : 
Sli]>  2;  these  are  alirai/is  slipped  together  as  though  they  were  to  he 
j)urle»l.  Put  the  thrciul  behind  the  stitch,  3  plain,  slij)  2,  3  plain, 
slip  2.  5th  row  :  Slip  2,  bring  the  wool  before,  3  purl,  slip  2,  3  purl, 
slip  2.  6th  and  7th  rows  :  Like  the  4th  and  5tli.  8th  row  :  Like  the 
4th.  These  8  rows  are  rcpeatwl.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
thread,  which  in  the  4th — 8th  rows  remains  behind  or  before 
the  slij)jKHl  stitches,  is  not  drawn  too  tight  nor  too  loose ;  the  length 
must  exactly  corresjKmd  with  the  space  oeeupietl  by  the  2  stitches. 
When  the  knitting  is  finished  it  is  cHlgeil  with  a  row  of  purl  crochet, 
with  dark  brown  wool,  as  follows,  alternately : — l  double  into  the 
outer  edge,  i  purl  (5  chain  and  i  slip  stitch  into  the  ist),  missing 
a  corresponding  sj)ace  of  the  edge.  Then  a  ])iecc  of  brown  .Vmericau 
cloth,  with  a  button-hole,  is  attached  to  the  ends,  and  several 
buttons  arc  sewni  on  the  opiK)site  ones  according  to  illustration  292, 
wliich  represents  the  strap  in  use.  Illustration  298  represents  a 
]>ortion  the  original  size. 

293. — Towel-Horse  Orramerted  with  E.mbroiderv. 

This  is  of  carvisl  wood,  ))artly  stained  brown,  partly  polishetl 
black,  about  10  inches  high  and  12  inches  broad.  The  centre  is 
ornamented  with  a  medallion  of  black  velvet  embroidery,  with  corn¬ 
flowers,  which  are  worked  with  blue,  the  ears  of  corn  with  maize, 
the  leaves  and  stems  with  brown  and  green  silk  of  vario\is  sha<li‘s. 


294  and  296. — Two  Medalliors  ir  .Satir  Stitch,  Overcast 
Stitch,  and  Poirt-Rcsse  Kmuroidery. 

These  are  suitable  for  trimming  baskets,  memorandum-lK)uks,  and 
other  fancy  articles.  They  are  embroidereil  on  light -coloured  cloth 
or  silk  rep,  with  silk,  cither  in  a  variety  of  bright  colours,  or  in 
several  shades  of  the  same.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  advisable  to  use 
some  real  gold  thrciul  as  well. 

295. — Orra.mertal  Stard  for  Music  Portfolio. 

Stand  and  frame  of  the  jiortfolio  are  of  turned  wood,  partly  stained 
black,  partly  jxdished  black.  The  stand  is  about  29  inches  high 
and  26  inches  broad;  the  jiortfolio  is  13  inches  high  and  17  inches 
broad,  with  folds  of  dark  grey  shagreiTi  leather,  divided  into  two 
equal  halves  by  a  partition  of  eardlK)ard.  The  ground  of  the  port¬ 
folio  is  of  pale  grey  silk  rep,  ornamented  in  the  centre  of  the  front 
side  with  an  embroidery  medallion  of  fine  coloureil  chenille  (see 
illustration  301).  The  arabesque  design  which  forms  the  edge  of  this 
embroidery  is  worked  partly  with  grey  twisted  silk  and  gold  thread 
in  i)oint-russe,  partly  with  fine  grey  silk  cord.  The  back  of  the 
jmrtfolio  has  the  monogram  worked  in  grey  silk  and  gold  thread. 

301. — Medallior  ir  Cherili.e  Kmdroideuv  for  Music 
Polio  (295). 

This  kind  of  medallion  is  suitable  for  ornamenting  portfolios,  work- 
baskets,  chairs,  toilet  cushions,  &c.  The  embroidery  can  be  worked 
on  a  ground  of  pale  grey  or  fawn-colouretl  silk  rep,  either  with 
tine  chenille  of  various  colours,  with  filoselle,  or  purse-silk.  In  the 
original  the  embniidery  is  worked  with  fine  chenille,  the  flowers  and 
beads  in  several  shades  of  jicnseo  and  pink,  the  leaves,  stems,  and 
U'udrils  in  several  shades  of  green  and  brown.  If  a  ground  of 
another  colour — for  instance,  pule  blue — be  chosen,  the  blossoms  can 
be  workeil  in  gray  and  white,  the  leaves  and  stems  in  moss-green 
and  brown.  The  chenille  embroidery  in  the  above-mentioned  colours 
is  very  pretty  on  a  ground  of  white  silk  crape  or  Irish  silk  gauze. 


OUR  PORTFOLIO. 


J/;/  Lore  hath  Smiled  0,1  Me.  Song.  Words  by  .klf’rcd  Tennyson. 
Music  by  Louisa  Gray.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  28,  Hollcs-strect.) — This  is  a 
pretty  but  rather  commonplace  arrangement  of  Lynette’s  song,  by  no 
means  difficult  of  execution,  but  suited  only  to  high  voices.  It  is, 
however,  also  published  in  a  lower  key,  that  of  E  flat.  Wo  do  not 
know  why  Miss  Gray  should  have  omitti‘d  the  first  verse  of  the  song. 

La  Jolie  lloHijroise.  Valse.  By  Emile  Fischer.  (J.  McDowell  and 
Co.,  25,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street.)  This  valse  is  of  much  the 
same  character  as  the  “Carlsbad.”  It  is  bright  and  lively,  but  not 
difficult,  and  possesses  the  additional  advantage  of  haring  a  pretty 
title-page. 

Carhhad.  Valse  brillante.  By  Alphonse  Leduc.  (J.  McDowell 
and  Co.,  25,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street.) — This  valse  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  pianistes  of  moderate  pretensions,  being  easy,  and  yet 
brilliant  and  effective.  It  is  written  in  a  simple  key,  has  a  good  swing, 
and  is  by  no  means  one  of  M.  Leduc’s  worst  productions. 

Ditn’pliale.  Galop.  By  Louis  Dessaux.  (J.  McDowell  and  Co., 
25,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street.) — Bright,  sparkling,  and  very 
moderately  difficult,  this  galop  will  win  many  admirers.  We  are  not 
surprised  to  see  that  it  is  already  in  its  second  edition.  It  has  well 
deserved  its  success. 

The  SK>n,js  of  Scotland.  Edited  by  Colin  Brown.  (Boosey  and  Co.) 
— This  carefully-edited  book  of  Scottish  songs  will  be  welcome  in  all 
houses  where  good  music  is  loved,  and  will  prove  an  unfailing  source 
of  melody  and  pleasure.  It  is  a  most  comprehensive  collection,  and 
great  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  accuracy 
of  words,  while  the  melodies  have  undergone  a  no  less  strict  super¬ 
vision,  and  have  been  most  wisely  shorn  of  all  modern  innovations. 
We  have,  however,  two  faults  to  find  with  this  book  which  ihight  be 
corrected  in  a  future  edition.  The  first  is,  that  there  is  a  great  want 
of  system,  or  rather  no  system  at  all,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  songs ; 
for  instance,  two  versions  are  given  of  “  Robin  Adair,”  the  more 
modern  one  at  page  47  and  the  original  form  at  imge  lOS  :  two  other 
songs  have  been  separated  in  the  same  way.  In  all  these  cases  why 


could  not  the  two  versions  have  been  printed  on  opposite  pages  ?  By 
this  simple  method  a  comparison  between  the  two  melodics  would 
have  been  rendered  easy;  at  present  it  is  extremely  difficult.  l\e 
would  also  suggest  that  the  songs  relating  to  “  Prince  Charlie” 
should  be  placed  together;  as  it  is  they  are  scattered  through  the  book, 
and  require  much  looking  up  in  the  index.  The  other  fault  woidd  be 
more  easily  remedied ;  it  is  simply  that  the  paper  used  is  so  thin  as  to 
render  an  otherwise  good  type  very  indistinct.  With  these  exceptions 
the  work  is  an  excellent  one,  and  its  value  is  increased  by  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  an  introduction  by  Colin  Brown,  Evening  Lecturer  of 
Music  at  the  Andersonian  U  niversity,  Glasgow,  and  by  the  addition  of 
a  glossary. 

I  Dreamt  that  I  Pai<gcd  thro’  Faii'ij  Land.  Song.  Words  by  Mr.s. 
M.  A.  Baines.  Music  by  Edmond  Wiehler.  (St.  James’s  Music  and 
Pianoforte  Company,  19,  Piccadilly.) — l\'c  cannot  recommend  this 
song ;  neither  music  nor  words  have  any  attraction  ;  it  is  a  thoroughly 
commonplace  performance. 

Necer  Moi'e.  Song.  Words  by  Sarah  Doudney.  Music  by  F. 
Stanislaus.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  28,  llolles-street.)  —  To  some  very 
pathetic  words  by  Miss  Doudney  Mr.  Stanislaus  has  composed  an  air 
possessing  considerable  sweetness.  The  song  should  be  sung  with 
great  expression,  its  beauty  depending  more  on  that  than  on  execu¬ 
tion,  though  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  amongst  easy  songs,  the  accom¬ 
paniment  in  particular  requiring  some  attention. 

La  Cruche  Cu-ssJe.  Quadrille.  By  J.  Strauss.  (J.  McDowell,  25, 
Warwick-street,  Regent-street.) — -\lthough  not  so  good  as  some  of 
the  dance  music  composed  by  Strauss,  this  set  of  quadrilles  is  still  far 
better  than  many  tliat  come  imder  our  notice.  The  airs  are  taken 
from  Pessard’s  opt'ra  comiqiic.  La  C, niche  Caes^c. 

Se  til  ni’.l  massi.  Song.  Words  by  the  Marchese  EugJine  do  Soulay. 
Music  by  Georges  Russes.  (J.  McDowell  and  Co.,  25,  Warwick-street, 
Regent-street.) — This  charming  song  will  be  a  boon  to  all  whose  good 
taste  tires  of  the  ordinary  run  of  ballads.  It  is  a  graceful  composition, 
and  is  published  with  French  or  English  words  and  in  different  keys. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  May. 

UR  fair  Parisians  are  making  the  most  of  their  time 
before  leaving  la  ville  des  plaisirs  for  travelling  or 
the  country. 

Charity  and  pleasure  have  been  pursued  together  for 
the  last  month,  and  nowhere  as  in  Paris  do  they  know 
how  to  combine  the  two.  Were  it  not  for  our  monu¬ 
ments  in  ruins  and  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  future — 
ever  suspended  over  our  heads  like  the  sword  of  Da¬ 
mocles — who  could  imagine  that  Paris  passed,  barely 
two  years  ago,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  a  siege,  the 
sufferings  of  famine,  and  the  horrors  of  l.a  Commune  ? 

But  if  we  sometimes  seem  to  forget  too  quickly,  in 
our  eagerness  to  win  back  to  our  beloved  city  its  native 
prestige  of  splendour  and  attraction,  which  makes  it  the 
first  capital  of  the  civilised  world,  we  know  how  to  re¬ 
member  also  when  opportunity  offers,  and  the  sale 
which  lately  took  place  in  the  rez-de-chaussee  of  the  new 
Opera  House,  under  the  direction  of  Madame  Thiers, 
Mdlle.  Dosne,  and  Madame  de  MacMahon,  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  orphans  of  the  war,  has  once  more  proved 
that  France,  frivolous  as  she  may  appear,  never  forgets 
the  secret  of  accomplishing  miracles  of  Christian  kind¬ 
ness  and  charity.  The  result  of  this  sale,  which  lasted 
three  days,  was  a  sum  of  150,000  francs  !  But  then, 
what  booths,  and  what  saleswomen !  There  were 
eighteen  marckandes,  all  chosen  among  the  most  spiri- 
tuclles,  most  elegant,  and  most  distinguished  of  our 
grandes  dames. 

Madame  Thiers  sold  at  once  cravats  and  photographs 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  small  photo¬ 
graphs  cost  five  francs,  and  the  larger  ones  twenty 
francs,  but  they  each  bore  the  autograph  of  M,  Thiers, 
which  is  certainly  worth  something. 

Princess  Troubetskol  had  set  up  a  lottery,  the  chief 
prize  of  which  was  one  of  those  pretty  carriages  called 
vis-h-vis.  It  was  gained  by  M.  Grenier,  an  artist  of 
the  Theatre  des  Varietes,  who  immediately  presented 
500  francs  for  the  society  in  behalf  of  the  orphans  of 
the  late  war. 

Madame  Bazaine  and  her  charming  sister  had  also  set 
up  a  lottery,  the  principal  prizes  of  which  were  loaves 
of  sugar  !  How  much  wit  and  grace  were  displayed  to 
tempt  visitors  into  taking  tickets  for  such  not  over-inte¬ 
resting  articles  ! 

Madame  la  Princesse  dii  Beauveau  presided  over  the 
buvette,  where  glasses  of  champagne  were  sold  three 
francs  apiece  !  A  large  number  were  drunk,  it  was 
so  hot,  and  the  place  was  so  crowded. 

Madame  Khan  sold  cigars. 

Madame  de  MacMahon’s  elegant  booth  contained 
porcelains,  Chinese  curiosities,  and  indiarubber  go¬ 
loshes  ! — ’twas  a  real  bazaar.  La  Marechale  acquitted 
herself  ^  merveilleof  her  rale;  she  was  especially  anxious 
to  force  indiarubber  goloshes  upon  all  her  friends  and 


acquaintances,  in  spite  of  the  beauty  of  the  weather. 
“  It  is  by  way  of  precaution,”  she  said.  “  You  are 
going  to  start  for  the  country  or  the  seaside,  and  I  wish 
you  to  avoid  taking  colds  and  coughs.” 

And  thus  the  goloshes  were  sold  off  in  the  most 
wonderful  manner. 

Madame  de  Sesto,  charmingly  dressed  as  a  boitque- 
t'lere,  sold  her  bouquets  by  thousands.  The  e^mptoirs 
of  Madame  Appert  and  Madame  Fourrichon  were  also 
much  crowded. 

Madame  de  Laurenceau  was  at  the  head  of  the 
buffet,  and  sold  an  incredible  number  of  glasses  of 
wine,  lemonade,  and  enu-sucree.  In  a  word,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  veute  was  complete. 

Another  sale  was  held  a  few  weeks  ago  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Alsaciens-Lorrains,  at  the  Hotel  des 
Ventes  of  the  Rue  Drouot.  It  consisted  of  pictures, 
water-colours,  drawings,  engravings,  sculptures,  aquiv- 
fortCE  and  china,  generously  given  by  artists  of  talent 
in  favour  of  the  emigrants. 

Nor  is  France  behindhand  in  matters  of  art  and 
taste.  The  distinguished  part  she  holds  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  Vienna  is  a  fresh  proof  of  this. 

When  our  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  is  closed 
and  the  spring  races  are  over,  all  our  beati-monde  will  be 
en  route  for  Vienna,  and  after  that  will  come  the  saison 
de  bains,  so  th.at  Paris,  now  still  gay  and  brilliant,  will 
soon  be  deserted,  or  only  filled  with  provindales  and 
foreigners . 

The  theatrical  season  is  closing  with  quite  a  bouquet 
of  new  pieces.  At  the  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance, 
Jane,  a  drama  in  three  acts  by  M.  Touroude,  is  full  of 
poignant  interest,  and  compensates  by  the  pleasure  it 
gives  for  the  discomfort  of  remaining  shut  up  in  a  box 
during  sweet  summer  nights  full  of  soft  odours  and 
warblings. 

Ma  Cousine,  a  one-act  piece  at  the  Vaudeville,  is  a 
gay  and  clever  bluette,  in  which  Mdlle.  Massin  is  very 
charming. 

M.  Coppee,  the  fiivourite  poet  of  the  day,  who 
would  certainly  be  our  poet-laureate  if  we  had  such  in 
I'rance,  has  also  given  us  another  of  his  exquisite  short 
scenic  dialogues.  Te  Petit  ]\Iarquis,  though  not  perhaps 
equal  to  Le  Passant,  is  still  a  little  ehej  (F aein<re  in  its 
way.  It  is  longer  than  his  former  pieces,  and  is  played 
at  the  Odeon. 

We  cannot  give  equal  praise  to  M.  Octave  Feuillet’s 
new  composition.  L' Acrobate  has  proved  little  worthy 
either  of  the  author  or  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise.  It  is 
still  the  same  worn-out  subject  of  La  Supplice  dune 
Femme,  and,  more  recently.  La  Femme  de  Claude,  and  one 
wonders  how  writers  of  talent  can  go  on  harping  upon 
the  same  hackneyed  theme  when  not  only  the  literary 
world  but  also  the  general  public  are  so  heartily  weary 
of  it.  I.et  us  hope  this  is  the  last  gasp. 
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Design  for  a  Conservatory  Leading  Out  of  a  Drawing  Room. 
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The  conservatory  which  is  our  principal  subject  of 
illustration  this  month  will  give  many  useful  hints  as  to 
arrangements,  &c.,  even  to  those  whose  circumstances 
or  inclinations  do  not  permit  them  to  copy  this  graceful 
design  in  all  its  details.  The  introduction  of  bamboo 
cane  work  is  effective  alike  as  a  decoration  and  as 
affording  a  support  to  various  beautiful  creepers. 

Campanula  Medium  Calycanthema  is  a  splendid 
showy  variety  of  the  Canterbury  Bell,  the  calyx  forming 
an  elegant  cup  round  the  base  of  the  bell,  and  being  of 
the  same  beautiful  colour  as  the  corolla.  These  varieties 
come  quite  true  from  seed. 

Mr.  Dick  Radclyffe,  1 29, 

High  Holborn,  supplies  the 
seed  in  packets  at  is.  6d. 
each . 

The  operations  of  garden¬ 
ing  are  so  various  that  we 
frequently  find  it  difficult  to 
fix  upon  any  one  subject  out 
of  the  many  which  invite 
attention.  The  more  simple 
matters  belonging  to  this  art 
are  always  in  danger  of  being 
entirely  neglected  by  the 
pressure  of  the  more  ab¬ 
struse  ;  and  yet  it  is  mainly 
upon  these  simple  matters 
that  success  in  gardening 
depends.  What  more  simple 
than  potting  and  watering, 
and  at  the  same  time  what 
more  important  than  these 
two  very  simple  operations  ? 

We  have  little  hesitation  in 
affirming  that  success  and 
failure  in  floriculture  are 
very  mainly  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  knowledge  and 
ignorance  in  respect  of  them ; 
potting  and  watering  well 
done  or  badly  done  is  the 
measure  of  the  difference 
between  the  two.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  shift  a  plant 
from  one  pot  into  another  ; 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  pour 
water  out  of  a  watering-pot 
over  it;  but  the  “when” 

and  the  “  how”  in  respect  of  these  two  easy  matters  are 
the  result  of  much  practical  knowledge  and  long  expe¬ 
rience.  In  the  hands  of  the  unskilful,  plants  die  under 
these  operations  just  as  human  patients  die  who  commit 
themselves  and  their  ailments  to  the  treatment  of  quacks. 

In  potting  especially  there  is  much  to  be  learned,  and 
very  much  which  can  only  be  learned  by  experience. 
Books  cannot  possibly  convey  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
known.  The  names  of  things  vary  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  in  some  places  the  sizes  of  pots  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  number  that  make  up  what  is  called  a 
“  cast” — that  is,  a  lump  of  clay  which  is  worked  up 
into  any  number  of  pots  according  to  their  size  up  to 


CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA 


sixty.  In  other  places  the  diameter  of  the  top  is  taken 
as  the  measure,  and  pots  are  called  three  or  four  inch. 
See.,  SiC.,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  the  most  intelli¬ 
gible  method,  but  it  is  by  no  means  always  adopted  in 
books  on  gardening.  Again,  all  new  pots  require  to  be 
soaked  in  water,  and  left  to  dry  before  they  are  used. 
All  new  crockery  for  domestic  use  should  also  be  so 
treated,  and  though  we  do  not  attempt  to  give  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  it,  experience  shows  that  the  soil  does  not  well 
hang  to  the  sides  of  garden-pots  unless  so  treated. 
Dirty  pots  are  open  to  the  same  objection.  Let  any  one 
try  to  put  a  plant  with  fresh 
soil  into  a  pot  which  has 
been  used  before,  and  left 
unwashed,  and  he  will  find 
in  a  few  days,  when  the  soil 
begins  to  dry,  that  it  leaves 
a  space,  and  does  not  adhere 
as  it  should  do  to  the  sides 
of  it.  No  plant  can  possibly 
flourish  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  The  roots  of  a 
plant  draw  to  the  sides  of  a 
pot  naturally  in  search  of 
moisture  ;  and  growth,  of 
course,  is  materially  checked 
if  a  current  of  air  is  allowed 
to  pass  between  them  and 
the  sides.  Some  plants  ex¬ 
hibit  this  tendency  in  such  a 
remarkable  degree  that  few 
roots  are  to  be  seen  except  a 
network  on  the  outside  of 
the  soil  next  the  pot.  All 
such  plants,  it  is  obvious  to 
remark,  require  frequent 
shifting,  and  to  keep  them 
within  bounds  the  shafts 
should  be  put  into  pots  each 
time  one  size  larger.  If  at 
any  time  it  should  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  use  of  an  old 
pot  unwashed,  one  should 
be  selected  as  dry  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  inside  of  it 
well  rubbed  with  a  piece  of 
tile.  This  is  a  slovenly 
method,  and  not  to  be  re¬ 
commended,  but  it  answers 
on  an  emergency  when  there  is  no  time  for  washing  and 
drying.  Like  many  other  things,  modern  garden-pots 
are  not  made  of  so  good  material  or  so  well  shaped  as 
they  used  to  be.  The  clay  is  too  porous  from  not  being 
worked  sufficiently,  and  not  thick  enough,  and  as  a 
further  means  of  stinting  the  quantity  the  pots  are  made 
very  narrow  at  the  bottom  so  that  they  do  not  contain 
their  proper  quantity  of  soil.  It  is  said  that  pots  narrow 
at  the  bottom  are  more  readily  packed  in  a  hotbed,  but 
we  are  sure  that  there  is  no  gain  in  this  respect  which 
is  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  diminished 
quantity  of  the  soil  which  they  contain.  Another  im¬ 
portant  particular  is  drainage,  for  if  proper  provision  be 
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not  made  for  this  the  soil  becomes  soddened  and  vege¬ 
tation  is  impeded.  As  a  general  rule,  not  less  than  an 
inch  in  depth  at  the  bottom  of  every  pot  should  be 
filled  with  “  crocks,”  as  they  are  called — that  is,  broken 
potsherds,  one  piece  rather  larger  than  the  rest  being 
placed  over  the  hole ;  a  good  substitute  for  this  piece  is 
a  cockleshell,  or  an  oyster-shell  if  the  pot  be  a  large  one. 

We  alluded  just  now  to  the  injury  done  by  allowing 
a  vacant  space  to  occur  between  the  soil  and  the  sides 
of  pots  from  want  of  proper  care  and  preparation  ;  the 
like  injury  frequently  results  from  imperfect  potting. 
If  the  fresh  soil  be  not  thrust  well  down  with  a  piece 
of  stick,  which  should  be  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
pots  well  shaken,  such  vacant  spaces  are  very  likely 
to  occur.  It  will  require  a  practised  eye  and  some  little 
experience  to  tell  when  any  particular  plant  needs  re¬ 
potting  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  growth  sets  in,  the 
operation  should  be  performed.  There  are  few  potted 
plants  that  can  do  much  good  without  one  shift  in  the 
course  of  a  twelvemonth.  Many  require  two  or  three, 
and  some  even  more.  When  growth  is  the  object  in 
view  the  earth  should  be  left  as  loose  as  possible  ;  but 
if  the  early  production  of  blossom  be  sought  for,  then 
the  soil  must  be  pressed  quite  close  round  the  roots. 
The  soil  used  must,  of  course,  be  that  suited  to  the 
culture  of  the  particular  plant.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  same'  soil  will  not  suit  everything.  Some  plants 
require  peat-mould,  some  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam, 
some  a  stiff  clay,  some  a  sandy  leaf-mould.  Whatever 
the  soil,  however,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
that  it  is  free  from  fungus  growth,  insects,  and  especially 
worms.  l.eaf-mould,  unless  considerable  attention  be 
paid  to  the  preparing  of  it,  is  very  liable  to  fungus 
growth.  Its  fine  white  fibres  may  easily  be  detected 
by  the  eve,  and  its  peculiar  scent  quite  as  easily  reveals 
its  presence  to  the  nose.  It  must  be  avoided  as  a  pest, 
for  it  is  certain  destruction  to  every  plant  that  comes  in 
contact  with  it.  Small  pieces  of  rotten  wood,  fir  boughs, 
and  fir  cones  are  always  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
this  minute  parasite.  They  should  be  thrown  on  one 
side  whenever  they  are  found  in  a  heap  of  leaf-mould, 
and  upon  any  heap  of  the  soil  a  little  new  lime  may 
with  advantage  be  sprinkled  from  time  to  time  as  it  is 
being  turned  over.  Worms  also  are  frightfully  inju¬ 
rious  to  potted  plants  ;  they  cause  more  cases  of  death 
and  destruction  than  the  inexperienced  will  be  prepared, 
at  first  sight,  to  admit.  We  have  frequently  found  pots 
full  of  cuttings  entirely  destroyed  by  worms.  They 
draw  the  moisture  from  the  fine  fibrous  roots,  until, 
eventually,  they  leave  them  as  dry  as  so  many  pieces  of 
burnt  thread.  One  large  worm  is  quite  able  to  effect 
this  ;  and  even  in  cases  where  the  destruction  of  life 
is  not  so  complete,  the  soil  is  rendered  so  soddened  and 
clammy  from  them  that  healthy  growth  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  very  generally  owing  to  the  presence  of 
worms  that  greenhouse  plants  look  sickly,  that  flower* 
buds  have  no  strength  to  develop  themselves,  and 
flowers  fall  off  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  b  own.  Of 
course  ir  is  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty,  and  indeed 
quite  impossible,  to  keep  all  the  soil  used  in  potting 
free  from  worms.  Large  ones  can  always  be  detected. 


but  many  small  ones,  w'hich  grow  rapidly  enough,  may 
pass  unobserved.  These,  however,  will  shortly  show 
signs  of  their  presence  by  throwing  up  “  earths”  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  as  soon  as  these  are  detected, 
the  worms  should  be  sought  for  and  removed.  The 
easiest  and  most  effectual  plan  is  to  take  the  plant  care¬ 
fully  out  of  the  pot  without  disturbing  the  ball  of  earth, 
and  to  lay  it  on  one  side  upon  a  board  for  a  few  minutes. 
Any  worms  contained  in  the  soil  will  generally  draw  to 
the  surface  without  further  trouble,  but  if  not  they  can 
be  made  to  do  so  by  pouring  a  little  weak  lime-water 
through  the  ball.  The  injury  done  by  these  plagues  is 
very  insidious,  and  we  would  strongly  advise  all  amateurs 
who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  growth  and  general  state 
of  the  health  of  their  plants  not  merely  to  suspect  their 
presence,  but  to  search  for  them. 

The  early  part  of  the  month  of  June  may  be  regarded 
as  a  transition  period,  during  which  few  gardens  can 
be  said  to  look  well.  Early  spring  annuals  are  over, 
and  most  bulbs  that  have  done  flowering  are  in  an  un¬ 
tidy  state,  for  the  sap  is  not  yet  sufficiently  down  for 
the  dying  foliage  to  be  removed  ;  moreover,  the  summer 
plants  have  so  recently  been  put  out  that  they  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  make  any  show  at  present.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  find  that  they  look  fresh  and  green 
after  their  move,  and  have  escaped  injury  from  frost 
and  sharp  winds.  This  is  a  good  time  to  propagate 
carnations,  picotees,  and  pinks  by  pipings  set  in  pots  of 
sandy  loam.  They  require  no  hear,  but  will  root  freely  if 
plunged  in  a  north  border.  Pansies  may  also  be  struck. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  these  flowers,  which  were 
great  favourites  several  years  ago,  are  again  being 
brought  into  notice.  The  common  heartsease  has 
amply  repaid  the  florists  for  all  the  care  they  have 
bestowed  upon  it.  We  have  seen  of  late  some  astonish¬ 
ingly  fine  flowers  in  our  cottage  gardens.  The  best 
cuttings  of  pansies  are  obtained  from  the  short  side 
shoots  of  the  old  plants.  Grass  lawns  and  gravel 
walks  will  require  at  this  season  especial  attention.  No 
garden  can  look  well  if  these  are  ill  kept.  The  Dutch 
hoe  is  now  the  most  important  garden  tool.  In  dry 
weather  it  should  never  be  idle.  Crops  in  the  kitchen 
garden  are  always  much  improved  by  stirring  the  soil ; 
the  use  of  the  hoe  is  quite  as  necessary  on  this  account 
as  it  is  to  keep  down  weeds.  Cucumbers,  gourds, 
vegetable-marrows,  tomatoes,  capsicums,  may  now  be 
set  out  in  the  open  ground.  All  of  them  require  a 
good  rich  soil,  and  the  tomatoes  a  warm  situation.  We 
are  not  advocates  for  artificial  watering  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  It  involves  much  labour,  and  if  once  begun 
it  must  be  continued,  for  it  induces  the  plants  to  send 
their  roots  to  the  surface  instead  of  diving  deep  into 
the  soil  in  search  of  moisture  for  themselves.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  better  to  water  them  than  to  leave  things  to 
die  from  drought.  Liquid  manure,  if  freely  given 
during  this  month,  will  greatly  improve  both  asparagus 
and  seakale.  Rhubarb  plants,  which  have  served  their 
purpose  for  the  present  year,  should  have  a  quantity  of 
well-rotted  manure  dug  in  about  their  roots.  This 
operation  is  better  done  now  than  at  any  later  period. 
Search  for  and  destroy  caterpillars,  slugs,  and  other 
pests.  Disbud  wall  trees,  and  nail  in  all  useful  wood. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  ENTERTAINMENTS,  &c. 


At  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  Lucia, 
Linda,  and  Marta  have  afforded  the  young  Canadian 
prima  donna,  Mdlle.  Emma  Albani,  opportunities  for 
evincing  the  steady  progress  she  is  making  in  her  art 
both  vocally  and  histrionically.  The  revivals  of  the 
grand  chef  d'ceuvres  of  Rossini  and  Auber,  GugHelmo 
Tel!  and  Masaniello,  in  the  style  of  magnificence  for 
which  this  establishment  is  supereminent,  have  been 
welcomed  with  delight  by  public  and  connoisseurs. 
Signor  Mongini  distinguished  himself  by  his  forcible 
rendering  of  the  part  of  Arnoldo  in  the  first-named 
opera,  and  Signor  Nicolini  gave  a  picturesque  and  highly 
dramatic  rendering  of  the  patriotic  hero  in  the  latter. 

I  The  ever-popular  Barbiere  was  selected  as  the  vehicle 

for  the  rentree  of  that  petted  idol,  Madame  Canx-P.itti, 
who  once  more  exercised  her  powerful  sway  over  the 
hearts  of  the  spectators,  subsequently  appearing  in  Don 
Giovanni  and  Dinorah. 

At  Her  Majesty’s  Opera,  Drury  Lane,  the  principal 
event  has  been  the  reappearance  of  Madame  Nilsson- 
Rouzaud.  The  famous  Swedish  cantatrice  has  hitherto 
sung  in  only  such  familiar  but  favourite  operas  as  Faust 
and  La  Traviata,  but  the  speedy  reproduction  of  Am- 
broise  Thomas’s  Mignon,  in  which  she  will  resume  her 
'  original  part  of  the  heroine,  is  announced.  Among 

other  operas  Semir amide  and  La  Favorita  have  been  given, 
with  Madame  Tietjens  in  the  titel-roks. 

At  the  Haymarket  there  is  at  present  no  mention  of 
a  change,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  fairy  comedy  of  The 
Wicked  World  still  continuing  attractive,  supplemented 
as  it  is  by  the  capital  and  sparkling  little  comedietta. 
His  Own  Enemy,  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  sustain 
the  principal  characters  in  their  own  easy,  finished  style. 

At  the  Lyceum  Mr.  W.  G.  Wills’s,  or  rather  Mr. 
Irving’s,  Eugene  Aram  is  drawing  overflowing  houses. 
Well  constructed,  the  dialogue  replete  with  poetic  beauty, 
and  superlatively  acted  by  the  principal  performers, 
Mr.  Henry  Irving  and  Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  this  was  to 
be  naturally  expected.  On  dit,  that  the  character  of  the 
Cardinal  in  Bulwer’s  (Lord  Lytton)  fine  play  of  Richelieu 
is  to  be  the  next  part  for  the  display  of  the  exceptional 
talents  of  the  great  actor. 

At  the  Princess’s  the  attraction  of  the  French  com¬ 
pany  received  a  strong  impetus  by  the  accession  of  the 
celebrated  actress,  Mdlle.  Aimee  Desclee,  who  appeared 
as  the  erring  heroine  in  Frou-Frou,  and  was  received 
with  overwhelming  and  well-merited  applause. 

At  the  Gaiety  English  opera  has  been  in  vogue,  the 
revival  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop’s  Guy  Mannering,  replete 
throughout  with  pure  and  expressive  melody,  being  a 
noticeable  feature  in  the  repertoire.  Mr.  Charles  Mathews 
has  returned  from  the  provinces,  and  made  his  reap¬ 
pearance  in  his  well-known  impersonations  of  Wildair 
in  The  Liar  and  Patter  versus  Clatter.  The  renowned 
grotesque  actor,  Mr.  George  Conquest,  is  announced 
in  a  new  supernatural  drama  for  the  loth  instant. 

The  Court  Theatre  has  a  new  comedy,  entitled  About 
Town.  It  is  amusing  in  representation,  and  well  acted, 
but  there  is  nothing  particularly  striking  or  original  in 


the  story,  that  of  a  gentlemanly  hero  in  the  power  of  a 
scoundrel  who  takes  every  natural  and  unnatural  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  position.  The  first-named  character  is  well 
embodied  by  Mr.  George  Rignold.  Mrs.  W .  H.  Stephens 
has  the  part  of  a  lady  of  fashion,  which,  clever  though 
she  be  in  her  own  particular  walk,  is  entirely  out  of  her 
reach.  The  notorious  satirical  burlesque  of  The  Happy 
Land  still  draws  crowded  and  uproarious  audiences. 

The  Charing  Cross  Theatre  is  occupied  by  a  select 
and  well-organised  company  from  the  provinces  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Richard  Younge.  The  opening 
piece,  by  H.  J.  Byron,  Time’s  Triumph,  has  been  stamped 
by  a  London  audience  with  the  verdict  of  approval. 

At  the  Globe  the  latest  novelty  is  also  from  the  pen 
of  this  author,  decidedly  the  most  popular  and  prolific 
of  modern  days.  Fine  Feathers,  as  it  is  entitled,  is  highly 
amusing,  well  acted  throughout,  and  placed  in  perfectly 
good  taste  upon  the  stage.  There  is  every  probability 
of  its  having  a  long  and  successful  run. 

At  the  Adelphi  The  Wandering  Jew  has  revived  the 
palmy  days  of  melodrama  for  which  this  house  was  once 
so  famous.  Among  the  actors  who  contribute  to  the 
success  of  this  latest  sensational  piece  Dagobert’s  faithful 
dog  Killjoy  deserves  special  mention. 

Mr.  Henry  Leslie’s  delightful  series  of  choral  concerts 
came  to  a  close  for  the  present  season  with  the  director’s 
benefit  on  the  29th  ult.  The  list  of  vocalists  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  contained  the  names  of  those  popular  favourites, 
Messrs.  Sims  Reeves  and  Santley. 

At  the  Gallery  of  Illustration  a  new  entertainment, 
entitled  AlildrecPs  Well,  a  Romance  of  the  Aliddle  Ages 
(19//&  Century),  has  obtained  a  signal  and  deserved 
success.  The  story,  which  is  so  well  constructed  as  to 
belong  more  to  the  domain  of  legitimate  comedy,  is  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand,  and  consequently  brimful  of  wit  and 
humour.  The  music  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  German 
Reed,  and  is  pleasing,  tuneful,  and  effective.  The  clever 
Mr.  Corney  Grain  announces  a  new  musical  sketch. 

The  society  known  as  “  The  Schubert”  gave  an  excel¬ 
lent  concert  on  the  14th  ult.,  under  the  presidency  of  its 
talented  director,  Herr  Schubert,  at  the  Beethoven 
Rooms.  The  talented  conductor  played  in  a  most 
finished  and  expressive  style  a  violoncello  solo,  “  Aben- 
lied,”  by  R.  Schumann,  to  whose  compositions  the  first 
part  of  the  programme  was  entirely  devoted  ;  also  two 
morccaux,  “  Chansonette”  and  “  Follette,”  by  Stiehl, 
which  were  warmly  applauded,  it  being  their  first  time 
of  performance.  Among  the  artistes  Mdlle.  Friese 
greatly  distinguished  herself  by  her  vigorous  rendering 
of  the  violin  parts  in  some  of  the  most  admired  compo¬ 
sitions  of  Beethoven,  Schumann,  and  Ernst  -,  and  Mdlle. 
Elise  Jansen  displayed  her  great  proficiency  as  a  harpist. 
These  elegant  concerts  are  a  great  desideratum  for  true 
lovers  of  classical  music. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  the  season  of  Saturday  Opera 
Concerts  has  commenced  with  the  usual  L  lat.  The  pro¬ 
duction  at  this  delightful  place  of  popular  resort  of 
Tom  Taylor’s  “  Shakspeare’s  Hamlet,"  heralded  with 
such  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  has  proved  a  failure. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed — 

To  ihe  Editor  of  the 

ExGLisnwoMAs’s  Domestic  Maoazime, 

Waricich  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
(Englishwoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

1451.  Ettolia  wishes  some  oixan  or  harmonium  music  orluno  v- 
taries,  for  which  she  would  give  in  exchange  boxes  of  dried  fern- 
named,  20  in  each  box,  or  several  years’  numbers  of  the  English- 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  or  some  secular  music.  Ettolia 
wishes  to  procure  a  hymn  tune  for  the  words  — 

“The  happy  mom  is  come. 

Triumphant  o’er  the  grave, 

The  Saviour  leaves  the  tomb 
•  Omnipotent  to  save; 

Captivity  is  captive  led. 

For  j(sns  liveth  that  was  dead.’’ 

Eitolia  plays  for  a  Sunday  sendee,  and  cannot  meet  with  an  old 
tune  she  much  desires,  and  does  not  know  its  name;  it  is  very  pretty, 
and  suitable  to  the  words.  It  is  not  either  of  the  tunes  in  Mercer’s 
collection,  Windle’s,  Ancient  and  Modem,  Bristol,  or  Novello’s.  She 
would  feel  most  grateful  if  some  kind  person  would  send  her,  or  direct 
her,  to  any  tune  likely  to  be  the  one,  and  not  in  those  books ;  the 
metre  is  four  sixes  and  two  eights. 

1452.  S.  L.  C.  lias  two  crape  Imnnets  to  exchange;  one  for  first 
mourning,  the  other  for  second  mourning.  The  fomier  came  from 
Peter  Robinson’s,  the  latter  from  a  court  milliner.  They  are  both  in 
perfect  presen-ation  and  very  fashionable.  Offers  re<iuested. 

1483.  Esmerald.v  h.as  many  articles  to  offer. 

14S4.  E.  D.  II.  makes  point  lace  butterflies,  flowers,  and  cravat  ends, 
iS  stamps;  larger  cravat  ends,  30  stamps.  Other  orders  executed. 
Price  list  sent  on  receipt  of  stamped  envelope.  Address,  E.  D.  11., 
Post-office,  Bridport,  Dorsetshire. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

***  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
onr  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instraction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  deiiartment — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editou  or  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  CoKRESPONDEvrs. — All  letters  re<iuiring  au  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


Minnie  writes — “To  the  Editor  of  the  Enolishwom.an’s  Domestic 
Magazine. — Madam, — In  my  last  letter  I  proposed  that  young  ladies 
should,  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  some  few  years  since,  wear 
their  dresses  shorter  than  is  now  the  fashion,  and  I  expressed  the 
opinion  that  they  were  more  healthy  and  convenient,  more  suited  to 
the  costume  of  young  persons,  and  decidedly  more  elegant.  I  admitted 
that  their  adoption  involved  another  change,  and  I  now  suggest  a 
return  to  an  article  of  dress  formerly  worn  by  girls,  which  I  much 
wish  to  see  again  in  fashion — I  mean  the  long  white  trousers,  which, 
till  about  eighteen  years  ago,  formed  so  pretty  and  so  conspicuous  a 
part  of  their  costume.  Doubtless  some  of  your  readers  will  say  they 
are  tasteless  and  unbecoming,  and  use  other  disparaging  adjectives.  I 
reply  that  they  were  all  but  universal  for  quite  forty  years,  and  had 
they  been  ugly  they  would  have  been  early  abandoned,  like  other 
nglinesse.s,  as  the  waist  under  the  armpits  of  (Jeorge  the  Third’s  time, 
the  monstrous  bonnets  and  the  bishop- sleeves  of  the  next  two  reigns. 
The  abandonment  of  long  trousers  necessitated  longer  skirts,  for 
modesty’s  sake,  and  though  I  think  that  girls  young  enough  to  wear 
short  dresses  should  be  so  innocent  that  the  deeorum  or  otherwise  of 
their  costume  ought  not  to  enter  their  heads,  still,  if  modesty  of 
attire  is  of  moment  at  all,  long  trousers  have  the  advantage  over  the 
present  style.  They  would  give,  as  they  gave  formerly,  a  character 
to  the  young  ladies’  dress  which  their  present  costume  sadly  wants, 
for  now  it  has  no  distinctive  style,  since  long  hair  flowing  down  the 
bock  and  skirts  a  few  inches  from  the  ground  are,  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
not  confined  to  girls  in  their  teens.  Long  trousers  of  linen  orcambrici 


trimmed  with  needlework  or  lace,  are  feminine  enough,  despite  their 
name  and  shape,  and  there  is  no  question  of  their  youthful  appearance, 
which  I  think  a  very  great  advantage.  To  bo  quite  beautiful  they 
should  be  brilliantly  white,  and  %’ery  stiffly  starched,  so  as  not  to  look 
creased  or  muddled,  and  should  be  so  long  os  to  roach  the  feet,  even 
if  they  do  not  slightly  hide  the  insteps.  The  trousers  may  bo  orna¬ 
mented  in  many  ways.  Even  when  quite  plain,  and  with  only  one 
deep  hem,  they  are  charming;  but  trimmed  with  rich  needlework 
borders,  and  with  strips  of  insertion,  sometimes,  in  full  dress,  with 
bright-coloured  ribbon  run  in  the  work,  or  with  flounces  of  lace,  or 
with  various  trimmings  of  finely- worked  muslin,  they  are  most  elegant 
and  becoming.  They  also  make  the  feet  look  so  much  smaller,  and 
veil  many  defects  now  too  often  visible,  as  ill-shaped  legs,  bony  or 
thick  ankles,  or  flat  insteps.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  pretty 
trousers,  tastefully  trimmed  in  various  fashions,  we  used  to  wear 
twenty  years  ago,  and  which  made  our  costume  so  bright  and  attrac¬ 
tive,  when  white  muslin  dresses,  with  small  black  or  bright-coloured 
silk  mantles,  were  almost  universally  worn  in  summer  by  girls,  the 
former  being  smarter,  and  certainly  softer  and  prettier,  in  material, 
than  the  wliite  pique  now  in  vogue.  Quite  young  children,  say  girls 
under  six  or  seven  (unless  unusually  tall),  should  only  wear  their 
trousers  a  few  inches  below  the  skirt,  which  at  this  age  should  be 
above  the  knees.  Their  limbs  are  not  long  enough  or  their  move¬ 
ments  such  os  to  make  them  look  well  in  quite  long  trousers.  I  think 
that  a  hat  of  one  of  the  many  pretty  shapes  which  have  been  worn 
for  some  years  past,  with  the  glossy  hair  floating  over  the  shoulders, 
the  figure  displayed  by  a  tight-fitting  dress,  a  looped-up  skirt,  full  at 
the  liips,  a  bright -coloured  sash  tied  behind,  the  petticoats  excessively 
short,  fully  displaying  long  brilliantly  white  trousers,  falling  grace¬ 
fully  across  the  instep,  just  showing  the  open-worked  stocking,  and 
the  feet  flashing  brightly  in  the  pretty  patent  leather  shoes  and  sandals 
I  have  written  of  before,  constitute  the  most  piquant,  dainty,  and  capti¬ 
vating  costume  devised  for  girls.  Thus  attired,  in  a  dress  singularly 
appropriate  and  characteristic,  because  so  becoming,  childlike,  and 
modest,  girls  might  well  wear  it  till  a  much  more  womanly  age,  and 
if  young  ladies  in  their  teens  would  believe  how  much  more  fascinating 
they  look  in  the  youthful  and  ladylike  dress  I  propose,  they  would 
adopt  it  with  pleasure  and  retain  it  without  hesitatiou,  and  would 
admit  its  convenience,  propriety,  and  elegance.  Long  trousers  might 
be  easily  introduced,  as  it  would  only  involve  the  gradual  lengthening, 
by  a  few  inches  at  a  time,  of  the  trousers  which  all  girls  wear  till  they 
reach  the  desired  length,  and  slightly  rest  on  the  pretty  little  feet, 
looking  all  the  smaller,  and  glittering  brightly  from  beneath  the 
snowy  linen  or  delicate  lace  or  cambric.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to 
renew  old  fashions,  and  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  this  one  revived, 
for  its  prettiness  and  piquancy  make  it  almost  the  only  thing  wanting 
to  render  the  young  ladies’  costume  of  the  present  day  all  that  can  bo 
desired.’’ 

II.  P.  B.  asks — “  Can  any  one  tell  me  where  I  can  procure  bundles 
of  coloured  pith  for  plaiting  into  hats,  and  directions  for  making  the 
hats 

Mrs.  P.  says — “  Would  you  inform  me  through  your  Magoziue  how 
to  clean  grease  from  a  velvet  waistcoat  ?”  [Strong  liq.  ammonia,  equal 
parts  with  cold  water,  apply  with  sponge.] 

Olive  says  : — “  Please  tell  Nell,  who  complains  in  the  last  month 
of  her  double  chin,  that  I  have  been  troubled  in  the  same  way  myself, 
and  found  no  cure  except  sitting  and  walking  vecg  upright,  and  never 
to  give  ivay  to  lounging  habits.’’ 

IIelen  W. — It  is  not  possible  to  give  full-size  patterns  of  every 
design,  but  we  will  endeavour  to  carry  out  your  suggestion  as  far  as 
possible. 

Mrs.  R. — Foulard  silk  of  Messrs.  Debenham  and  Freebody,  Wig- 
more-street,  Cavendish-stinare,  in  England,  and  La  Malle  des  Indes, 
Passage  Verdean,  24  and  26,  Paris,  is  the  address  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  house  for  foulards  in  Paris. 

Will  the  Silkworm  be  so  very  kind  as  to  tell  Violet  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  what  would  bo 
the  prettiest  stylo  in  which  to  remake  up  now  a  white  alpaca  dress  for 
ordinary  wear,  so  as  to  keep  sufficiently  in  fashion  throngh  the 
changes  of  the  coming  seasons  ?  Shonld  it  have  a  tunic  ?  and  what 
trimming  is  most  ladylike  ?  Also  how  to  make  self-coloured  frocks — 
blue  and  maize — in  the  prettiest  fashion  for  little  girls  of  five  and 
seven?  Will  the  Silkworm  also  kindly  tell  Violet  if  she  knows 
whether  the  Eau  des  Fees,  recommended  to  restore  grey  hair,  would 
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require  constant  application,  or  if  one  bottle  would  effect  a  cure  in  an 
ordinary  case?  Also  its  price,  and  bow  to  procure  it?  ViOLtT 
rofn^ts  the  Silkworm’s  severe  indisposition,  and  trusts  sbe  is  much 
better;  her  papers  are  always  loohed  forward  to  with  much  interest, 
[i.  Make  your  alpaca  with  polonaise,  tunic,  and  bascines.  Several 
very  pretty  modes  will  be  found  in  this  number,  s.  See  “  Children’s 
Costumes”  in  this  number.  3.  Silkworm  has  no  experience  of  Eau 
des  Fees.  4.  May  be  obtained  of  Mons.  Jozeau,  49,  Uaymarket.] 

Etta  would  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  would  kindly  answer  the 
following  questions; — i.  Of  whom  is  Tennyson  speaking  in  In 
Memoriam  f  [Of  his  friend  Hallam.]  2.  Which  is  the  proper  way 
for  a  lady  to  eat  cheese  after  dinner?  [Cheese  is  eaten  with  a  knife, 
which,  however,  must  not  enter  the  mouth.]  3.  And  do  gentlemen 
eat  it  the  same  way  as  ladies  ?  [Yes.]  What  is  the  proper  order  in 
which  ladies  should  retire  from  the  dinner-table  for  the  drawing¬ 
room  ?  [Hostess  leads,  the  ladies  next  in  rank  follow.] 

Questions — i.  When  a  marriage  is  a  very  quiet  one — only  bride, 
bridegroom,  and  her  solicitor— is  there  any  occasion  to  send  bride¬ 
cake  to  relations  and  friends  ?  [Xo.]  2.  In  case  none  is  sent  and  no 
cards,  how  are  your  friends  informed  of  the  marriage  ?  [Through  the 
newspapers.]  3.  Would  it  do  to  send  a  new  spaper  to  each  with  the 
announcement  in?  [Yes.]  4.  How  are  your  friends  acquainted 
with  your  return  home  and  readiness  to  receive  visitors  ?  [“  No  cards” 
means  no  “  at  home.”]  5.  Is  cake  and  wine  still  handed  to  visitors  on 
a  bride,  and  ought  it  to  be  a  plain  cake  or  ornamental,  and  is  it  kept 
in  readiness  on  the  table  in  drawing-room  ?  [No.]  C.  When 

strangers  call  upon  you  ought  you  to  advance  and  shako  hands,  or 
merely  bow  ?  [Bow.]  7.  In  which  way  do  you  introduce  them  to 
others  that  may  be  in  the  room  ?  [Simply  name  them  to  each  other.] 
8.  How  soon  ought  such  visits  to  be  returned?  [Within  14  days.] 

S.  D.  was  very  pleased  with  Silkworm  spinnhig  about  “sand.” 
Could  she  not  help  to  sweep  it  away  in  other  homes  by  giving  hints  on 
furnishing  in  an  artistic  manner  the  different  rooms  in  a  house?  1 
think  it  would  bo  very  useful  “  to  persons  about  to  marry.”  Myself 
I  find  it  very  easy  to  furnish  in  a  tasteful  manner  if  money  is  no 
object,  but  not  every  one  can  have  “a  piano  of  ebony  inlaid  with 
ormolu,”  and  persons  of  limited  incomes  would,  I  fancy,  much 
apiireciate  the  Silkworm’s  "  Spinnings.”  One  of  your  correspondents 
some  time  ago  asked  the  best  way  to  mount  foregn  flies  or  beetles. 
I  saw  several  different  sets— necklet,  brooch,  and  earrings — in  Bran¬ 
don’s  in  Oxford-street.  Which  is  the  most  fashionable,  a  monogram 
of  three  letters  or  tiro  letters,  and  a  scroll  with  one  Christian  name 
in  full  connecting  the  two  ?  [One  letter  only  is  most  in  vogue  at  this 
moment.]  Is  it  not  vulgar  to  say  Mrs.  Colonel  D - ?  [The  mili¬ 

tary  rank  is  usually  omitted.]  Can  any  one  recommend  a  nice,  inte¬ 
resting,  inexpensive,  simple  book  on  astronomy,  with  legends  con¬ 
nected  with  the  various  names  of  the  constellations  ?  Are  costumes 
of  one  colour,  or  polonaise  and  underskirt  of  different  colours-  most 
fashionable  ?  [The  polonaise  and  skirt  of  two  colours  is  the  favourite 
style.] 

Vivienne  de  Ville  would  be  so  much  obliged  if  the  kind  Silk¬ 
worm,  who  is  always  so  good-natured  in  giving  advice,  will  give  her  a 
little ;  her  allowance  is  small,  and  she  would  like  to  increase  it.  She 
can  paint,  work,  copy  music  well,  and  writes  a  good  hand.  Will 
Silkworm  tell  her  where  or  how  to  get  employment  and  gain  money  ? 
[Silkworm  regrets  that  she  is  unable  to  offer  advice  on  this  subject.] 

Maroery  writes—"  Will  you  do  mo  the  favour  of  telling  me  in  the 
June  number  how  to  trim  a  dress  of  the  inclosed  material  ?  I  want  it 
to  look  good,  but  cannot  go  to  great  expense.  I  have  a  large  quantity 
of  the  material.  Would  buff  lace  look  and  wear  well  ?  If  so,  should 
it  be  thread  or  worsted  lace,  and  what  price  a  yard  ?  [Yak  worsted 
lace  at  is.  3d.  a  yard.]  W'ill  you  bo  so  very  kind  as  to  tell  me  what 
other  colours  suit  people  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  to  whom  blue  is 
the  most  becoming  colour  ?  One  cannot  always  wear  blue.”  [Violet, 
rose,  and  some  shades  of  green.] 

Mona  Mart  will  feel  extremely  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the 
Englishmoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  will  kindly  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  in  next  month’s  Magazine.  How  much  black  silk 
velvet  will  it  take  to  moke  a  dinner  dress  ?  [About  fifteen  yards.]  And 
bow  should  the  dress  bo  made  ?  [Open  in  front,  V  shape.]  'Tlie  lady 
never  wears  low  bodies.  Also,  should  the  velvet  be  Lyons  or  Genoa  ? 

This  is  a  matter  of  taste.]  And  what  would  it  be  per  yard?  [De¬ 
pends  on  quality ;  from  128.  to  2I8.]  And  the  best  place  to  purchase 
one  ?  [Any  good  draper.]  Lastly,  would  it  be  a  proper  dress  for  a 


lady  over  forty  to  attend  the  wedding  of  her  niece  in,  as  one  of  tho 
guests  at  church  ?  [Certainly  not.  Black  is  not  worn  at  weddings  ; 
violet  would  look  well.]  I  do  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  not  think 
mo  troublesome.  I  am  a  very  old  subscriber  to  your  Magazine,  and 
always  look  forward  to  receiving  it  with  great  pleasure. 

Ij.  a.  B.  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  any  reader  of  the  English- 
wom.an’s  Domestic  M.vgazine  if  she  can  tell  her  the  name  of  the 
composer  of  tho  old  Scotch  song,  called  “  The  Highlander’s  Farewell,” 
beginning  thus  :  “  Oh,  where  shall  I  gae  hide  my  head  ?” 

M.  M.  B.  M.,  Elemore  Hall,  Durham,  would  be  glad  to  meet  with 
a  subscriber  to  either  the  Cornhill,  Temple  Bar,  or  St.  Baul’s  willing 
to  exchange  her  periodical  for  M.  M.  B.  M.’s  Englisiiwom.an’3 
Domestic  Magazine,  both  to  be  sent  post  free  by  the  15th  of  every 
month,  and  respectively  retained,  unless  objected  to  by  M.  M.  B.  M.’s 
correspondent. 

Alik  says — "The  Silkworm  very  kindly  recommended  Mr.  Douglas 
(in  your  Magazine  some  time  ago)  as  a  competent  man  of  business, 
one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  decline  of  the  human  hair, 
whose  advice  is  to  be  appreciated,  and  who  can  stop  falling  off,  Ac. 
When  in  London  a  short  time  since  I  went  to  his  shop  in  Bond-street, 
and  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  agreeable  attention  shown  by  tho 
female  hair-lressers,  who,  although  such  a  novelty,  are  no  upstarts, 
but  pay  kind  and  pleasing  attention  to  the  visitors,  taking  pains  with 
our  coiffure.  1  was  delighted  with  my  attendant,  and  my  friend  was 
equally  pleased  with  hers.  I  enjoyed  the  privacy  of  the  little  rooms, 
each  having  a  small  apartment,  furnished  with  every  requisite  for  hair¬ 
dressing,  washing,  Ac.  I  felt  so  thankful  to  Silkw  orm,  and  of  course 
advised  my  London  friends  to  go  there,  as  well  as  those  who  go  up 
occasionally,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  gratification  of  another  visit 
to  Bond-street  on  my  next  journey  to  London.” 

M.  will  feel  obliged  if  some  one  will  kindly  give  her  advice  as  to 
the  most  suitable  articles  of  clothing  to  take  on  a  Continental  tour, 
and  any  other  useful  information  respecting  it,  as  M.  is  ignorant  on 
the  subject,  as  she  has  never  been  out  of  England,  but  hopes  to  go  to 
Vienna,  Venice,  and  the  Rhine  next  summer. 

M.  B.  J.  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  any  subscriber  to  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  MAG.\zjNE  could  recommend  her  (from 
personal  knowledge)  a  nice  German  town  where  living  is  cheap,  and 
where  there  are  good  schools  for  boys.  A  school  preferred  with  few 
English  boys  there. 

We  publish  this  letter  with  much  pleasure,  although  we  are  unable 
at  present  to  trouble  the  Silkworm  on  the  subject : — "  Madam, — If 
not  too  late,  you  would  be  conferring  a  great  boon  on  our  Home  if 
you  could  in  your  next  number  mention  us  in  the  letter  called 
‘  Spinnings  in  London.’  Wo  have  now  some  very  good  boys  in  the 
Horae  who  can  undertake  indoor  work.  It  is  sometimes  in  large 
houses  iTNiuisite  to  have  extra  help  for  so  short  a  time  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  engage  a  servant,  and  in  small  houses  I  am  told  tho  boys  are 
very  useful.  'There  are  many  who  cannot  yet  go  out  to  work,  so  we 
employ  them  in  cutting  wood ;  people  therefore  giving  us  their  custom 
are  assisting  in  a  good  work.  I  feel  it  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
upper  servants  could  help  their  fellow-creatures  if  it  could  only  be 
put  before  them  in  a  clear,  strong  light.  If  you  can  and  will  in  any 
way  help  us  by  a  word  of  notice  and  bringing  us  before  the  public 
you  will  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  a  very  promising  institution.  I 
am.  Madam,  yours  truly,  Gian.a  M.  Glyn,  Door-step  Brigade  Society, 
18,  Lower  Sloane-street.  Superintendent,  Mr.  F.  Owen,  Firewood 
supplied  to  houses  on  order,  104  bundles,  4s. ;  52,  23. ;  16,  is. ;  13,  fid. 
These  prices,  considering  the  size  of  tho  bundles,  will  be  found  to  be 
most  reasonable.  'This  being  the  only  institution  of  the  sort  in  the 
neighbourhood,  it  is  hoped  that  the  residents  of  Chelsea  and  Belgravia 
will  support  it  by  buying  wood  there.  F.  G.  Pelham,  Hon.  Sec.” 

Hints  on  Cleaning  Bl.vck  Silk,  Ac. — S.  M.  says — “Cold  tea  is  a 
capital  thing  for  cleaning  black  materials.  I  was  told  of  it  by  a  friend, 
and  tried  it  on  some  black  silk  with  very  successful  results.  I  sponged 
the  silk  with  the  tea  on  both  sides  and  ironed  it  wliile  still  damp  with 
a  moderately  hot  iron  on  tho  wrong  side.  All  dust  and  stains  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  colour  was  restored,  and  the  silk  had  a  pleasant  feeling, 
not  too  stiff,  and  quite  free  from  that  disagreeable  crackling  which 
sometimes  follows  a  cleaning  process.  I  believe  this  way  of  cleaning 
answers  as  well  with  all  black  materials  as  it  does  with  silk.  Please 
make  any  use  you  like  of  this.  I  was  so  pleased  to  find  such  a  simple 
easy  way  of  doing  things  that  I  thought  others  might  be  equally  glad.” 
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Forget-Mk-Not  sends  the  following  : — 

ANGELS’  VISITS. 

When  the  birds  are  sweetly  singing, 

As  I  ope  my  tearful  eyes, 

Mid  their  notes  I  hear  the  voices 
Of  the  loved  above  the  skies. 

When  the  night  winds  sigh  around  mo. 

Making  music  soft  and  sweet, 

Tlien  I  think  I  hear  them  pleading 
For  me  at  the  mercy  seat. 

WTien  the  winter  winds  are  moaning. 

When  my  heart’s  o’erfraught  with  ca'.'O, 

Then  their  angel  voices  whisper, 

“  Be  not  sad,  for  we  are  here.” 

When  the  stars  are  brightly  peeping. 

When  my  tears  are  flowing  fast. 

Then  I  see  them  gazing  on  me 
As  in  blissful  days  now  past. 

When  the  moon,  in  softened  splendour. 

Sheds  around  her  gentle  rays. 

Then  I  see  their  forms  angelic. 

Bent  in  attitudes  of  praise. 

When  the  night  is  wrapped  in  silence. 

When  the  earth  is  wet  with  dew. 

Then  these  words  they  softly  utter  : 

“  Fear  not,  we’ll  watch  over  you !” 

Wlien  the  trees  shed  forth  their  fragrance. 

When  my  heart  is  great  with  woe, 

TTicn  my  angel  friends  come  to  me. 

And  my  sad  tears  cease  to  flow. 

When  the  summer  breezes  flutter 
Bound  my  weary,  lonely  heart. 

Then  I  hear  them  sweetly  whisper, 

“  Soon  we’ll  meet,  no  more  to  part.” 

E.  W. — We  cannot  trouble  Silkworm  at  present  with  many  iiueries. 
You  will  find  full  dcscriiitions  of  the  stitches  you  ask  for  in  Madame 
Gouliaud’s  Book  of  Err.hroiJery  Iiii^tructions,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

Flo. — To  Keep  Away  Moth.— Camphor,  Russia  leather,  patchouli, 
and  popper  will  each  effectually  prevent  the  ravages  of  moth. 

Letters  await  Philo,  Catherine  C.,  Fanny,  Ambition,  Miss 
Middleton,  Mary  and  Eliza,  Crisp,  Blue  Cherry. 

S.  O. — Your  address  is  again  requested.  Letters  sent  to  the  address 
given  have  been  returned.  Write  S.  O.  inside  the  envelope. 

A  Collector  of  Crests  writes— “Kind  Silkworm, — You  say  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Mag.azine 
yon  are  collecting  crests ;  do  you  care  for  white  ones,  as  I  am  anxious 
to  exchange  four  or  five  of  them  for  one  coloured  ?  You  are  always 
80  very  obliging  in  answering  even  trifling  questions,  that  perhaps 
this  may  receive  one  in  the  next  number.  Could  you  also  please  tell 
me  of  any  pretty  designs  to  put  in  a  crest  hook,  or  where  they  might 
be  purchased  ?  If  you  will  kindly  answer  these  questions  you  will 
oblige.”  [i.  Silkworm  does  not  want  white  crests  or  to  exchange  any. 
2.  Of  Mr.  Stockley,  44,  New  Bond-street.] 

Will  the  Editor,  or  any  correspondent  acquainted  with  Cornwall, 
mention  what  is  the  average  degree  of  winter  cold  at  Penzance,  and 
whether  it  is  very  windy,  damp,  and  relaxing  ?  Also  give  some  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  whether  Truro  would  be  likely  to  suit  an  invalid  suffering 
from  chest  affection  (not  consumption)  ?  An  Invalid  will  also  feel 
obliged  if  the  Silkworm  will  tell  her  how  to  cover  clear  black  or 
white  bonnet  shapes  with  tulle,  so  as  to  hide  wires,  without  entirely 
losing  transparency,  as  her  attempts  always  result  in  little  fluffy  baby 
hoods,  no  matter  how  fashionably  angular  in  shape  in  the  beginning  ? 
Also  whether  blouse  tunics,  like  th  t  given  on  the  large  sheet  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  August  of  last  year,  will 
be  worn  this  summer  ?  [2.  Do  not  try  wired  shapes,  but  the  French 
net  shapes ;  try  tulle  doubled  over  these  plainly.  3.  Blouse  tunics 
are  very  fashionable ;  they  are  varied  by  being  open  in  front.] 

A.  M.  B. — 1.  Cloak,  Messrs.  Macdongall  and  Co.,  42,  Sackville- 
street,  W.  2.  Dark  grey.  3.  Mrs.  S.  Jay,  259,  Begent-circus,  Oxford- 
street;  Mrs.  G.  Young,  127,  Oxford-street;  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne, 
Piccadilly.  4.  Cravats,  Ac.  either  of  the  above  houses.  5.  Bonnet 
of  Madame  Caroline,  81oane-street.  6.  Gloves,  Debenham  and  Free- 


body,  Wigmore-street.  7.  Boots,  Flexura,  424,  Oxford-street.  8.  Cape, 
polonaise,  Ac.,  Burgess,  85,  Oxford-street.  9-  Willcox  and  Gibbs. 
10.  Good. 

A  Subscriber  from  the  first  to  your  interesting  and  valuable 
Magazine  will  feel  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  inform  her  if  she  can 
herself  clean  a  white  fur  jacket,  or  should  it  be  sent  to  a  furrier’s  ?  and 
will  it  look  eciual  to  new  when  done  ?  It  is  only  slightly  soiled,  having 
been  bought  this  winter.  [Send  to  a  furrier,  who  wilt  make  it  look 
like  new;  Mrs.  Cooke,  71,  Oxford-street,  may  be  relied  on  in  all 
respects  for  cleaning  furs.]  I  also  wish  to  say  how  much  I  was 
pleased  with  “  Greville’s  Wife,”  and  quite  approve  of  the  way  in 
which  it  finished,  instead  of  the  stereotyped  wedding  which  ends 
nearly  all  novels.  “  The  Saviles”  I  think  a  very  pretty  tale. 

Would  the  Silkworm  kindly  tell  M.  S.  whether  she  thinks  hand¬ 
some  Ayrshire  embroidery  would  make  a  pretty  trimming  for  a  white 
dress,  and  what  material  would  be  most  suitable  for  it — muslin,  pique, 
or,  perhaps,  some  new  material  she  may  have  seen  ?  lias  Silkworm 
seen  satine  washed?  if  so,  does  it  retain  its  original  gloss?  M.  S. 
thanks  Silkworm  for  her  nice  letters,  which  contain  many  useful 
hints  and  are  always  interesting.  [Satine  would  be  a  good  material ; 
it  washes  well  and  looks  nice  to  the  last.] 

Matty  writes—"  Will  any  one  inform  me  if  used  penny  postage 
stumps  are  of  any  value,  and  to  what  purpose  they  may  be  put  ?” 
[We  do  not  know  of  any  use  to  which  they  can  be  put.] 

Almug  writes — “  Madam, — Of  the  many  valuable  domestic  articles 
you  have  been  the  means  of  introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  readers 
of  your  useful  periodical,  1  venture  to  say  few,  if  any,  have  given  more 
satisfaction  to  those  who  have  had  wisdom  enough  to  try  them  than 
Mr.  Gard’s  plate  cloths.  I  have  now  had  many  months’  trial  of  them, 
and  can  assure  you  our  plate  is  looking  better  than  I  ever  saw  it  in 
my  life.  My  principal  object,  however,  in  writing  you  is  to  supply  a 
method  of  using  these  cloths  in  cases  where  the  silver  has  been  very 
much  tarnished,  after  having  been  put  away  for  a  very  long  time.  At 
first  I  found  these  cloths  had  little  or  no  effect  on  this  black  tarnish. 
At  last  I  iJattiptd  a  corner  and  applied,  and  lo!  I  found  I  could 
almost  wipe  it  off,  leaving  the  silver  as  bright  as  ever.  I  have  found 
the  same  difficulty  and  the  same  remedy  with  the  steel  and  brass 
cloths,  but  these  latter  are  as  valuable  for  brass  and  steel  in  every, 
day  use  as  the  others  are  for  silver,  gold,  Ac.,  and  if  the  manufacturers 
will  add  these  directions  to  the  labels  on  the  boxes  your  readers  will 
find  the  cloths  one  of  the  most  valuable  inventions  of  the  day.  One 
word  more  to  housekeepers  :  don’t  suppose  these  cloths  of  either  sort 
are  worn  out  because  they  have  liecome  black,  as  they  will  be  found 
quite  efficient  long  after  that.” 

A  Lover  of  Grace  and  Elegance  writes— “Dear  Madam, — 
Very,  very  many  thanks  to  Minnie  for  her  powerful  letter  on 
c/iai(.ssii»'e  in  your  January  number.  Though  the  first  to  start  the 
subject,  and,  eight  years  ago,  to  advocate  in  your  columns  the  wearing 
of  shoes  and  sandals,  she  has  been  silent  in  the  discussion  since 
carried  on  by  numerous  admirers  of  the  sandal,  male  and  female,  all 
of  whom,  I  am  sure,  cordially  welcome  her  somewhat  late  reappear¬ 
ance.  Her  views  are  altogether  sound  and  correct.  As  regards 
material,  I  am  not  disjxjsed  to  quarrel  with  her  preference  for  patent 
leather,  which  is  doubtless  very  effective,  though  personally  I  give  the 
palm  to  bronze  kid.  The  part  of  her  letter,  however,  which  pleases 
me  most,  as  showing  how  thoroughly  she  understands  and  accurately 
appreciates  the  feelings  of  my  own  sex  on  the  subject,  and  the 
wonderful  power  which  this  charming  chaussttre  exercises  over  us,  is 
where  she  speaks  of  the  pretty  manner  in  which  the  sandalled  slipper 
flashes  and  glitters  with  every  graceful  movement  of  the  fair  wearer, 
rendering  the  feet  and  ankles  irresistibly  bewitching  and  attractive. 
Would  that  more  of  your  fair  readers  could  be  brought  to  miderstand 
this  and  induced  to  resume  the  sandal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leave 
off  overloading,  hiding,  and  disfiguring  their  gracefully -arched  insteps 
by  the  huge  bows,  buckles,  high  fronts,  and  enormous  rosettes  so 
properly  condemned  by  Minni^  !  She,  doubtless,  practises  what  she 
preaches,  and  enforces  precept  by  example.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  converts  to  her  views  are  inciTiasing,  though  they  do  not 
advocate  the  cause  in  your  columns  as  much  os  I  could  wish.  For 
this,  however,  they  are  not  altogether  to  blame,  as  Silkworm  told  us 
in  her  ‘  Spinnings  in  Town’  last  year  that  she  had  ‘a  perfect  torrent’ 
of  letters  on  the  sandal  question.  I  hoped  to  see  them  all  in  the 
‘  Conversazione,’  but,  to  my  disappointment,  none  of  them  appeared. 
If  they  still  exist,  their  publication,  even  now,  will  give  your  readers 
very  great  pleasure.” 


